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Editor’s Note 


This first issue of volume 100 marks the centennial of the American 
Journal of Sociology, the oldest sociological journal in the United States. 
Although I do not believe that a general interest sociological journal 
should feature thematic issues, the occasion of the centennial does war- 
rant some special activity. Therefore, I thought it fitting to recollect our 
beginning and to peruse our history. To accomplish this, the associate 
editors and I have decided to republish Albion Small’s original mission 
statement for the Journal, which appeared in the first issue of volume 1. 

Albion Small’s legacy in sociology rests on two foundations: the De- 
partment of Sociology at the University of Chicago and the American 
Journal of Sociology, both of which he founded at the turn of the 19th 
century. The Sociology Department at Chicago, the first of its kind in 
the country, was established in 1892 when Small was named head profes- 
sor in sociology. In charting the mission of the American Journal of 
Sociology, Small explicitly intended a broad reach in substance, theory, 
and methods, which he and his successors pursued assiduously. Small’s 
tireless efforts as a disciplinary pioneer included over 30 years of service 
as editor of the Journal (1895—1926, vols. 1-31). In addition, the Journal 
benefited from the intellectual leadership of Ellsworth Faris (1933—36, 
vols. 32—38), Ernest W. Burgess (1936—1940, vols. 39—41), Herbert 
Blumer (1940—52, vols. 46—57), Everett Hughes (1942—57, vols. 58-62, 
and 1959—60, vols. 64—66), Peter Rossi (1957—58, vols. 63—64), Peter 
Blau (1960—66, vols. 66—71), C. Arnold Anderson (1966—73, vols. 72— 
78), Charles E. Bidwell (1973—78, vols. 79—83), Edward О. Laumann 
(1978—84, vols. 84—89), and William L. Parish (1984—92, vols. 90—97). 
To them and their associate editors throughout the years, the discipline 
and profession owe an enormous debt.! 

Many of our readers should find this history of great interest, and 
current editors whose three- to six-year terms seem long and arduous 
should note the three-decade tenure of Small. That his editorship took 
place under a vastly different technological regime makes this accom- 
plishment all the more impressive. 

The AJS centennial will be celebrated in several ways. First, the board 
has invited a series of essays that reflect on various aspects of our disci- 
pline and profession, both in a historical sense and in what the future 
holds. These will appear throughout volume 101, the beginning of the 
Journal's second century. In addition, we are exploring the possibility of 
publishing papers on the role of social sciences, and sociology in particu- 
lar, in explaining and predicting political upheavals and social transfor- 


! From 1926 to 1933 (vols. 32—37), the Journal was coedited by several members of 
the department. These included Ellsworth Faris, Ernest W. Burgess, Robert E. Park, 
Fay-Cooper Cole, Edward Sapir, Louis Wirth, Eyler N. Simpson, Marion Talbot, 
Frederick Starr, William Fielding Ogburn, Robert Redfield, Herbert Blumer, Edward 
J. Webster, Paul F. Cressey, and Edward H. Sutherland. DUNS 


mations. Some of you may have heard these papers presented la% sum- 
mer. The versions under consideration here have been revised and are 
currently undergoing peer review. I have great hopes for this project. 
Finally, 1 am planning a review article that focuses on the contents of 
the Journal during the last 50 years. In volume 5 0, Ethel Shanas provided А 
а "distribution of space" for various topics in sociology as examined in 
the 2,373 articles the AJS had published to that date. The centennial 
warrants another "interpretive stocktaking," which we hope will be 
substantively informative as well as thought provoking about the course 
of the Journal and the discipline as a whole. 

As I reflected on the past century of publishing sociological scholarship 
in the American Journal of Sociology, 1 was struck by the impressive 
talent that previous editors have drawn upori to develop the contempo- 
rary peer review process and to set the highest standards of scientific 
rigor for our discipline. Modern-day editors owe a great debt to prior 
colleagues whose dedication and service have made the Journal what it 
is today. The future, however, is even more promising and challenging, 
not only because of the increasec diversity of the discipline and the chal- 
lenges and opportunities afforded by technological resources but also 
because technical sophistication pften blurs substantive contributions. 

The continued success of the AJS as one of the prominent general 
interest sociological journals depends greatly on the dedication of our 
colleagues who give generously of their time in service. I would like to 
take this opportunity to thank all of our colleagues who have assisted 
my predecessors and me in the editorial process at the American Journal 
of Sociology. And I would like t» reiterate my invitation to all readers, 
and young scholars in particular, to participate in our second century by 
serving as reviewers, authors, and commentators. The continued success 
of the Journal depends on this participation. 
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SocioLocy has a foremost place in the thought of modern 
men. Approve or deplore the fact at pleasure, we cannot escape 
it. Examination of the fact in a few of its relations will properly 
introduce a statement of the aims of this JOURNAL. 


I. Zn our age the fact of human association is more obtrusive and 
relatively more influential than in any previous epoch. Modern men 
are made aware in more ways than former generations that their 
lot is affected by the existence of other men. Wherever the 
proportion of laborers in the extractive industries is diminishing 
and the proportion of people occupied with intermediate pro- 
cesses of production and consumption is correspondingly increas- 
ing, it would be surprising if the change were not accompanied 
by some modifications in men’s views about the relative impor- 
tance of the physical and the social elements in the conditions of 
human existence. As industries become diversified, as division 
of labor and competition become territorial and international, 
not less than individual, as occupations are more visibly affécted 
by the actions of distant persons, as communication becomes 
accurate and rapid between groups of men industrially related 
though geographically separate, perception of dependence upon 
physical conditions ceases to be the dominant factor in human 
calculation. Perception of subjection to human devices or of 
advantage to be won by personal combinations becomes decisive. 
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The ranchman in Montana who has safely wintered his herd 
but cannot ship them to a merket because a manufacturer in 
Illinois has failed to preserve an understanding with coal heavers 
and machinists and carpenters; the miner in Nevada who ferrets 
out a coincidence between certain acts of legislation and the 
decline of his silver in value; the rolling-mill operative in Penn- 
sylvania who discovers that a bcdy of men in Washington may 
vote an increase or decrease of his work and wages—all these 
and the rest represented by them learn to disregard the fixed 
factors in human relations, and instead to watch other players 
in the game of life as exclusively as opponents at the chessboard or 
rival teams on gridiron or diamond. . 

Through influences such as these it comes about that the 
fact of human association becomes a most intimate reality to the 
great masses of men long before philosophers have begun to 
learn its import. 

П. The distinguishing mental trait of our age is undisciplined 
social self-consciousness. Меп are more definitely and variously 
aware of each other than ever before. They are also more pro- 
miscuously perplexed by each other’s presence. We sometimes 
credit our generation with perceiving that we are members one 
of another, but the content of popular consciousness is more 
precisely rendered in the version, “meddlers one with another.” 
We know just enough about social contacts to regard man as the 
animal that makes the most trouble for its own species. What- 
ever be men’s aims or acts it seems impossible for them to 
venture upon an enterprise so rare that collision can be avoided 
with the anticipating prejudice, property, or purpose of other 
men. The fate that goes with us or against us into our battle 
no longer seems to be a power of nature, or a superhuman 
champion, but merely detached or confederate human volition. 
Whatever modern men’s theory of the social bond, no men have 
ever had more conclusive evidence that the bond exists. 

III. This inevitable contact of man with men has produced confident 
popular philosophies of human association. Social self-conscious- 
ness formulates itself as guiding assumption or as controlling 
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dogma. Modern men are not merely aware of these contacts 
with compatriot and alien, official and civilian, wage-earner and 
wage-payer, capitalist and landlord and tenant, union and non- 
union laborer, brain-worker and brawn-worker, industrial and 
criminal, rich and poor seekers of employment and shunners of 
employment. Men of all ranks and stations think over these 
contacts, they listen to arguments about them, they acquire. 
opinions, they accept beliefs. 

Before the invention of printing an occasional individual 
reflected upon societary relations in the large. In the last quar- 
ter of the eighteenth century social philosophy had broken out of 
the schools and in one country had enlisted popular strength 
enough to destroy a decaying dynasty. Inthe last decade of the 
nineteenth century, illiterates are become a feeble minority in the 
chief countries of civilization and the whole population that can 
read, with many additions from those who cannot, maintain in 
perpetual session a lyceum of sociology. If a little learning is 
a dangerous thing, jeopardy from that source is today universal. 
The millions have fragmentary knowledge of societary relations, 
and they are trying to transmute that meager knowledge into. 
social doctrine and policy. The peculiar element of danger im 
the situation was just now suggested. Modern thought assumes: 
that the fixed factors in human conditions are insignificant as: 
compared with the elements that may be determined by agree- 
ment. Popular judgment is just now intoxicated with the splen- 
did half truth that society is what men choose to make it. 
Popular social philosophy in its countless forms is today unani- 
mous in speculation about institutional rearrangement without due 
estimate of human limitations. 

IV. Popular social philosophy has its counterpart today in a social 
gravitation or “movement” in the line of certain sympathies and 
assumptions begotten and fostered by reflection on contemporary 
societary conditions. In this movement some of the ultimate 
determinants of human destiny are emerging, yet the play of 
these profound forces is inconstant and erratic because at pres. 
ent they are almost as enigmatical to the men who trust as to 
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those who challenge them. This movement combines with ele- 
ments of promise all the elements of danger to which we referred 
above. It has recently been characterized by Professor Graham 
Taylor, whose vigorous language we quote, although it implies 
dissent from portions of the thought just expressed. 


Only an intelligent appreciation of what the present sociological 
movement is qualifies one even to guess what the church may expect 
from it. Were it merely some or all of the forms in which it finds 
expression in current literature or present-day effort the question would 
perhaps admit of briefer and more definite answer. Whoever regards 
it, whether as claimant or critic, to be merely a species of literature, 
or the ideal of a few leaders of thought and action, or the copyrighted 
effusions of any particular school of theorists, or any mere method of 
work, or the fad of the fashionables, so totally misconceives the move- 
ment as to be incapable of seriously entertaining the idea of any vital 
relationship between it and the church, on the common ground of 
Christianity. | 

The conviction that it is nothing less than the social movement of 
modern life underlies this discussion, and alone warrants its sug- 
gestions. It is simply the way life is moving today, and along which 
“leaders " are really following afar off. It is the direction which the 
course of human affairs is taking, and would take if there were no dis- 
tinctively sociological literature to record the watermarks of its prog- 
ress. It is the new-born consciousness in the many of each other's 
existence and of the relationship of each to all as members one of 
another. This consciousness is born of God and these times, when 
“no man liveth unto himself," whether he would or not. It is the 
movement of the common mind to understand the complex relations 
of man to man in modern society, and to forge out the science and 
arts of living and working together. It is the movement of the com- 
mon heart to realize the undying hope of social justice and human 
brotherhood. It is the movement of the common will to find and 
apply some adjustment of the disturbed relationships and dislodged 
classes, caused by the most revolutionary force ever introduced into 
human affairs, except the gospel, viz., the modern industrial system. 

The present sociological movement stands for all this and more, 
when it is considered in relation to the church. Its science of soci- 
ology, however, is rapidly formulating the data and province of that 
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branch of scientific research which is strictly limited to the study of 
society as a whole, and the social sciences are laying the basis for the 
practical arts of living and working together within the specific classes 
and conditions to which the several social structures give rise. But 
while these new sciences are the vital self-expression of, and are 
absolutely essential to, the perpetuity, progress and power of the 
movement, they are and ever will be far from being identical with it or 
comprehensive of tt. For this movement of life so far transcends the 
best efforts to formulate it, that it almost reduces them to an absurdity 
to identify them with it. This movement has its observers, but recog- 
nizes no authorities. It has its interpreters, but no line of thought or 
action has less human leadership. It is the mighty "Zeitgeist," the 
very spirit of all living, to which our Lord's description of the Holy 
Spirit may as truthfully, as reverently be applied, “It bloweth where 
it listeth, and thou hearest the voice thereof, but knowest not whence 
it cometh and whither it goeth." In its presence only the religious 
spirit and the scientific attitude are worthy of respect." 


This peculiar popular unrest of our era corresponds with two 
postulates of social philosophy held today in every variety of 
form and force by unprecedented numbers, first, that the rela- 
tions of man to man are not what they should be; second, that 
something must be done directly, systematically and on a large 
scale to right the wrongs. 

In thus pointing out that popular agitation for a remodeling 
of our social structure, and the logically antecedent popular 
philosophies of society are not chiefly academic facts, and that 
they are altogether more extensive than the scope of scholars' 
influence, we are calling attention to points in the situation which 
few theorists have duly considered. The relation of popular 
sociology to would-be scientific sociology should be settled in 
the minds of scholars before more confusion results. Altogether 
too much has been charged or credited to the professional 
students of society. 

The fact that sociology is not primarily a product of the 
schools has escaped the attention of most observers. Popular 
attempts to explain present forms of society, and to get favor- 

* The Advance, June 20, 1895. 
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ably placed for effecting change in social conditions are as 
independent of the schools as they are of the seasons. Some 
Scholars are still of the opinion that sociology is not only with- 
out form and void, but that it must forever remain so, because 
nothing in the nature of things sanctions it; and the name is 
therefore merely a device to give new theorists a place. These 
critics know little about the deep currents of present popular 
thought. It isa very callow sociologist who imagines that he 
and his colaborers are inventing the subject-matter of a new 
science. They are trying to perfect means of answering obtru- 
sive questions about society which the ordinary man is proposing 
every hour. They are not creating but merely representing 
popular curiosity. Life is so much more real to the people than 
to the schools that the people are no sooner possessed of some 
of the tools of thought, and some means of observation, than 
they proceed to grapple with more vital questions than the 
scholars had raised. Hence social philosophies, popular in source, 
partial in content, but potent in political effect, get vogue before 
scholars know the terms of the conditions which these rule-of- 
thumb philosophies claim to explain. The doctrines of pro- 
fessional sociologists are attempts to substitute revised second 
thought for the hasty first thoughts composing the popular 
sociologies in which busy men outside the schools utter their 
impressions, 

V. The facts thus sketched constitute a strenuous demand for 
authentic social philosophy. Are men on the whole sane, or hys- 
terical, or possibly paranoiac, in. their attitude toward real and 
possible social conditions? Are the postulates of our social 
introspection valid or invalid? Наме we learned all that can be 
known about the antecedents cf present conditions, about the 
standards by which these conditions should be judged, about the 
type of future conditions toward which it is rational to aim, about 
the means at the disposal of man for the creation of a different 
social order? Unless they have a monopoly of such fundamental 
and circumstantial and comprehensive social philosophy, accred- 
ited by every pertinent scientific sanction, many men exercising the 
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office of public teacher today are grievously sinning against their 
fellows by aggressive and inflammatory sociological dogmatism. 
Science makes common cause with every other human interest 
when it insists that there must be adequate investigation and for- 
mulation of the conditions of human welfare before there can be 
any credible programmes for the wholesale promotion. of welfare. 
The institutions which our generation inherits may be very crude, 
but they are the deposit of all the wisdom and goodness of the 
ages, in reaction with the ignorance and the evil. He who would 
reorder them should first understand them. 

In the last chapter of his last important book Mr. Herbert 
Spencer says: 

There exist a few who .... look forward through unceasing 
changes, .... to the evolution of a Humanity adjusted to the require- 
ments of its life. And along with this belief there arises, in an increas- 
ing number, the desire to further the development. .... Hereafter 
the highest ambition of the beneficent will be to have a share . . 
in the making of Man. Experience occasionally shows that there may 
arise extreme interest in pursuing entirely unselfish ends; and, as time 
goes on, there will be more and more of those whose unselfish end 
will be the further evolution of Humanity. | 

' Precisely because permanent enlargement of human welfare 
is not a matter of shreds and patches, but a gain which depends 
upon the development of a superior type of manhood, capable of 
superior coóperation, do we maintain that the programme most 
directly adapted to the furtherance of that end is suppression 
of the riot of imagination and substitution of the order of investi- 
gation, 

VI. Many capable scholars are beginning to recognize in these con- 
ditions a summons to unique forms of service. Our thesis implies no 
depreciation of the scholarship of the past. Splendid specialism 
has been amassing more knowledge than we have learned to use. 
A federation of scholarship is forming by which the products of 
divided labor upon knowledge needed for social purposes shall 
be combined and applied as means of promoting welfare. That 
which has been unconscious and accidental hitherto will be meth- 
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odically undertaken hereafter. Analytic and microscopic schol- 
arship is abortive without the complementary work of the syn- 
thetic scholar who builds minute details into comprehensive 
structures. The conditions of human association are so involved 
that it is no longer pardonable to increase present popular sensi- 
tiveness and irritation by theorizing about plans for accelerating 
the rate of human improvement, unless we have reduced all 
available pertinent facts about past and present human associa- 
tions to generalized knowledge, which shall indicate both direc- 
tion and means of improvement. 

This new task of scholarship is coming into recognition in 
every pert of the world where thought is unfettered. Scholars 
are everywhere speaking out their dissatisfaction with fragmen- 
tary knowledge of society, and their ambition to contribute to 
knowledge that shall be properly dynamic. Mr. Benjamin Kidd's 
recent account of the state of the social sciences in England is 
a fair index of the condition agzinst which there is everywhere 
edifying revolt. We quote him at length because the case is not 
materially different elsewhere. Mr. Kidd says: 


When I set out to write Social Evolution, Y was impressed, as I am 
sure mary an earnest student of our social phenomena has been 
impressed before me, with the extraordinary contrast which the 
sciences that deal with man in society present, when compared with 
the practical and experimental sciences upon which they rest. Ineed 
not speak of the strength and vigor of the latter, and of the new life 
that has come to many of them with the knowledge of the last fifty 
years. All this is only as it should be. It is the contrast which is so 
striking. I am bound to say that this impression with which I set 
out has deepened and grown down to the present hour. What seems 
to come home to the observer is the conviction, however much he may 
fór the time try to avoid it, that outside a small group of workers, who 
however stand more or less aloof from the main body of professional 
thought, we have really in England at the present day no school of 
thought producing men fitted to deal with the science of human 
society as a whole. It would be impertinent in me to make such a 
remark if it implied any intention to speak disparagingly of the learn- 
ing displayed, and of the zealous and painstaking work being per- 
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formed, even under discouraging circumstances, in many of the depart- 
ments of knowledge in question. My meaning is different. It is of 
the isolation of these departments of work from each other and from 
the sciences upon which they rest, that complaint has to be made. 
That unity of life now everywhere visible throughout the lower sciences, 
which causes them to run into each other at every point, and which ren- 
ders strict lines of demarcation between them almost impossible, is 
nowhere to be found in the higher branches of knowledge. The 
workers in many of them still live in an earlier world of ideas which 
has long since passed away elsewhere. Unconscious of how the world 
has been moving, some of them seem even anxious to tell us that they 
know nothing of any other science, and that they desire to know 
nothing. 

We have been hearing now for many years of a science of history, 
and many earnest and learned workers have borne a part in the uphill 
effort to raise history to that dignity which is its legitimate destiny. 
Nevertheless no spectacle can be more profoundly depressing to the 
worker who, trained in the accurate methods and the truth-seeking 
spirit of the lower sciences, and with the sense of the reign of universal 
law which these sciences give strong upon him, endeavors to take up 
the tangled threads of knowledge in this department oflearning. In 
our universities and centers of learning he will find the exponents of 
the science still discussing whether it can ever have any laws, and even 
whether it should be founded on fact orromance. Let him take down 
any volume of history from its shelf, and endeavor to find any scien- 
tific clue therein to the natural laws underlying and controlling the 
majestic process of life which has unfolded itself in our western civil- 
ization, or to the natural laws that have directed the development of 
other social systems contemporaneous with it, or anterior to it. He 
will in all probability find none. If there is any attempt to discuss the 
matter at all, in the light of cause and effect, it will not be suggestive 
of the methods which science has followed elsewhere. Let him take 
up a representative organ of educated opinion, like The Spectator, and 
he will find an historical critic in a recent number regarding with a 
kind of dim wonder the connection between a few ignorant men, “who 
started forth to purify a world of which they knew nothing, by ideas 
which that world held to be contemptible,” and the fact that they have 
nevertheless so transformed it that today the effect of their work and 
thought “is regulating the acts and the laws of the guides of all man- 
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kind.” He will find the same critic equally impressed by “the spectacle 
of the half-naked ascetic sitting under his banyan, and giving out to 
brown men, ignorant as fishes, thoughts which today form the only 
antiseptic in the minds of a third of the human race;” and not less 
by that of “ the epileptic camel driver, who wandered for months among 
the mountains of Arabia, to descend with thoughts which, bad or good, 
were so powerful that they bound the very tribes of the desert into an 
indissoluble brotherhood, and hurled them out, a nation of warriors, 
to tread down the highest existing organizations of the world." But 
he will find no explanation. It is all part of “the romance of history” 
the critic tells us. That is the formula of the writer, who, however, 
evidently is moved by the conviction that there must be some law 
underlying it all. But he has nothing better to send us to work with 
in this last decade of our scientific century. 

Even if the impartial observer turns to that party to which his 
sympathies naturally go out,—the party which is opposed to the 
romance rendering of history, and which is at present devoting itself 
to the exhaustive study of periods,—he does not find, on the whole, 
anything much more satisfying. The efforts of this party seem to be 
directed towards founding a school of classifiers and abstractors. The 
limit of its aim seems to be to publish all available material that exists 
and to vouch for the authenticity cf our sources of knowledge. Far 
be it from any one loyal to the spirit of science to say a single word in 
disparagement of work so useful and so necessary. But it would also 
be wrong to pretend to hope that we can ever construct ascience of 
history merely in this frame of mind, or that the remnants of unpub- 
lished manuscripts, or the sweepings of sources of information still left 
unexploited —however precious— can so broaden the foundations of 
historical knowledge as to enable us thereupon to raise history to its 
proper dignity as a science. 

It is not merely for the classifiers and abstractors that history is 
waiting now; it is for the workers who, trained in the methods of 
comparative science, will add to the present outfit of the historian the 
equipment necessary to enable him to regard history as the last com- 
plex but orderly phase in the evolution of life. It is only such a 
worker that can expect to utilize in the elucidation of our human and 
historical problems that vast store of knowledge which the sciences 
upon which history rests are now ready to contribute. 

Nor isit easy to see how any feir-minded person, not committed 
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to opinions on either side, can look round today at the social sciences 
generally and not have to admit that they are all in much the same 
state as history. It would be difficult to imagine any more remarkable 
situation than that presented in our day by the science of economics. 
We have had within the last thirty years a theory of social develop- 
ment founded on an economic conception put forward by a worker 
quite outside the ranks of the official exponents of this science. I 
refer to Marx's view of modern society, and the theory of surplus 
value on which it is based. It is a view so utterly out of proportion, 
so evidently only partially true, and so clearly demonstretive at every 
point of the author's ignorance of the method of action in human 
society, of existing evolutionary forces larger than any he has taken 
account of, that it can hardly have any prominent place reserved to it 
in a future science of society; yet, strange as it may appear, there is at 
the present tirne scarcely a professor of economics in any university 
within the limits of our western civilization who has not feit the 
effects, direct or indirect, upon his work, of Marx's generalization. It 
grows in influence, despite the refutations it is continually receiving 
from the economists. Мау more, I am much inclined to think that a 
recent socialist writer (Dr. Edward Aveling, Zhe Student's Marx) has 
not greatly overrated Marx's true position in placing him alone along- 
side of Darwin in influencing the thought of the nineteenth century. 
And in what consists the secret influence of Marx's generalization, 
masterly despite its errors? Simply, it seems to me, in this: that he 
has succeeded in basing his theory of society on a clear and largely 
true statement of the historical and human form of a relationship 
which has projected itself throughout the history of life. His work 
has taken no account of the factors, special to human society, which 
control and regulate this relationship. Yet the effect of the imperfect 
view which Marx has obtained, of a natural law operating in human 
society in a larger sense than the economists have been trained to 
understand, has so far raised him above his critics that his theory 
remains, as a political and social force, almost unaffected by the 
criticism of those who endeavor to deal with it from within the 
narrow circle of the merely economic position. And it has been, per- 
force, to the economist alone that society has had to turn for instruc- 
tion. In the present state of knowledge there has been absolutely no 
science of society in any larger sense than his, to which the world 
could look for help and guidance in the problems with which it is 
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struggling in a kind of agony that gives a note to the entire literature 
of our period. 

To turn from history and economics to professional philosophy is 
only to find the same lesson repeated. Outside the synthetic system 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer— that colossal edifice slowly and painfully 
(and surely to its own detriment) constructed by the author apart 
from and almost independent of the professional learning of the 
schools—the exponents of philosophy in England live in an old 
world of thought which has scarcely been affected by the influx of 
knowledge which the advancement of the lower sciences has brought. 
They are even, for the most part, unconscious of what is being done 
outside this world. -There is no more striking sight in our time, when 
the perception of the unity and continuity of natural law throughout 
the entire realm of life has become the starting point of all real work, 
than to find men, authorities in their own departments of knowledge, 
endeavoring to discuss the problems cf human existence and to formulate 
the ultimate principles of human nature without any real equipment 
for such a task, possessing scarcely any knowledge of those sciences 
which lead up to their subject, and zlmost without any perception of 
the immense and even revolutionary importance of the contributions 
which these sciences have made to that subject within the lifetime of 
the present generation. Even in the least fruitful period in the past 
this position would have been disastrous. For there is no lesson in 
the history of philosophy clearer and more emphatic than one which 
cannot be expressed in any better words than Professor Huxley's, viz., 
“The men who have made the most important positive additions to 
philosophy, such as Descartes, Spinoza, and Kant, not to mention 
more recent examples, have been deeply imbued with the spirit of 
physical science; and in some cases, such as those of Descartes and 
Kant, have been largely acquainted with its details. In truth, the 
laboratory is the fore-court of the temple of philosophy; and whoso 
has not offered sacrifices and undergone purification there, has little 
chance of admission into the sanctuary." And if this has been true 
in the past of those sciences upon which philosophy rests, how much 
more so in our own day, when these sciences have become the sources 


.of knowledge that has transformed and reconstructed the very foun- 


dations of human thought!" 


* Nineteenth Century, February 1895. 
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VII. H we are not self-deceived, no scholars in the world 
are more sagacious than those in the United States about the 
subordination of all special knowledge to larger relations. 
Nowhere are the representatives of special sciences less restricted 
by the contents of their particular material. Nowhere are 
scholars more anxious to generalize their special knowledge by 
coórdinating it with knowledge of other portions or phases of 
reality. This trait of American genius makes the differentiation 
of sociology as a distinct department of thought at once certain 
and difficult. In each of the social sciences there are American 
scholars who are successful and inspiring leaders both in special 
research and in constructive combination of their own with other 
results. These men have been elaborating the method of sociol- 
ogy, although they may still prefer to distinguish their work by 
another name. 

Ably conducted American journals devoted to special social 
sciences publish in almost every number important papers upon 
topics which lead discussion far beyond the limits of their par- 
ticular science. Without invading the field of these journals 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL or SocioLocy will be a medium for 
exchange of thought between scholars upon the work of develop- 
ing an orderly view of associated human activities as a whole. 
In this JourNAL a large number of American scholars, with many 
representative European sociologists will also try to express their 
best thoughts upon discoverable principles of societary relation- 
ship, in such a way that they might assist all intelligent men in 
taking the largest possible view of their rights and duties as 
citizens. 

The JougNAL will thus be primarily technical. It will be 
devoted to the organization of knowledge pertaining to the rela- 
tions of men in society into a sociology that shall represent the 
best American scholarship. On the other hand the Journat will 
attempt to translate sociology into the language of ordinary life, 
so that it will not appear to be merely a classification and expla- 
nation of fossil facts. As the contents of this number will show, 
itis not supposed essential to the scientific or even the tech- 
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nical character of thought that it shall be made up of abstractly 
formulated principles. On the contrary, the aim of science 
should be to show the meaning of familiar things, not to 
construct a kingdom for itself in which, if familiar things are 
admitted, they are obscured under an impenetrable disguise of 
artificial expression. If sociology is to be of any influence 
among practical men, it must be able to put its wisdom about 
things that interest ordinary menin a form which men of affairs 
will see to be true to life. That form will frequently be the 
one in which not theorists but men of affairs themselves view 
the facts concerned. These men are then the most author- 
itative sociologists. No subject which pertains to men’s pur- 
suits is beneath the notice of sociology, provided it can be 
treated so that its relation to involved pursuits becomes more 
evident. 

While the sociological staff of The University of Chicago will 
be the responsible editors of the JourNAL, the contributors will be 
men and women who are gathering the materials of social philos- 
ophy from the most diverse sources. The contents will vary 
from discussions of methodology to treatment of plans for 


“social amelioration and to descriptions of minute social 


groups, or of specially significant social conditions, processes or 
functions. The JounNar will be the “organ” of the editors in no 
other sense than of any other responsible sociologists who may 
desire to present their thought in its pages. The platform of 
the JourxaL will be simply that it is possible to so far increase 
our present intelligence! about social utilities that there may be 
much more effective combination for the promotion of the gen- 
eral welfare than has thus far been organized; and accordingly 
help will be sought of anyone who can assist in defining the 
aims or in discovering the means of more rational associated 
effort. 

In treating of specific proposals for social amelioration the 
aim will be to explain them in their relation not to immediate 
ends, but to the most remote results that can be anticipated. 
They will be estimated not by their value as palliatives, not with 
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paramount reference to the satisfaction of the persons whom 
they would directly affect, but by the nature of the modification 
which they seem likely to impose upon the type or the tend- 
encies of society. 

To many possible readers the most important question about 
the conduct of the JouRNar will be with reference to its attitude 
toward “Christian Sociology." The answer is, in a word, 
toward Christian sociology sincerely deferential, toward alleged 
* Christian sociologists" severely suspicious. 

Upon the platform thus indicated the editors will attempt to 
make THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SoctioLocy a factor of restraint 
upon premature sociological opinion, a means of promoting 
the development of a just and adequate social philosophy, and 
an element of strength and support in every wise endeavor to 
insure the good of men. 
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Ambivalent Cartesians: Durkheim, 
Montesquieu, and Method! 


Robert Alun Jones 
University of Illinois 


Recent scholarship has emphasized Durkheim’s early debt to Ger- 
man social science. Why, then, did Durkheim write his Latin thesis 
on Montesquieu, insisting that the latter had “laid down the princi- 
ples of the new science”? The answer is twofold: first because Mon- 
tesquieu himself was extremely ambivalent about the French En- 
lightenment’s confident legacy of Cartesian rationalism and second 
because this made Montesquieu’s The Spirit of the Laws the “per- 
fect forge” within which Durkheim could explore his own ambiva- 
lence about the relative merits of French rationalism and German 
empiricism, and thus shape the tool—the comparative method—he 
applied in The Division of Labor in Society. 


INTRODUCTION: THE LATIN THESIS AND ITS CONTEXT 


As we celebrate the centenary of sociology’s first classic— Durkheim's 
(1984) doctoral thesis, The Division of Labor in Society (De la division 
du travail social, 1893)—it is useful to recall that it was preceded by a 
less distinguished sibling: Durkheim’s Latin thesis on Montesquieu’s De 
l'esprit des lois.? I hasten to add that this alleged utility does not derive 
from this sibling’s stature as a model of empirical sociological research. 
On the contrary, as Henri Peyre (1960, p. xiii) has pointed out, the 
purpose of the Latin thesis was less to exhibit original research or pro- 
found reflection than to display the candidate’s “humanistic culture” and 
“rhetorical gifts.” The utility rather lies in the fact that, in Durkheim’s 
extremely selective pantheon of those who had anticipated or at least 
adumbrated the scientific study of social facts, Montesquieu occupied a 
position second only to Aristotle (see, e.g., Durkheim 1888, p. 45). It 


! Correspondence may be addressed to Robert Alun Jones, Department of Sociology, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 61801. 

? The title of Durkheim’s thesis is Quid Secundatus Politicae Scientiae Instituendae 
Contulerit (1892). It is also available in translation in French (see Durkheim 1937, 
1953) and English (Durkheim 1960; it is this English-language version, drawn from 
the 1953 French translation, that I quote in this article). 
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was Montesquieu, Durkheim insisted on the very first page of his thesis, 
who had “laid down the principles of the new science." The careful 
scrutiny of this “other” thesis, therefore, affords an insight into Durk- 
heim's notion of what those principles were, even as they were applied 
to the problem of the evolution of industrial societies in its more famous 
sequel. 

But the Latin thesis is of special interest for a second, more compelling 
reason as well. Several of us have recently emphasized the extent of 
Durkheim's debt to German social science, with its roots in post-Kantian 
romanticism, historicism, and empiricism (see, e.g., Lepenies 1988; Mes- 
trovic 1988, 1991; Jones 1993). My own, quite specific goal has been to 
place these influences within the larger context of the development of 
scientific education in the 19th century. To briefly summarize that argu- 
ment, after the French Revolution had swept away the scientific institu- 
tions of the ancien régime, Napoleon replaced the autonomous, self- 
governing universities with a centralized Parisian administration. This 
led to the migration of French scientific genius to Paris and a period of 
undeniable if ephemeral brilliance in the history of French science. But 
various factors, including advances in technology, the increasing com- 
plexity of scientific research, the need for more formal, specialized train- 
ing, growing scientific professionalization, a more complex division of 
intellectual labor, the lack of disciplinary control over appointments to 
vacant chairs, and so on, made this centralized, elitist system unrespon- 
sive to the demands of 19th-century science.* 

The German institutional context was quite different. At least until 
1860, "Germany" itself was a cultural rather than a political expression, 
and its universities were thus inventions of the individual states, enjoying 
both a high degree of administrative autonomy and a long tradition of 
institutional rivalry. This competition encouraged the German universi- 
ties to respond to the call for new courses, new chairs, new research 
facilities—in short, to the needs of the new science generally. Wilhelm 
von Humboldt's University of Berlin became the model for this transfor- 
mation, redefining the role of the university as the advancement of sci- 


3 “Although it is always a mistake to trace the birth of a science to a particular 
thinker,” Durkheim repeated, “it is Montesquieu who first laid down the fundamental 
principles of social science. Not that he stated them in explicit terms. He speculated 
very little about the conditions of the science he inaugurated. But these principles 
and conditions are inherent in his ideas, and it is not difficult to recognize and formu- 
late them” (Durkheim 1960, p. 61). у 

^ Compare Gilpin (1968, рр. 86, 107, 113-14) and Jones (1993). A revised, abridged 
translation of the latter appears in Sociological Farum (March 1994) under the title 
“The Positive Science of Ethics in France: German Influences on The Division of 
Labor in Society." 
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ence, replacing the self-taught academic virtuoso with the formally 
trained scientific specialist and elevating the creation of new knowledge 
over the transmission of the culture of the past. These institutional differ- 
ences were reflected in the distinctive character of French and German 
science. The French remained committed to the Cartesian ideal of indi- 
vidual scientific genius, epitomized in the small, often ill-equipped /abo- 
vatoire de chaire where the professor explored his own ideas with a few 
poorly trained assistants. German science, by contrast, was aggressively 
Baconian, as it focused on the systematic analysis of concrete scientific 
problems by means of a highly integrated division of scientific labor. 
Eventually French intellectuals found themselves admiring German 
models of scientific education. Louis Pasteur begged the government to 
establish research institutes, while Victor Duruy introduced a number of 
reforms, including the establishment of the École Pratique des Hautes 
Études and scholarships for promising agrégés to visit Germany and learn 
of the latest scholarly and scientific advances (cf. Zeldin 1977, p. 248). 
Studies of German higher education and social science appeared in the 
Revue Internationale de l'Enseignement, the Revue Philosophique, and 
the Journal des Economistes, including important examinations of Ger- 
man psychology by Théodule Ribot and less significant but noteworthy 
discussions of German social science by Alfred Espinas and Alfred Fouil- 
lée.° After 1880, the French government established laboratories for in- 
dustrial research at Nancy, Grenoble, and the Conservatoire National 
des Arts et Métiers and simultaneously expanded the number of engi- 
neering schools and institutes, especially in chemistry, electricity, and 
other rapidly emerging science-based technologies.’ But none of these 


5 The names Pasteur, Bernard, Curie, etc.—not to mention an AJS referee—remind 
me that France hardly lacked individual scientific genius. The point made by Gilpin 
is rather that France lacked the political and educational infrastructure to continue 
producing first-rate science—especially as the latter became more specialized, profes- 
sionalized, and dependent upon a complex division of intellectual labor. 

6 Compare Ribot (1876, 1885), Espinas (1877), and Fouillée (1880). Other examples 
include Block's “Le 27* Congrès d'Eisenach, tenu par les économistes autoritaires" 
(1874), "La Nouvelle école autoritaire ou les socialistes en chaire" (1876), “La Quin- 
tessence du socialisme de la chaire” (1877), and “Une Nouvelle définition de l'écono- 
mie politique, à propos de l'ouvrage de M. Schaeffle" (1882); Dameth’s “Les Nou- 
velles doctrines économiques désignées sous le titre de socialisme de la chaire” (1878); 
and Passy’s “Le Socialisme de la chaire” (1879). Considering the period and extent 
of this French literature on German social science, it is essential to make a distinction 
in Durkheim’s later reply to Simon Deploige: “tous ces travaux allemands dont parle 
M. Deploige,” Durkheim said, “c’est moi qui les ai fait connaitre en France; C'est 
moi qui ai montré comment, bien qu'ils ne fussent pas l'oeuvre de sociologues, ils 
pouvaient cependant servir au progrés de la sociologie" (1907, p. 607). 

? According to Gilpin, in 1880 there were only 9 grandes écoles and 11 lesser engi- 
neering and technical schools, while 15 new schools were to be added during the next 
20 years (1968, p. 91). As expressed by Raymond Poincaré, the hope was "to introduce 
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reforms, Robert Gilpin (1968) insists, altered the fundamental structure 
of French higher education generally or of scientific education in particu- 
lar. The Franco-Prussian War simply exacerbated these anxieties about 
scientific education, as French intellectuals attributed Germany military 
success to a collective spirit born of the superiority of their educational 
system.? 

Durkheim was well aware of these attempts at scientific and educa- 
tional reform. In his review of Scháffles Bau und Leben des sozialen 
Körpers, he emphasized how “highly instructive” these empirically de- 
tailed, statistically based inductions could be for an audience more ac- 
customed to the “clear and distinct ideas” of Cartesian rational- 
ism (Durkheim 1885c, p. 97). Reviewing Alfred Fouillée’s La Propriété 
sociale et la démocratie the same year, Durkheim objected to Fouillée's 
misrepresentations of Scháffle's socialism and endorsed Fouillée’s call for 
academic chairs for the teaching of social science in France— adding 
that, on the latter point, Germany “surpassed us long ago” (Durkheim 
18856, pp. 451, 449). Still again, praising Gumplowicz's Grundriss der 
Soziologie as further evidence of “the most resolute efforts that are being 
made in Germany to extend sociological investigations in every direc- 
tion," Durkheim added: “How regrettable it is that this interesting 
movement is so little known and so little pursued in France! So it is that 
sociology, French in origin, increasingly becomes a German science."? 
Finally, even as these early reviews appeared, Durkheim, supported by 
one of Duruy's scholarships for bright young agrégés, was visiting the 
universities of Berlin, Marburg, and Leipzig. Louis Liard, the devout 
republican, Renouvierist, and directeur de l'instruction supérieur, 
wished to reform the philosophy course for the agrégation at the École 
Normale Supérieure, and he had particularly urged Durkheim to study 
the condition of the social sciences in Germany, that they might provide 
the foundation for such a reform and, indirectly, for a more secular, 


into France the autonomous university as it then existed in Germany, which would 
be a center for uniting teaching and research and for enabling science to contribute 
to French life" (quoted in Gilpin 1968, p. 93). 


* "The victory of Germany," Ernest Renan insisted, *was the victory of science. 
After Jena, the University of Berlin was the center of the regeneration of Germany. 
If we wish to rise from our disasters, let us imitate the conduct of Prussia. French 
intelligence has been weakened; we must strengthen it. Our system of education, 
especially of higher education, has need of radical reform" (1872, p. 55). Steven Lukes 
has also observed that “it was for long widely held that the ‘Prussian Schoolmaster’ 
had triumphed at Sedan" (1973, p. 86). See also Digeon (1959). 

? My translation (from Durkheim 18852, р. 627): “Combien il est regrettable que cet 
intéressant mouvement soit si peu connu et si peu suivi chez nous! C'est ainsi que la 
sociologie, francaise d'origine, devint de plus en plus une science allemande." 
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scientific morality for the Third French Republic. Upon his return, 
Durkheim published the two essays (Durkheim 1887а, 18875) that consti- 
tute the clearest and most detailed evidence of this powerful influence of 
German social science upon his thought." 

In sum, Durkheim's sociology was deeply rooted, both institutionally 
and intellectually, in German sources. Why, then, would he make Mon- 
tesquieu (the “greatest exponent of the Cartesian interpretation of his- 
tory"; Thompson 1942, 2:61—62) the focus of his Latin thesis—itself a 
humanistic exercise whose very existence was a celebration of the 
Cartesian tradition in French thought? (See Peyre 1960, p. xiii.) If, as I 
have argued elsewhere (see Jones 1993; Jones and Kibbee 1993), Durk- 
heim's goal was to replace the language of Cartesian rationalism and its 
emphasis on clear and distinct ideas deduced from first principles with 
this quite different language of German empiricism and its emphasis on 
induction carried out through the careful observation and collection of 
concrete facts, then why would he have been so preoccupied with the 
place of Montesquieu in the development of modern social science? What 
can we learn about Durkheim's relationship to French and German social 
science, and about his own philosophy of science, from the Latin thesis 
on Montesquieu? And finally, why should we care? Do the answers to 
these questions imply anything about the actual practice of sociological 
theory and research, and thus about their relationship to its history? 
Each of these questions is discussed below. 


MONTESQUIEU, DESCARTES, AND THE ENLIGHTENMENT 


'To answer these questions, one must first appreciate the extremely am- 
biguous position Montesquieu occupied within the context of the French 
Enlightenment, as well as the ambivalent nature of his commitment to 
Cartesian rationalism. I will argue that it was precisely this ambiguity 
and ambivalence that made Montesquieu the perfect subject for the Latin 
thesis, and in turn made the thesis an ideal vehicle for Durkheim's own 
attempt to come to terms with his problematic Cartesian legacy. 

To understand Montesquieu's thought, Isaiah Berlin has argued, we 
must first have some grasp of the way French rationalists viewed the 
world at the time Montesquieu wrote The Spirit of the Laws (1748). As 


? Upon Durkheim's return, it was again Liard who exerted his considerable influence 
to create a special position for Durkheim—chargé de cours of social science and 
pedagogy at the Faculty of Letters in Bordeaux—the guise under which sociology 
officially entered the French university system (Lukes 1973, p. 95). 


и I have examined these essays in'detail elsewhere (see Jones 1993). 
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a consequence of the scientific, philosophical, and mathematical innova- 
tions that took place between the publication of Copernicus’s De Revolu- 
tionibus Orbium Coelestium (1543) and Newton’s Philosophiae Naturalis 
Principia Mathematica (1687), the world of nature was conceived as one 
governed by clear-cut laws and principles: the movement of each particle 
in space appeared explicable through logical, deductive inference. By 
sharp contrast, Berlin emphasizes, the world of culture and society 
seemed “uncharted and unchartabls. The human science presented itself 
as a field for the play of blind chance and irrational forces, good and bad 
fortune, the whims of despots, adventurers, and popular passions, which 
left the way open to metaphysical and theological explanations unsup- 
ported by anything worthy of the name of evidence, conducted by meth- 
ods the opposite of rational, the happy hunting-ground of bigots and 
charlatans and their dupes and slaves" (Berlin 1980, p. 133). 

This view of two distinct realms—one governed by regular laws and 
the other left to chaos and caprice— was widely shared by rationalists 
and anticlerics of the 17th century. Descartes himself simply dismissed 
history and the “human sciences" generally as being of no interest to 
genuine seekers after truth, for these areas were incapable of yielding 
either precise definitions or the clear rules of evidence from which irrefut- 
able conclusions could be drawn by logical deduction. *Proud and mag- 
nificent palaces built only on sand and mud," Descartes (1985, pp. 113— 
15) characterized moral philosophy, and “in so far as they borrow their 
principles from philosophy," he added of other sciences, "I decided that 
nothing solid could have been built upon such shaky foundations."'? 

It is in this context that we should understand Montesquieu's claim 
and conviction that he had made a “stupendous discovery”—that is, 
that “for the first time in human history, he had uncovered the funda- 
mental laws which govern the behaviour of human societies, much as 
natural scientists in the previous century had discovered the laws of the 
behaviour of inanimate matter” (Berlin 1980, p. 134). “Those who assert 
that a blind fatality produced the various effects we behold in this world 
talk very absurdly,” Montesquieu (1949, p. 1) asserted, “for can any- 
thing be more unreasonable than to pretend that a blind fatality could 
be productive of intelligent beings?” Social things, like natural things, 


See also Berlin (1980, pp. 133-34). The notable exception here, of course, was 
Giambattista Vico, who, as Berlin notes, “claimed that he had found a thread in this 
seeming labyrinth, and could organise the scattered data by means of the new princi- 
ples which he had brought to light." But Vico *was an obscure, poverty-ridden 
Neapolitan recluse, and no one in France read him, or paid the slightest attention to 
him at this time. The story that Montesquieu had read the Scienza nuova seems to 
be pure legend" (1980, p. 134). R 
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were seen to be subject neither to chance nor to fate. Human behavior 
was intelligible, and once its laws were understood a science of man was 
possible. This, in turn, would create the foundation for the rational sci- 
ence of government, one that would fit means to ends in accordance with 
principles derived from experience and observation. 

Much of this, of course, was consistent with Enlightenment optimism 
and its underlying faith in science and education, political reform and 
social progress. But throughout Montesquieu's work, there was also a 
more skeptical mood. Some of his opinions on specific social and political 
questions irritated the Encyclopedists, who became concerned about 
Montesquieu's reservations regarding the perfectibility of man and soci- 
ety and were thus suspicious of his commitment to their ideals. Montes- 
quieu's 18th- and 19th-century critics ascribed this reticence to his timid- 
ity and also to his “natural conservatism”; but a more likely explanation 
is his deeply felt attraction for the writings of Michel de Montaigne, a 
fellow Gascon and aristocrat whose intellectual traits—an urbane skepti- 
cism, a facility for unmasking illusions, subjective empiricism, a repug- 
nance for religious fanaticism, and a feeling for the diversity of customs 
and the richness of natural forms—he also shared.” 

Berlin insists that this skepticism penetrates to the very core of Montes- 
quieu's thought and explains its internal contradictions, while simulta- 
neously raising the stature of The Spirit of the Laws far above the more 
optimistic works and radical proposals of his Enlightenment contempo- 
гагіеѕ. “By temperament," he observes, “Montesquieu is en empiricist 
who seeks to explain everything by naturalistic means wherever and 
whenever he can" (Berlin 1980, p. 137). This is not to say that he entirely 
avoided metaphysical concepts; on the contrary, The Spirit of the 
Laws—as its famous opening lines testify—reeks of the language of natu- 
ral law. But what Montesquieu principally stressed, Berlin (1980, p. 
137) insists, was the fruit of observation: *He observed curiously, mi- 
nutely and insatiably, all his life. His accounts of his travels, his historical 
sketches, his scattered notes on a wide variety of topics, are detailed, 
vivid and penetrating. He was fascinated by what he saw and what he 
learnt, for its own sake, whether or not it offered evidence for a hypothe- 


13 See Hulliung (1976, pp. 113-14). Similarly, Neumann (1949, pp. xviii-xix, xxxiii) 
argues that the "deepest influence" on Montesquieu was Montaigne, that he always 
read Descartes "through the skepticism of Montaigne,” and that this has been “inade- 
quately stressed" by other scholars and commentators. 

14 “Laws, in their most general signification, are the necessary relations arising from 
the nature of things. In this sense all beings have their laws: the Deity his laws, the 
material world its laws, the intelligences superior to man their laws, the beasts their 
laws, man his laws" (Montesquievf 1949, p. 1). 
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sis or pointed a moral that he wished to emphasise."5 This in turn 
explains certain features of Montesquieu's works. His descriptions of 
characters and events are neither the caricatures nor the consciously ide- 
alized exaggerations typical of 18th-century literature. The Persians Us- 
bek and Rica, for example, are characterized not as superior or inferior 
to the Parisians, but rather as utterly dissimilar, representing the sheer, 
irreducible variety of practice, habit, and custom, so that what is obvious 
and "normal" in one culture appears ludicrous and perverse in the other 
(see Montesquieu 1973). Similarly, despite its posture as a systematic, 
logically constructed political treatise, The Spirit of the Laws literally 
abounds in sudden digressions and episodic asides, ostensibly called forth 
as evidence in support of more general laws and hypotheses, but which 
rather reflect Montesquieu's fascination for the particular, the detailed, 
and the concrete. The resulting chaos has been acknowledged by many 
scholars ("initial bewilderment," Franz Neumann [1949, p. xxxi] once 
observed, “is the inevitable fate of every reader of The Spivit of the 
Laws"), and this in turn has led to concerted, and occasionally ingenious, 
efforts to restore some semblance of order (see, e.g., the attempts of 
Barckhausen [(1904) 1970, pp. 10-11; 1907, pp. 264—65], Levin [1936, 
p. 4], Sabine [1937, p. 556], and Lanson [1932, pp. 5—7]. Recognizing 
that it “would be ungenerous to disparage the devoted labours of so 
many scholars and commentators," Berlin wonders if this is not "all 
so much misdirected ingenuity," for "Montesquieu is not a systematic 
philosopher, not a deductive thinker, not a historian, not a scientist, and 
one of his great merits lies in the fact that although he claims to be 
founding a new science in the spirit of Descartes, his practice.is better 
than his professions, and he is, in fact, doing nothing of the kind, because 
he realises that the material will not allow it" (Berlin 1980, pp. 137—38).!5 
In short, if Montesquieu's "stupendous discovery" included the notion 
that social facts could be studied scientifically, it equally included his 
recognition that the attempt to impose upon these facts some preestab- 
lished, metaphysical conception was “an excessively artificial proceed- 
ing, repugnant to the nature of this particular topic,” one which would 
“turn out, as later sociology has all too often proved to be, exceedingly 
sterile in results” (Berlin 1980, p. 138). 


15 See Richter’s observation that Montesquieu’s actual practices were “inconsistent 
with the older notion that there exists an external, natural law superior to positive 
law. Yet Montesquieu refused to abandon the theory of natural law, despite its patent 
incompatibility with his own” (1968, p. 468). 

16 Berlin cites a passage from Montesquieu's Pensées: “On ne s'est guère jamais 
trompé plus grossiérement que lorsqu'on a voulu réduire en systéme les sentiments 
des hommes, et, sans contredit, la plus mauvaise copie de l'homme est celle qui se 
trouve dans les livres, qui sont un amas de propositions générales, presque toujours 
fausses" (quoted in Berlin 1980, p. 138). 
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But if the concrete particularities of human experience were thus resis- 
tant, by their very nature, to the abstract, metaphysical concepts of 
French rationalism, what was Montesquieu's method? “For all that 
Montesquieu speaks of Cartesian methods,” Berlin assures us, “he does 
not, fortunately for himself and posterity, apply them” (Berlin 1980, p. 
138; emphasis added). Instead, he advances “tentative principles and 
hypotheses,” defends them by “adducing the never wholly conclusive 
evidence of observation,” and uses them “in the manner which the sub- 
ject-matter seems to call for” (Berlin 1980, p. 138). Moniesquieu's fa- 
mous attack on Hobbes’s state of nature and the social contract, his 
conception of societies as analogous to biological organisms, his notion of 
different social and psychological “types”—all were “bold and fruitful 
notions,” Berlin admits, but ones that “rested on aperçus and unsystem- 
atic observations dominated by moral purpose, not on careful and ex- 
haustive, morally neutral researches like those made by his contemporar- 
ies Buffon and Linnaeus” (Berlin 1980, p. 140). 

The heart and soul of these aperçus and observations (as Durkheim 
recognized so well) was Montesquieu’s classification of societal 
“types”—that is, despotism, monarchy, and republic (the latter subdi- 
vided into democracies and aristocracies; see Montesquieu 1949, pp. 8— 
18). The classification was an attempt to improve upon Aristotle, and it 
owes an equal debt to the ancient, metaphysical doctrine of natural kinds 
(see Aristotle 1962). Each of these societal types thus possesses its own 
distinctive “principle” or “inner force" (i.e., the principle of despotism 
is fear, that of monarchy, honor, of democracy, virtue, and of aristocracy, 
moderation) which enables it to function as it does (see Montesquieu 
1949, pp. 19-28). Each principle quite naturally reflects the physical 
circumstances and material conditions (e.g., climate, topography, popu- 
lation size and density, etc.) of the society in question. But Berlin empha- 
sizes the extent to which Montesquieu’s model here is biological rather 
than chemical; it depends upon final rather than mechanical causes and 
was thus precisely the model that had been abandoned by the “new 
science” of Galileo and Newton (Berlin 1980, p. 141). Montesquieu’s 
rejection of the new model is important because Durkheim recognized it 
instantly, and it became the basis of his most important objection to The 
Spirit of the Laws, one reflected in both the Latin thesis and The Division 
of Work in Society (see below and see Durkheim 1960, pp. 41—42 [1953, 
рр. 83—84]; see also n.29 below). The laws appropriate to a particular 
society, Montesquieu insisted, should always relate to the principle of its 
distinctive type: “The relation of laws to this principle,” Montesquieu 
explained, “strengthens the several springs of government; and this prin- 
ciple derives thence, in its turn, a new degree of vigor” (Montesquieu 
1949, p. 40). Inversely, when laws ignore or contradict a society’s “inner 
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principle,” the society becomes liable to decay and disaster (pp. 
109—25).17 

The simile of intelligent legislation, as with Aristotle and also with 
Durkheim, is thus medical: "The business of legislators and administra- 
tors, judges, and of everyone concerned with social issues in any form, 
is to preserve, maintain, improve the health of society" (Berlin 1980, p. 
141). But Montesquieu is unusual among his Enlightenment contempo- 
raries, Berlin emphasizes, in his insistence that what constitutes this 
societal “health” will vary from one society to another, according to its 
particular environment and the distinctive inner “principle” that guides 
its response to these conditions. While the Encyclopedists and philo- 
sophes struggled to find some objective criterion or abstract, universal 
standard in the light of which a "good" society or institution might be 
known, Berlin points out that Montesquieu—-like a good physician— was 
content to observe carefully, to recognize things for what they are, and 
to make recommendations accordingly: 


A physician does not, after all, usually ask himself what precisely it is that 
good health consists in, and why; he takes it for granted, and calls himself 
a physician because he knows a healthy and normal organism from one 
which is sick or abnormal, and knows, moreover, that what is good for 
one type of organism may be fatal to another, and that what is needed in 
one climate is unnecessary or dangerous in another. Similarly Montesquieu 
assumed that the idea of political and moral health is too familiar to need 
analysis, that when it is present this is quite patent, and that to be rational 
is to recognise it for what it is, to know the symptoms, to know how to 
cure the relevant diseases and how to maintain the organism. [Berlin 1980, 
рр. 142-43]? 


This taste for what was real and concrete rather than ideal and abstract 
left Montesquieu open to charges of moral relativism and indifference to 
ultimate values, from both radicais and reactionaries. “There are many 
local laws in various religions,” an example of Montesquieu’s offense 
against the latter began, “and when Montezuma with so much obstinacy 
insisted that the religion of the Spaniards was good for their country, 
and his for Mexico, he did not assert an absurdity; because, in fact, 
legislators could never help having a regard to what nature had estab- 


1 Montesquieu examined at length a specific example of such decay in the fall of the 
Roman Republic ([1734] 1965). Republics can remain healthy, Montesquieu argued, 
only if they remain relatively small. Wha- ruined Rome was thus imperialist expansion 
and the resulting displacement of republican virtue by personal despotism. See Berlin 
(1980, p. 143). : 

18 Durkheim would have accepted this as a tolerable description of the role of the 
sociologist. 
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lished before them" (Montesquieu 1949, vol. 2, bk. 24, p. 42).? The 
Spirit of the Laws offended the Encyclopedists and philosophes as well, 
not simply through its skeptical, Montaignian mood, but also because of 
its opposition to any universal criterion of rationality, which subverted 
any effort to show that all religions were tissues of falsehood.^? Voltaire 
and Helvétius were no less frustrated by Montesquieu's sense— deeply 
felt by Durkheim—of the sheer complexity of concrete social phenomena, 
which led him to resist simple, radical solutions for fear of their unpre- 
dictable consequences (Berlin 1980, pp. 146-47). 

Finally, while no figure in the 18th century did more to draw attention 
to the influence of material factors on society and culture," Montesquieu 
never embraced an aggressively determinist position. In a manner more 
reminiscent of Max Weber, Montesquieu suggested that the laws that 
govern human behavior are somehow less binding than those that govern 
physical matter, that some material causes simply render certain social 
consequences “more probable" (not inevitable), and that these causes can, 
to a significant degree, be counteracted by deliberate human action.” 


19 After the publication of the Persian Letters ([1721] 1973)—in which values com- 
monly accepted in Paris or Rome are made to seem as absurd as Persian customs did 
to the French or Italians— Cardinal De Fleury prevented Montesquieu's election to 
the Académie Frangaise under the pretext that he was a resident of Bardeaux; almost 
immediately upon the appearance of The Spirit of the Laws the Sorbonne and the 
assembly of bishops attempted to have the work banned (Neumann 1949, pp. xi, xiii). 
Berlin adds that Montesquieu was denounced fiercely by the Jansenists, and his books 
were put on the Index, the Roman Catholic Church’s list of forbidden publications 
(1980, p. 147). 

?? Recall that Durkheim, in The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, attacked the 
attempts of rationalists to use the scientific study of religious institutions as an instru- 
ment against religion itself (1915, pp. 13—15). 

21 “In fact the whole system of values upon which the Enlightenment rested began 
to crumble, if the very possibility of a single universal method for obtaining true 
answers to moral and metaphysical questions, true for all men, at all times, every- 
where, quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus, was doubted or denied. Indeed, 
the very tone of Montesquieu, the whole tenor of his work was somehow felt to be 
subversive of the principles of the new age" (Berlin 1980, p. 148). 


22 Berlin adds that Montesquieu identified "strategic points" in the network of social 
relations—e.g., the connection of free trade with military security, the influence of 
modern communications systems on despotic governments, the effect of new weapons 
on international relations, etc. See Berlin (1980, p. 149). 

23This, Berlin insists, is to Montesquieu’s “eternal credit," for it demonstrates again 
his decision to be guided by concrete facts rather than abstract principles, to observe 
and describe social and historical patterns and regularities while not "betraying" 
them to some rational, artificially imposed system of ideas (Berlin 1980, p. 151). 
Montesquieu thus objected to the claims of rationalists like Spinoza that “a man can 
be a great scoundrel and yet have committed no crime, because he is caused to act 
abominably by circumstances over which he has no control” (see Berlin 1980, pp. 
149-50). 
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And the goal of such action is not some utopian state, but rather the 
preservation of an unstable equilibrium in which each law or force is 
checked by another, producing an “elaborate mosaic” of countervailing 
powers. This, of course, became Montesquieu's most famous and 
influential idea—the notion cf a constitutional “separation of 
powers”—which was inspired by his travels in England (1729-31) de- 
spite the fact that such a separation existed there no more than it did in 
France (see Neumann 1949, pp. li-lix).”4 

This brings us to the subject of liberty, which the separation of powers 
was designed to protect. “It is trus that in democracies the people seem 
to act as they please," Montesquieu acknowledged, "but political liberty 
does not consist in an unlimited freedom. In governments, that is, in 
societies directed by laws, liberty can consist only in the power of doing 
what we ought to will, and in not being constrained to do what we ought 
not to will.” Liberty, in short, is “a right of doing whatever the laws 
permit" (Montesquieu 1949, р. 150).25 But if liberty is thus the freedom 
to act unless such an act is prohibited by law, Franz Neumann is quite 
right to suggest that "the character of the restraining laws must necessar- 
ily move into the center of [Montesquieu's] theory" (1949, p. 50). What 
underlies these laws and renders them legitimate, especially insofar as 
they are taken as setting the parameters of human liberty? What are we 
to make of the possibility of an unjust law that, by this conception, we 
have no right to violate? 

Montesquieu's answers to these and other questions about liberty and 
justice indicate how deeply he was still indebted to the ancient and medi- 
eval tradition of natural law. “Before laws were made,” Montesquieu 
insisted, “there were relations of possible justice. To say there is nothing 
just or unjust but what is commanded or forbidden by positive law, is 
the same as saying that before the describing of a circle all the radii were 
not equal" (Montesquieu 1949, p. 2). In a completely rational society, 
therefore, unjust laws would not exist, for all laws would conform to 
natural law. But "the intelligent world," Montesquieu added, *is far 
from being so well governed as the physical." No human society is capa- 
ble of fully realizing this natural standard of absolute justice. 

Montesquieu's discussions of the various types of government are thus 
attempts to find various approximations of natural law, with particular 
attention to those conditions— climatic, topographic, demographic, social 
and psychological—that render these approximations incomplete and un- 


24 Here, Neumann suggests, Montesquieu's rationalism got the better of his empiri- 
cism (see Neumann 1949, pp. liv—lv). 

25 If a citizen could do what the laws farbid, Montesquieu continues, “he would be 
no longer possessed of liberty, because all his fellow-citizens would have the same 
power” (1949, p. 150). 
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satisfactory. For Montesquieu, civil society itself thus became an agent 
of history, and the proper focus of sociological study (Neumann 1949, 
pp. xxxix-xl) The tension—if not downright contradiction— between 
these two themes in The Spirit of the Laws has been a focus of Montes- 
quieu’s critics at least since Hume’s Enquiry Concerning ihe Principles 
of Morals (1751).75 On the one hand, Montesquieu invoked the rationalist 
doctrine that positive law must always be measured against the standard 
of some transcendent set of metaphysical principles. On the other, with 
stunning orginality, he introduced the more empiricist doctrine that laws 
are the evolving expression of the largely unconscious moral habits, be- 
liefs, and attitudes of particular societies at particular times and places, 
these unconscious factors themselves reflecting the specific material con- 
ditions in which they emerged. The first represented the Roman and 
Napoleonic tradition of codified law, committed to the application of 
general principles whose validity was regarded as timeless and universal. 
The second reflected a more conservative, pragmatic tradition, epito- 
mized in the writings of Burke and the German jurists,?” for whom law 
was the organic expression of the deepest traditions of a nation, culture, 
or community, and was not to be deflected by arbitrary and artificial 
reforms (see Berlin 1980, p. 156).”8 

The same ambivalence can be seen in Montesquieu's use of important 
words like reason and nature. In his more rationalist moods, for example, 


26 “The laws have, or ought to have," Hume observed, “a constant reference to the 
constitution of government, the manners, the climate, the religion, the commerce, the 
situation of each society. A late author of genius, as well as learning, has prosecuted 
this subject at large, and has established, from these principles, a system of political 
knowledge, which abounds in ingenious and brilliant thoughts, and is not wanting in 
solidity.” But the very same writer, Hume added in a footnote, "sets out with a 
different theory, and supposes all right to be founded on certain rapports or relations; 
which is a system, that, in my opinion, never will be reconciled with true philosophy” 
(1975, рр. 196-97, 197n.1). 


27 The leading figure here was Friedrich Karl von Savigny (1779-1861), who molded 
the ideas of Montesquieu, Edmund Burke, and Justus Méser into the foundations of 
the romantic, historical school of law in the early 19th century. See his Geschichte des 
römischen Rechts in Mittelalter (7 vols., 1815—34) and System des heutigen römischen 
Rechts (8 vols., 1840—49). Durkheim's interest in this school is reflected in his discus- 
sion of Savigny’s descendants Rudolf von Ihering (1818-92) and Albert-Hermann 
Post (1839—95), whose works he reviewed in “La Science positive de la morale en 
Allemagne" (see Durkheim 18875). Steven Lukes has already noted the “strikingly 
Burkean” tone of this essay, written shortly after Durkheim’s return from Germany 
(Lukes 1973, pp. 77—78, 78n.59). 

28 Berlin suggests that there was also a more radical extension of this pragmatic tradi- 
tion and that it is reflected in the demand that the law should constantly respond to 
changing social needs. Durkheim’s jnterest in Montesquieu—mediated by his reading 
of German jurisprudence—was clearly related to the more conservative element 
within this pragmatic tradition of legal theory (see Durkheim 18875, esp. pp. 49-58). 
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Montesquieu uses “reason” in the manner of Descartes, that is, to refer 
to the intuitive perception of general laws; but in other, more empiricist 
moods, it seems to refer to a more pragmatic grasp of what a particular 
society needs in order to adapt to specific conditions and circumstances. 
Similarly, in the Cartesian context, "natüre" takes revenge on those who 
legislate in ignorance of or indifference to natural law; but in other con- 
texts, nature is simply the way things are, the material causes of particu- 
lar institutions adapted to them, and thus the proper subject of sociologi- 
cal investigation. In all of Montesquieu's writings, Berlin thus 
emphasizes, there is “а kind of continuous dialectic . . . between absolute 
values which seem to correspond to the permanent interests of men as 
such, and those which depend upon time and place in a concrete situa- 
tion" (Berlin 1980, p. 157). 


THE CONDITIONS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Montesquieu's ambivalence over absolute and relative values was no less 
obvious to Durkheim than it had been to Hume. On the contrary, it 
made The Spirit of the Laws the perfect forge in which Durkheim would 
shape the tools to be applied in The Division of Labor in Society. For 
Durkheim, like Montesquieu, was troubled by the legacy of Cartesian 
metaphysics and, no less than Montesquieu, sought to temper its empha- 
sis on “clear and distinct ideas” with a language more responsive to the 
concrete complexity of things (see Jones 1993; Jones and Kibbee 1993; and 
the conclusion below). In his writings between 1885 and 1890, Durkheim 
repeatedly warned that sociology, whose origins were French, was be- 
coming more and more a “German science”; to counteract this trend, 
he urged French sociologists to follow the example of Wundt’s Psycholo- 
gisches Institut in Leipzig, where Durkheim himself had observed care- 
ful, laborious experiments involving concrete psychological phenomena 
in all their detail and complexity (see Jones 1993). 

The Latin thesis is thus an extended exploration of the relative merits 
of rationalism and empiricism and, indirectly, of the relative contribu- 
tions of their French and German progenitors. Alluding to “the prestige 
of recent works” on sociology by “eminent English and German philoso- 
phers,"? for example, Durkheim denied that social science is “foreign 


29 The reference here is to Albert Scháffles Bau und Leben des sozialen Kórpers 
(1875), whose first volume Durkheim had already reviewed quite favorably (see 1885c); 
Ferdinand Tónnies's Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft (1887), which Durkheim had also 
reviewed earlier (see 1889); Walter Bagehot's Physics and Politics (1872); the French 
translation (1878—79) of the first volume of Herbert Spencer's Principles of S ociology 
(1876), as well as Spencer's Descriptive Sociology (1873—81). Unfortunately, the refer- 
ences in the second French translation (1953) of the Latin thesis were not preserved 
in the English translation (1960); therefore, I have provided page references to both 
editions below; but the observation affords another opportunity to repeat Steven 
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to our ways and to the French mind." On the contrary, the foundations 
of sociology were laid by Comte; the *very impetus" of the Third Repub- 
lic’s concern with social problems “came from our eighteenth-century 
philosophers”; and amid that “brilliant group of writers,” Durkheim 
observed, “Montesquieu occupies a place apart,” for no one before him 
“had perceived so clearly the conditions necessary for the establishment 
of this discipline” (Durkheim 1960, pp. 1, 2 [1953, pp. 26, 28]). 

What are these prerequisites? What is necessary for a discipline to call 
itself a science? For Durkheim, there were at least two necessary condi- 
tions, both echoing the arguments of his teacher, Emile Boutroux: “A 
discipline may be called a science,” Durkheim argued, “only if it has a 
definite field to explore. . . . If it does not have definite material to 
describe and interpret, it exists in a vacuum.” Second, this field must 
be comprised, not simply of ideas, nor even of our ideas of things, but 
of things (choses) and realities (réalités) themselves. Taken together, these 
two conditions seem to have been not only necessary but also sufficient: 
“Aside from the desription and interpretation of reality," Durkheim thus 
added, social science “can have no real function" (Durkheim 1960, p. 3 
[1953, р. 29.30 

Social science is thus the scientific study of social things (choses soci- 
ale)—laws, customs, religions, suicide rates, the division of labor, and 
so on— which, like the other things in nature, have their own peculiar 
characteristics. But unti] quite recently, Durkheim insisted, no philoso- 
pher had viewed the things studied by social science in this way. Durk- 
heim acknowledged that Aristotle whose Ethics and Politics he had 
taught at the University of Bordeaux—was more an “empiricist” than 
was Plato; but Aristotle's real concern was less with the discovery of the 
laws of social life than with the determination of the best form of society. 
Aristotle's Ethics thus begins with the argument that happiness is the 
purpose of life, and that the goal of society should be to provide the 
context through which this end might reasonably be achieved—that is, 
through the practice of the virtues. But this, Durkheim observed, is not 
a goal that societies actually pursue; rather, it is the way societies should 


Lukes's call—now more than 20 years old—for a standard English edition of Durk- 
heim's works (1973, p. 591). 


20 “I owe (the distinction between sociology and psychology] first to my master, Bou- 
troux, who, at the Ecole Normale Supérieure, repeated frequently to us that each 
science must, as Aristotle says, explain [its own phenomena] by ‘its own 
principles'—e.g., psychology by psychological principles, biology by biological princi- 
ples. Most impressed by this idea, I applied it to sociology. I was confirmed in this 
method by the reading of Comte, since for him, sociology is irreducible to biology 
(and consequently to psychology), just as biology is irreducible to the physico-chemical 
sciences” (Durkheim 1907, pp. 612—13). See Boutroux ([1874] 1916). 
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be organized if they are to assist {лег members in the realization of their 
specific telos; and while Aristotle did eventually turn to historical facts, 
he did so only to show how his criginal principles might be adapted to 
various situations. 

From Aristotle to Montesquieu, philosophers continued to make the 
same fundamental error: ' 


They thought that all such pheromena depended upon the human will and 
hence failed to realize that thev are actual things, like all other things in 
nature, which have their particular characteristics and consequently call 
for sciences that can describe and explain them. It seemed to them sufficient 
to ascertain what the will should strive for and what it should avoid in 
canstituted societies. According:y, they sought to know, not the nature and 
origin of social phenomena, not what they actually are, but what they 
ought to be; their aim was not to offer us as true an image of nature as 
possible, but to confront our imagination with the idea of a perfect society, 
а model to be imitated. [Durkheim 1960, рр. 3—4 (1953, pp. 29—30)] 


While Durkheim thus disparaged Montesquieu's predecessors for practic- 
ing "not a science but an art," he was clearly not suggesting that their 
formulations were in any sense irrational. On the contrary, their prefer- 
ences for one form of the state over another were typically conjoined 
with rational demonstrations anc even "proofs"—for example, that a 
particular preference was more *consonant with human nature" than 
its counterparts—a style of argument Durkheim characterized as a kind 
of “science within агі.”?! But in what amounts to a sweeping indictment 
of one of the favorite arguments of Enlightenment social and political 
thought, Durkheim insisted that the deduction of such preferences from 
the abstract principles of human nature is Psychology rather than social 
science—indeed, that such arguments rarely contain anything that is 
“social” at all. In any case, "true? science asserts its complete indepen- 
dence from art, divorces itself from immediate questions of utility, and 
applies itself to the description and classification of concrete things. 


?! The argument presented here—i.e., that at least until the 18th century, society was 
viewed as a work of art rather than of nature—is developed at length by Boutroux 
([1892] 1914). Unlike Durkheim, however, Boutroux sees Montesquieu as a more 
typical representative of Enlightenment rationalism, with a Cartesian, mathematical 
concepticn of society (Boutroux 1914, pp. 188—94, esp. pp. 190—91). 


32 This is not to say that social science lacks utility. On the contrary, the sharper the 
observed distinction between science and art, Durkheim argued, the more useful 
science can be to art. Durkheim's invaluable tool for the privilege of his own prefer- 
ences thus became the classification of societies into types, and especially the distinc- 
tion between those that are normal and those that are pathological: “Social science,” 
he insisted, "which classifies the various human societies, cannot fail to describe the 
normal form of social life in each type of society, for the simple reason that it describes 
the type itself; whatever pertains to the type is normal, and whatever is normal is 
healthy” (1960, p. 8 [1953, p. 35). 
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Rationalists habitually began with axiomatic principles from which 
formal propositions were then deduced; therefore, Durkheim insisted that 
social science begin with the description of the things with which it deals. 
But what does it mean to *describe" something? To Durkheim, it clearly 
meant to characterize or define the things under investigation according 
to the features held in common with other things. Description, in short, 
presupposes classification.** Only if the infinite variety of nature can be 
foreshortened and reduced to specific types, therefore, can social science 
proceed. 

Is this a wholly inductive procedure, "socially constructed" by social 
scientists themselves? Or are these types somehow "given" by nature 
itself and only later apprehended by the human mind? To demand from 
Durkheim an answer to these questions is to impose upon his thought 
an artificial and potentially misleading consistency.** But at least one 
generalization seems justified. When Durkheim spoke of the way in 
which human subjects (particularly primitive subjects) “organize” their 
social world, he was almost determinedly constructivist, speaking an 
empiricist language that eventually resulted in his seminal contributions 
to the sociology of knowledge and science (see Durkheim and Muass 
1903; Durkheim 1912). When Durkheim spoke of the way in which social 
scientists (as social scientists) understand and explain the social world, 
however, he spoke a more rationalist language of the order inherent 
in nature itself, which it is the job of social science to discover and 
comprehend. 

This was certainly the case when, in the Latin thesis, Durkheim turned 
to the problem of interpretation (i.e., the arranging of our ideas in a 
determinate order), the next step (after description) in his social scientific 
method. For this “determinate order," Durkheim argued, “must be the 
same as that of the things themselves,” a requirement that presupposes 
an order “present in the things themselves,” and that “they form contin- 
uous series, the elements of which are so related that a given effect is 
always produced by the same cause and never by any other” (Durkheim 
1960, p. 10 [1953, p. 37]). In short, this requirement presupposes that 
social things are governed by laws, to the extent that without their being 
satisfied, no social science is possible. Among Durkheim’s conditions, 


33 Here, again, Durkheim’s debt to Aristotle’s Politics—its classification of the types 
of the state—is clear. Durkheim acknowledged the debt, but added that Aristotle 
classified societies only according to their forms of government, ignoring religion, the 
family, economic life, and so on. Here, again, Aristotle established a tradition that 
persisted down to Montesquieu (Durkheim 1960, p. 9 [1953, pp. 36-37]. 

34 See Skinner's (1969, рр. 16—22)«liscussion of the “mythology of coherence" perpe- 
trated by such efforts to rescue an artificial consistency from complex—and frequently 
contradictory—ideas. 
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therefore, laws are as essential to interpretation as classification is to 
description. Fortunately, Durkheim never tired of insisting that human 
societies are a part of nature, and since laws govern all other parts of 
nature, it seemed clear to him—as to Montesquieu—that they govern 
human societies as well. 

This insistence that social phenomena are governed by laws inevitably 
raised a question that had been the preoccupation of Boutroux's The 
Contingency of the Laws of Nature ([1874] 1916)—indeed, of the post- 
Kantian “neocritical” school altogether. If social phenomena are bound 
by laws of cause and effect, he asked, what becomes of free will? The 
view that the idea of law is thus in conflict with that of free will, Durk- 
heim argued, has been one of the major obstacles to the emergence of 
Social science. The view that conscious motives underlie our actions, that 
the individual wills and personalities of “kings, lawgivers, and proph- 
ets" drive history forward, that the most visible causes of social phenom- 
ena provide their appropriate explanation—this view, Durkheim argued, 
contradicts the very idea of a social science. First, the idea of natural 
societal "types"—that is, of classes of things inherent within societies 
(themselves a part of nature)—presupposes the idea of causes that, 
"though operating in different places and at different times, always and 
everywhere produce the same effects" (Durkheim 1960, p. 12 [1953, p. 
40]. Second, so long as it is assumed that "kings, lawgivers, and proph- 
ets" can direct social life according to their individual wills, then social 
science has no object, for the subject matter of social science can consist 
only of things that have a stable nature of their own and are capable of 
resisting human will. 

But if this subject matter which is “scientifically knowable" is a neces- 
sary condition for social science, Durkheim added, it is hardly sufficient 
to that purpose. In addition, Durkheim argued, we need a method that 
is both appropriate to the things studied and consistent with the more 
general conditions of science. Here Durkheim seems to have had the 
psychological experiments he had observed in Wundt’s laboratory— 
"specialized," "restricted," "precise," and "complex," (see Durkheim 
1887, p. 433)—as his model. But if Durkheim thus considered controlled 
experimentation the virtual model of the scientific method, he also shared 
Comte's conclusion that experiments were impossible in the study of 
human societies (see Durkheim 1960, pp. 13-14 [1953, р. 42]. Some 
other method was thus required—one which met the austere criteria of 
science (i.e., description and classification, interpretation and laws), but 
one also consistent with the nature of the subject matter under investiga- 
tion (i.e., real, concrete, diverse, complex, etc.). And this, of course, had 
been the special contribution of Montesquieu. 
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THE PROBLEM OF TYPES 


To Durkheim, the purpose of The Spirit of the Laws was clear— 
Montesquieu's goal was to *get to the bottom of social phenomena," to 
“seek out their origins and discover their physical and moral causes." 
But what particularly impressed Durkheim were those elements of Mon- 
tesquieu's thought—e.g., book 1, chapter 3, *Of the Principles of the 
Three Kinds of Government”—that set him apart from his Enlighten- 
ment contemporaries and more closely resembled the 19th-century Ger- 
man concern for historical context and ethical relativity.” Whereas ear- 
lier philosophers were convinced that “one form of political regime, one 
moral and. legal discipline, was consonant with the nature of all men,” 
for example, Montesquieu understood that “the rules of life vary with the 
conditions of existence” (Durkheim 1960, pp. 17—18 [1953, pp. 47—48). 
Recognizing the diversity of societal types, Montesquieu considered all 
equally “normal,” and refused to “lay down rules valid for all peoples” 
(Durkheim 1960, p. 18 [1953, р. 47). And while Montesquieu clearly 
realized the advantages of one type of institution over another, these 
judgments were always rendered "on the basis of norms derived from 
the phenomena themselves, and thus corresponding to their diversity" 
(Durkheim 1960, p. 18 [1953, р. 48].? 

I have already noted the extent of Montesquieu's debt to the tradition 
of natural law, while simultaneously emphasizing his ambivalence con- 
cerning its relation to the laws of civil society. This ambivalence in turn 
became the source of much of Durkheim's admiration for The Spirit of 
the Laws. It is true, Durkheim acknowledged, that Montesquieu recog- 
nized that societies are composed of individual human beings, that such 
beings have a "nature" that distinguishes them from other animals, and 
that the nature of human societies reflects this nature of its component 
parts. But it was precisely here that Montesquieu and Durkheim (the 


35 From the French edition, it is clear that here Durkheim was relying on Montes- 
quieu's Défense de l'esprit des lois et eclaircissements (1750), a reply to his critics 
written shortly after the appearance of The Spirit of the Laws itself. See the translator's 
note in Durkheim (1953, p. 43nn.1-2). 

36 See Montesquieu (1949, pp. 19—28). Montesquieu, of course, had been a powerful influ- 
ence on the “Romantic” or “historical” school of German jurisprudence (see above). 
37 «T] vaut mieux,” Durkheim said in reference to bk. 1, chap. 3 of T he Spirit of the 
Laws, "dire que le gouvernement le plus conforme à la nature est celui dont la disposi- 
tion particulière se rapporte mieux à la disposition du peuple pour lequel il est établi" 
(1953, p. 48n.14). Montesquieu "admire sans doute la Monarchie," Durkheim ac- 
knowledged, “parce qu'il trouve dans sa structure un art beaucoup plus grand, mais 
ce n'est pas, à ses yeux, une raison pour y voir la forme d'Etat la meilleure en soi: 
tout au contraire, s'il arrivait qu’elJe fût établie dans une société comptant un petit 
nombre de citoyens ce serait, pour lui, une société destinée à périr" (1953, p. 48n.15). 
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latter following Boutroux) refused to reduce the explanation of social 
phenomena to psychological causes. The natural instincts that lead hu- 
man beings into social relationships may “open the way to society," 
Durkheim argued, but they do not *produce the forms, nature, or laws 
of society. Social institutions can in no way be explained by such factors" 
(Durkheim 1960, р. 19 [1953, p. 50]. Montesquieu's treatment of the 
problem of human nature, Durkheim thus emphasized, was “hasty and 
superficial," for it “has no direct bearing on the subject of his work”; 
and for the same reason, Montesquieu sharply separated the “laws of 
nature"— meaning the nature of individual human beings—from the 
civil, political, and international law of human societies.?? 

What impressed Durkheim still more, however, was that Montes- 
quieu—having thus refused to explain civil and political law as the conse- 
quence of human nature—equally refused to explain it by reference to 
an original agreement, contract, or convention. For such contracts and 
conventions, Durkheim argued, are artificial, have no place in nature, 
and thus subvert the very possibility of social science. In Montesquieu, 
by contrast, the laws of society *are based on reality, but not in the same 
way as the natural laws, since they result from the nature, not of man, 
but of societies. Their causes are to be sought in social conditions rather 
than in the human mind” (Durkheim 1960, рр. 19—20 [1953, p. 50]. If 
we want to understand the civil laws of a given nature, for example, 
Montesquieu insists that we must know the size of its population and 
the nature of the social bonds between its citizens. *With a wonderful 
lucidity,” Durkheim observed, Montesquieu understood that “the nature 
of societies is no less stable and consistent than that of man and that it 
is no easier to modify the type of a society than the species of an animal” 
(Durkheim 1960, p. 21 [1953, p. 52]).3° 

But Durkheim understood the extent of Montesquieu’s ties to the past. 
Consider the question raised earlier: If natural law and civil law conflict, 
how are we to decide which to obey? Confronted with this dilemma, 
Montesquieu would insist that we follow the laws of nature (Montesquieu 
1949, chaps. 3, 4, and esp. 5). But why, Durkheim asks, should the 
nature of man be more sacred than the nature of society? The only way 


38 Davy (1960, p. 150) here sides with Montesquieu: “One may wonder whether 
the bias by which [Durkheim] sacrifices any source of explanation or necessity that 
is not strictly social on the altar of objectivity is not still farther from objectivity 
than Montesquieu's less explicit and less clear but more comprehensive ap- 
proach.” 

39 Durkheim added that it is thus “unjust to compare Montesquieu with Machiavelli, 
who regarded laws as mere instruments that princes can use as they see fit. Montes- 
quieu established law on as firm a basis as Grotius and his disciples, though, as we 
have said, in an entirely new way” (1960, p. 21 [1953, p. 52]. 
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out of this impasse, Durkheim argues, is to take a still more extreme 
position—that is, *to assume that all rules of law and custom, even 
those pertaining to individual life, result from social existence." Here 
Montesquieu, *despite the novelty of his point of view, remains a captive 
to earlier conceptions” (Durkheim 1960, pp. 22—23 [1953, р. 54). 

Ostensibly, Montesquieu's treatment of the problem of classification 
also seemed to have a small foot in the past. Comte had thus emphasized 
that Montesquieu's classification of societies—that is, republics (both 
aristocratic and democratic), monarchies, and despotisms—was really a 
classification of the ways societies are governed, and that in this sense 
Montesquieu had simply adopted the traditional categories of Aristotle. 
But unlike Comte, who had criticized Montesquieu for this reversion to 
the Aristotelian classification, Durkheim recognized significant differ- 
ences between The Spirit of the Laws and The Politics. Themost impor- 
tant of these was that Montesquieu, while naming the types of societies 
according to their forms of sovereignty, had classified these types ac- 
cording to the nature of their social institutions.*! Where Aristotle had 
deduced his.classification from an abstract, a priori principle (i.e., the 
number of rulers), Montesquieu had introduced a more inductive, empiri- 
cist approach, comparing real societies (e.g., Rome, Athens, and Sparta) 
from different regions and historical periods. 

This introduction of the comparative method explains why, as Momi- 
gliano (1977, p. 339) put it, "the link between Montesquieu and Fustel 
was in everyone's mind" during the early 1890s. And in The. Spirit of the 
Laws, it yielded empirical observations concerning the nature of concrete 
societies reminiscent of The Division of Labor in Society. In book 4 
of The Spirit of the Laws, for example, Montesquieu had emphasized 
the need for the “whole power” of education in a republic, because 
this form of government .depends upon “arduous and painful” self- 
renunciation. This virtue of self-renunciation, Montesquieu added, “may 


40 In general, Durkheim considered Comte a poor interpreter of Montesquieu’s work 
and its significance. Comte’s evaluation of Montesquieu’s thought in Cours is “very 
briefly stated and . . . it is somewhat incorrect. It does not seem to reflect careful 
attention to his predecessor’s theory” (Durkheim 1960, p. 141n.18 [1953, р. 1101.2]. 
41 Durkheim provides two explanations for why Montesquieu would thus employ one 
criterion for the naming of societal types and another for their classification. First, 
Durkheim observes, the form of sovereignty was the most visible and apparent social 
property these societies possessed; and second, because Montesquieu's predecessors 
had not yet discovered any alternative social property that might serve as a criterion 
of classification, it was difficult for him break with this tradition and still communicate 
effectively with his audience. But with the exception of his more traditional terminol- 
ogy, Durkheim insists, Montesquieu's classification— with its emphasis on the struc- 
tural features of the societal types— conforms with the principles of modern social 
science (Durkheim 1960, pp. 32—33 [1953, pp. 69—70}. 
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be defined as the love of the laws and of our country. As such love 
requires a constant preference of public to private interest, it is the source 
of all private virtues; for they are nothing more than this very preference 
itself (Montesquieu 1949, p. 34). The virtues taught in monarchies, by 
contrast, "are less what we owe to others than to ourselves; they are not 
so much what draws us towards society, as what distinguishes us from 
our fellow-citizens" (Montesquieu 1949, p. 29). The most significant dif- 
ference between republics and monarchies, Durkheim agreed, is that the 
former exhibit a kind of political virtue that "resides in love of country 
and leads men to place the interests of the state above their own" 
(Durkheim 1960, p. 28 [1953, p. 61], while in the latter, “the mem- 
bers of society disregard the general welfare in favor of their personal 
interests, so that the conditions making for the virtue which is the foun- 
dation of the republic are lacking” (Durkheim 1960, p. 30 [1953, 
p. 65]. 

More important, Montesquieu recognized that this significant differ- 
ence in the esprit of these societal types could be explained as a necessary 
consequence of their structural features." The division of labor in a 
republic, for example, is of a type Durkheim would later call *mechani- 
cal"—that is, “that part of the individual consciousness which is an 
expression of society and which is the same in all persons" is “broad 
and powerful," while "that part which relates to the individual and his 
personal affairs is weak and limited" (Durkheim 1960, p. 28 [1953, p. 
62]. The division of labor in a monarchy, by contrast, “may be com- 
pared to a living organism, each of whose parts performs a specific func- 
tion in accordance with its nature,” but in which “this very diversity of 
the component parts makes for cohesion” (Durkheim 1960, pp. 29, 30 
[1953, pp. 63, 65]). And in The Spirit of the Laws, Durkheim added, such 
differences extend to “all aspects of life. Customs, religious practices, the 
family, marriage, the rearing of children, crimes and punishments, are 
not the same in a republic, a monarchy, and a despotism.” In sharp 
contrast to other writers of the Enlightenment, Montesquieu seems “to 
have been more interested in the differences between societies than their 
similarities” (Durkheim 1960, p. 32 [1953, p. 68]).*3 


4 This recognition of societal types—rather than just their random similarities and 
differences—was, for Durkheim, an “indispensable condition” for their classification: 
“It is not enough that societies should manifest similarities of one kind or another; it 
must be possible to compare them in their whole structure and existence” (Durkheim 
1960, p. 62 [1953, рр. 110—11)). 

* Compare the similar judgment of Isaiah Berlin (1980, pp. 157—58): “So far is 
[Montesquieu] from the vice prevalent in his day of grading all outlooks and cultures 
in terms of their distance from the enlightened standards of the eighteenth century, 
that he rendered himself suspect to both the obscurantists and the radicals of his time 
by too great a tenderness for institutions different from those of the Christian west. 
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THE PROBLEM OF LAWS 


Durkheim thus treated Montesquieu's classification of societal types as a 
major contribution to the advancement of social science. But its signifi- 
cance paled by comparison with Montesquieu's application of the concept 
of law to social phenomena—a judgment that Durkheim derived from 
his notion of the historical development of the sciences generally. *In ali 
sciences," Durkheim explained, "the notion of type appears earlier than 
that of law, because the human mind conceives it more readily. One has 
only to look around to note certain similarities and differences between 
things." But the "determinate relations [we call] laws,” he added, “are 
closer to the nature of things and consequently hidden within it. They 
are covered by a veil that we must first remove if we are to get at them 
and bring them to light” (Durkheim 1960, p. 62 [1953, р. 111]. How 
much more difficult, Durkheim then argued, to extend the notion of law 
to society— "so mobile, diversified, and rich in forms that to my mind 
it cannot be reduced to fixed and immutable laws."* 

To Durkheim, this extension of the idea of law to the realm of social 
phenomena was Montesquieu's greatest achievement. “Laws,” Durk- 
heim cited the famous opening of The Spirit of the Laws, “are the neces- 
sary relations arising from the nature of things. In this sense all beings 
have their laws: the Deity his laws, the material world its laws, the 
intelligences superior to man their laws, the beasts their laws, man his 
laws” (Montesquieu 1949, p. 1). This passage epitomized the rationalist 
belief in a determinate order in nature, subject to the rational interpreta- 
tion of human beings; and it was Montesquieu’s great distinction to have 
extended this definition from the world of nature to that of society (Durk- 
heim 1960, p. 36 [1953, p. 75]). Comte, of course, had argued in Cours 
that the chaotic mass of empirical data that followed evinced no order 
whatsoever, insisting that Montesquieu had thus betrayed his Cartesian 
principles (related in Durkheim 1960, p. 139n.9). But here again Durk- 
heim defended Montesquieu’s apostasy, arguing that, among his 18th- 
century contemporaries, Montesquieu was unique in recognizing that the 
laws inherent within social phenomena are neither “fixed” nor “immuta- 
ble"; rather, they vary according to the specific conditions of the society 
in which they are found. 

Durkheim’s favorite example here was again one that found a promi- 


The substitution of general principles for the faculty of sensing individual differences 
is, for him, the beginning of evil.” 

44 Here, of course, emphasis should be placed on the words “reduced,” “fixed,” and 
“immutable.” An additional obstacle, Durkheim continued, is that “men do not like 
to think that they are bound by the same necessity as other natural phenomena” 
(1960, p. 63 [1953, рр. 111-12]. 
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nent place in The Division of Labor in Society—the influence of social 
volume on societal types. The republican form of government, for exam- 
ple, is most appropriate to a small population confined within a limited 
geographical setting—that is, since "the conditions of existence are ap- 
proximately the same for all" and *the mere lack of space makes diver- 
sity impossible," social differentiation is rudimentary and all citizens 
have a sense of their meaningful participation in public affairs. As the 
society grows larger, "increasing differentiation gives rise to divergent 
outlooks and objectives" and it becomes “more difficult for the individ- 
ual citizen to have a sense of the public weal," so that the republic gives 
way to a monarchy. And if the society grows still larger, the monarchy 
gives way to despotism, for “a vast empire cannot subsist unless the 
prince has the absolute power enabling him to maintain unity among 
peoples scattered over so wide an area." (Durkheim 1960, pp. 37—38 
[1953, pp. 77—78].5 Again, Durkheim's admiration for this argument 
was not unqualified. There are numerous examples of small despotisms 
and large democracies, for example, and the explanation itself, as Durk- 
heim noted, was "rather vague and uncertain." Most important, Mon- 
tesquieu viewed social volume in largely political terms—that is, as 
equivalent to the number of persons subject to the same authority—while 
for Durkheim, the crucial factor was rather the number of persons bound 
by the same kind of relationship.“ But Durkheim still praised Montes- 
quieu's *great insight" in attributing such an influence to social volume: 
“This factor,” Durkheim argued, “is indeed of the highest importance 
in determining the nature of societies, and in our opinion accounts for 
the chief differences between them. Religion, ethics, law, the family, 
etc., cannot be the same in a large society as in a small one” (Durkheim 
1960, p. 38 [1953, р. 78]. 

With factors such as social volume exerting an influence on the devel- 
opment of social institutions, the influence of individual political lead- 
ers—and with it that of conscious, willful action generally— would seem 
to be diminished. But in book 19, *Of Laws in Relation to the Principles 
which Form the General Spirit, the Morals, and Customs of a Nation," 


55 Durkheim’s examples here are largely taken from “Of the Corruption of the Princi- 
ples of the Three Governments" (Montesquieu 1949, bk. 8, esp. chaps. 15-21, pp. 
120—25). 

46 «However large the number of persons who obey the same leader," Durkheim 
explained, "if the distance between groups is so great that there can be little or no 
relation between them, the size of the population produces no effect? (1960, pp. 38—39 
[1953, pp. 78-79]. 

47 See esp. chap. 16, “How some Legislators have confounded the Principles which 
govern Mankind,” and chap. 19, “How this Union of Religion, Laws, Manners, and 
Customs amongst the Chinese was effected” (Montesquieu 1949, pp. 300—301, 303—4). 
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Montesquieu granted a substantial role to the legislators of China and 
Sparta in the development of their society's laws. There were of course 
limits to this role—for example, Montesquieu did not believe that laws 
were made arbitrarily; he argued that custom and religion were beyond 
the power of the legislators and held that laws relating to other matters 
had to be compatible with custom and religion. But “the actual establish- 
ment of these laws,” Durkheim observed, “is in the hands of the law- 
giver. There are even societies in which not only the laws but the religion 
and customs as well can, to some extent, be fashioned by the prince” 
(Durkheim 1960, p. 41 [1953, pp. 82-83]. 

To Durkheim, this emphasis on the role of political authority seemed 
ill-suited to the more general principle that “human laws spring from 
the nature of things" (related in Durkheim 1960, p. 41 [1953, p. 83]. 
But this assertion of Montesquieu's can be interpreted in two different 
ways. On the one hand, it might mean that human laws follow from the 
nature of societies as an effect follows from the cause which produces it. 
Tn this case, society would be what Aristotle called the efficient cause of 
the laws in question. On the other hand, it might mean that human laws 
are simply instruments that the nature of the society requires in order io 
fulfill itself. In this case, society would be what Aristotle called the final 
cause of human laws. Durkheim was convinced that Montesquieu in- 
tended the second usage—indeed, that he never even entertained the 
first (see above and Berlin 1980, pp. 140-41). The laws of a democracy, 
for example, do not result necessarily from the limited number of its 
citizens “as heat results necessarily from fire"; on the contrary, these 
laws alone “make possible the frugality and general equality which are 
in the nature of this kind of society” (Durkheim 1960, p. 42 [1953, p. 
83]. From the view that society is thus a final rather than an efficient 
cause, it follows that laws cannot be formed arbitrarily; for under any 
particular set of social conditions, only one body of laws would be appro- 
priate. From the same view, it follows that what laws are suitable to a 
particular society can be determined only by those who have some insight 
into its peculiar nature, a consequence that grants—as does Montes- 
quieu—a considerable role to political authority. ? 


48 This Aristotelian commitment to final causes thus allows Montesquieu to escape 
the kind of criticism that Durkheim would later direct at the Kathedersozial- 
isten—i.e., that both treated the study of ethics more as art than as science. Durkheim 
felt that the Kathedersozialisten in particular had a confidence in legislative action 
that was inconsistent with the natural, organic character of social facts. It was the 
latter reservation to which Durkheim referred when he replied to Simon Deploige 
that “au fond, j'ai plutôt de l’éloignement pour le socialisme de la chaire qui lui-même 
n’a aucune sympathie pour la sociologie dont il nie le principe” (1907, рр. 613-14; 
see Jones 1993). 
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Much of the explanatory power of The Division of Work in Society, 
of course, derives precisely from Durkheim's view that social causes are 
efficient (not final) causes—indeed, that legal institutions follow social 
forces almost “as heat results necessarily from fire.” The same arguments 
are foreshadowed in the Latin thesis. “Social phenomena,” Durkheim 
argued, “are not, as a rule, the product of calculated action. Laws are 
not devices that the lawgiver thinks up because they seem to be in har- 
mony with the nature of the society. They spring most often from causes 
which engender them by a kind of physical necessity. In consequence of 
the society's particular situation, communal life must necessarily assume 
a certain definite form. This form is expressed by the laws, which thus 
result with the same inevitability from the efficient causes” (Durkheim 
1960, pp. 42—43 [1953, pp. 84—85]). 

It is at least arguable that Durkheim's differences with Montesquieu 
here derive largely from Durkheim's exposure to the German social sci- 
ence, particularly the historical school of jurisprudence. “Montesquieu,” 
Durkheim argued, “would doubtless have seen [that social causes are 
efficient rather than final causes] had he recognized that laws do not 
differ in nature from customs"; on the contrary, laws "derive from [cus- 
toms]” and “are simply customs more sharply defined (Durkheim 1960, 
p. 43).? The usefulness of laws to society refers to their functions, not 
their causes, and the latter lie in the collective unconscious of earlier 
generations, far beyond the rational will of legislators.*° 

Quite aside from his Aristotelian predilection for final causes, Montes- 
quieu's conception of the laws governing social.phenomena had at least 
two other implications that troubled Durkheim. First, Montesquieu's 
position that civil laws do not follow necessarily from efficient causes 
introduced an element of contingency in the relationship between natural 
and positive laws. This contingency is sometimes reflected in the blunders 
of human, and therefore entirely fallible, legislators. Durkheim recog- 
nized the attractions of this argument, which he again traced to Aristotle; 
but Durkheim also insisted that Aristotle's view was based upon a false 


? Here again, Davy (1960, pp. 151—52) sides with Montesquieu rather than 
Durkheim. 

5° “Though we may understand how a given law is useful to society," Durkheim 
explained, "this does not explain its origin. Hence anyone who limits his inquiry to 
the final causes of social phenomena, loses sight of their origins and is untrue to 
science. This is what would happen to sociology if we followed Montesquieu's 
method" (1960, pp. 43—44 [1953, p. 86]. The French translator of the Latin thesis, 
Armand Cuvillier, suggested here that Durkheim might have been too severe with 
Montesquieu, and recommended Georges Davy's introduction to the 1953 edition as 
a corrective (in Durkheim 1953, p. 86). But it is difficult to find fault with Berlin’s 
(1980, pp. 140-41) judgment on the metaphysical overtones of Montesquieu's position 
here. 
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principle.5! The fortuitous blunders to which Montesquieu referred were, 
to Durkheim, simply those "diseases" of the social organism that play 
such an important role in book 3 of The Division of Labor in Society 
(see Durkheim 1984, pp. 291—341); and disease, Durkheim extended the 
metaphor, no less than health, is inherent in the nature of living things. 
Moreover, because both health and disease are thus parts of the same 
determinate order, they can be compared in a manner that advances our 
understanding of each. In short, like Montesquieu, Durkheim employed 
the classical, metaphorical language of medicine; but he used it for a 
different purpose—that is, to eliminate the element of contingency from 
positive laws and thus to assimilate them within his own, more mechanis- 
tic philosophy of science. 

Second, while Montesquieu had insisted that laws are “the necessary 
relations arising from the nature of things,” his parallel insistence that 
such laws might be violated indicated that this “necessity” was not real 
but merely logical. The laws might “necessarily” express what is implied 
in the definition of a society, Durkheim observed, while the definition 
itself might not follow rationally from the nature of the society in ques- 
tion. In this case, the laws would tell us what is rational rather than 
what is real. Montesquieu, Durkheim thus complained, applies the 
word “laws” to relations between ideas rather than the relations between 
things. Durkheim was perplexed, for example, by Montesquieu’s sug- 
gestion that certain institutions (e.g., slavery) were incompatible with the 
“nature” of certain kinds of societies (e.g., republics), despite the fact 
that all ancient republics had slavery. In such a view, Durkheim ob- 
jected, “the order that science should seek would be different from any- 
thing that has ever existed." So Durkheim clearly suspected Montesquieu 
of occasionally reverting to an older, rationalist, and idealist conception 


5! “This false opinion fits in so well with the outward appearance of things," Durk- 
heim observed, that “it held its ground for a long time, even in psychology. Since it 
seemed evident that living things were naturally healthy, it was concluded that disease 
is a violation of the state of nature because it is an obstacle to health. Thus Aristotle 
believed that disease, monsters, and all wayward forms of life were the result of some 
obscure contingency. It was not possible to rid social science of this error all at once, 
particularly since disease is nowhere so prevalent as in human societies and since the 
normal state is nowhere else so indeterminate and difficult to define" (1960, p. 46 
[1953, pp. 89—90]. 

8? Here again, Durkheim sides with the “social realism" of German social science 
against the Cartesian rationalism. 

55 «То be sure,” Durkheim softened his objection, "these ideas are those which a 
society must hold if it is faithful to its nature, but it can depart from them. Yet his 
social science does not degenerate into pure dialectics because he realizes that what 
is rational is precisely what exists most often in reality. Thus his ideal logic is to some 
extent situated in the empirical world. But there are exceptions which introduce an 
element of ambiguity into his concept of law" (1960, p. 63 [1953, p. 112]. 
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of social science, one concerned with “what ought to be rather than what 
is" (Durkheim 1960, p. 48 [1953, p. 93]. 


THE COMPARATIVE METHOD: RATIONALISM, EMPIRICISM, AND 
AMBIVALENCE 


These sentences conclude Durkheim's discussion of the extent to which 
Montesquieu thought that there are definite laws of social things; and 
they open a window onto one of the most fundamental intentions behind 
the Latin thesis—that is, Durkheim's effort to replace the language of 
Cartesian rationalism, logic, and metaphysics with the more concrete, 
empirical vocabulary of German social science.? “So long as social sci- 
ence was only an art," Durkheim began, ^writers on social questions 
chiefly employed the deductive method. From the general notion of man 
they derived the form of society consonant with human nature and the 
precepts to be observed in social life" (Durkheim 1960, p. 50 [1953, p. 
95]. To Durkheim—recently exposed to the achievements of Wundt and 
his associates at the Psychologisches Institut in Leipzig—the French ad- 
herence to this Cartesian tradition was the greatest obstacle to a scientific 
sociology and, indirectly, to a secular morality for the Third Republic. 
Durkheim acknowledged that deduction "offers us ideas that guide us 
amid the obscurities of experience"; but where we are dealing with “real- 
ities” rather than with “abstract notions as in mathematics,” these ideas 
must be confirmed by observation and, still more important, by experi- 
ment. Nature *must be questioned, hounded, put to the test in a thou- 
sand and one ways," Durkheim argued. Because social science "deals 
with phenomena, it can achieve its objectives only through the experi- 
mental method" (Durkheim 1960, p. 50 [1953, p. 95). 

Durkheim's model here, as we have already seen, was Wundt's experi- 
mental psychology laboratory in Leipzig; but as we have also seen, Durk- 
heim shared Comte's view that experimentation was virtually impossible 
in the study of human societies. In short, Durkheim needed a substitute 
for the experimental method, one more appropriate to the nature of the 
subject matter under investigation, but which retained the precision, 
detail, and control of its psychological counterpart. He found this substi- 
tute in the comparative method. The “essence of experimentation,” 


54 But still, Durkheim again softened his criticism, if Montesquieu's work "retains 
some of the old confusion between art and science, something vague and uncertain, 
this defect is only occasionally apparent" (Durkheim 1960, p. 49 [1953, p. 94). 

55 This conception of the history of ideas as a succession of different vocabularies is 
of course the contribution of Richard Rorty (1979).*On the application of Rorty's ideas 
to the history of social science generally, and Durkheim's sociology in particular, see 
Jones and Kibbee (1993) and my conclusion below. 
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Durkheim observed, is simply *to vary phenomena freely," so that they 
provide “a broad and rich field for comparison." In the same way, we 
can "[compare] social phenomena of the same class as they appear in 
different societies," identifying "those which always tally, those which 
disappear simultaneously, and those which vary at the same time and in 
the same proportions." To discover the laws of nature, therefore, we 
need only to “make a sufficient number of comparisons between the 
various forms of a given thing." This enables us to distinguish the “con- 
stant, unchanging relations expressed in the law" from those that are 
*merely ephemeral and accidental." Comparisons, Durkheim con- 
cluded, *meet the need for experiment in social science" (Durkheim 
1960, p. 51 [1953, p. 96]. 

Montesquieu, Durkheim then argued, "instinctively recognized" the 
need for this comparative method. Montesquieu's purpose in gathering 
data from various cultures and throughout history was precisely to com- 
pare them and derive laws from them; indeed, Durkheim added, "his 
entire work is clearly a comparison of the laws observed by the most 
divergent peoples, and it is perfectly correct to say that in De l'esprit des 
lois, Montesquieu instituted a new field of study, which we now call 
comparative law [droit comparé?’ (Durkheim 1960, p. 51 [1953, р. 97]. 
But Durkheim still found Montesquieu's social science too much in the 
Cartesian tradition. For example, Montesquieu had announced, “I have 
laid down the first principles and have found that the particular cases 
follow naturally from them; that the histories of all nations are only 
consequences of them; and that every particular law is connected with 
another law, or depends on some other of a more general extent” (Mon- 
tesquieu 1949, p. Ixvii). Quite reasonably, Durkheim took this as a decla- 
ration that Montesquieu intended “to deal with social science in an al- 
most mathematical way,” laying down first principles “from which the 
particular laws of societies follow logically” (Durkheim 1960, p. 51[1953, 
p. 97]). Far from collecting all the relevant facts and studying them 
objectively, Montesquieu thus “attempts by pure deduction to prove the 
idea he has already formed.” Where he claims that there is a causal 
relation between two facts, for example, Montesquieu rarely shows that 
they appear simultaneously, disappear simultaneously, or vary in the 
same way. Again, an entire societal type (e.g., monarchy) is sometimes 
endowed with a specific property (e.g., the separation of powers) that he 
has observed in only a single case (England). And again, he insists that 
certain institutions (e.g., slavery) cannot be appropriate to certain societ- 
ies (e.g., Athens) because they cannot be derived from the principles of 
these societies (e.g., virtue) as he conceives them. “Although induction 
made its first appearance in social science with Montesquieu,” Durkheim 
concluded, “it was not yet clearly separated from the [deductive] method, 
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and was contaminated by the mixture” (Durkheim 1960, p. 53 [1953, 
p. 100]. 

This “methodological ambiguity” of The Spirit of the Laws, Durkheim 
observed, had at least two causes. The first was Montesquieu's inability 
to break with the powerful tradition of Cartesian rationalism. According 
to this tradition, the “normal” institutional arrangements of any society 
are implicit within the underlying "nature" of that society. These ar- 
rangements can therefore be logically deduced once the nature of the 
society in question has been defined; it was these logical necessities that 
Montesquieu called laws. The startling thing to a more skeptical, empiri- 
cist age, Durkheim (in effect) suggested, was the ease with which Montes- 
quieu felt this underying nature could be grasped; but such a view was 
utterly consistent with Montesquieu’s rationalist principles: “Just as the 
connection between social phenomena and the essence of society is a 
rational one,” Durkheim explained, “so this essence, which is the source 
of the entire deduction, is also of a rational nature; that is, it consists in 
a simple notion that reason can grasp at one quick glance” (Durkheim 
1960, р. 54 [1953, p. 101). Montesquieu thus failed to grasp the extent 
to which, as Francis Bacon argued in the Novum Organum, the “subtlety 
of things” far surpasses the “subtlety of the human mind” (emphasis 
added). Social phenomena may have “a certain fundamental logic,” 
Durkheim admitted, but *it is not the logic to which our deductive 
reasoning conforms. It has not the same simplicity. Perhaps it observes 
other laws. If we are to learn this logic," Durkheim added, “we must 
consult the things themselves [les choses elles-mêmes]? (Durkheim 1960, 
р. 54 [1953, p. 101]. 

The second cause was, in a sense, the inverse of the first. However ratio- 
nal the laws of nature, we have already seen that Montesquieu admitted 
the possibility—even the empirical frequency—of their being violated and 
corrupted by human legislators. This possibility admitted, it becomes im- 
possible to discover the “normal” institutional arrangements of any society 
by inductive means. The result, Durkheim argues, is that Montesquieu al- 
ways felt a typical rationalist's distrust of the powers of empirical observa- 
tion and—his "instinctive recognition" of its necessity notwithstand- 
ing—of comparison as well (Durkheim 1960, p. 55 [1953, р. 102]). 

Proceeding deductively or inductively, however, Montesquieu had rec- 
ognized a related, equally important principle of the comparative 
method—that is, that all the elements of a society (e.g., religion, law, 
morality, the economy, etc.) form an organic whole. “Unless we try to 
understand how [these elements] harmonize and interact," Durkheim 
argued, "it is impossible to know their functions. We shall even fail to 
discern their natures, for they will seem to be distinct realities, each with 
its independent existence, whereas they are actually parts of a whole" 
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(Durkheim 1960, p. 56 [1953, p. 103]). And the previous failure to adhere 
to this principle had been severely damaging not only to social science but 
also—if we read carefully between the lines of Durkheim's examples—to 
political and economic reform. Moral philosophers, for example, had 
dealt with questions of ethics *as though they existed by themselves," 
disregarding the *economic character of the societies in question." In- 
versely, political economists had dealt with the subject of wealth “with- 
out the slightest attention to the system of rules that we call ethics." In 
the strict sense, Durkheim argued, social science “came into being only 
when it was clearly perceived that [these elements] were bound together 
by strict necessity and were parts of a whole"; and in recognizing this 
“interrelatedness of social phenomena, Montesquieu foreshadowed the 
unity of our science” (Durkheim 1960, p. 57).? 

Finally, any discussion of the sources of Durkheim’s comparative 
method must pay special attention to the powerful evolutionary perspec- 
tive articulated in The Division of Labor in Society. When we compare 
different societies, Durkheim observed, we notice that “certain forms of 
properties” that are “manifestly inherent” in some societies are “merely 
adumbrated” in others, an observation that leads us to speak of some 
societies as “superior,” and to suggest that these grow out of their “infe- 
rior" counterparts (1960, pp. 57—58). Here Durkheim explicitly rejected 
unilinear evolutionary doctrines that placed ancient societies at the bot- 
tom and modern societies at the top.°* This caveat entered, however, 
Durkheim endorsed the notion that “societies issue from other societies” 
and that “that later [societies] are superior to the earlier” as one that 
“in our time has transformed the method of social science” (Durkheim 
1960, рр. 58, 57 [1953, рр. 106, 105]. 

Montesquieu was not completely oblivious to this notion, Durkheim 
acknowledged, in the sense that he preferred “the republic and monarchy 
to despotism, monarchy to the republic, and the republic ta фе: democ- 
racy of barbaric peoples" (1960, p. 58). But he did not understand that 
these different societal types “grow successively from the same root,” 
and argued instead that “each springs independently of the others" 


56 The interrelation of these elements, of course, was the reason for Durkheim's inter- 
est in the German economists Adolf Wagner and Gustav Schmoller, as well as the 
psycho-anthropologists Moritz Lazarus and Heymann Steinthal (see Durkheim 18875, 
pp. 33—49; Jones 1993). 

57 Even here, Durkheim’s praise was not unqualified. Montesquieu’s understanding 
of this principle “was still vague. Nowhere does he say that the problems he deals with 
might form the subject matter of a definite science embracing all social phenomena and 
having a method and name of its own” (Durkheim 1960, p. 57 [1953, p. 105]. 

58 «One is reminded more of a tree,” Durkheim added, “with branches spreading in 
different directions" (1960, p. 58 [1953, p. 106]. 
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(1960, p. 140n.14).? While Montesquieu did not deny that “the social 
principle of particular peoples can be developed or corrupted," therefore, 
he did believe that "this principle is determined when a people comes 
into existence, and must be preserved intact throughout its history." The 
result is that Montesquieu failed to see that “every society embodies 
conflicting factors," the consequence of its having emerged from a past 
but not yet realized its future; in short, Montesquieu did not understand 
that process “whereby a society, while remaining faithful to its nature, 
is constantly becoming something new" (Durkheim 1960, p. 59 [1953, 
pp. 107—8]. In effect, Durkheim was arguing that Montesquieu shared 
one of the more salient shortcomings of the Enlightenment mentality in 
general—that is, an acute lack of historical sensibilities. 

This was a shortcoming that Durkheim—having taken the full mea- 
sure of the German historical school of jurisprudence—did not share. 
Social existence, he argued, is determined by causes of two distinct types. 
The first consists of present circumstances, including the society's topog- 
raphy and population size—matters to which Montesquieu granted con- 
siderable attention. The second type concerns causes that are more histor- 
ical: “Just as a child would be different if he had had other parents,” 
Durkheim explained, *so the nature of a society depends upon the form 
of the societies preceding it" (Durkheim 1960, p. 59 [1953, p. 108]. 
Failing to see these “relations of succession and kinship between societ- 
ies," Durkheim observed, Montesquieu almost completely ignored causes 
of this second type. The result was that Montesquieu's comparative 
method contrasted sharply with that of Comte, who argued, according 
to Durkheim, that “the nature of a society depends entirely upon the 
time of its emergence," and also that “social science consists almost 
entirely in establishing the series of societies." But neither of these doc- 
trines, Durkheim concluded, "expresses more than a part of the truth" 
(1960, p. 60 [1953, p. 109]. 

In sum, virtually every aspect of the Latin thesis on Montesquieu 
reflects Durkheim's ambivalence concerning the legacy of Cartesian 
metaphysics, as well as his growing attraction for the normative vocabu- 
lary of German empiricism. Durkheim admired Montesquieu's recogni- 


59 The noteworthy exception here was monarchy, which Montesquieu believed devel- 
oped out of inferior democracy (see Montesquieu 1949, bk. 11, chap. 8, pp. 162-63; 
bk. 18, chaps. 14, 22, pp. 277, 281-86, 290-91; n.13 in Durkheim 1960 refers mistak- 
enly to bk. 8, chaps. 20 and 30). Even this exception, Durkheim argued, shows 
precisely how far Montesquieu was from the notion of evolutionary progress; for 
“primitive democracy, which he regards as superior to no other form of society, is 
for him the original type precisely because it is inferior to all others” (1960, p. 59 
[1953, p. 107]. The translator, Ralph Manheim suggests that, for Durkheim, it was 
obviously the “démocratie inférieure” that is in question (Durkheim 1960, p. 140 
[1953, р. 107n.14)). 
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tion of the real, concrete diversity of societal types, praised his refusal 
to deduce “rules valid for all peoples" from artificial first principles, 
and—anticipating The Division of Labor in Society—applauded his ex- 
planation of the esprit of each societal type as the natural consequence 
of its structural features. At least equal praise was given to Montesquieu’s 
refusal—so unusual among his Enlightenment contemporaries—to re- 
duce explanations of civil and political law to the principles of human 
nature, or to some putative, original contract or covenant. Durkheim 
lamented the extent to which Montesquieu was still bound by the legacy 
of Aristotle and by the traditions of natural law, not to mention the 
disturbing element of contingency that leavened the causal explanations 
of The Spirit of the Laws. But, recognizing that Montesquieu’s "greatest 
achievement"—that is, the extension of the idea of law to the realm of 
social phenomena—reflected an undeniable, continuing aitachment to 
the rationalist belief in a determinate order of nature, Durkheim still 
emphasized how “unique” it was for an 18th-century social philosopher 
to insist that these laws were neither fixed nor immutable. Finally, the 
notion that social volume affects the structures of laws and society, which 
plays so large a role in The Division of Labor in Society, was found in 
Montesquieu's discussion of the conditions of republican government. 

This ambivalence in Durkheim’s treatment of The Spirit of the Laws 
was more than matched by that work itself. For as Berlin has shown, 
Montesquieu was a most reluctant rationalist, an uneasy ally to the En- 
lightenment’s celebration of reason, reform, and social progress, and an 
author whose greatest achievements derived precisely from those mo- 
ments when, seduced by an insatiable curiosity and a fascination for the 
particular, the detailed, and the concrete, he digressed and thus deserted 
the rationalist credo of his milieu. In fact, it was precisely this reluctance 
and uneasiness, these digressions and this eventual apostasy, that excited 
Durkheim’s interest. For Durkheim shared this ambivalence, sensed it 
in his predecessor, and thus used the Latin thesis as a vehicle for the 
“working out” of his own conception of the relative value of rationalism 
and empiricism. 


CONCLUSION 


Why did Durkheim share Montesquieu’s ambivalence concerning Des- 
cartes? And why should sociologists care if he did? A partial answer to 
the first question has recently been advanced by Ernest Gellner, who 
accurately identifies the tacit assumptions of Descartes’ defense of a sin- 
gular, generic human reason as “individualist, classicist, bourgeois [in] 
spirit, un-romantic, anti-communal and unhistorical” (Gellner 1992, pp. 
13; see also p. 30)—in short, as antithetical to much of Durkheimian 
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sociology, and especially to Durkheim's (1915) comparative, ethno- 
graphic analysis of multiple, diverse human rationalities in Les Formes 
élémentaires de la vie veligieuse.9 Similarly, in an article that both ex- 
pands my earlier methodological arguments and analyzes Durkheim's 
important 1887 essays on German philosophy and social science, Doug 
Kibbee and I (Jones and Kibbee 1993, pp. 164—67) emphasized the extent 
to which the “old rationalism” of Descartes had become an obstacle 
to the success of the Third French Republic.“ The older rationalism, 
Durkheim observed, had been fitted for the mathematical certainties of 
the 17th and 18th centuries, for men who "could only see things in 
simplified and idealized form, who reduced man to clear thinking and 
the world to its geometrical forms." In sharp contrast, the “new rational- 
ism" of the Third Republic would have to acknowledge some awkward 
German truths—that is, that things, ^whether human or physical, are 
irreducibly complex,” that “simple conceptual combinations" could no 
longer be mistaken for reality itself, and that the "infinite richness" of 
nature (including human nature) would have to be observed more care- 
fully (Durkheim 1938, p. 399).9? 

The historical background for Durkheim's argument, with its founda- 
tion in the realism of the Moravian educational theorist Comenius (1592— 
1670), can be found in Z'Évolution pédagogique en France, (1938, in 
English, 1977; elsewhere [Jones 1990] I have discussed Durkheim, Come- 
nius, and educational realism); its critique of the “old rationalism” of 
Descartes is extended in L’Education morale (1925). The French, Durk- 
heim again complained, “understand things in proportion as they are 
simple”—a tendency epitomized in Descartes himself, for whom the sec- 
ondary qualities of matter were illusory, and for whom mathematical 
extension constituted “reality.” Unfortunately, this “need to distinguish 
and clarify . . . inclines us to turn away from anything too complex to 
be easily and clearly conceptualized; and that which we are inclined not 
to see and not to look at is something we are naturally inclined to deny” 
(Durkheim 1961, p. 253). Most important, for Durkheim, this recognition 
that society was real, complex, and concrete was an essential require- 
ment, not simply of the science of ethics, but of ethics itself. For if 
complex social wholes could be reduced to their constituent parts, then 
only the individual would be real and society would be merely an idea, 


% See, e.g., Gellner’s section, “Descartes versus Durkheim” (1992, рр. 38—40). I am 
grateful to an AJS referee for bringing my attention to Gellner’s work. On the implicit 
assumptions of Descartes's project, see also Jacob (1988, pp. 43—72). 

81 For these earlier methodological arguments, see Jones (1977); for a more detailed dis- 
cussion of the 1887 essays on German philosophy and social science, see Jones (1993). 
62 Tt is in this context that one of Durkheim’s most famous utterances—“les faits 
sociaux doivent être étudiées comme des choses"— should be understood. 
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and an idea, Durkheim quickly added, can never be the object of our 
moral allegiance (Durkheim 1961, p. 257). In sum, Durkheim's preemp- 
tive goal was to establish and maintain a societal ideal worthy of the 
veneration of future generations of the Third French Republic; and for 
this purpose, the language of real and concrete social facts was far more 
useful than the more traditional vocabulary of clear and distinct ideas. 

In one sense, of course, Durkheim always remained a rationalist; and 
in a quite different sense, he insisted that, being French, he could scarcely 
be anything else. Like Montesquieu, however, he understood the at- 
tractions of a more inductive, empiricist vocabulary, and he was bold 
enough to explore its limits and implications. Their deference to Des- 
cartes notwithstanding, Montesquieu's works are most interesting to us 
precisely where they are least Cartesian. Despairing over the deplorable 
state of French science, humiliated by the Franco-Prussian War, and 
inspired by what he had seen in Wundt's laboratory, Durkheim began a 
similar journey 150 years later.® 

But—assuming that these were Durkheim’s intentions—why should 
sociologists care? The answer to this question turns on what sociologists 
want from the history of sociological theory. One possibility, for example, 
is that they want what Richard Rorty (1984) has called “rational recon- 
structions” of what an ideally reasonable and retrospectively educable 
agent—for example, the Durkheim who might be brought to describe 
himself as having overstated the “objectivity” of social facts, the “nor- 
mality” of crime, or the “pathology” of the forced division of labor— 
would have said if he had said the things he did not say. Having thus 
been brought to accept such a new description of what he meant or did, 
Durkheim would thus become one of us, “our contemporary, or our 
fellow-citizen, or a fellow-member of the same disciplinary matrix” 
(Rorty 1984, pp. 51—52; see also Jones and Kibbee 1993, p. 156). From 


63 Here I refer to the sense in which a “rationalist” is someone who believes that 
nothing in the nature of things is irreducibly irrational (see Durkheim 1925, pp. 
214-15). 

** Here I refer to.the sense in which a “rationalist” is someone concerned with “clarity 
of thought," something Durkheim took to be an “essential attribute" and even “na- 
tional quality" of the French race, from which its "language" and "style" directly 
flowed (Durkheim 1938, p. 399). 

65 An astute referee has asked why, if this was Durkheim's intention, he was not 
attracted to the still more aggressively inductive methods of Frédéric Le Play. A part 
of the answer, as this referee points out, was surely political —i.e., the roots of Le 
Play's thought were rightist, Catholic, and aristocratic, as Durkheim clearly under- 
stood (see Lepenies 1988, pp. 82—83). But another part of the answer may be found 
in Le Play's methods themselves, which, although inductive, were designed more as 
‘rhetorical strategies than as scientific proofs. The paradox of this “monographic 
method," Pitts (1968, p. 88) thus observes, is that it was "the invention of an anti- 
empiricist.” 
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the standpoint of historicists like Skinner and me, of course, such an 
ideal, rezrospectively educable Durkheim will appear both anachronistic 
and controversial, yielding as many *Durkheims" as there are contempo- 
rary theorists (see esp. Jones 1977, pp. 279—82). But so long as rational 
reconstructions are conducted in full knowledge of this anachronistic, 
multiplicative effect, Rorty insists, they are unobjectionable; and their 
rewards are undeniable—that is, the assurance that "there has been 
rational progress in the course of recorded history," and that “we differ 
from our ancestors on grounds which our ancestors could be led to ac- 
cept" (Rorty 1984, pp. 51, 54; see also Jones and Kibbee 1993, p. 156). 

But there are quite different—and equally invaluable—rewards to be 
gained from what Rorty calls “historical reconstructions.” These are the 
detailed, contextual reconstructions of past sociological theorists, in their 
own terms rather than ours, called for not only by me but by writers 
like Quentin Skinner and Charles Camic (see Camic 1979, 1992). Far 
from self-assurance, the point of historical recontructions is "self- 
awareness"—that is, the realization that there have been forms of intel- 
lectual life different from our own. The value of such reconstructions, 
Skinner argues, “may lie in the fact that, instead of supplying us with 
our usual and carefully contrived pleasures of recognition, they enable 
us to stand back from our own beliefs and the concepts we use to express 
them, perhaps forcing us to reconsider, to recast or even . . . to abandon 
some of our current beliefs in the light of these wider perspectives" (1984, 
pp. 202, 197—98; see also Jones and Kibbee 1993, p. 156n.12). 

My discussion of Durkheim and Montesquieu as ambivalent Cartesians 
is of course an attempt at historical—in contrast to rational— 
reconstruction. So in what sense does it help sociologists to become more 
“self-aware”? First, my suggestion that Durkheim’s most famous meth- 
odological injunction was an extension of his political program— that is, 
that his effort to establish sociology as a science was subsidiary to his 
search for an ideal worthy of the veneration of the *new man" of the 
Third French Republic—adds a perspective long absent from histories 
of the scciology that feature the inexorable progress of the "scientific 
method" against the mere “background” of social and political context. 
Second, my emphasis on the linguistic nature of Durkheim's project — 
that is, his attempt to find a normative vocabulary adequate to the needs 
of the Third Republic—strongly supports Rorty's insistence that we see 
sociological theory, not as a series o? empirically testable hypotheses that 
somehow "correspond" with the real social world, but rather as a collec- 
tion of disparate vocabularies, coexistent and successive, that work for 
better or worse to satisfy our own needs and purposes. 

In the absence of such historical reconstructions, and the self- 
awareness they alone can provide, I believe that sociological theory has 
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been twice mistaken. First, it has ignored the deeply moral (in contrast 
to narrowly methodological) dimension of Durkheim's insistence that we 
treat social facts comme des choses; and second, having done so, sociolog- 
ical theory has misconceived its own nature and purpose, which is less 
to test scientific hypotheses than to interpret other people to us and thus 
to broaden and deepen “our sense of community and the possibilities 
open to this community" (Rorty 1982, pp. 203—4; see also Jones and 
Kibbee 1993, p. 168). 
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The First Shall Be Last? Entrepreneurship 
and Communist Cadres in the Transition 
from Socialism! 
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This article reviews the sociolcgical literature on the transition from 
socialism to capitalism. It distinguishes between the erosion and 
transition phases and between traditional and corporate segments 
in the emerging private sector. Panel survey data from Hungary 
show that during the transition ex-communist cadres maintain their 
advantageous position and do especially well in the more dynamic 
corporate segment. They are successful because human capital is 
important in both capitalism and socialism and because the cadres 
are able to convert past polizical power to economic advantage. 
Contrary to the findings of studies based only on agriculture, the 
transition increases income inequalities. 


The transition from a socialist to a capitalist economy is a large-scale 
transformation engineered from abave, in which socialist countries move 
their bureaucratical coordinated 2conomies toward a market model. 
This transition requires a profounc change in property relations and a 
new set of economic institutions to form a private sector. In turn, these 
changes create a new economic elite and redistribute property and mate- 
rial well-being. In this process, some people gain wealth, others lose it; 
some see their incomes grow, while others see a marked deterioration in 
their earning power. 
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Transition from Socialism 


This article discusses and critiques the growing literature on the social 
consequences of the transition from socialism. It develops the distinction 
between the erosion of socialism, when only traditional small-scale pri- 
vate enterprise can exist, and the transition from socialism, which brings 
the novelty of modern private corporate entrepreneurship. I use panel 
survey data from Hungary to investigate two related but analytically 
distinct issues, the recruitment of entrepreneurs in the private sector and 
the distributional consequences of the transition. The evidence suggests 
that, while the transition often disposed of the top layers of the old 
political elite in a spectacular manner, communist cadres have not lost 
their advantageous economic positions in the process. Cadres quickly took 
advantage of the new corporate segment of the private sector as entrepre- 
neurs. This development has increased income inequality, as those who 
had more initially gained more than those who started out with less. 


THEORIES OF TRANSITION FROM SOCIALISM 
The Changing Elite Thesis 


Tn the sociological literature, researchers draw two contradictory conclu- 
sions about who will take advantage of the new market institutions, who 
will benefit most from them, and as a consequence, how this institutional 
change will transform the social structure of postcommunist societies. 
One part of the literature suggests that the main beneficiaries of the 
transition will be those who were in less privileged positions when the 
transition began. Those who propose that the transition results in a major 
change in the economic elite expect a new group of people to emerge as 
a class of new entrepreneurs, a high turnover at the top, and, as new 
advantages accrue to previously underprivileged groups, at least an ini- 
tial decrease in social inequalities. 

Szelényi (1988) offers a historical argument predicting the circulation 
of economic elites (see also Szelényi and Szelényi 1990). His interrupted 
embourgeoisement theory for Eastern Europe is supported by an exten- 
sive study of household farming in Hungary. Szelényi found that the 
amount of land held by the head of household or his parents before 
the communist takeover had a positive association with the income the 
household produced on its private plot in 1980 (Szelényi 1988, pp. 129— 
34). People most active in private farming, legalized and supported by 
the communist state in Hungary from the early 1960s, were those whose 
families were already acquainted with market production in the mid- 
1940s and who could draw on precommunist memories or a “habitus” 
(Bourdieu 1977, pp. 72—95) of market culture transmitted by their fami- 
lies (Kovach 1988). He concludes that the emerging market in agriculture 
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is a continuation of a long-term historical trend, interrupted by the com- 
munist experiment. 

Having had large- or even moderate-sized landholdings was a serious 
liability in the first decade of communism, and the life chances of better- 
off peasants, or kulaks, and their children were seriously impaired by 
policies cf collectivization. Thus, household farming in the 1980s seemed 
to be a consolation prize for the middle- and large-holding peasantry 
mistreated in the early years of communism. Szelényi (1988) shows that 
the few who became cadres despite their background were less likely to 
participate in market-oriented private farming. Szelényi’s theory thus 
predicts that a new economic elite will emerge from below, from a group 
whose historical ascendence was aggressively interrupted by four decades 
of socialism and which will now reclaim its elite position from communist 
cadres (see also Konrád and Szelényi 1991, pp. 348-49). While Szelényi 
restricts his empirical analysis to private household farming, he extends 
his theory of embourgeoisement to activities beyond agricultural small 
production (1988, pp. 53—54). 

One of the curious findings of Szelényi’s work is that, while cadres 
were less likely to engage in household farming, once they had decided 
to do it the value of their production was higher than that of other 
farmers (1988, p. 131). Moreover, focusing only on producers engaged 
in very intensive market production, he found that cadres had an advan- 
tage in entering that group and also received a positive return within 
that group for being a cadre (p. 145). 

Observing private family farms in China in the 1980s, Nee (1989, 
1991) offers a theory of structural compensation to explain the market 
transition. He formulates his theory in three theses: (1) the market power 
thesis postulates that, with the emergence of the market, central distribu- 
tors will lose power and direct producers will have more discretion over 
the terms of exchange of their goods and services; (2) the market incentive 
thesis claims that there are greater incentives for individual effort in 
market transactions than in the socialist sector, which will result in higher 
returns on education; finally, (3) the market opportunity thesis maintains 
that reforms in the direction of marketization will create new avenues 
for mobility and will provide an alternative to bureaucratic advancement 
(1989, pp. 666-67; see also Jenkins 1990). Nee asserts that “the more 
complete the shift to market coordination, the less likely that economic 
transactions will be embedded in networks dominated by cadres, and the 
more likely power—control over resources—will be located in market 
institutions and in social networks . . . of private buyers and sellers" 
(1989, p. 568). 

Nee de-ives several hypotheses, спе of which predicts that “not only 
are the direct controllers of the redistributive mechanism likely to experi- 
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ence a relative loss, but the value of their political capital accumulated 
through prior experience as cadre is likely to diminish as well” (1989, 
p. 671). Cadres are relatively disadvantaged, as they have "little or 
no net advantage in entering into private entrepreneurship" (1989, p. 
671). Nee presents evidence through survey data for Chinese households 
from Fujian province. Although he admits that political power seems to 
have utility for entrepreneurs, he claims that his data support all his 
hypotheses. 

In a later article Nee (1991) extends his theory of change in the struc- 
ture of power, incentives, and opportunities to include its implications 
about change in the structure of outcomes. Nee's underlying argument 
is that, as previously less advantaged groups benefit from the transition, 
inequalities should not increase. His market transition theory and its 
extension to economic inequalities rely on the assumptions of compensat- 
ing advantages and of structural determination. 

The assumption of compensating advantages argues that the formal 
mode of economic coordination—bureaucratic ог market— determines 
the distribution of income across positions. Bureaucratic coordination 
will favor one set of positions by rewarding them highly, while market 
coordination will favor another set the same way; these two sets are 
mutually exclusive, an assumption implicit in Szelényi's interrupted em- 
bourgeoisement theory as well. Thus, certain positions not preferred by 
bureaucratic coordination will be better compensated in the market (see 
also Manchin and Szelényi 1987). 

The assumption of structural determination contends that individuals 
and households can be fully described by the positions that the system 
of coordination allocates for them. A change in the form of coordination 
will result in a change in the remuneration of positions, because the 
transition means the introduction of a new economic principle with its 
own exclusive set of preferred positions, none of which had been pre- 
ferred up until then. Changing the remuneration of positions, in turn, 
means changing the remuneration of individuals and households, as no 
one can slip out of his or her own position. It follows that income inequal- 
ity among individuals and households has to decline, at least initially, 
because equality increases if those who were worse off before experience 
gains.^ Nee (1991) proceeds to show that since the beginning of the transi- 
tion to a market economy in China, income inequalities have not in- 
creased, as previous literature on developing market economies sug- 
gested. 


? Obviously, the equalizing tendency of giving to the poor (people below the middle 
of the income distribution) works only up to a point, i.e., until the poor rise above 
the middle by the same amount they were under it. If the poor become even richer, 
inequalities can increase. 
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Restating his theory, Nee admits the importance of the existence of 
the cadre-entrepreneur, but he claims that it is a result of the partial 
nature 02 the reform and thus does not contradict his theory (1991, p. 
269). Nez's revised stance on the cadre-entrepreneur runs the risk that 
his theory becomes immune to falsification. His claim that his theory 
should not be tested against a partial reform raises the question of 
whether it is possible to talk about market transition unless reforms are 
still incomplete. Without further specification, any finding will support 
Nee's theory. Nee's data (1989, 1991) are less than convincing on several 
counts. Household income is not a good measure of inequality, since it 
is heavily dependent on the number of earners in the household and thus 
also reflects inequalities in household composition. Household income 
per capita or household income per earner would have been more appro- 
priate. Furthermore, Nee's data on household income are reported retro- 
spectivelv. It is difficult to believe that accurate data on peasant house- 
hold incomes can be gathered 10 years after the fact.? If we discount his 
income figures for 1975 and accept those from 1980 and 1984, we see a 
small increase in inequalities (see also Riskin 1987). 

Moreover, no sociological theory of transition from socialism to capital- 
ism can rely entirely on experiences of agricultural petty commodity pro- 
duction. While both Szelényi (1988) and Nee (1989, 1991) build their 
cases on household farming, the relevance of household farming should 
be seen in the context of industrialized societies, where private farming 
is only one form of entrepreneurship. 


The Surviving Elite Thesis 


In clear contradiction to the changing elite thesis, a second and rapidly 
growing part of the literature obse-ves that the primary beneficiary of 
marketization is the old elite (Grossman 1989; Oi 1989; Shirk 1989, p. 
340; Stark 1990, p. 389; Ren 1990, p. 141; Prybyla 1991; Staniszkis 1991, 
pp. 38—52; Kolosi 1991; Alexeev and Gaddy 1991; Burawoy and Krotov 
1992, p. 54; McAuley 1992; Wank 1992; Róna-Tas 1995). Even Szelényi, 
implicitly contradicting his theory cf embourgeoisement, calls attention 
to the socialist cadres’ ability to асарі to market institutions (Szelényi 
1986—87). Two sets of arguments have been proposed for the survival of 
the old elite. 

The argument of technocratic continuity contends that socialism devel- 


? Adding random recall error for income figures for 1975 would increase measured 
inequalities in that year, because the variance of incomes would increase by the 
variance of the recall error. Calculating from that inflated base would underestimate 
the increase in inequality. 
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oped a technocratic cadre that can maintain its position through its ac- 
quired expertise (Szalai 1990, p. 182). This pragmatic new elite was also 
instrumental, at least in the case of Hungary, in bringing about the 
transition. Comparative studies of stratification show convincingly that 
education plays an important role in status allocation in both socialist 
and market systems (Connor 1979; Matras 1980; Simkus 1981; Zagórski 
et al. 1984; Haller and Mach 1984; Haller, Kolosi, and Róbert 1990; 
Blau and Ruan 1990; Treiman and Ganzeboom 1990). Under socialism, 
by the 1980s cadreship was strongly tied to education (Wasilewski 1985; 
Szelényi 1987; Li and Bachman 1989; Wasilewski 1990; Li and White 
1990), and while in the early years party membership enabled some to 
receive a tertiary education, in recent decades most people joined the 
party to promote their careers after finishing their formal education. Dis- 
puting the assumption of compensating advantages, this argument claims 
that there is a common meritocratic-technocratic character of both party 
and entrepreneurial recruitment that is the main source of continuity. 
While one would expect shifts among the values of different types of 
education during the transition, as a whole, people with more education 
will do better in the newly forming market sector than those with less, 
and thus cadres will be in an advantageous position. 

The argument of power conversion offers a different proposition. 
While it agrees that the new elite will differ little from the old one, it 
suggests another process. The power conversion thesis contends that 
power accumulated during state socialism is converted into assets of high 
value in a market economy. Staniszkis puts forth the concept of "politi- 
cal capitalism" to describe the direct conversion of communist political 
power into economic might (1991, p. 46). She argues that, in the process 
of the transition to a market economy, strategically located cadres can 
take advantage of their positions in acquiring state property. Through 
informal channels, exploiting the uncertainties of the transition, cadres can 
turn their limited control of state property into quasi or real ownership. 

According to this argument, cadres are at an advantage not just in 
setting up but also in operating companies, because they can use their 
personal networks to get access to valuable business information and 
even to credit. The importance of personal ties in socialist economies, 
both within and outside the state sector, is amply documented (Sampson 
1986; Lampland 1987; Grossman 1977; Márkus 1981; Simis 1982; Nove 
1983, p. 78; Walder 1986, p. 181; Róna-Tas 1990, pp. 117—20; Major 
1992, p. 83; Bórócz 1993a), but they assume special importance during 
the transition (Bórócz 1993b; Hankiss 1990, p. 255; Prybyla 1991, p. 16). 

Both horizontal and vertical ties are important in postcommunist econ- 
omies. Socialist economies leave behind a poor system of gathering and 
disseminating economic information, because under socialism informa- 
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tion flow was channeled through the center and horizontal flows were 
weak (Kornai 1989, p. 38; 1992, pp. 127—30). In the developing market, 
information about prices, demand, or the availability of goods is still 
very costly to obtain, thus brokering between market segments is one of 
the most lucrative businesses (Staniszkis 1991, p. 39; McAuley 1992, p. 
98). Much precious information is carried through horizontal channels of 
personal connections during the transition (Oi 1989, p. 213; Wank 1992; 
Róna-Tas 1991). Cadres obtained a wide network of connections through 
the party organization, and these connections survive even after the party 
formally ceased to exist. 

Vertical ties are equally important. All forms of vast institutional ` 
changes generate additional uncertainties, because new rules, the details 
of their implementation, and their unintended consequences are difficult 
to anticipate (Bunce and Csanády 1993). About one-third of the compa- 
nies in Hungary are now engaged in what official statistics label as “real 
estate, rental, and services assisting business activities." Having connec- 
tions in the state apparatus or local administration can provide early 
knowledge of new laws and regulations and of the unwritten rules of their 
interpretation. Since the personnel of ministries and local governments 
changes only at the top levels and many of the low- and middle-level 
administrators stay in place, cadres still have privileged access to individ- 
uals in the political bureaucracy. 

Having the kind of connections ex-cadres have is not a necessary pre- 
requisite for prospering in all forms of enterprise. Running a local shoe- 
repair store or even a chicken farm requires certain connections but not 
necessarily with officials in ministries, banks, or the top echelons of state 
firms. Artisans or household farmers might need this type of connection 
occasionally, but these can be found through friends of friends. On the 
other hand, starting and subsequently successfully operating an import- 
export business or a manufacturing plant requires connections in high 
places, which cadres are more likely to have. 

The technocratic continuity argument contests the assumption of com- 
pensating advantages. It maintains that socialism and capitalism prefer 
a set of common, highly skilled, technocratic positions. The power con- 
version thesis disputes the assumption of structural determination. Indi- 
viduals are not playthings of formal institutions; rather, they are adept 
at finding their way around them. 

In summary, the four arguments offer contradictory suggestions on 
who becomes an entrepreneur and who will thrive as an entrepreneur. 
Thus, they must arrive at different conclusions about the distributional 
consequences of the transition (table 1). On the issue of recruitment, 
Szelényi's (1988) interrupted embourgeoisement theory and Nee's (1989, 
1991) theory of structural compensation suggest that cadres will not be 
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TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTIONAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE TRANSITION FROM SOCIALISM TO CAPITALISM 








Who Has the 
Advantage Who Will Key to 
in Becoming Prosper as an Recruitment What Happens 
Theory/ Thesis an Entrepreneur Entrepreneur and Success to Inequality 
RSEN Sé ee 
Structural 
compensation ....................... Noncadres Noncadres Education Does not 
change 
Interrupted 
embourgeoisement ................. Noncad-es Cadres (?) Family 
background 
Power conversion ..................... Cadres Cadres Cadre position Increases 
Technocratic 
continuity ........... eene Cadres Cadres Education Increases 





the new entrepreneurs. The theses of technocratic continuity and power 
conversion predict the opposite, though the two describe different recruit- 
ment processes. As to who will benefit most from private enterprise, 
Nee (1989) proposes in his market incentive thesis that people with high 
education will prosper more and that cadres as entrepreneurs will enjoy 
no advantage; the technocratic continuity thesis agrees. Szelényi's data 
suggest that cadres, once they start a business, will receive a return on 
their cadreship; the power conversion thesis makes the same suggestion 
and describes the process of informalization through which the ghost 
of the defunct party organization can still influence outcomes. Finally, 
according to the theory of structural compensation, inequalities will not 
grow. In contrast, the corollary of both the technocratic continuity and 
power conversion arguments claiming the survival of the old elite is an 
increase in inequalities. 


Erosion from Below versus Transition from Above 


I propose to distinguish between the erosion of the socialist economy and 
the transition to a market. While the erosion is initiated primarily from 
below by self-interested individuals pursuing private gain, the transition 
is initiated primarily from above, through decisive legislative action with 
the explicit purpose of creating a market economy. During the erosion, 
the socialist state either fights the private sector or makes concessions it 
considers temporary. The transition to a market economy begins when 
the state makes a credible.commitment to create the legal institutions of 
a market economy (North 1993), institutions that are intended to be 
permanent, that guarantee secure property rights, and that do not dis- 
criminate against the private sector. I will argue that the changing elite 
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theses capture an earlier period: the period of the erosion of the socialist 
economy.* The surviving elite arguments describe a later point: the actual 
transition. 

In all socialist economies a small private sector—often referred to as 
the “second economy" (Grossman 1977; Kemény 1982; Galasi 1985; Los 
1990)—always exists, but it is suppressed and severely restricted. It is 
limited to being small, labor intensive, and often informal and is confined 
to a local market of households. These restrictions decrease the barriers 
of entry, as little capital is needed. and as specialized skills are of little 
use because the confined market and small size limit the division of labor. 
Moreover, these restrictions reduce the incentives for those best off in 
the socialist sector to participate in the second economy. 

In early stages of the erosion, the state tries to confine the private 
sector to the consumer economy (Aslund 1985, pp. 66, 169; Berend 1990, 
p. 189). Private entrepreneurs are restricted to selling goods and services 
to consumers and are forced to buy most of their raw material in the 
retail market (Kornai 1992, p. 507). By building a wall between the state 
and the private sectors, the state prevents the flow of material resources, 
labor, and skill between the two sectors of the economy (Gábor 1989, p. 
340). The very purpose of this barrier is to prevent the elite of the socialist 
sector from defecting to the second. economy and the elite of the private 
sector from buying its way into the socialist sector. 

During the later phases of the erosion, some restrictions on the private 
sector are lifted or are enforced less vigorously. This loosening of restric- 
tions creates new segments in the private sector with higher barriers to 
entry and greater incentives for those in the first economy to join in. 
Nevertheless, even under the boldest reforms many restrictions remain 
in place— most important, the prohibition of property flow from the so- 
cialist to the private sector, the limit on the number of employees, and 
the exclusion of the private sector from entire sections of the economy, 
such as health care, education, banking, wholesale, and foreign trade— 
and state and party officials are still explicitly, though not always success- 
fully, barred from participating in zhe private economy. 

The transition demolishes the wall between the private and the state 
sectors, and the private sector becomes an equal player in the economy. 
Now the private sector can engage in capital-intensive large-scale manu- 
facturing, international trade, nationwide services, or big construction 
projects, all of which were the sole privilege of the socialist sector earlier. 


* Atkinson and Micklewright (1992, pp. 122—33) show that there is a slight increase 
in inequalities already at the end of the 1980s in Poland and Hungary, the two 
countries where the erosion phase developed the furthest. 
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While during the period of erosion the private sector does not pose a 
direct threat to the jobs of cadres in the state sector, the transition forces 
cadres to swim or sink. Therefore, the further the economy moves away 
from socialism, the more likely we are to see cadres toiling in the private 
sector. Thus, contrary to Nee's claim, the incompleteness af market re- 
forms is precisely what keeps cadres away from private enterprise. 

During the transition, there are two private sectors. The first is a 
traditional sector, mostly the product of the erosion phase; the second is 
an expansive modern sector made possible by the privatizetion of state 
property and by new legal forms of entrepreneurship that allow private 
enterprises to accumulate capital (Staniszkis 1991, p. 47). Hungary was 
the country where the private sector developed the furthest in the erosion 
phase. Private farming and private consumer services became tolerated 
in the 1960s. This happened eventually in all socialist countries to some 
degree (Rumer 1981; O'Hearn 1981; Radio Free Europe 1984; Aslund 
1985; Cochrane 1988; Ronnas 1989; Zubek 1991). Hungary, however, 
made another step in 1982, when private individuals were allowed to 
form small business partnerships and to make contracts with state firms. 
The 1982 law was not meant to be a first step in the transition to a 
market economy but a temporary measure to cope with some of the many 
problems faced by the socialist economy (Róna-Tas 1995). The lack of 
political commitment to a private sector was apparent from the many 
restrictions that were kept in place, such as limits on size, credit, and 
foreign trade, and from the forcing of these partnerships to operate with 
full liability. 

In Hungary the transition to a market economy can be dated from 
January 1989, when the so-called Law on Economic Associations took 
effect. This law was introduced by the Hungarian Socialist Workers' 
Party (HSWP), which disintegrated by the end of that year, losing over 
600,000 of its 700,000 members after its last congress in October. The 
new law laid the foundation for the privatization of the state sector, 
introduced private limited-liability companies, opened the Hungarian 
economy to foreign investment, and declared the principle of “sector 
neutrality," lifting all discrimination against the private sector, including 
limitations on size and area of activity. The caretaker government, which 
managed the economy in the power vacuum preceding and ensuing the 
final demise of the HSWP, began the implementation of the Law on 
Economic Associations. However, the creation of a coherent legal system 
to underpin a market economy was left to the noncommunist leadership 
that took power in the spring of 1990. 

The most important institutions of a market economy were put into 
place between 1989 and 1991. These included a deregulated price system, 
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TABLE 2 


INDICATORS OF THE GROV'TH OF THE MARKET SECTOR 











1980 1985 1988 1991 ` 1992 
Corporate enterprises: 
Limited-liability companies, 
joint-stock companies, 
and jcint ventures .......... NA 370 919 42,695 59,363 
Limited liability companies 
ИА ous TN 450 41,204 57,262 
Noncorporate enterprises: 
Business partnerships ......... NA 34,926 33,821 52,136 70,597 


Sole proprietor enterprises ... 113,000 170,000 211,536 317,218 





SoURCE.— Data on sole proprietor enterprises for 1980-88 are from Central Statistical Office (1984, 
рр. 187, 212; 1986, рр. 177, 208; 1989, pp. 173, 204; for 1992 HVG (1993, р. 83). Data on other 
organizations are from Baló and Lipovecz (1989, p. 774; 1993, p. 509). 


a capital market for private and institutional investors, and a decentral- 
ized banking and insurance system. Between the end of 1988 and 1991, 
the size cf the private sector increased considerably (table 2). 

In 1991 the Hungarian private sector therefore had three different 
segments—private farming, noncorporate enterprise, and corporate en- 
terprise ar limited-liability companies—reflecting to some extent the his- 
tory of the erosion and the subsequent transition to a market economy. 
The three different types of entrepreneurship show different patterns 
of recruitment and of success and àave different effects on the income 
hierarchy. The first one, private farming, is the creation of the early 
erosion o2 socialism. With the onset of the transition, private farming is 
undergoing transformation, but sinze the privatization of land and the 
dissolution of agricultural cooperatives are still in progress, I can say 
little about those changes. The bulk of private farming is still small scale, 
labor intensive, and built on family labor. 

The second form of entrepreneurship, noncorporate (nem jogi személyi- 
ségit) enterprise, in the forms of sole proprietorships and business partner- 
ships, is partly also the product of the erosion of socialism. The vast 
majority pf people in this category are sole-proprietor-business owners 
such as artisans, small tradespeople, and self-employed intellectuals. 
Most forras of these noncorporate, :ndividual businesses were tolerated 
from the early years of communism, but they were granted new rights 
during the transition. There are aiso different forms of noncorporate 
partnerships, such as work partnerships (gazdasági munkaközösség), de- 
posit associations (betéti társaság), and civil-law associations (polgári jogi 
társaság). Partnerships were first accepted in 1982. Most partnerships 
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are composed of self-employed individuals with few employees and little 
capital. Most partnerships that wanted to expand transformed them- 
selves into limited-liability companies. Between 1989 and 1991, the num- 
ber of most types of partnerships, except deposit associations, declined. 
These deposit associations allowed people to take advantage of the tax 
code without having to put down start-up capital. 

Finally, the third type of entrepreneurship is corporate (jogi személyi- 
ségii) private business, which became possible only when the transition 
introduced limited-liability companies in the private sector. To register 
a limited-liability company, one had to put up a minimum of one million 
Hungarian forints (HUFs), worth over $13,000 in 1991, as security. 

Not all limited-liability companies are private; many are either fully 
or partially state owned. Between the summer of 1989, after the Law on 
Enterprise Transformation was declared, and the spring of 1990, about 
100 state firms took advantage of a loophole in new regulations and split 
their operations into dozens of subunits designed to be limited-liability 
companies (Stark 1990, 1992; Bórócz 1993b). The center of the firm then 
acted as a holding company that held majority ownership rights over 
these units in principle but often was little more than an empty shell. 
The actual control rested with the management of these newly formed 
companies, who often acquired some of the shares and became minority 
owners as well. The legal loophole was closed in the spring of 1990, 
when the State Property Agency was created. State firms are still forming 
limited-liability companies, but these can be given into private hands 
only through the State Property Agency. 

These spin-offs constituted a small but important segment of the newly 
emerging limited-liability companies, comprising not more than 1095— 
30% of all such companies at the time (Kocsis 1992). The majority of 
private limited-liability companies were founded by individuals or pri- 
vate groups to take advantage of the new opportunities provided by the 
privatization process to buy machines or buildings from state firms and 
by the liberalization of domestic and foreign trade to sell goods and 
services. In 1991, of the top 3,000 firms (by sales) that were in partial or 
full private ownership, only a small fraction were noncorporate enter- 
prises, while the majority were limited-liability companies (table 3). 


DATA AND METHODS 


The data in the analysis were acquired from a sample of 1,000 people 
over age 18 interviewed in the spring of 1989 and then again in the spring 
of 1991. The sampling method was multistage cluster sampling. In the 
first stage, 112 of the 3,100 settlements in Hungary were selected in such 
a way that the population of the 112 settlements followed closely the 
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TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE TOP 3,000 ECONOMIC UNITS 
IN 1991 THAT WERE PARTIALLY OR COMPLETELY 
OWNED BY NONSTATE INVESTORS* 


% of Total Nonstate 


Enterprises 
Corporate enterprises ....................... 97.4 
Limited-liability companies ............ 71.0 
Joint-stock companies ................... 19.9 
Noncorporate enterprises .................. 2.6 


SouncrE.— Hungarian Central Statistical Office Data Base. 
* The hierarchy of economic units is measured by their gross annual sales. 


distribution of the entire population of the country on 15 demographic 
characteristics. In the second stage, using residential registers, the proper 
number of individuals were drawn from each settlement so that the num- 
bers reflected the national distribution of individuals by settlement type. 
This selection provided three samples of 1,000 respondents, and for each 
sample another 1,000 individuals were chosen to replace those who did 
not respond. 

In the 1989 survey all three samples were interviewed. Of the 3,000 
people, 162 (5.4%) refused, and 622 (20.7%) were unavailable for other 
reasons. These missing responses were replaced randomly from the sup- 
plementary pool of respondents, so that three groups of 1,000 interviews 
were completed. In the 1991 survey the first sample of 1,000 of the first 
wave was reinterviewed. From these, 715 people responded, and random 
substitutes were drawn from the second sample of 1,000 of the first wave 
to make up for the missing cases. After cleaning the data, the final sample 
size was 979. 

To measure personal income (PINCOME89, PINCOME1), the inter- 
viewer asked separately for primary income, for secondary income from 
a second job, contracts, tips, household farming, and rental of an apart- 
ment, land, or equipment, and for profit from a business enterprise, then 
summed these figures. He also asked for the person's total taxable in- 
come. I used the larger of the two figures. To calculate the change in 
income between 1989 and 1991 (dINCOME), I subtracted income in 1989 
from income in 1991. I also generated income quintiles for both years 
and from that created dummy variables to measure if a respondent stayed 
in the top quintile (STAYUP), moved up from the bottom quintile (BOT- 
TOM1), or moved up from the bottom two quintiles (BOTTOM2) be- 
tween 1989 and 1991. 
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The validity of self-reported income is always suspect. Previous studies 
of income reporting in Hungary show that income reported from state 
employment by the respondent is quite reliable. Income received from 
the private sector is generally underreported. According to estimates, 
about one-third of all nonstate incomes received are inaccessible through 
survey questionnaires (Ekes 1987; Kolosi and Róbert 199 1). As the source 
of the underestimation is primarily income from the private sector, in- 
comes of those participating in the private sector will be underestimated. 
This suggests that because the size of the private sector increased during 
that period, my data will underestimate the change in incomes.* 

The three entrepreneurial strategies are measured as dummy variables. 
A respondent with income from household farming (HHF) was consid- 
ered to have participated in this activity. Noncorporate entrepreneurship 
(NONCORP) is defined as being engaged in any form of noncorporate 
enterprise in 1991, such as being an artisan or small tradesperson, having 
a single-proprietor license to run a business in manufacturing or service, 
or being a member of a registered business partnership (work partner- 
ship, civil-law association, or deposit association). Unfortunately, the 
small sample size did not allow me to separate sole proprietorships from 
partnerships. A corporate entrepreneur (CORP) is an owner or co-owner 
of a limited-liability company. 

A former cadre (CADRE) is a person who was both a member of the 
HSWP and held a position of authority at a low (AUTH89L), middle 
(AUTH89M) or high (AUTH89H) level in the spring of 1989 (.е., 
CADRE is a binary variable coded as “1” if HSWP member with au- 
thority and “0” otherwise). The category of ex-cadre is thus based on a 
wider definition of the past elite. It includes not just the very top of the 
communist hierarchy—the so-called nomenklatura—but everyone who 
formally joined the HSWP and reached some position of power. By the 
mid-1980s in Hungary, party membership was required only for certain 
high positions. Thus, the category excludes many artists and profession- 
als who belonged to the top layer of Hungarian society and reached 
important positions by the late 1980s without formally joining the party. 
Including them into the ex-cadre category would have overemphasized 
the continuity in the transition, since these people were quickly embraced 
by the new leadership. 


5 Incomes of private entrepreneurs will be considerably underestimated, because they 
can manipulate their business incomes in order to minimize their personal incomes 
and thus avoid income tax. For instance, successful entrepreneurs drive Western cars 
that should be counted as part of their personal incomes. Instead, these cars are 
acquired through leasing agreements and are counted as operating expenses. 
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Human capital is measured by the number of years of education the 
respondent completed by 1989 (EDUC). The respondent's family back- 
ground, tapping into childhood socialization, is measured by two dummy 
variables indicating whether the respondent's father was self-employed 
as either a private farmer or a nonagricultural entrepreneur (FPFARM, 
FSENTR).’ These last two variables are intended to reveal any evidence 
of interrupted embourgeoisement. 

The demographic background variables are age (AGE) and gender 
(GENDER; female = 1). These two variables are included as controls. 
Because gender is strongly correlated with both party membership and 
entrepreneurial involvement, I wanted to factor out its effect. Age is 
included to enhance the effect of parental background, as younger people 
are more likely to start a business but less likely to have parents who ran 
a private farm or business. Thus, age may act as a suppressor. Age is 
also related to education, as younger people are better educated. Table 
4 lists the variables used in this study. 


FINDINGS 


'The most traditional form of entrepreneurship, household farming, gives 
no advantage to ex-cadres as shown in table 5. Household farming does 
not require an unusual amount of formal education. On the other hand, 
people whose fathers were independent farmers are more likely to follow 
this avenue. Though formal education does not increase one's likelihood 
to participate in household farming, knowledge transmitted through the 
family does. When gender and age are included, the analysis shows that 
men are more involved in household farming than women even though 
household farming is usually a family enterprise. This is because single 
women are less likely to farm than single men. Younger people are more 
likely to farm, and indeed the inclusion of age enhances the effect of 
parental background. 

As table 6 indicates, former party cadres are more likely to become 
noncorporate entrepreneurs than others. However, the effect of having 
been a party cadre ceases to be significant once education is included in 
the analysis. Thus, cadres are more likely to start noncorporate busi- 
nesses not because they are cadres but because they have human capital. 
Noncorporate entrepreneurship is not influenced by family background. 


$ I also carried out my analyses using dummy variables for elementary, secondary, 
and tertiary education to test if the effect of education is due to credentialing. How- 
ever, that did not improve the fit in any of the models. 

7 І do not have the kind of detailed information on farming Szelényi (1988) used to 
estimate the value of household producticn. 
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TABLE 4 


DESCRIPTION OF VARIABLES 


дд АА/ААА 
м— и 


HHF—commercial household 

farming ............ eem Yes = 1 68 979 
NONCORP—noncorporate 

entrepreneur ........................ Yes = 1 134 979 
CORP—corporate entrepreneur 

(limited-liability firms, etc.) ..... Yes = 1 55 979 


STAYUP—stayed in the top 

income quintile between 1989 

and 1991 ............. eene Yes = 1 100 826 
BOTTOM1—moved out of the 

bottom income quintile between 

1989 and 1991...................... Yes = 1 97 826 
BOTTOM2—moved out of the 

bottom two income quintiles 


between 1989 and 1991 .......... Yes=1 100 826 
CADRE—party member with 

some authority ..................... Yes = 1 45 979 
AUTH89L—low-level 

authority ............... eee Yes = 1 53 979 
AUTH89M—nmiddle-level 

authority .............. eee Yes = 1 47 979 
AUTH89H— high-level authority Yes = 1 13 979 
FPFARM—father was a private 

farmer oaii iini ese ddr Yes = 1 170 979 
FSENTR—father was a 

nonagricultural entrepreneur ... Yes = 1 53 979 


FSEMP—father was self- 
employed either as a private 
farmer or a nonagricultural 











entrepreneur 223 979 

GENDER ............: n 558 979 
Mean SD Minimum Maximum N 

EDUC—years of education 

completed ........................... 10.38 3.42 1 22 979 
АСЕ; иене 47.42 16.22 21 90 979 
PINCOME89— personal income 

in 1989 in 1,000 Hungarian 

forints (HUFs) ..................... 6.64 3.68 1.70 30.00 878 
PINCOME91—personal income 

in 1991 in 1,000 HUFs .......... 10.58 7.08 5.00 82.00 881 


dINCOME—change in nominal 
personal income between 1989 
and 199: tero 3.98 6.34 — 22.00 75.00 826 
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This form of enterprise is the one most equally open to men and women. 
In fact, the only factors that make any difference are education and age. 
Education has an important influence, because most of these noncorpor- 
ate businesses are forms of self-employment, where people can substitute 
special skills for scarce capital. Skilled workers and professionals are 
especially likely to choose this business form either individually or in 
partnership with others. Youth, again, is an advantage. 

Ex-cadres are at an advantage in starting corporate enterprises (table 
7). Some of this advantage is explained by the higher formal education 
ex-cadres possess, but the effect af past cadreship does not disappear in 
the full model, even after controlling for holding a top- or mid-level 
management position in 1989. Cadres are at an advantage even among 
top and middle managers. None of the family background variables are 
influential. While men are more likely to choose this type of enterprise, 
their net advantage cannot be discerned in the final model, because it is 
mostly due to their position of power in the previous regime. Just as for 
farming and noncorporate enterprise, older people are less likely to em- 
bark on this new form of entrepreneurship. Thus, ex-cadres are more 
likely to pursue both noncorporate and corporate entrepreneurship. Even 
though their advantage in these activities is due to some extent to their 
higher average education, they still enjoy a net advantage in corporate 
entrepreneurship after the effect of education is controlled. 

Overall, cadres involved in business strategies are very successful, as 
measured by change in income between 1989 and 1991. As table 8 shows, 
the average income of cadres engaging in business was already higher 
than that of any other group in 1989, and their edge increased in the 
next two years. Ex-cadres turned entrepreneurs more than doubled their 
reported personal incomes; cadres not engaging in such activities raised 
their incomes by only 5496. Noncadre entrepreneurs increased their in- 
come by 73%. They moved closer to this second group of cadres but 
were still only in third place. Since incomes from market activities are 
underestimated, the actual dynamics is probably even stronger than these 
figures suggest. 

All three types of business enterprise increased the participants’ income 
(table 9). Ex-cadres, however, earned an extra 3,867 HUFs even after I 
account for education and whether the father was self-employed either 
as a private farmer or as an entrepreneur outside agriculture (FSEMP). 
When I extend the model to include the interactions of cadreship with 
the three types of enterprise, it shows that cadres turned entrepreneurs 
have an advantage in corporate business. Their advantage in private 
farming and noncorporate business is statistically nonsignificant. When 
I include interaction terms for the type of business with education and 
family background, the analysis shows some evidence for both Nee's 
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TABLE 8 


NOMINAL INCOME IN 1,000 HUFs 











1989 1991 
Mean SD Mean SD 
Entire population ............................. а. 6.79 3.71 10.77 7.17 
Noncadres not involved in market strategies ........ 6.31 3.18 9.57 5.16 
Noncadres involved in market strategies .............. 7.16 4.06 12.41 8.43 
Cadres not involved in market strategies _........... 11.73 5.08 18.11 10.74 
Cadres involved in market strategies .................. 12.05 5.08 25.33 16.68 





(1989, 1991) market incentive thesis and Szelényi's (1988) interrupted 
embourgeoisement theory. (For all models in table 9, I centered educa- 
tion, so the first-order terms for enterprise type are for a person with 
average education.) There is an extra reward for education and proper 
family background in farming but not in other types of business. In the 
full model, ex-cadres earn a net premium of 7,080 HUFs on their past 
status if they become corporate entrepreneurs. 

To see how relative positions in the income distribution changed, I 
examined the average change in income by quintiles of the 1989 income 
distribution. Table 10 shows that people in the top two quintiles gained 
the most in nominal income, but the bottom quintile was a close third. 
The second and third quintiles increased much less, and, given high 
inflation, this was a decline in real terms. 

Household farming was most present in the third and fourth quintiles 
and least in the top quintile. Noncorporate entrepreneurs were most 
likely to come from the top two quintiles, while corporate enterprise was 
predominantly for those who were rich already in 1989. Table 11 shows 
how people moved around as a result of entrepreneurship. Corporate 
entrepreneurs were the most likely to stay in the top quintile, followed 
by noncorporate entrepreneurs. None of the strategies were of any help in 
moving out of the bottom quintile. Household farming, however, assisted 
people in moving out of the bottom two quintiles. Finally, as table 12 
shows, all three measures of inequality of personal incomes—the coeffi- 
cient of variation, the mean relative deviation, and the Gini index— 
increased.® 


DISCUSSION 


In this study I found that cadres are no more likely to become household 
farmers than others, which matches the empirical claims of Nee (1989, 


* I calculated the same measures for family income and family income per capita and 
found the same trend. 
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TABLE 10 


CHANGE IN NOMINAL INCOME 1989-91 AND PARTICIPATION IN PRIVATE BUSINESS 
IN 1991 BY 1989 INCOME DISTRIBUTION 


T ——M M — ——————————————————— 


Difference Proportion Proportion Proportion 
in Nominal Engaged in Engaged in Engaged in 
Personal Commercial Noncorporate Corporate 
Income, 1989-91 Private Private Private 
(1,000 HUFs) Farming Enterprise Enterprise 
Entire population ........................... 3.9808 .0706 .1355 .0581 
Income quintile in 1989: 
4.2980 .0649 .1135 .0108 
2.9589 .0595 .0833 .0417 
3.2525 .0988 .1049 .0556 
4.8396 .0842 .1526 .0579 
4.3771 .0462 .2197 .1272 





826 878 878 878 

LL =. О сз. 
1991) and Szelényi (1988). However, cadres are more likely to become 
entrepreneurs of other kinds. Cadres are more enterprising both as non- 
corporate and corporate entrepreneurs, yet in the first case this advantage 
is fully explained by their superior education. This finding furnishes evi- 
dence to the technocratic continuity thesis. Starting a corporate business 
also upholds the technocratic continuity thesis, as education explains part 
of the effect of cadreship. However, since this form of enterprise gives a 
net advantage to ex-cadres, the power conversion thesis also receives 
support. Parental background matters for entering farming only. Sons, 
and to a lesser degree daughters, of private farmers are more likely to 
farm than others, yet the father's self-employment experience plays no 
role in determining whether the children embark on the other forms of 
enterprise. 

In terms of making money, Nee's (1989) market incentive thesis and 
the technocracy thesis hold for people engaged in farming only. Farming 
does pay an added return on education. On the other hand, corporate 
entrepreneurs who were cadres do better in private enterprise than those 
who were not, which is what power conversion thesis predicts. Running 
their companies, cadres can take advantage of the informal institutions 
in which formal institutions are embedded (Polanyi 195 7; Granovetter 
1985, 1989) and which are much slower to change than formal institutions 
(North 1990, p. 6). Communist revolutionaries were acutely aware of 
this; upon assuming power, they attempted to destroy existing informal 
networks by forcibly shifting people from villages to cities and from fields 
to factories, by banning or taking control of social organizations, and by 
instilling a pervasive fear. Sour on revolutionary zeal and bent on build- 
ing the legal stability necessary for both markets and democracies, the 
postcommunist leadership is in no position to directly remold these ties. 
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TABLE 12 


MEASURES OF INCOME INEQUALITY 


———MM———M———MM——————————— 


PERSONAL INCOME 


; 1989 1991 
И. 
Coefficient of variation ...................... .554 .670 
Mean relative deviation ..................... .188 .220 
Gini index ....................—................ .263 .297 


NoTE.—N = 826. 


The pattern of recruitment and success suggests that the lessons of 
household farming cannot be applied to other forms of private enterprise. 
Farming appears to be more egalitarian than other business strategies 
because of its low barrier to entry. It requires traditional production 
skills in abundant supply and has a simple organization of production, 
a minimum interface with other units of production, and a fairly simple 
strategy for marketing. If at a later point in the transition free access to 
land makes it possible for larger-scale private agribusinesses to develop, 
I expect those to show the same patterns of recruitment as corporate 
enterprises. 

As for the distributional consequences of the shift to capitalism, no 
enterprise helps those worst off. However, household farming is a modest 
force of social mobility. The other two forms of enterprise, on the other 
hand, both keep people on the top. This has the effect, ceteris paribus, 
of increasing income inequalities. 

Income inequalities, however, are influenced by factors other than 
entrepreneurship, not discussed here. The most obvious omission is the 
changes in the structure of the labor market. With the contraction of the 
state sector, unemployment appears. It stood at only 296 at the time of 
the second survey, but it rose into double digits by the end of 1991 and 
has stood there since. With the expansion of the private sector, new 
opportunities open for workers who seek full- or part-time employment. 
Furthermore, the postcommunist political elite often uses its power to 
manipulate the internal labor markets of state firms to promote politically 
reliable people and to demote others it considers politically tainted in the 
previous regime. Besides changes in the labor market, this study also 
ignored the developing investment market, which provides rental income 
to a growing number of people as the transition proceeds. These changes 
have a strong, here unexamined, impact on the distribution of income. 

Finally, this analysis did not address the active redistributive policies 
of the state. During the transition, the government must redistribute 
some income toward those who are most adversely affected by the auster- 
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ity measures it introduces (Balcerowicz 1990). The reason the lowest 
quintile increased its nominal income more than the two above it is that 
the government introduced a minimum wage of 5,100 HUFs in 1990. 


CONCLUSION 


During the transition from socialism to capitalism, the private sector 
develops an expansive corporate segment. This new dynamic segment 
complements the labor-intensive small-scale private sector that developed 
during the erosion of socialism. I have shown that in this carporate seg- 
ment cadres are doing quite well. Being a cadre helps them to start their 
corporate companies and helps them to be financially successful. 

In the more traditional segment of the private sector, the old “second 
economy” that developed mostly during the erosion of socialism, cadres 
have less or no advantage. In those forms of enterprise, which hire no- 
body, invest little, and move goods of only modest value, cadres show 
more interest and are more successful than others only to the extent to 
which they are better educated than the average citizen. 

The transition to a market economy overall increases inequalities. In 
Eastern Europe, where total consumption is declining, a large portion of 
the population is losing ground in ‘absolute terms. This situation has 
already put political pressure on the political leadership to slow down or 
reverse institutional reforms. The most likely outcome of this process 
is not an unadulterated market but rather a tripartite economy. The 
state sector will survive, though in a much diminished form, a dynamic 
corporate private sector will emerge, and a traditional sector of self- 
employment will persist. Each segment is likely to develop its own dis- 
tinct pattern of recruitment and rewards. 

To what degree the market transition brings prosperity in particular 
postcommunist societies is influenced by a series of variables far beyond 
the horizon of my original research questions, but economic development 
will depend to a considerable extent on the new economic elite of corpo- 
rate entrepreneurs. Because in the transition from socialism the first shall 
not be last, but rather the first shall last, this new elite will substantially 
overlap with the old one. Thus, the kind of cadres who emerged during 
the last decades of socialism will be crucial. I would expect that countries 
where the Communist party took a more pragmatic approach to the 
economy in the 1980s will stand a better chance to succeed. 
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of Contingent Shifts in Political 
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This study examines the effects of unemployment and inflation on 
aggregate party identification since 1953. Distributive explanations 
emphasizing partisan preferences about macroeconomic outcomes 
and their effects on different income groups are gauged by letting 
the explanatory variables have dissimilar effects when different par- 
ties hold office. Independents are included so multinomial logit can 
be used to trace movements between all three identification choices. 
When a Democrat is president, increased unemployment heightens 
Democratic identification but inflation has no effects. When a Re- 
publican is president, increased unemployment and inflation reduce 
Republican identification. These results reveal historically contin- 
gent relationships between macroeconomic outcomes and partisan 
coalitions. 


What is the relationship between macroeconomic outcomes and shifts in 
political identification? The questicn is critical not only because the cur- 
rent strength of political parties often decides elections but also because 
historical studies of partisanship show how basic contours of the electoral 
environment shift over time. Changes in the relative strength of enduring 
partisan alliances alter the terrain where electoral contests are waged. A 
study that isolates the historical causes of shifts in partisan coalitions 
therefore should tell us more about how underlying forces combine to 
shape elections. This knowledge should help us understand which classes 
and other groups are most likely to control democratic states when vari- 
ous historical conditions emerge. 
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Political Identification 


Political sociologists have largely ignored electoral politics since the 
1970s. This recent inattention is unfortunate. As one of the founders of 
modern political science noted long ago, politics and partisanship ulti- 
mately can be reduced to disputes between the haves and the have-nots 
(Key 1949). According to more recent analysts (Hout, Brooks, and Manza 
1993; Weakliem 1991), class differences continue to have important ef- 
fects on democratic politics. The unique understanding of inequality and 
other cleavages provided by sociology combined with a greater awareness 
of historical processes may lead to new insights about the evolution of 
electoral coalitions. We seek to reawaken sociological interest in these 
issues with a quantitative study that focuses on how economic disparities 
affect party identification through macroeconomic events. 

This analysis has additional utility. Historical sociologists are engaged 
in an important debate about the nature of social reality. Some see the 
social world as both contingent and uniquely contextual, such that at- 
tempts to find universal relationships will inevitably be misleading (Skoc- 
pol 1985; Ragin and Zaret 1983; Mann 1986). Others claim it will be 
fruitful to continue to seek time-invariant generalities (Kiser and Hechter 
1991). By combining tests for the effects of many unique historical events 
with tests for contingent relationships, a design like the one used in 
this study may show how elements of this debate can be empirically 
investigated. If reality is nonrecurring and uniquely contextual, studies 
that make comprehensive efforts to gauge idiosyncratic effects should 
prove superior. If time-invariant additive and contingent patterns domi- 
nate, results will be more consistent with the universalistic approach 
advocated by Kiser and Hechter (1991). 

We take the effects of time into account in another way. In this study 
we investigate whether citizens make political choices based on what 
has happened in the past or simply reward or punish an incumbent's 
performance without any regard for prior events. When they must make 
decisions without complete information, actors often use past behavior 
to reduce their uncertainty (March and Simon 1958; Macy 1990, 1991). 
Using a distributive approach to partisanship, we develop and test con- 
trasting hypotheses about how respondents use history to make political 
choices. Some ways these contingent results helped to determine the out- 
come of recent elections are discussed in the last section of the article. 

We stress macroeconomic explanations in part because Hibbs (1987) 
and many others have shown how well these factors explain election 
results. It therefore is surprising that few studies have looked at the 
links between macroeconomic conditions and party identification. Some 
sociologists used time-series designs to study the relationship between 
macroeconomic movements and public policy (Griffin, Devine, and Wal- 
lace 1982, 1983, 1985; Griffin, Wallace, and Devine 1982; Hicks 1984; 
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Devine 1985; Jacobs 1988), while other sociologists used survey data to 
see why individuals choose a partisan identity (Knoke 1972, 1974; Knoke 
and Hout 1974; Janowitz 1981). We combine these previously separate 
research streams by using a time-series design to see how macroeconomic 
outcomes and other historical events alter enduring partisan loyalties. 

Macroeconomic conditions are also sociologically interesting because 
their powerful effects on income inequality influence partisanship. Em- 
pirical research shows that unemployment and inflation have dissimilar 
effects on the relative income shares of the rich and the poor. Increased 
unemployment reduces the share of total income received by the least 
affluent without diminishing the income shares received by the prosper- 
ous (Blank and Blinder 1986). Inflation, on the other hand, decreases the 
total share of income that goes to the affluent without reducing the in- 
come shares of those in the lower half of the income distribution (Hibbs 
1987; Blank and Blinder 1986). 

Hibbs (1977) and others have shown that political parties react to 
these distributional effects by seeking different macroeconomic outcomes. 
When parties on the right hold office they tend to reduce inflation, often 
at the cost of higher unemployment. Parties closer to the left opt for the 
opposite trade-off between inflation and unemployment, depicted by the 
short-run Phillips curve. They tend to reduce unemployment, often 
at the cost of greater inflation. The contrasting interests of the haves 
and have-nots appear to cause these opposite inclinations. The primary 
support for parties on the right comes from the affluent, who lose more 
from inflation than unemployment. The least affluent support parties 
closer to the left, because they lose more from unemployment than in- 
flation. 

We study how the relationship between the distributional effects of 
macroeconomic outcomes and party preferences explains net movements 
in U.S. party identification from 1953 to 1990. Prior studies confirm 
that Democratic and Republican supporters differ in their sensitivity to 
unemployment and inflation. To see if these rival outcomes have con- 
trasting effects on partisanship, we focus on the following question: When 
unemployment or inflation increase during a Democratic or Republican 
presidency, what effect do these opposite outcomes have on the percent- 
age of people who identify as Democrats, Republicans, or independents?? 
We estimate separate effects during Democratic and Republican presi- 


? We also include real growth in unreported equations and find that it has little 
influence on our conclusions (see n.17 below for a discussion of explanatory variables 
not included in the final equations). This finding seems plausible, because it is difficult 
to see how growth would matter to most respondents after the effects of unemployment 
and inflation have been held constant. 
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dencies because the distributional theory of partisanship suggests that 
Democratic and Republican identifiers react differently to unemployment 
and inflation when opposite parties hold the presidency. This approach 
does not improperly force the coefficients to be identical, so it may un- 
cover theoretically interesting contingent associations. Independents also 
are included so we can gauge the determinants of all three possible shifts 
in political identification. 

One caveat is in order before proceeding: The analysis will be restricted 
to available data on the aggregate percentage of people who identify with 
the two parties or as independents. It will not be possible therefore to 
see which income groups switch from one identification to another. Our 
aggregate dependent variables will let us test alternative hypotheses de- 
rived from the distributional theory of partisanship, but they will not 
allow a direct test of this theory. 

The primary goal of this article is to increase sociological understand- 
ing of the ways that historical events alter electoral coalitions. We study 
how party identification responds to movements in macroeconomic fac- 
tors that have opposite effects on income inequality. Quarterly data are 
used to gauge the effects of unemployment, inflation, and other explana- 
tory variables on the three possible identification shifts between Demo- 
crats, Republicans, and independents. The effects of explanatory vari- 
ables interacted with presidential party are estimated with multinomial 
logit to isolate the links between trade-offs in macroeconomic perfor- 
mance and the strength of political coalitions when different parties hold 
the presidency. 


LITERATURE AND HYPOTHESES 
Party Identification 


Party identification is an important explanation for voting, but the domi- 
nant view of this concept has begun to change (Shively 1980; Niemi and 
Jennings 1991). A distinction between predispositional and situational 
explanations captures much of this shift. Until recently, party identifica- 
tion was viewed as predispositional. Adherence to a party was assumed 
to be stable because it was inherited. Although people may identify with 
their parents’ party because they came from the same environment, the 
first researchers primarily saw these attachments as the internalized re- 
sults of early socialization. Party identification was assumed to be unaf- 
fected by recent events, because voters were predisposed by emotional 
commitments and initial learning to see themselves as Democrats or Re- 
publicans. 

The new view of party identification places more emphasis on current 
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conditions. Instead of seeing partisanship as primarily inherited and vir- 
tually immutable, some researchers suggest that situational explanations 
for shifts in party loyalties that explain these movements with recent or 
contemporary events are more accurate. Empirical results support this 
new view of party identification. Knoke and Hout (1974) examined age, 
period, and cohort effects and found that, after controlling for parental 
party identification, a substantial component of partisanship is due to 
the alternative explanatory variables in their model. Panel studies by 
Brody (1978) and Fiorina (1981) also showed party adherence changing 
after altered circumstances. Shifts in the match between the religion of 
candidates and respondents, satisfaction with the economy, and idiosyn- 
cratic events like the Watergate scandal appear to lead to movements in 
party identification. 

In one of the few time-series studies, MacKuen, Ericson, and Stimson 
(1989) analyzed quarterly shifts in aggregate party identification. They 
found substantial variance in the percentage of Democratic identifiers, 
even though there were no major party realignments in their data. Most 
of this variation cannot be due to sampling or measurement error since 
the reliability of their series is .93. Aggregate party identification also 
predicted political outcomes; the correlation between third-quarter identi- 
fication scores in election years and congressional partisanship is .62. 
With bivariate graphs MacKuen et al. showed that shifts in Democratic 
identifiers are associated with shifts in presidential approval and con- 
sumer confidence. Finally, they used multivariate procedures and found 
that consumer confidence, presidential approval, idiosyncratic events, 
and administration dummies explain shifts in aggregate party identifica- 
tion. Unfortunately, they ignored unemployment and inflation, so they 
could not see how the distributional effects of macroeconomic outcomes 
alter partisan coalitions.? 


* Abramson and Ostrom (1991) claim that MacKuen et al. (1989) should not have 
used the Gallup question, because it elicits more transitory responses than the Survey 
Research Center/Center for Political Studies (SRC/CPS) questions. The Gallup ques- 
tion is, "In politics, as of today, do you consider yourself a Republican, a Democrat, 
or an Independent?" The SRC/CPS question is, “Generally speaking do you usually 
think of yourself as a Republican, a Democrat, an Independent, or what?" Data for 
the SRC/CPS question is available only for elections. Since our procedures require 
quarterly data, we use the Gallup question instead, but this choice should not matter. 
When Abramson and Ostrom use the SKC/CPS measure, their findings often are 
equivalent to the MacKuen et al. results despite the small number of cases in the 
SRC/CPS biannual series. Moreover, Bishop, Tuchfarber, and Smith (1993) use both 
questions in repeated samples and find that in 14 out of 15 trials there are no significant 
differences in the percentage of people who identify as Democrats, Republicans, or 
independents when each question is asked. They also find almost identical correlations 
between various explanatory factors and the two questions on partisanship. The evi- 
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We introduce methodological refinements to this design. MacKuen et 
al. (1989) analyzed a time series of Democratic identifiers and treated 
Republicans as the mathematical complement, but this approach requires 
an assumption that independents do not exist or remain constant over 
time. Direct shifts from one party to another also may be relatively infre- 
quent. A major component of partisan identity is a distaste for the other 
party, so people who defect may more likely become independents. And 
increased inflation or unemployment (or other events) may lead people 
who were independents to become Republicans or Democrats. The proce- 
dure used by MacKuen et al. improperly identifies shifts between inde- 
pendence and partisanship as net movements between the parties. A 
more accurate analysis of the causes of shifts in political identity is likely 
if independents are included in the analysis. 

We combine this more inclusive approach with multinomial logit esti- 
mation techniques to trace the patterns of new allegiances after defec- 
tions. When one party loses adherents, the other party and/or the inde- 
pendent category must gain that percentage of new supporters.* This 
complementarity means the three coefficients on a given explanatory vari- 
able in our analysis of aggregate shifts in Democratic, Republican, and 
independent identification must sum to zero. When an event has negative 
effects on the percentage who identify with a party or as independents, 
this design will reveal the new loyalties of defectors. By including inde- 
pendents and estimating the net effects of each path between the three 
possible destinations with multinomial logit, our analysis provides an 
exhaustive picture of the impact of unemployment, inflation, and other 
variables on all possible shifts in political identification. 

Finally, because MacKuen et al. (1989) used one equation and treated 
identification with the alternative party as the complement, they had to 
assume the effects of their macroeconomic indicator were identical but 
of opposite sign for the two parties. If the distributional theory of party 
identification is correct, when one party holds the presidency, unemploy- 
ment and inflation are unlikely to have symmetrical effects on identifica- 
tion across the two parties. There are two antithetical possibilities. First, 
the party in office may be blamed for a poor performance, so its support 
would diminish. Second, a reputational hypothesis suggests people may 
view the party in office as more likely to handle a current macroeconomic 
problem, so its support may increase during adversity. We separate the 


dence suggests that slight differences in question wording are unlikely to affect our 
results. 


^ Since the “no opinion" response is negligible for a few quarters and nonexistent for 
the rest, it is ignored for simplicity. 
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effects of explanatory variables by zhe party of the incumbent president 
so that the effects of unemployment and inflation on identification can 
differ when alternative parties hold power. 

Thus, we seek answers to questions that are different from the ones 
that prompt the survey analyses of party identification. Those researchers 
use cross-sectional or panel design 1с see how individuals chose a partisan 
identity. Research on this issue is important, but we are interested in a 
different question. To see how macroeconomic trade-offs under different 
political conditions alter the underlying strength of entire electoral coali- 
tions, we gauge the determinants of aggregate shifts in party identifica- 
tion over a more substantial period. 


Research on Partisanship and Macroeconomic Outcomes 


Considerable empirical work documents contrasting partisan macroeco- 
nomic inclinations. Inflation tends to be higher and unemployment tends 
to be lower when Democrats hold the presidency than when Republicans 
hold the presidency (Hibbs 1977, 1987; Alesina 1988; Alesina and Sachs 
1988; Chappell and Keech 1986, 1938; Haynes and Stone 1990; Haynes 
1992), probably because unemployment and inflation have different ef- 
fects on the affluent and the nonaffluent. 

Blinder and Esaki (1978), Blank and Blinder (1986), and Hibbs (1987) 
regressed the share of total income received by each one-fifth in the 
distribution of family incomes on yearly unemployment and inflation 
since the late 1940s. Findings are similar, but the Blank and Blinder 
results probably are most robust since they include the 1982 recession and 
cover more years. Blank and Blinder found that increased unemployment 
reduces the income shares for families in the lowest one-fifth, but higher 
unemployment does not cut the afduent’s share. Yet inflation has no 
effect on the bottom one-fifth’s share (see Treas [1983] for evidence about 
the family types most affected by these shifts). Hibbs (1987) and Minarik 
(1979) used different methods and found that inflation hurts the affluent.’ 


5 Shifts in the demand for labor probably are the best explanation for the inverse 
relationship between unemployment and the less affluent’s share of total income. 
Blank and Blinder (1986) claim that real wages and the labor-force participation of 
lower-income household heads increase dramatically when employment is high. Even 
though transfer payments do not keep up with inflation, the tight labor market created 
by expansions overcomes this effect and heightens the income shares of the poor. 
Inflation reduces the share of income received by the affluent largely because a much 
greater proportion of their income comes from property. Accounting practices ignore 
important inflationary. effects, so taxes on property income are enhanced during infla- 
tionary periods (Feldstein 1980; Hibbs 1987). Inflation also hurts the bond and stock 
markets (Bodie 1976). Finally, the rich bear more of the costs of inflation because the 
prices of the goods they purchase increase more rapidly than the prices of other goods 
during inflationary times (Hibbs 1987). 
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These distributive effects also are reflected in partisan attitudes. With 
Gallup data Hibbs (1987) showed that Democratic identifiers tend to 
prefer reductions in unemployment whereas Republicans are more likely 
to support efforts to curb inflation. 

The strong evidence for dissimilar partisan effects on macroeconomic 
outcomes therefore is not surprising. Lower-income groups are most 
likely to vote for the Democratic party, while Republicans rely on the 
affluent. To increase the relative standing of their supporters, Democratic 
incumbents try to reduce unemployment even if they must accept higher 
inflation, because inflation does not seem to hurt their supporters. Repub- 
licans pursue restrictive policies instead, because diminished inflation 
tends to benefit their affluent constituents (Hibbs 1987) but increased 
unemployment has little effect on the relative income shares of these 
supporters. According to Kiewiet (1981) and others, these inclinations 
are reflected in the voters’ image of the two parties. Democrats are per- 
ceived as the party most likely to reduce unemployment, while voters 
see Republicans as most likely to curb inflation. 


The Reputational and Performance Hypotheses 


These well-documented partisan effects on unemployment and inflation 
lead to opposite reputational and performance hypotheses for some mac- 
roeconomic outcomes when different parties are in office. Consider a 
reputational hypothesis applied to unemployment during a Democratic 
administration. When this party holds office, its historically demon- 
strated inclination to reduce unemployment may be the most powerful 
influence on identification. If a reputational hypothesis is correct and 
respondents are strongly conditioned by prior events, higher unemploy- 
ment even during a Democratic administration may increase Democratic 
identification, because potential and marginal Democrats respond to the 
historical record and see Democrats as more likely to curb unemploy- 
ment. Identification with the Democratic party also may increase when 
there is high unemployment, because the Democratic party has more 
frequently expanded ameliorative programs like unemployment in- 
surance. 

Suppose instead that a Democratic administration's current perfor- 
mance has greater explanatory power because marginal and potential 
Democrats do not respond to that party's historical inclination to reduce 
unemployment or to its greater tendency to expand relief programs. If the 
performance hypothesis is more accurate, when unemployment increases 
during Democratic administrations, the percentage of respondents who 
identify as Democrats should decline because Democratic identifiers are 
most likely to be hurt by this outcome. 
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The same logic leads to predictions with opposite signs if inflation 
increases during Republican administrations. The reputational hypothe- 
sis suggests marginal and potential Republican identifiers respond to the 
Republican party’s historical successes and correctly view the Republican 
party as more likely to curb inflation. Inflation even during a Republican 
presidency may therefore enhance Republican identification. The alterna- 
tive performance hypothesis predic-s that, if inflation goes up when a 
Republican president holds office, the percentage of Republican identifi- 
ers will diminish because marginal and potential Republicans are most 
sensitive to this outcome. 

The reputational and performance predictions reinforce one another if 
the incumbent party has been less able to handle a macroeconomic prob- 
lem successfully. Suppose inflation increases when the president is a 
Democrat. According to prior research, Democrats should have the worse 
reputation for dealing with this problem. High inflation also indicates an 
administration is not currently perfarming well, so both hypotheses sug- 
gest Democratic identification should fall when inflation occurs during 
their watch. Equivalent reinforcing hypotheses hold for unemployment 
during Republican administrations. Both the reputational and perfor- 
mance hypotheses predict Republican identification should suffer after 
increased unemployment in Republican presidencies. 

It is plausible that actors with limited information who face uncertainty 
make bets about the future based оп what has happened in the past 
(March and Simon 1958). Recent sociological research on social move- 
ments (Macy 1990, 1991) suggests that, compared to rational models that 
require omniscience, explanations tased on an assumption that actors 
behave according to their prior conditioning are more realistic. Voting 
studies also find results consistent w:th the reputational hypothesis. Peo- 
ple who are uneasy about unemployment more often vote for the Demo- 
crats even if a Democrat is presidert when unemployment rises (Good- 
man and Kramer 1975; Meltzer and Vellrath 1975; Schlozman and Verba 
1979; Kiewiet 1981; Fiorina 1981; Swank 1993). Some studies also find 
increased voting for the Republican party when inflation is problematic 
(Schlozman and Verba 1979; Kiewiet 1981), but this relationship appears 
to be weaker. These reputational effects may explain party identification 
as well as voting even when the preferred party controls the presidency 
and macroeconomic performance has been poor. 

Table 1 summarizes the reputational and performance predictions in 
terms of the expected signs of the unemployment and inflation coeffi- 
cients. The hypotheses in table 1 do not predict shifts in identification as 
an independent for two reasons. First, no independent presidents have 
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TABLE 1 


PREDICTED RESPONSE OF PARTY IDENTIFICATION WITH THE INCUMBENT PARTY TO 
SHIFTS IN MACROECONOMIC OUTCOMES 


_————Є———Є———ЄЄ———_——_—Є—_—_—— 








DEMOCRATIC INCUMBENT REPUBLICAN INCUMBENT 
Sign of Sign of Sign of Sign of 
Unemployment Inflation Unemployment Inflation 
HYPOTHESIS Coefficient Coefficient Coefficient Coefficient 
Reputational .............. Positive Negative Negative Positive 
Performance .............. Negative Negative Negative Negative 





held office, and second, research suggests independents are quite hetero- 
geneous (Miller and Wattenberg 1983; Keith et al. 1992; Dennis 19884, 
1988b), so it is difficult to offer hypotheses about their aggregate behavior 
in diverse situations. Finally, the hypotheses are restricted to predictions 
about identification with the party that controls the presidency. While 
the reputational hypothesis can be used to predict identification with the 
party out of office, the performance hypothesis is silent about what hap- 
pens to the party that does not hold the presidency. For symmetry and 
clarity, our predictions focus on loyalty to the incumbent party. 

Following MacKuen et al. (1989), we include the Gallup presidential 
popularity ratings to see if they influence party identification, but we use 
separate measures for Republican and Democratic presidents to isolate 
the effects of popularity for presidents from each party on all possible 
identification movements. Greater presidential popularity should lead to 
increased identification with the incumbent party. We follow Chappell 
(1990) and control for three idiosyncratic events that may lead to shifts 
in identification by including dummies for Watergate and Iran-Contra, 
and a continuous measure of deaths in Vietnam. Omitted idiosyncratic 
effects should be captured by changes in presidential popularity. Finally, 
we include dummies for each administration and suppress the intercept 
to avoid linear dependence. 


6 Dennis (19886) isolates four kinds of independents. He finds “antipartisans,” who 
dislike political parties, the “autonomous,” who avoid conforming to party decisions, 
“variables,” who shift between parties, and “neutrals,” who cannot decide which 
party is best. He also finds other important differences. For example, education has 
a positive effect on antipartisanism and variability, but its relationship with autonomy 
and neutrality is negative. Keith et al. (1992) and others find many independents who 
are more partisan than people classified as weak partisans. Such results suggest that 
many nominal independents really are closet partisans. The heterogeneity documented 
by these studies makes plausible predictions about the aggregate behavior of indepen- 
dents difficult. 
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The specification of the model based on a multinomial logit approach 
(discussed below) is: 


In{prob[IDENT,()]/prob{IDENT,(é)]}} = «ОМЕМОЕМ@ 
+ bjUNEMREP() + cINFLDEM() + dINFLREP() 
+ ePOPDEM(t) + fPOPREP(t) + g,PRES(!) 

+ hNIETNAM() + WATER + mIRAN(), 


where IDENT, is the percentage of respondents identifying with partisan 
affiliation i; UNEM is the unemployment rate interacted with a Demo- 
cratic (DEM) or a Republican (REP) dummy; INFL is the inflation rate, 
also interacted with the party in office; POP is the presidential popularity 
rate, also interacted; and the remaining variables (PRES, VIETNAM, 
WATER, and IRAN) control for period effects. Also, ¢ is the time period, 
i (or j) = 1 for Democrats, 2 for Republicans, and 3 for independents; 
k = 1 for Eisenhower, 2 for Kennedy, 3 for Johnson, 4 for Nixon, 5 for 
Ford, 6 for Carter, 7 for Reagan, and 8 for Bush; under the constraint 
that the relevant summations (Ха, ХБ, Ус, Ха, Ee;, Ху, Ур, Eh; >, 
and Хт; each equals zero, with all summations indexed over i." 


METHODS OF ANALYSIS 


Following others (Hibbs 1982a, 19825, 1987), we use logit as the primary 
estimation method.* This procedure has two advantages over linear re- 
gression methods. First, the range of values for the party-identification 
data is bounded between zero and one, implying that each observation 
from our grouped data represents the probability that a respondent will 
identify with a given party. Predict2d values from multinomial logit are 
necessarily bounded between zero and one, but regression methods may 
furnish predictions that go beyond these limits. Second, S-shaped proba- 


7 The data on party identification and presidential popularity are from Edwards (1990) 
from 1953 to 1988 and from the Roper Center for Public Opinion Research (University 
of Connecticut) for 1989 and 1990. Data for unemployment are from Gordon (1990) 
through the second quarter of 1989, and from the Survey of Current Business (Bureau 
of the Census 1992) thereafter. Data for the consumer price index (CPI) also are from 
the Survey of Current Business, and inflazion is defined as the first difference of the 
log of the CPI. The Vietnam measure is the number of U.S. servicemen killed in action 
during a quarter; it is taken from Milstein (1974) and the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States (Bureau of the Census 1989). The dummy variable for Watergate is “1” 
for the first two quarters of 1974 and “0” otherwise. The dummy for Iran-Contra is “1” 
from the fourth quarter of 1986 to the four-h quarter of 1987 and “0” otherwise. 

* For a development of group-data multinomial logit, including methods for comput- 
ing marginal effects from logit estimates, se» Greene (1993, pp. 664—70). Our equations 
are appropriately weighted by the sample sizes used in the Gallup surveys. 
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bility functions are more realistic because the causes of identification are 
likely to have little effect near the zero and one probability limits and 
greater effect between the two limits. The marginal effects of causes are 
necessarily S-shaped with logit but are constant for all probability values 
with regression methods.? 

The multinomial logit model in equation (1) specifies the dependent 
variable as the log of the relative probability of identifying with category 
i rather than j. We estimate equation (1) using maximum-likelihood tech- 
niques and then use these estimates to compute the net marginal effects 
of causes on the probabilities of identifying with a single category, a 
relationship that is nonlinear in the explanatory variables. 

Given the longitudinal nature of our quarterly observations, there are 
three estimation issues that should be addressed. The frst concerns 
lagged adjustment of party identification to changes in the explanatory 
variables. Following Chappell (1990) and Haynes (1992), the unemploy- 
ment, inflation, and popularity regressors are defined as four-quarter 
moving averages, except for the first three quarters of a presidential 
administration. For these quarters, only within-term data are used to 
construct the moving averages. An alternative approach, used by Hibbs 
(1982a, 1982b, 1987) and others, is to include a lagged dependent variable 
on the right-hand side, which specifies a Koyck or geometrically declining 
lag structure. Since the two lag structures yield equivalent estimates that 
do not alter the conclusions, we use the simpler moving-average ap- 
proach. !? 

'The second issue concerns autocorrelation, a topic apparently not well 
developed in the context of grouped-data multinomial logit. Although 
parameter estimates remain consistent in the presence of autocorrelation, 
standard errors and #-statistics can be biased. To see if first-order autocor- 


? A potential drawback with multinomial logit is that it assumes independence of 
irrelevant alternatives, implying in this application that the three palitical identifica- 
tion choices are not close substitutes. The two choices analyzed in a multinomial logit 
equation are assumed independent of a third choice, so results will be erroneous if an 
omitted choice is a perfect substitute for an included choice. We follow the recommen- 
dation of Hausman and McFadden (1984) and reestimate the identification probabili- 
ties for Democrats and Republicans without independents, using a binomial logit 
specification. The binomial estimates are similar to the corresponding multinomial 
ones, supporting the assumption that these alternatives are independent. 

10 Yn addition to the Koyck and four-quarter moving averages, we experimented with 
moving averages based on other durations and found weaker results. We did not try 
to distinguish between the performance and reputation hypotheses by proxying the 
performance effect with a short distributed lag and the reputation effect with a pro- 
longed or delayed lag because a delayed lag for the reputational effect would likely 
require spillover across administrations. If delayed lags are used, administrations 
would be held accountable for what happened during the prior administration. This 
complication is avoided with the Chappell specification used in our model. 
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relation is a problem, we perform three tests. First, we analyze the behav- 
ior over time of the difference between the actual and predicted values 
of the log ratio of the two probaLilities from our logit equations and 
find little autocorrelation in these residuals. Second, we compute OLS 
estimates of equation (1) and again find little evidence of significant auto- 
correlation. These OLS coefficients and the ¢-statistics are generally simi- 
lar to the logit estimates. Third, we compute GLS estimates of equation 
(1), correcting for first-order autocorrelation, and find these coefficients 
to be quite similar to the OLS estimates, while the í-statistics are only 
moderately reduced. Such results suggest that first-order autocorrelation 
is not a problem (although higher-order autocorrelation may still be 
present). 

A third estimation issue concerns the relationship between popularity 
and economic performance. Movements in presidential popularity in part 
reflect shifts in economic performance. To isolate the impact of popularity 
on identification that is independent of economic performance, MacKuen 
et al. (1989) used a prefiltered popularity series. In our multivariate analy- 
sis, the popularity coefficients reflect the response of identification while 
holding economic performance constant, because the performance mea- 
sures also are included as regressors. 

Some hypotheses about macroeconomic effects on partisanship predict 
relationships with opposite signs. We also cannot predict the direction of 
the presidential dummies. The coefficients on these dummies are the 
conditional means of the dependert variable for each administration 
holding constant the other variables in the model. Two-tailed tests are 
therefore used to gauge the significarce of all coefficients except those for 
presidential popularity, Watergate, and Iran-Contra. All quarters from 
the second quarter of 1953 to the fourth quarter of 1990 are included, 
for a total of 151 cases.!! 


RESULTS 


Figure 1 shows movements in party identification during the analysis 
period. Since the early 1960s identification as an independent has greatly 


и We selected this period for several reasons. The Gallup data on partisanship begins 
in 1953, but other considerations also suggest this is a good starting point. Most 
macroeconomic studies avoid the Truman zears because it was such a turbulent eco- 
nomic period. Two wars led to substantial shifts in inflation and unemployment (e.g., 
inflation went from 14.4% in 1947 to — 1.2% in 1949 and then back to 7.9% in 1951). 
We ended the analysis at the last quarter of 1990 for equivalent political reasons. 
During the Persian Gulf war in 1991, Bush's popularity ratings soared to above 9096, 
yet these extraordinary scores soon proved to be superficial. We also are uncomfortable 
employing the equivalent killed-in-action statistics we used for Vietnam to gauge the 
effects of the Persian Gulf war, so we ended the analysis at the quarter before this 
war began. 
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Fic. 1.— Party identification 


increased, although the Republican party recently recaptured second 
place. The large percentage of independents suggests this choice should 
not be ignored in an analysis of the determinants of political identifica- 
tion. These plots also suggest that variation in the three dependent vari- 
ables is equivalent. Indeed, the actual variances for Democrats, Republi- 
cans, and independents, respectively, are 0.00158, 0.00180, and 0.00169. 
'The correlation coefficients are —.501 between Democrats and Republi- 
cans, —.547 between Democrats and independents, and —.451 between 
Republicans and independents. These similarities and the precedent es- 
tablished by Hibbs (1987) in his analysis of presidential approval provide 
more reasons to treat independents symmetrically in a longitudinal analy- 
sis of political identification. 


Multinomial Logit Results 


Table 2 shows in three columns the multinomial logit estimates of equa- 
tion (1), with all three paired identification choices recorded for clarity 
(although this makes one column redundant. The coefficients (which 
sum to zero across each row) represent the probabilities that respondents 
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MULTINOMIAL LOGIT ESTIMATES OF THE DETERMINANTS OF AGGREGATE 
PARTY IDENTIFICATION 


— ЕЕЬЕЬА Ьа ұ-ұұЈС—— 


Republican/ Independent/ Democrat/ 
Demorrat Republican Independent 
(1) (2) (3) 
Unemployment: 
Democratic president ............ 2.10877 — 15.6309** 13.4501** 
(.863) (—5.420) (5.310) 
Republican president ............ —4,75091** 4.47897** .27195 
(— 6.050) (5.208) (.349) 
Inflation: 
Democratic president ............ 1.23028 — .66220 —.56809 
(.927) (—.439) (—.425) 
Republican president ............ — 1.86828** 2.42500** —.55673 
(— 4.190) (4.983) (—1.247) 
Popularity: 
Democratic president ............ —.80327** .45980** .34348** 
(—4.730) (2.377) (2.034) 
Republican president ............ .78230** —.55338** —.22892* 
(5.657) (— 3.666) (—1.661) 
Eisenhower ........................... —.62204** — .24836 .87239** 
(—5.192) (— 1.895) (7.292) 
Kennedy arenarie aea . —.16814 .42705* —.25891 
(—1.162) (2.616) (— 1.812) 
Johnson sees oerte teat cos — .23587 .39160** — .15573 
(—1.81€) (2.675) (— 1.212) 
NIKON! ioi вле —.58C41** .07375 .50666** 
(— 5.17€) (.602) (4.522) 
Ford. iniu да — .58C17** - 10430 .47588** 
(— 4.894) (.804) (4.007) 
Garters. P —.56541** 1.16297** —.59756** 
(—2.749) (5.021) (— 2.938) 
Reagan зилиши —.28394* —.14492 .42886** 
(—2.221) (—1.038) (3.362) 
Bushy аана —.22979 —.14145 .37124** 
(— 1.802) (—1.017) (2.911). 
Watergate ............................. .04641 .01846 — .06487 
(779) (.289) (—1.168) 
Vietnam ............................... — .00823 .00474 .00349 
(—.822) (.429) (.354) 
Iran-Contra ........................... .02687 .06778 — .09464** 
(.741) (1.762) (— 2.611) 
Pseudo К? ............................. .874. .889 .870 
Log-likelihcod: 
All variables ....................... — 234,680 
Excluding unemployment 
and inflation .................... — 234,730 
Excluding unemployment, 
inflation, and popularity ..... — 234,860 
Including only presidential 
dummiss ......................... — 236,160 


УЫ— —————— 


NOTE.—t-values in parentheses; coefficients may not sum to zero across rows due to slight rounding 
errors. 
* P = .05. ** P = OL, 
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will make one identification choice instead of the other. The two choices 
analyzed in each column are shown in the headings over the columns. 
The order of the choices in these headings is important. The heading 
over column 1 is Republican relative to Democratic identification. A 
positive coefficient in column 1 therefore indicates that an increase in 
an explanatory variable leads to net shifts from the Democratic to the 
Republican party, while a negative coefficient indicates movements from 
the Republican to the Democratic party. Positive signs in column 2 indi- 
cate shifts from the Republican party to independence, while negative 
signs show net shifts from political independence to Republican identifi- 
cation. Positive relationships in the third column reveal net shifts from 
independence to the Democrats, and negative signs indicate movements 
in the opposite direction. 

In part because so many other effects have been held constant, the 
coefficients on the presidential dummies probably have little substantive 
meaning. These coefficients are conditional means and thus show the 
average value of the dependent variable during the president's tenure 
after holding the effects of the other explanatory variables constant. For 
example, Reagan's negative coefficient in the first column indicates that 
there still would have been more Democrats than Republicaas during his 
presidency after taking into account the effects of changes in. his popular- 
ity, shifts in unemployment and inflation, and the Iran-Contra scandal. 
These coefficients are not easly interpreted, because they are residual 
effects left after the other influences have been eliminated. 

Substantive interpretrations of multinomial logic coefficients are diffi- 
cult when the results are presented in the standard format used in table 
2, but several patterns are strong enough to stand out. AII coefficients 
for inflation during Democratic presidencies are insignificant, so this out- 
come evidently does not alter political identification when the Democrats 
hold office. Inflation during a Republican presidency and unemployment 
when either party holds office lead to more substantial changes in party 
identification. Two out of the three coefficients for each of these explana- 
tory variables are significant. Presidential popularity has the most consis- 
tent effects. All six of its coefficients are significant predictors of net 
movements from one political identification to another. But a much 
clearer picture of overall patterns will emerge if the most important find- 
ings are diagrammed. ” 


12 The effects of the Watergate and the Iran-Contra scandals appear to be captured 
by presidential popularity. The coefficients on these two variables shiftin the expected 
direction when popularity is dropped from the equations. The coefficients on the 
Watergate dummy become statistically significant with the expected sign if popularity 
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An Alternative Picture of the Results: Marginal Probabilities 


At the top of table 3 we illustrate significant movements from one political 
identification to the others that are attributable to macroeconomic vari- 
ables and presidential popularity. An effect must have a significant coef- 
ficient in table 2 to merit a path in the diagrams at the top of table 3. 
The numbers associated with each identification possibility in the dia- 
grams are the marginal probabilities of identifying with each party or as 
an independent computed from the multinomial logit estimates in table 
2 (see Greene [1993, p. 666] for the algorithm). These values can be 
interpreted as the net effects of all identification movements on the per- 
centage of identifiers after a one-unit upward shift in an explanatory 
variable when one or the other party holds the presidency. 

Consider the illustration in diagram 1 (at the top left of table 3) of the 
effects of unemployment when a Democrat holds office. The first coeffi- 
cient in the first multinomial logit analysis in table 2 shows that shifts 
between Democrats and Republicans are insignificant, so no path is 
drawn from one party to the other in diagram 1. This result indicates 
that increased unemployment during a Democratic presidency does not 
lead people identified with one party to move to the other. The two 
coefficients to the right of the first coefficient in table 2 in the same row 
are significant, so a path runs from independents to Democrats and an- 
other path runs from independents to Republicans in diagram 1 of table 
3. These paths represent the significant shifts from identification as an 
independent to identification as a Republican or a Democrat. 

The signs of the relevant coefficients indicate that when unemployment 
goes up during a Democratic presidency, a significant number of indepen- 
dents become Republicans, and a significant number of independents 
also move to the Democratic party. The independent category is the net 
loser, so the marginal probability score under this choice is negative. The 
positive marginal probability scores for the two parties show net growth 
in the number of their adherents when unemployment increases during 
a Democratic presidency. The marginal probability scores in each dia- 
gram at the top of table 3 also must sum to zero, so the substantial 
independent losses depicted in diagram 1 must be balanced by increased 
identification with one (or both) of the political parties. In this case each 
party gained adherents, but the Democrats gained slightly more. 


is dropped from the two equations analyzing Republican identification in table 2. The 
coefficient on the Iran-Contra dummy shifts to the expected direction but remains 
insignificant in the equation analyzing shifts between Democrats and Republicans. 
The magnitude of the significant coefficient on Iran-Contra increases when shifts 
between Republicans and independents are analyzed. The war in Vietnam extended 
over both Democratic and Republican administrations, so its effects on identification 
are unpredictable. 
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Other patterns are equally noteworthy. According to diagram 2 in table 
3, if unemployment increases when the Repulicans hold office, this party 
loses adherents to the other two destinations, there is no evidence of a 
significant movement between independents and Democrats, and again 
the Democrats gain the most. An znalysis of the impact of inflation re- 
veals opposite patterns. According to diagram 3, if inflation increases 
when the Democrats are in office, no net movements in political identifi- 
cation take place. Yet diagram 4 shows that increased inflation during 
Republican administrations lead to substantial defections from this party. 
The marginal probabilities in diagram 4 indicate that these defectors are 
more likely to become independents, but the Democrats also gain from 
increased inflation during Republican terms. 

Finally, the pattern of shifts in identification due to presidental popu- 
larity is almost perfectly symmetriczl. According to the paths in diagram 
5, when the popularity of a Democratic president increases, Republicans 
and independents both move to the Democratic party. While some inde- 
pendents become Democrats, an almost equal number of Republicans 
become independents. According to the marginal probability value for 
independents in diagram 5, the net effects of these movements to and 
from identification as an independent almost cancel, but independents 
still suffer a small net loss. 

Diagram 6 shows the same symmetrical pattern when the popularity 
of a Republican president increases. The marginal probability scores indi- 
cate that many Democrats switch to the Republican party, and the shifts 
to and from independent identification again almost cancel. Slightly 
fewer Democrats become independents than the number of independents 
who become republicans, so the independent category again experiences 
a small net loss. The findings in diazrams 5 and 6 therefore suggest that 
when a president from either party becomes more popular, the opposite 
party loses the most adherents, because movements to and from the 
independent category leave that category virtually unchanged and be- 
cause significant numbers shift from the party not in office to the presi- 
dent's party. 

An illustration of the explanatory power of the logit estimates is pre- 
sented in figure 2 for Republicans, figure 3 for Democrats, and figure 4 
for independents, where presidential elections are represented by vertical 
lines. In these figures actual identification appears as a solid line, the 
predicted series based on the full model appears as a dashed line, and the 
predicted series based only on the presidential dummy variables (labeled 
“dummy”) appears as a dashed and dotted line. The step function pat- 
tern of the fitted line based on the presidential dummies underscores the 
importance of these intercept shifts, but a comparison of the two fitted 
patterns shows the improvement in the model after the inclusion of the 
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Fic. 2.—Predicted Republican identification 


macroeconomic and popularity regressors. Pseudo R?s computed on the 
square of the correlation coefficient between actual and predicted identi- 
fication for these equations are .870 for Republicans, .849 for Democrats, 
and .868 for independents. Likelihood-ratio tests support the formal sig- 
nificance of the multinomial logit estimates.” 


Testing for Structural Change 


The equations in table 2 assume constant coefficients over time. To test 
this premise, we allowed the coefficients on the economic variables to 
differ before and after the fourth quarter of 1968. This point separates 


13 Computed from the log-likelihood statistics reported in the bottom of table 2, the 
likelihood-ratio statistic for the significance of the overall equation is 2,980, the statis- 
tic for the significance of the addition of economic and popularity regressors to the 
model with only dummy variables included is 360, and the statistic for the significance 
of the addition of the economic regressors to the model with the dummy variables 
and the popularity regressors included is 100. All three values dramatically exceed 
their appropriate chi-square critical values, demonstrating the formal significance of 
the “added” variables in all three cases. 
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Fic. 3.—Predicted Democratic identification 


two consecutive Democratic administrations from two consecutive Re- 
publican ones. It also isolates a low-inflation period from one with high 
inflation and a time of optimism about growth from one when the United 
States first faced limits on economic development. The-model was respec- 
ified by using dummies to create unemployment and inflation variables 
for each party and each subperiod.* After substituting the eight “pe- 


^ We defined two dummy variables. The first was set equal to one from 1953 through 
1968 and zero from 1969 through 1990, while the second was defined as zero for the 
first period and one for the second. We irteracted each of the four economic variables 
with each dummy variable and reestimzted the model. The coefficients on the four 
economic variables interacted with the first dummy provide estimates of macroeco- 
nomic effects during the first period, while the coefficients on the four economic 
variables interacted with the second dummy provide estimates for the last. We did 
not test far structural change by estimating the model with two separate subsamples, 
because this test requires equations with :dentical variables. This is impossible in this 
model because two idiosyncratic variables (Watergate and Iran-Contra) occur only in 
the second subsample and because different administrations with different effects 
appear in separate subsamples. By including variables interacted by subsample and 
using this specification as the unrestricted model, we avoid this problem. 
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Fic. 4.— Predicted independent identification 


riodized" economic variables (four for each subperiod) for the original 
four economic variables in the equations in table 2, the equations were 
reestimated. 

The likelihood-ratio statistic comparing this unrestricted model to the 
model in table 2 indicates structural change between periods is present. 
The significance tests on the coefficients from these equations (which are 
not reported) show that unemployment during Democratic presidencies 
accounts for most of the differences in the estimates across the two pe- 
riods. Before the fourth quarter of 1968 when unemployment increased 
during Democratic administrations, the pattern illustrated. in the first 
diagram of table 3 held. Independents became Democrats and they also 
moved to the Republican party, but no significant movements between 
parties occurred. A quite different pattern is found for the only Demo- 
cratic administration in the later period. The significance tests and the 
signs of the coefficients show that greater unemployment led both Demo- 
crats and independents to switch to the Republican party during the 
Carter years, but there were no significant shifts between the independent 
and the Democratic categories. With one additional exception, the sig- 
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nificance and signs of the other coefficients on the macroeconomic vari- 
ables from the “periodized” equations are identical to the significance 
and signs for the eqivalent macroeconomic coefficients reported in tables 
2 and 3.5 

To evaluate the sensitivity of these results to the choice of the fourth 
quarter of 1968 as the breakpoint, we repeated our likelihood-ratio test 
for structural change for all possible breakpoints within (plus or minus) 
four years of the fourth quarter of 1968. Not surprisingly, comparisons 
of the likelihood-ratio statistics across the various breakpoints indicated 
that the change took place gradually over the latter 19605.16 Logit esti- 
mates based on these various breakpoints are consistent with estimates 
for the fourth quarter of 1968 breakpoint. They confirm that the pattern 
for unemployment for Democratic presidencies reported in the first dia- 
gram in table 3 holds only in the earlier subsample. Although a single 
breakpoint is questionable because structural change was gradual, we 
continue to use the fourth quarter of 1968 as the breakpoint given the 
simplicity of identifying a single date and the attractiveness of cleanly 
splitting two consecutive Democratic administrations from two consecu- 
tive Republican ones. 

Finally, other sensitivity tests were performed. These additional re- 
specifications had only minor effects on the coefficients in table 2 and no 
effect on the conclusions. 


5 The likelihood-ratio statistic for testing the null hypothesis of no structural change 
is 40, which exceeds the critical chi-square value and supports the hypothesis that 
structural change is present. The only other difference between the reported results 
and those revealed by significance tests on the eight macroeconomic variables in the 
periodized equations involves the effect of inflation during Republican presidencies. 
TThe results in table 2 show that if inflatión increases when a Republican is president, 
Republicans become Democrats. This finding holds beginning with the first quarter 
of 1969, but this coefficient is insignificant in the first period. The absence of evidence 
for a shift from the Republican to the Democratic party due to inflation in the period 
before 1969 is not surprising. Inflation reached its lowest level since the Second World 
War in Eisenhower’s two terms, averaging just 1.39% and peaking at 3.3% in 1957. 
Significant movements from the Republican to the Democratic party only took place 
during later Republican presidencies, when inflation became much more problematic 
(during the Ford years, the CPI averaged 8.6% and peaked at 11%). 

16 The three “moving regression" tests for identifying the location of structural change 
discussed in Isaac and Griffin (1989, p. 879), which follow from Brown, Durbin, and 
Evans (1975), cannot be performed, because each test drops (or adds) observations as 
the test proceeds. These shifts in our sample would change our specification, because 
various presidential and idiosyncratic dummies might be included in some estimates 
but not in others, making these estimates uncomparable. A limitation of our approach 
(no matter how many times it is repeated) is that it tests for the location of only one 
structural break under the assumption that there are no others. 

17 We tested for asymmetrical relationships with separate macroeconomic dummies 
for downward and upward shifts in unemployment and inflation. These dummies were 
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DISCUSSION 
A Summary of Predictions 


We now consider how the results fit the hypotheses in table 1. For clarity, 
their predictions are repeated under the appropriate diagram in table 3. 
The Democratic party has been more likely to reduce unemployment 
(and enact programs that alleviate it), so the reputational hypothesis 
under diagram 1 predicts that identification with the Democratic party 
should increase after greater unemployment when a Democrat is presi- 
dent. In diagram 4 the reputational hypothesis predicts that Republican 
identification should increase after greater inflation when a Republican 
is president, because the Republicans have been more likely to reduce 
inflation. This hypothesis also predicts that loyalty to the incumbent 
party should suffer when a macroeconomic problem that party has been 
less likely to handle worsens, so its predictions are negative in diagrams 
2 and 3. 

The performance hypothesis predicts that affiliation with the incum- 
bent party will fall if unemployment or inflation increase during its ten- 
ure, regardless of party reputation, so performance predictions are nega- 
tive in all four diagrams. The competitive predictions under diagrams 1 
and 4 show that the performance and the reputational hypotheses predict 
opposite movements in identification when unemployment goes up during 
Democratic presidencies or when inflation goes up during Republican 
presidencies. The predictions under diagrams 2 and 3 show that these 
hypotheses reinforce one another when inflation increases during a Demo- 
crat's tenure or when unemployment increases during a Republican presi- 
dency.. 


multiplied by the appropriate upward or downward movement in the macroeconomic 
variable, but no divergent effects were found. Including dummies for the initial quar- 
ters of a presidency to control for *honeymoons" or using dummies to control for an 
election year also had negligible effects. Following Smyth and Taylor (1992), we 
squared the macroeconomic variables, but this respecification did not change the 
conclusions. Using the lagged dependent variable on the right side also left the findings 
intact. Including real growth in GNP distinguished by presidential party did not alter 
the results. Significance tests on unemployment and inflation in the model with real 
growth show patterns identical to those reported in table 2, while the magnitude of 
these coefficients are remarkably similar to their reported values. Likelihood-ratio 
tests reveal that adding real GNP does not improve the model's fit but adding unem- 
ployment to real growth and inflation does significantly enhance explanatory power. 
Finally, to proxy support for presidents, we include the percentage of Democrats in 
the House and Senate. The likelihood-ratio test shows that these variables improve 
the model’s fit, yet the estimates remain extremely similar to those in table 2. Still, 
we are skeptical about this specification since party identification is more likely to 
determine the percentage of Democrats in Congress (see the discussion of electoral 
implications in the conclusion). 
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Competitive Tests in Diagrams 1 and 4 


According to the competitive test m diagram 1 based on the full sample, 
when unemployment increases during a Democratic presidency, a sig- 
nificant percentage of independenis shift to the Democratic party. This 
finding offers clear support for the reputational hypothesis, so its predic- 
tion under diagram 1 is noted with a “Т.” Perhaps the party's reputation, 
established by the New Deal’s apparent success with unemployment, 
was vivid enough to cause large numbers of people to shift to this party 
when unemployment became burdensome decades later (Nie, Verba, and 
Petrocik [1979] and Sundquist [1983] support this interpretation). The 
Democratic party's willingness to expand unemployment benefits and 
other relief programs also may help to account for this finding (Hibbs 
1987). The marginal probability values suggest that independents also 
move to the Republican party in this situation. Some independents seem 
to respond to the Democratic party's historical record but others do not. 

The dissimilar findings when the coefficients on the macroeconomic 
variables were split by period also support an explanation based on the 
prominence of the New Deal reforms. Recall that the pattern illustrated 
in diagram 1 in table 3 holds before the fourth quarter of 1968 but was 
not present in Carter's single term in the last period of the split sample. 
This historically contingent result suggests the reputational hypothesis is 
best able to explain identification shifts due to unemployment during a 
Democractic presidency in the period closest to the New Deal. This find- 
ing makes the reputational effect more credible, because the Democratic 
party's success with unemployment during the 1930s should have been 
most salient for respondents in the earlier years analyzed in this study. 

The results in diagram 4 show that the performance hypothesis does 
much better than the reputational hypothesis in this competitive test. 
When inflation increases during Republican presidencies, many prior Re- 
publican identifiers disregard the Eepublican reputation for successfully 
handling inflation and shift to the Democrats. The marginal probabilities 
also suggest that Republican defectors are slightly more likely to become 
independents than Democrats. Inflation when a Republican is president 
evidently leads to shifts from one political party to the other. 


Reinforcing Effects in Diagrams 2 and 3 


Democratic identifiers appear indifferent to inflation. Diagram 3 shows 
that increased inflation has insignificant effects on allegiance to this party 
(and other identification shifts) during a Democratic presidency. This 
finding is consistent with the distributive explanation for partisanship. 
Work on the allocative effects of macroeconomic outcomes shows that 
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the relative shares of the lowest three-fifths of the income distribution 
are not reduced by inflation (Blank and Blinder 1986). Inflation does not 
hurt the relative standing of the primary supporters of the Democratic 
party, so it is not surprising that higher inflation has no effect on identifi- 
cation during this party's tenure. Finally, the performance and reputa- 
tional hypotheses both predict defections when the incumbent party has 
trouble with a macroeconomic outcome it has not handled well in the 
past. The losses experienced by the Republicans after increased unem- 
ployment during their presidencies, shown in diagram 2, therefore sup- 
port both hypotheses. 

A summary from left to right across the diagrams leads to the following 
conclusions: The evidence from the full sample (and the earlier sample) 
for shifts from independent to Democratic identification in diagram 1 fits 
only the reputational prediction. The decline in Republican identification 
in diagram 2 supports both the reputational and the performance hypoth- 
eses. The absence of political movements due to inflation during a Demo- 
cratic presidency in diagram 3 supports neither hypothesis, but it implies 
that the generally less affluent democratic supporters are indifferent to 
this outcome. Finally, the defections from the Republican party shown 
in diagram 4 after inflation during a Republican presidency support the 
performance hypothesis. 


A. Supplemental Tesf of Inflation Effects 


The prior results suggest that the effects of unemployment are more 
important than inflation. Hibbs (1987) also finds that, in comparison to 
inflation, unemployment has a greater influence on presidential popular- 
ity. According to diagrams 3 and 4, although increased inflation during 
a Republican presidency leads to defections from this party, inflation 
during a Democrats’ tenure does not lead to shifts in political identifica- 
tion. Yet diagrams 1 and 2 show that unemployment has significant 
effects on party identification no matter which party holds office. Evi- 
dently, higher inflation only alters political loyalties when the incumbent 
is a Republican, but increased unemployment leads to impartant identi- 
fication shifts when either party holds the presidency. 

Hibbs concludes that inflation is a weak predictor of presidential popu- 
larity because people do not hold presidents responsible for outcomes 
they cannot control During the analysis period, two major surges in 
inflation resulted from OPEC oil price increases. According to Hibbs, the 
electorate should not blame the president or his party for these exogenous 
effects. We tested this explanation by regressing inflation on contempora- 
neous and lagged (out to three quarters) inflation computed from an inter- 
national energy price index. The residuals from this equation then were 
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substituted for inflation in supplementary multinomial logit analyses of 
party identification. If people only hold the president and his party ac- 
countable for the domestic causes of inflation, after the effects of exoge- 
nous energy shocks have been removed, the coefficients for inflation 
Should increase in significance. The findings (omitted for brevity) did not 
support this expectation. In every cases, substituting this residual re- 
duced the coefficients. Such results imply that the weak inflation effects 
on party identification probably cannot be explained by a hypothesis 
that people only blame the president's party for the domestic causes of 
inflation. 


CONCLUSIONS 
Methodological Issues 


Many significant relationships would be obscured if we used more con- 
ventional techniques. By separating the effects of the macroeconomic 
variables by party in office, the implications of distributive theories of 
partisanship that predict opposite relationships between macroeconomic 
outcomes and identification could be tested. If these effects were not 
isolated, the macroeconomic explanatory variables would be forced to 
have the same effects across parties and substantively important distinc- 
tions would be concealed. We also used the same technique to see if the 
coefficients on the macroeconomic variables differ from one period to 
another and found interesting contrasts. 

Another innovation with important effects involved the inclusion of 
independents and the use of multinomial logit to map net identification 
shifts between all three choices under various conditions. A study that 
ignored independents would falsely conclude that increased unemploy- 
ment during a Democratic presidency leads to net shifts from the Republi- 
can to the Democratic party. Our exhaustive analysis of the three identi- 
fication choices shows that only independents move. If unemployment 
increases when a Democrat is president, more independents shift to the 
Democratic party than to the Republican party, but there are no signifi- 
cant net movements between the parties. For this and other reasons, 
independents should be included in analyses of political identification. 


A Summary of the Results 


This research developed hypotheses about the relationship between mac- 
roeconomic conditions and identification. If people give parties credit 
for their past successes (and the Democrats’ willingness to enact relief 
programs), the reputational hypothesis should be supported. If people 
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respond only to current conditions, macroeconomic problems should 
cause defections from a president's party, and the performance hypothe- 
sis should be supported. We found evidence for each of these contin- 
gencies. 

'The results suggest that when unemployment increased during Demo- 
cratic presidencies, this party's reputation mattered because it experi- 
enced an increase in identification. Probably the New Deal’s apparent 
conquest of unemployment and support for relief programs led to a belief 
that the Democratic party is the best remedy for unemployment even 
during Democratic presidencies years later (Nie et al. 1979). The domi- 
nance of the reputational finding in the first half of the sample, when 
respondents were most likely to recall the New Deal, provides additional 
evidence for this interpretation. But the performance hypothesis explains 
identification shifts if inflation increased when a Republican was presi- 
dent. Instead of moving to the low-inflation party, people left the Repub- 
licans, although the results of the tests for structural change suggest that 
this effect was most important during the Republican administrations in 
the latter half of the sample. Finally, respondents appear to be indifferent 
to inflation during a Democratic presidency, but unemployment during 
a Republican term reduces identification with this party. 


An Explanation for the Findings 


One way to understand these results involves the informational require- 
ments of the two hypotheses. The results in diagrams 2 and 4 in table 3 
show that the performance hypothesis always predicts the correct sign of 
the change in identification when the Republican party holds the presi- 
dency, although this change in identification is reinforced by reputational 
effects when unemployment increases during Republican presidencies. 
In part because the Republican party relies on the affluent and appeals 
to this smaller constituency with less popular macroeconomic policies 
(Hibbs 1987), it has remained in the minority. If they are to be successful, 
Republican presidential candidates must therefore receive substantial 
Democratic and/or independent support. 

The reputational hypothesis requires more information about politics 
than the performance alternative because people must respond to a 
party's historical record. Yet the marginal Democrats and independents 
who are most liable to become Republicans will be less likely to meet 
this requirement. Both Keith et al. (1992, p. 45) and Campbell et al. 
(1960) show that weak Democrats and independents know less about 
politics than strong Democrats, yet weak Democrats and independents 
are more likely to switch to the Republican party. The reputational hy- 
pothesis requires knowledge about complicated matters that may have 
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occurred in the distant past. If people shift to a party because it has a 
better reputation for dealing with a macroeconomic problem even when 
a president from that party is not handling that problem well, their 
understanding of past differences in partisan macroeconomic policies 
probably is superior to those who act as the performance hypothesis 
predicts and leave the incumbent party when the economy becomes un- 
satisfactory. 

In comparison to the more knowledgeable strong Democrats who are 
not as likely to change their affiliation, the less informed weak Democrats 
and independents who must support the Republican party if it is to win 
should be more responsive to an administration's current performance. 
More generally, in contrast to a majority party, a successful minority 
party has to attract a greater number of independents and weak partisans 
from the opposite party who know less about politics than strong parti- 
sans (Keith et al. 1992). If economic performance declines while a minor- 
ity party holds the presidency, such a party should be more vulnerable 
to defections. The reputational hypothesis therefore should not do as well 
as the performance hypothsis when shifts in minority party identification 
are analyzed. 


The Electoral Implications of the Findings 


The results also suggest that inflation and unemployment are far more 
costly to Republican presidents who wish to build a coalition based on 
identification with their party than these problems are for Democratic 
presidents. Both increased inflation and unemployment during a Republi- 
can presidency lead to reductions in identification with that party and 
significant shifts to the Democrats. Vet inflation when a Democrat is 
president has no effects on partisanship, and greater unemployment dur- 
ing Democratic presidencies has sometimes led to heightened identifica- 
tion with the Democratic party. This enhanced sensitivity to macroeco- 
nomic difficulties during the more numerous Republican presidencies, 
combined with seven Republican recessions (compared to the Democratic 
party's single recession), may help to explain why the Democratic party 
did not lose its identification lead even when Republican presidents 
achieved their greatest popularity. Minority parties who must rely on 
marginal supporters evidently find macroeconomic failures to be particu- 
larly costly. 

These findings about changes in partisanship show one important way 
that Republicans can be hurt by their macroeconomic agenda, but they 
do not suggest that Republicans are unable to overcome this disadvantage 
when they seek political office. Republican candidates can change the 
subject and stress issues that often hurt Democratic candidates. Exam- 
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ples include Republican campaign appeals emphasizing anticommunism, 
race, or lifestyle differences. 

The timing of macroeconomic events also is critical (Hibbs 1987). Con- 
sider the first and second Reagan elections. Incumbents have a strong 
advantage, so Carter should have been reelected in 1980. Yet macroecon- 
mic performance was so poor by the last half of Carter's term that Reagan 
could emphasize the economy and win. The economy was rapidly recov- 
ering from the deep 1982—83 recession when Reagan ran against Mondale 
as an incumbent, so he won by a landslide. In each case current macro- 
economic events led marginal partisans and indepenents who tend to be 
less informed about politics to vote Republican. The modest 1960 reces- 
sion that helped Kennedy beat Nixon or the similar 1991—92 recession 
that cost Bush the presidency are examples of recessions during an elec- 
tion year that hurt Republicans.'? Republican presidents (or their vice- 
presidential heirs) can overcome their status as minority-party candidates 
and win national elections if their recessions occur well before the next 
election. Republican candidates can beat Democratic presidents if macro- 
economic performance has recently been poor or if other issues are more 
salient. 

The costs of Republican macroeconomic failures are more difficult to 
overcome in congressional elections, however. The results in this paper 
show that Republicans lose more identifiers than Democrats if either 
inflation or unemployment become problematic during their administra- 
tions. When voters have limited knowledge, they typically vote for their 
party’s candidates (MacKuen et al. 1989). In comparison to their infor- 
mation about presidential elections, voters know much less about House 
and Senate races, so party identification becomes more important in these 
contests. The greater number of Democratic identifiers during the analy- 
sis period (see fig. 1) undoubtedly helped the Democrats maintain majori- 
ties in both houses for most of this time. It follows that effect on the 
partisan makeup of Congress may well be the most important practical 
implication of our finding that macroeconomic failures during Republican 
administrations significantly reduce Republican party identification. 

Finally, this research also shed light on new research about political 


18 The reputational and the performance hypotheses may also help to explain a puzzle 
about the 1992 presidential election. Given all the advantages of incumbency, why 
did Bush lose when unemployment was only 1.2% above the mean (7.5% compared 
to a mean of 6.3%) since 1953? Perhaps this puzzle can be partly explained by the 
fact that these two hypotheses reinforce one another and reduce the Republican vote 
when unemployment is substantial. When a Republican administration encounters 
high and persistent unemployment during a presidential election, the electorate is 
confronted by both inferior performance and an incumbent party with a poor reputa- 
tion for handling this problem. 
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independents. Keith et al. (1992) argue that many independents are more 
likely to vote for a political party than respondents who identify as weak 
partisans. The shifts into and out of the independent category depicted 
in table 3 reveal some of the macrceconomic and political conditions that 
lead marginal independents to identify with a party and marginal parti- 
sans to leave a party and identify as independents. 

Because partisanship is based an enduring attachments, longitudinal 
studies that isolate the determinants of aggregate shifts in party identifi- 
cation provide an enhanced understanding of how historical events shape 
electoral outcomes. Studies that uncover the historical links between 
macroeconomic conditions, presidential popularity, and party identifica- 
tion when different parties hold the presidency show how political coali- 
tions shift over time and how different groups gain control over the 
state. This study demonstrates that the recent sociological emphasis on 
quantitative approaches to historical change can be fruitfully applied to 
questions about partisanship and electoral politics. We hope political 
sociologists will again study these issues. 
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This article unites social mobility and organizational ecology re- 
search and develops an ecological theory of career mobility. The 
vital events of organizational populations (founding, dissolution, 
and merger) cause substantial shifts in populations of employing 
organizations and jobs, thereby greatly altering opportunity struc- 
tures. Founding creates jobs; dissolution and merger destroy jobs. 
These processes have strong direct effects on employees in new and 
failed organizations. Moreover, these processes have Strong indirect 
effects on employees in other organizations, which can be best un- 
derstood by extending vacancy-chain models to encompass industry 
dynamics. Analysis of job mobility in one industry generally sup- 
ports the theory. 


People change jobs frequently over the course of their work lives. Studies. 
conducted at Ohio State University estimated that 7%—23% of American 
workers shift employers in any given year (e.g., Parnes et al. 1970; 
Parnes, Egge, and Andrisiani 1973). Hall (1982) estimated that over 28% 
of American workers held their current jobs one year or less; this figure 
implies an overall job-shift rate—including both within- and between- 
firm moves, but not counting entries into the labor force—of about 2596 
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per year. To explain these job shifts, most research has focused on indi- 
vidual attributes, such as education and workforce experience (e.g., Blau 
and Duncan 1967; Featherman and Hauser 1978), or on the features of 
employing organizations, such as firm size and technology, the develop- 
ment of internal labor markets (ILMs), and industrial sector (e.g., Doer- 
inger and Piore 1971; Baron and Bielby 1980). We propose that a new 
and hitherto ignored set of factors can explain much of the variation in 
individual career movement. The vital processes of employing organiza- 
tions—founding, dissolution, and merger—have strong effects on the 
career paths of individual employees. This proposition grows out of the 
speculations of Hannan (1988) and of Carroll, Haveman, and Swamina- 
than (1992). It builds on the modest empirical evidence we have concern- 
ing the relationship between industry dynamics and individual career 
outcomes (e.g., Roos 1978; U.S. Small Business Administration 1983; 
Birch 1987; Leonard 1987; DiPrete 1993). Using aggregate data from 
studies of labor-market dynamics, Carroll et al. (1992) estimated that job 
shifts caused by organizational founding and failure processes constitute 
25%—55% of all individual mobility; moreover, they argued that these 
processes account for virtually all downward movement, which generally 
occurs in job shifts from one firm to another. Given this evidence, there 
is a clear need to investigate further the link between industry dynamics 
and individual job shifts. 

The research agenda pursued here is explicitly dynamic and nonequi- 
librium, in contrast to the static, equilibrium approaches that constitute 
the bulk of previous research on careers. Although the dependent vari- 
able in much previous research has been change in employment status 
or earnings, the independent variables representing the structure of labor 
markets have been, for the most part, static: they reflect labor-market 
structure in the cross section or at equilibrium, not change in this struc- 
ture. Two emerging streams of research examine the impact of labor- 
market dynamics on career processes. One branch examines the effects 
of change in existing organizations: organizational growth and contrac- 
tion (e.g., Stewman and Konda 1983; Rosenbaum 1979), technological 
innovation (e.g., Mark 1987; Hedstróm and Wallin 1988), and the evolu- 
tion of jobs over time (e.g., Miner 1990, 1991). Such research recognizes 
that jobs are created and destroyed, although it implicitly takes an adap- 
tationist perspective and assumes that organizations are permanent fix- 
tures in labor markets. A second branch goes further by taking a selection 
perspective and studying the large-scale processes that drive the founding 
and failure of entire organizations and, therefore, the creation and de- 
struction of their constituent jobs. Research on the impact of moderniza- 
tion and industrial turbulence (e.g., Blossfeld 1986; Birch 1987; DiPrete 
1993) recognizes that not only do employing organizations change over 
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time, they are born and die. Our article extends this selectionist and fully 
dynamic research program by tying industry dynamics directly to the 
creation and destruction of jobs that occurs when employing organiza- 
tions are founded and fail, thereby tying industry dynamics directly to 
career processes. 

This article's emphasis on industry dynamics links the study of careers 
in organizations to a thriving research stream in organization theory, 
organizational ecology (Hannan and Freeman 1989). There has been 
some call for theoretical analysis and empirical investigation to link these 
two subjects. Stewman (1988, pp. 180-81) recognized the potential for 
complementarity: “To date, organizational ecologists have focused on 
organizational death rates but have not been informative about the im- 
pacts on jobs or persons. A natural extension would be to specify further 
the concomitant job death rates, thus tying together micro and macro 
processes." In a similar vein, in his study of changing labor-market 
structures in Germany, Blossfeld (1986, p. 223) asserted that “the cre- 
ation of vacancies and the loss of positions in the course of structural 
change is the central mechanism of career mobility." Organizational 
founding and failure are core elements of social-structural change (Han- 
nan and Freeman 1989) and thus are major forces driving the creation 
and destruction of jobs. Structuralist models of career mobility can be 
enriched by incorporating the processes of organizational evolution that 
create and destroy jobs. 

This article accomplishes a second important task. It brings to light 
a new set of phenomena for empirical investigation by organizational 
ecologists. We expand the scope of research in organizational ecology to 
encompass more than just population processes such as rates of organiza- 
tional founding, failure, and change. We move closer to achieving one 
of the original goals of organizational ecology, namely, to bring the study 
of organizations back into the mainstream of sociology by reorienting 
research on organizations so that it speaks to fundamental problems of 
social organization and social change (Hannan and Freeman 1989, pp. 
1—44). The ecological paradigm is well suited to address the question of 
how macro social structure influences micro outcomes through the me- 
dium of formal organizations (McPherson 1983). 

The next section reviews previous sociological research on career mo- 
bility, focusing on studies that investigate how the dynamics of socioeco- 
nomic structures influence the opportunity structures facing individuals 
and, hence, their career paths.? We then examine the literature on organi- 


? We do not review the vast literature on the impact of individual characteristics (e.g., 
sex, race, education, and family background) or organizational characteristics and 
dynamics (e.g., size, technology, and growth) on mobility and socioeconomic attain- 
ment. For a recent review, see Rosenfeld (1992). 
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zational ecology as it pertains to labor-market dynamics and develop an 
ecological theory of career mobility that links the evolution of organiza- 
tional populations to shifts in populations of jobs and thus to individuals’ 
career paths. Next, we describe the site of this study (managerial jobs in 
the savings and loan industry in California) and explain the models we 
estimate. After presenting and interpreting results, we discuss the impli- 
cations of our findings for research on career mobility and organizational 
ecology. 


STRUCTURAL DYNAMICS AND CAREER MOBILITY 


A career has typically been defined as a sequence of. jobs held by an 
individual, with associated status and financial rewards. We do not use 
the term career prescriptively to denote an orderly sequence of develop- 
ment and upward mobility (cf., Wilensky 1961; Slocum 1966). Instead, 
our usage follows that of Spilerman (1977); it is descriptive and encom- 
passes work histories that do not exhibit an orderly, progressive pattern 
within one organization. Sociological research on careers has generally 
focused on the shifts in jobs that constitute a career (Rosenfeld 1992). 
Consistent with this approach, in this article we study rates of job mobil- 
ity, both within and between employing organizations. 

Structural research on career mobility can be classified according to 
the degree to which it admits that the opportunity structures facing indi- 
viduals change over time. Most studies assume that employing organiza- 
tions are permanent fixtures and that jobs are stable. Hence, they view 
opportunity structures as static or at equilibrium. Some studies allow that 
jobs are created and destroyed through such processes as organizational 
growth and decline, technological innovation, or the social evolution of 
jobs (e.g., Stewman and Konda 1983; Hedstrém and Wallin 1988; Miner 
1991). Here, opportunity structures are viewed as being somewhat dy- 
namic; since the population of jobs changes, although the population of 
employing organizations is stable. Finally, a small but growing number 
of studies recognize that employing organizations-are born and die, caus- 
ing the wholesale creation and destruction of jobs (e.g., Blossfeld 1986; 
DiPrete 1993; Korn and Baum 1994). These studies treat opportunity 
structures as entirely dynamic, because they recognize that the population 
of employing organizations changes over time. 

Trends in economic and social systems have been linked to social mo- 
bility in several studies. Blossfeld (1986) and Sgrensen and Blossfeld 
(1989) linked the career attainment of German males from three birth 
cohorts to movement along the path of modernization and the cyclical 
development of labor markets. Historical changes in the structure of the 
German labor market since World War II had strong effects on career 
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mobility. In a related study, Allmendinger (1989) traced how economic 
and political developments in Norway, the United States, and West Ger- 
many between 1930 and 1970 affected the career trajectories of men 
born around 1930. Her primary focus was cross-national comparison; 
however, she investigated one economic trend variable, yearly change in 
GNP, and found that increases in GNP signaled favorable labor-market 
conditions and stimulated mobilizy rates. Similarly, DiPrete (1993) 
showed that changes in the labor-market structure of the United States 
during the last decade, specifically industry growth, contraction, and 
reorganization, influenced rates of unemployment and mobility within 
and across employing organizations All of these studies are very macro- 
scopic in that they investigate aggregate shifts in the structure of social 
and economic systems. 

Such azgregate analyses have a serious limitation, however. They can 
provide anly a partial picture of the relationships between socioeconomic 
dynamics, the evolution of populations of jobs, and the movement of 
individuals between jobs, because -hey cannot incorporate information 
on employing organizations. Proponents of the new structuralism in strat- 
ification and social mobility researck have argued persuasively that orga- 
nizations play the dominant role in career outcomes (Stolzenberg 1978; 
Baron and Bielby 1980). Jobs and careers are embedded in organizational 
structures, and these structures strongly affect individual mobility (Gra- 
novetter 1986). Firms are the key intermediaries linking the micro and 
macro dimensions of work organization and stratification (Hannan 1988). 
Accordingly, much research over tke past 15 years has investigated the 
roles plaved by the demography cf employees and by organizational 
structure in determining job mobilizy (Stewman 1988; Rosenfeld 1992). 
Research on labor-market dynamics, therefore, must recognize that 
changes in the population of employing organizations connect macro 
structural changes to individual mobility. 

In contrast to highly aggregated studies of labor-market dynamics, 
studies of plant openings and closings (e.g., Leonard 1987) and organiza- 
tional start-ups (e.g., Birch 1981, 1987) do incorporate information on 
specific employing organizations. Hence, these studies are able to exam- 
ine how industry dynamics affect the availability of various types of jobs 
and therefore individual job mobility. But these studies are primarily 
descriptive in nature. They seek to demonstrate the existence of labor- 
market volatility caused by organizational founding and failure without 
applying sociological or economic theories to explain how such organiza- 
tional dynamics translate into career mobility processes and socioeco- 
nomic attainment. 

In conc-usion, recent trends in research on career mobility demonstrate 
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that attending to changes in opportunity structures facing individuals 
will explain much social mobility. But previous research is limited, either 
by lack of information on employing organizations, which link macro 
structural dynamics to individual mobility, or by lack of a theoretical 
explanation of causal processes. Clearly the time has come to link theories 
of careers to theories of organizations and to develop an ecological theory 
of career processes. The need for a synthesis of research on careers and 
organizational dynamics is by no means novel. Spilerman (1977) showed 
that career paths are shaped by the organizational demography of the 
labor market (i.e., by the distribution of employing organizations and 
changes in this distribution, meaning which industries and organizational 
populations are expanding and which are contracting). Research in orga- 
nizational ecology investigates precisely these outcomes: organizational 
founding and failure processes and the expansion, decline, and demo- 
graphic evolution of organizational populations. Hence, organizational 
ecology can be expected to provide answers to the question of how indus- 
try dynamics affect the careers of individuals. 


AN ECOLOGICAL THEORY OF CAREER MOBILITY 


Organizational ecology research has focused on two main outcomes for 
organizations: founding and failure. Very little work has turned organiza- 
tional ecology on its head and examined the consequences of these pro- 
cesses for organizational communities, single organizations, or individual 
organization members. One notable exception is the work of McPherson 
(e.g., 1983), who has used ecological models to tie together macro- 
structural theory and the micro-structural dynamics of organizational 
demography. McPherson modeled dynamic processes that link the struc- 
ture of interorganizational communities and the demographic makeup of 
single organizations, using ecological theory to make sense of the environ- 
ment from which organizations draw their members. Another exception 
is the growing number of studies examining the impact of organizational 
founding and failure processes on the evolution of organizational size 
distributions (e.g., Hannan and Ranger-Moore 1990). 

Ecological theorists recognize the need to expand the scope of research 
in organizational ecology to explain more than just rates of organizational 
founding and failure. Hannan and Freeman (1989, pp. 1—44) stated that 
one goal of organizational ecology is to bring the study of organizations 
back into the mainstream of sociology by reorienting research on organi- 
zations so that it addresses fundamental problems of social organization 
and social change. They argued that understanding the dynamics of orga- 
nizations will help us understand processes of social change. To date, 
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however, little has been done to lirk ecological processes to other areas 
of sociological inquiry. This article attempts to fill this gap in the litera- 
ture by linking organizational ecology to one important area of research 
in sociology: social stratification and mobility. The call for applying eco- 
logical models to explain stratification and mobility is not new. Indeed, 
Duncan and Schnore (1959) recognized that the community ecology per- 
spective (Hawley 1950), upon which much of current organizational ecol- 
ogy builds, holds great promise for explaining change over time in strati- 
fication systems. 

A number of ecological processes affect patterns of social mobility by 
creating new jobs and eliminating old jobs. These processes include orga- 
nizational growth and decline; organizational founding, failure, and 
merger; and organizational restructuring. Propositions about how and 
why these industry dynamics are related to individual mobility can be 
derived by building on vacancy-chain and vacancy-competition models 
(White 1970; Sørensen 1975, 1977). . 

The vacancy-chain model views jobs as relatively stable socio eco- 
nomic positions, independent of the individuals who occupy them. When 
an incumbent leaves a job, a vacarcy is created. This vacancy is filled 
when someone new enters the job. If the newcomer moves from another 
job (rather than entering the labor force for the first time), his or her 
move causes the vacancy to shift to his or her former job. Within any 
organization, chains of employees move in one direction and chains of 
job vacancies move in the other direction. Vacancy chains are closed 
when jobs are filled by individuals entering the organization from out- 
side—from school, another organization, or unemployment—or when 
the last vacant job is abolished. Although the vacancy-chain model was 
constructed within the confines of single organizations, Stewman (1975) 
argued that the model can be viewed as a system model rather than a 
formal organizational model, so it may be applied to internal and external 
labor markets. This accords with White's (1970, pp. 17—18) statement 
that career processes operate in systems of jobs that are not usually con- 
fined to a single organization. The vacancy-chain model encompasses 
situations in which job vacancies pull people up within organizations 
and situations in which vacancies pull people across organizational 
boundaries. Although this model allows for the creation and destruction 
of jobs, it is formulated within the boundaries of a system of stable 
employing organizations. White also says, however, that “men have long 
work lives as measured on a time scale appropriate to social structures. 
Most organizations have shorter lives than men" (1970, p. 3). It is reason- 
able, then, to extend the vacancy-chzin model to recognize that organiza- 
tional systems are unstable and that industry structure shifts as new 
organizations are born and established organizations die, causing the 
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large-scale creation and destruction of jobs and thus the opening and 
closing of job vacancies. 


Organizational Founding and Career Mobility 


Organizational founding will have both direct and indirect effects on 
career mobility. Consider the direct effects first. When organizations are 
founded, new jobs and therefore new vacancies are created. These new 
vacancies must, obviously, be filled externally because fledgling ventures 
start with no personnel. One likely source for staff is other firms in the 
same industry. Hence, individuals will move out of established organiza- 
tions and into start-ups. The magnitude of the direct impact of organiza- 
tional founding on interorganizational mobility depends on two factors. 
First, the founding of each new organization will create a number of 
vacancies proportional to the size of the new venture. Second, new firms 
will draw on the personnel of established firms in the industry to the 
extent that employees in an industry possess industry-specific knowledge 
and skills that are valuable to new ventures. Hence, the larger the newly 
founded organizations and the stronger the industry-specific skills, the 
more organizational founding will directly affect interorganizational 
mobility. 

The movement of personnel out of established organizations and into 
newly founded organizations creates vacancies in established organiza- 
tions. These vacancies are likely to be filled internally. Here we see the 
indirect effect of organizational founding on intraorganizational mobility. 
These vacancy chains, which originated in newly founded arganizations, 
will move through established organizations until they are closed by hir- 
ing workers from outside the industry or by the elimination of the vacated 
jobs. It is likely that some of the vacancies in established organizations 
will be filled by raiding other established organizations for their person- 
nel. Such external hiring is part of the indirect effect of organizational 
founding on interorganizational mobility. 

There is limited empirical evidence about the relationship between 
organizational founding and interorganizational mobility. Roos (1978) 
found that the creation of new public-sector organizations in Turkey 
between 1951 and 1965 had a strong impact on career mobility and job 
satisfaction for graduates from the Faculty of Political Science. Changes 
in the opportunity structure generated by organizational founding inter- 
acted with trends in education to shape patterns of individual mobility 
and job satisfaction. The expanded opportunity structure generated by 
organizational founding attenuated the relationship between course of 
study and type of work organization for younger cohorts (individuals in 
early career stages) but not for older cohorts (individuals in later career 
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stages). Interorganizational mobility increased during the 1951—65 wave 
of organizational births and decreased again when this wave passed 
(1965—74). 

In contrast, Hachen (1992) found that growth in the number of estab- 
lishments in an industry decreased quit rates and rates of upward move- 
ment within firms. Although the emergence of new firms in an industry 
increases external opportunities, employing firms may respond to height- 
ened competition for workers by increasing wages. The net effect on quit 
rates may therefore be negative. 

Organizational founding is likely to correlate with general economic 
growth. Thus, organizational founding in one industry may be positively 
correlated with organizational founding in other industries. As a conse- 
quence, organizational founding may appear to be positively related to 
exits from the focal industry (transfers from the focal industry to other 
growing industries). But this relationship is spurious and would not ap- 
pear when models of career mobility control for general economic trends 
or the dynamics of entire organizatianal communities (DiPrete 1993; Korn 
and Baum 1994). 

In sum, we offer the following hypotheses: 

HYPOTHESIS 1.—Organizational founding will increase the vate of in- 
traorganizational mobility. 

HYPOTHESIS 2.— Organizational founding will increase the rate of in- 
terorganizational mobility, after controlling for the positive direct effect 
of moving into newly founded organizations. 

HYPOTHESIS 3.—Organizational founding will have no effect on the 
vate of exit from the industry, after controlling for general economic con- 
ditions. 


Organizational Dissolution and Career Mobility 


Organizations disappear in two ways: through dissolution or disbanding 
and through merger with or acquisition by other organizations. Outright 
organizational dissolution eliminates jobs wholesale. Former employees 
must seek employment in surviving organizations or leave the labor mar- 
ket. These people may find new jobs in either their current industry or 
a different industry. The direct effects of organizational dissolution on 
interorganizational mobility and on exit from an industry (into other 
industries, into unemployment, or out of the labor force) will therefore 
be positive. | 

When employees from disbanded organizations take jobs in surviving 
organizations, they close vacancy chains. This closure of one section of 
the opportunity structure redounds on individuals further down the chain 
of mobility and therefore decreases intraorganizational mobility in sur- 
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viving organizations. This is the first indirect effect of organizational 
dissolution. Organizational dissolution has a similar indirect effect on 
interorganizational mobility. After controlling for the positive direct ef- 
fect on interorganizational mobility (out of dissolved organizations into 
surviving organizations), the indirect effect on interorganizational mobil- 
ity will be negative, as the closure of vacancy chains in surviving organi- 
zations diminishes the chances of employees moving across organizational 
boundaries. Finally, the indirect effect of organizational dissolution on 
exit from the industry is likely to be positive, because organizational 
dissolution reduces the number of organizations available within the in- 
dustry for employees to move into and forces employees to seek opportu- 
nities outside the industry. Note that, as with organizational birth, orga- 
nizational failure rates in one industry may mirror general economic 
conditions. Hence, it is necessary to control for the health of the wider 
economy in order to be certain that the relationship between organiza- 
tional dissolution and exits from the industry is not spurious. 

In accordance with this reasoning, we offer the following hypotheses 
about the indirect effects of organizational dissolution on career mobility: 

НУРОТНЕЗ1$ 4.—Organizational dissolution will decrease the vate of 
intraorganizational mobility. 

НУРОТНЕЗ1$ 5.— Organizational dissolution will decrease the rate of 
interorganizational mobility, after controlling for the positive direct effect 
of movement from dissolved organizations into surviving organizations. 

HyPOTHESIS 6.—Organizational dissolution will increase the vate of 
exit from the industry, after controlling for general economic conditions 
and for the positive direct effect of movement from dissolved organizations 
out of the industry. 


Organizational Merger and Career Mobility 


If organizations disappear through merger or acquisition, the conse- 
quences for the movement of employees differ from the consequences of 
dissolution. When an organization acquires a failing organization, the 
employees of the acquired organization are forced to change employers, 
either to the newly merged firm or to a different employer, inside the 
industry or out. Therefore, merger and acquisition have positive direct 
effects on interorganizational mobility and exit from the industry. 

The employees of acquired firms who take jobs in the surviving 
(merged) enterprises shut down vacancy chains. When one section of 
the opportunity structure closes, individuals further down the chain of 
mobility are frozen in position. Thus, one indirect effect of merger will 
be to decrease intraorganizational mobility in surviving organizations. 
After controlling for the positive direct effect of merger on interorganiza- 
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tional mobility (caused by transfers from acquired to acquiring organiza- 
tions), the indirect effect may be negative, as the closure of vacancy 
chains in merged organizations diminishes the chances of attracting em- 
ployees across organizational boundaries. On the other hand, merger may 
have a positive indirect effect on interorganizational mobility. Wide- 
spread reorganization often follows merger and acquisition, as the com- 
panies involved mesh control systems, standard operating procedures, 
organizational structures, and physical locations (Magnet 1984; Buono 
and Bowditch 1989, pp. 1-58). Merger may therefore increase mobility 
into and out of merged organizations. This turbulence would spill over 
into nonmerged organizations, increasing interorganizational mobility. 

Previous empirical research offers some evidence on these matters. In 
a study directly pertinent to the research site we use in this article, Buono 
and Bowditch followed the merger cf two savings banks in the Northeast 
in 1981 (Buono and Bowditch 1982, pp. 25—37). They concluded that 
the strain of organizing to integrate the merger partners had substantial 
negative impacts on the attitudes and behaviors of individual managers 
and strongly affected managers’ career trajectories. This suggests that 
merger may increase mobility within, into, and out of merged organiza- 
tions. 

Most research on the relationship between merger and labor processes 
has been conducted at very high levels of aggregation and hence has 
not provided much empirical evidence about the impact of merger and 
acquisition on career outcomes. For example, Brown and Medoff (1988) 
linked merger and acquisition of firms in Michigan to overall employment 
levels and wages. They concluded that, on average, only small changes 
in wages and employment followed merger and acquisition. Brown and 
Medoff had only net figures (employment levels in merged firms), how- 
ever, not information on gross flows (entries and exits into the merged 
firms). Therefore, basic mobility processes were masked in their data. 

In a narrower context, Walsh (1988) studied the impact of merger and 
acquisition on the top management of large firms. He found that the 
turnover rate of top management was higher in takeover targets in the 
two years immediately following a merger or acquisition than it was in 
a control group of nonmerged firms. Similarly, Unger (1986) reported 
that turnover for top management in a sample of 150 mergers of large 
U.S. companies was almost 50% in the year following merger. These 
results indicate support for the thesis that merger and acquisition directly 
cause a substantial amount of movement between organizations. 

Downsizing in employment is also likely to follow merger (Birch 1987, 
pp. 48-51). Many employees of merged organizations—whether they 
worked in acquiring or acquired firms— will be forced to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere. Others will leave hybrid organizations voluntarily. Even 
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when total employment in merged firms remains comparable to employ- 
ment in the premerged entities, there is likely to be considerable turnover 
of old personnel and entry of new personnel (Cartwright and Cooper 
1992, pp. 30-50). One journalist estimated that up to one-half of the 
employees in merged firms will either leave or shift jobs within newly 
merged companies (Magnet 1984). If employees leaving merged firms 
find jobs in the same industry, interorganizational mobility will increase. 
If these people find jobs in other industries, enter the ranks of the unem- 
ployed, or leave the labor force, exits from the industry will also increase. 

Building on this logic and empirical evidence, we hypothesize that 
merger has the following indirect effects on career mobility: 

НУРОТНЕ$1$ 7.—Merger will decrease the vate of intraorganizational 
mobility. 

НУРОТНЕЗ1$ 8.—Merger will increase the vate of interorganizational 
mobility, after controlling for the positive direct effect of transfers from 
acquired firms into acquiring firms. 

НУРОТНЕЗ$1$ 9.—Merger will increase the rate of exit from the indus- 
try, after controlling for the positive direct effect of exits out of acquired 
firms. 


Comparative Effects 


The magnitude of the effects of industry dynamics will likely be different 
for different types of moves. Ecological forces can be expected to demon- 
strate stronger effects on external mobility than on internal mobility. 
Obviously, organizational birth and death can have no direct effect on 
internal mobility, just indirect effects carried through mobility chains. 
These indirect effects are likely to be buffered by the presence of ILMs 
and by other personnel policies. In addition, moves between firms within 
any industry may be affected more strongly by industry dynamics than 
are exits from that industry to other industries or to retirement. Exits 
from an industry are affected not only by the dynamics of that industry 
but also by conditions in other industries to which employees might 
° move. Accordingly, we propose the following comparative hypothesis: 

HypotuEsis 10.—Industry dynamics (birth, dissolution, and merger) 
will have the most impact on movement between firms within that indus- 
try and less impact on exit from the industry and movement within firms 
in that industry. 


Interactions 


In the sections above, we developed propositions about the main effects 
of ecological processes on career mobility. These processes are unlikely, 
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however, to have purely independent effects on the movement of individ- 
uals between firms and jobs in amy industry. Instead, these ecological 
processes probably sometimes reinforce and sometimes dampen each 
other. An industry that experiences a high organizational birthrate cou- 
pled with high organizational dissolution and merger rates is obviously 
in greater turmoil than an industry that experiences a high birthrate and 
low or moderate dissolution and merger rates: in the first instance, the 
opportunity structure is changing much more rapidly than in the second 
instance. Similarly, an industry that experiences low birth, merger, and 
dissolution rates is far more stable than an industry that experiences a 
low birthrate and high or moderate dissolution and merger rates: in the 
first instance, the opportunity structure is changing very little, if at all, 
while in the second instance, the opportunity structure is changing con- 
siderably. The forces generated by organizational founding and failure 
will likely feed each other; in other words, the effect of a large number 
of organizational births will depend on the number of organizational 
dissolutions and mergers and vice versa. 

First, consider interactions between birth, on one hand, and dissolu- 
tion or merger, on the other. For interorganizational mobility, the indi- 
rect main effects of organizational birth and merger are predicted to be 
positive, while the indirect main effect of dissolution is predicted to be 
negative; however, if a large number of births were accompanied by a 
large number of dissolutions or mergers, we would expect to see strongly 
increased interorganizational mobility rates, as the employees forced out 
of the large number of failing (dissolved or merged) firms sought jobs in 
the many newly founded firms. If models of interorganizational mobility 
included variables to indicate interactions between birth and dissolution 
and between birth and merger, we would expect the effect estimates on 
these variables to be positive. We would further expect that when birth- 
rates are high, the total impact of organizational dissolution and merger, 
including main effects and interactions with birth, would be positive 
rather than negative. Great industry turmoil should spur interorganiza- 
tional, intraindustry mobility. 

Interactions between founding and failure will have parallel but 
weaker effects on intraorganizational mobility. We predict a positive 
indirect main effect for organizational birth and negative indirect main 
effects for organizational dissolution and merger. Both interactions— 
birth with dissolution and birth with merger—ought to have positive 
effects, for a large number of organizational foundings will attenuate the 
decline in intraorganizational mobility caused by both organiza- 
tional failure processes and a large number of failures will further fuel 
the increase in intraorganizational mobility caused by organizational 
founding. 
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If movement within the industry is amplified by industry turmoil, exit 
from the industry will be attenuated by such turmoil. Recall that we 
predict positive indirect main effects of dissolution and merger on exit 
from the industry. Although birth has no main effect on exit from the 
industry, this process ought to ameliorate the impact of organizational 
dissolution and merger on exit from the industry. When an industry is 
in great turmoil, a large number of foundings essentially cancels out a 
large number of failures. Under these circumstances, individuals forced 
out of merged or dissolved firms can find positions in newly founded 
firms and are less likely to have to leave the industry. Therefore, in 
analyses of exit from the industry, interactions between birth and dissolu- 
tion and between birth and merger will have negative effects. 

It is also likely that the effects of the two failure processes, merger and 
outright dissolution, interact. Merger and dissolution should amplify each 
other’s effects, so that when a large number of mergers is accompanied 
by a large number of dissolutions, the impact of both ecological processes 
will increase in magnitude. Consider first the combined impact of dissolu- 
tion and merger on movement between firms within any industry. Indi- 
vidually, dissolution is predicted to indirectly decrease interorganiza- 
tional mobility, as this process closes down vacancy chains, while merger 
is predicted to indirectly increase interorganizational mobility, as firms 
reduce staff and reorganize in the wake of merger. The interaction be- 
tween dissolution and merger will likely have a negative effect on interor- 
ganizational mobility, exacerbating the negative effect of dissolution and 
attenuating the positive effect of merger. The interaction between failure 
processes on intraorganizational mobility should also be negative. Fi- 
nally, an interaction between merger and dissolution can be expected to 
further increase exits from the industry, exacerbating the main effects of 
dissolution and merger. 

Following this reasoning, we offer the following interaction hypotheses: 

HyPoTHESIS 11.-_Тйе interaction between organizational founding 
and organizational dissolution will increase the rate of intraorganiza- 
tional mobility. 

HyporHESIs 12.—The interaction between organizational founding 
and dissolution will increase the rate of interorganizational mobility. 

HyrorHesis 13.—The interaction between organizational founding 
and dissolution will decrease the rate of exit from the industry. 

HvrorHEsIS 14.—The interaction between organizational founding 
and merger will increase the rate of intraorganizational mobility. 

HypoTuEsis 15.—Zhe interaction between organizational founding 
and merger will increase the rate of interorganizational mobility. 

НүротнЕѕІЅ 16.—The interaction between organizational founding 
and merger will decrease the rate of exit from the industry. 
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HyPoTHESIS 17.—The interaction between organizational dissolution 
and merger will decrease the vate of intraorganizational mobility. 

HYPOTHESIS 18.—The interaction between organizational dissolution 
and merger will decrease the rate of interorganizational mobility. 

НУРОТНЕ$1$ 19.—The interaction between organizational dissolution 
and merger will increase the rate of exit from the industry. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 
Research Setting: The California Savings and Loan Industry, 1969—88 


Propositions linking industry dynamics to the movement of individual 
employees between jobs are best studied from a macro perspective, using 
longitudinal data on the individuals employed in one industry or organi- 
zational population or longitudinal data on the members of one occupa- 
tional group employed in diverse crganizations. We have followed the 
first strategy and collected data or the executive employees of all the 
savings and loan associations in California over a period of 20 years. 
Analysis of these data allows us to assess directly the link between orga- 
nizational dynamics and individual mobility. Our methods contrast with 
previous -esearch using more highly aggregated data on shifts in socioeco- 
nomic or industry structure (Blossfeld 1986; Hachen 1992; DiPrete 1993; 
Korn anc Baum 1994). Our focus on managers and managerial jobs is 
consistent with our use of the vacancy-chain model, for this part of the 
labor force is most likely to follow chains of movement among fixed jobs, 
as assumed in this model (White 1970, pp. 17—18). 

Because the savings and loan (thrift) industry is regulated, each firm 
must submit detailed reports to regulatory agencies. À wealth of reliable 
and seriaily consistent data on the behavior of these organizations and 
their managerial employees is available for analysis, something that is 
not true for many organizational populations. Moreover, the intense reg- 
ulatory scrutiny applied to this industry makes it act as more of an ILM 
than do less regulated industries. Thrift managers develop skills related 
to thrift regulation and thus are likely to be firmly wedded to careers 
in the thrift industry. Specialization in the nuances of state regulation 
effectively precludes movement of managers to other industries. Of the 
moves in our sample, just over 40% were within the industry. The re- 
mainder of the moves were out of the industry, but these included geo- 
graphic relocations, retirements, and departures for further education. 
This ILM effect is likely to be stronger at the managerial level than at 
lower levels, where skills are less industry specific. This sort of training 
specificity and commitment to a career in a single industry is not unique 
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to managerial jobs in the thrift industry. For instance, the training of 
petroleum engineers and Protestant ministers creates similar career dy- 
namics. Among semiskilled workers, such as restaurant chefs, welders, 
and printing-press operators, labor-market patterns may be similar to 
those seen for thrift managers. 

Even when jobs or careers do not appear to unfold within industry- 
or firm-specific labor markets, industry dynamics will affect individual 
careers. The magnitude of these effects will vary depending on the nature 
of the positions held by individuals and the structure of the industry. 
For example, the relevant organizational populations to study to explain 
the career dynamics of a teller might include all banks, savings and 
loans, and credit unions. For a nurse, those populations nright include 
all hospitals, health maintenance organizations, and hospice organiza- 
tions. 

The savings and loan industry in California offers an excellent forum 
: for investigating relationships between the dynamics of organizations and 
the movement of individual employees. Over the last quarter-century, 
the savings and loan industry has experienced extraordinary changes. 
The increasing volatility of interest rates and the opportunities resulting 
from deregulation have led to a large number of organizational found- 
ings, takeovers, mergers, and outright dissolutions. The dynamic nature 
of this industry facilitates testing hypotheses about changes in labor- 
market structures driven by organizational turbulence. California is a 
large state and supports a dense population of thrifts: on average, over 
180 firms operated each year throughout this period. The dynamics seen 
in the California savings and loan industry are typical of other industries 
as well. Comparable founding, merger, and dissolution activity has been 
observed in such diverse industries as banks, insurance companies, news- 
papers, semiconductor manufacturers, breweries, voluntary social ser- 
vice organizations, day-care centers, and restaurants (e.g., Hannan and 
Carroll 1992). 

Our data show variance on both sides of the causal model: (1) much 
organizational birth, death, and merger activity and therefore much 
change in the population of jobs available; and (2) much movement of 
managers within and between firms in this industry. Descriptive statistics 
presented in table 1 show trends in management employment and mobil- 
ity in this organizational population between 1969 and 1988. The number 
of managers in the sample was relatively constant until 1975, when it 
dropped abruptly due to changes in reporting requirements of the federal 
regulators. Because the detail required to be reported was lessened con- 
siderably between 1974 and 1975, the number of managers reported by 
many large thrifts dropped. After that time, there was a slaw but steady 
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TABLE 1 


TRENDS IN THE CALIFORNIA SAVINGS AND LOAN INDUSTRY, 1969—88 


Moves Moves Moves 
Firm Firm Firm within between out of Total 
Year Births Deaths Mergers Firms Managers Firms Firms Industry Moves 





0 25 229 1,752 97 111 208 416 
0 20 210 1,713 86 61 211 358 
0 20 190 1,708 90 134 163 387 
0 19 177 1,702 79 62 153 294 
0 9 175 1,837 73 93 257 423 
0 12 169 1,784 85 144 815* 1,044* 
0 14 165 1,150* 125 27 94 246 
0 6 164 1,104 92 41 100 233 
0 3 165 1,115 87 43 76 206 
0 3 170 1,166 91 47 113 251 
0 1 180 1,220 103 65 173 341 
1 8 195 1,277 85 100 262 447 
0 22 186 1,213 76 101 327 504 
4 33 166 1,116 109 64 176 349 
0 4 180 1,253 133 66 288 487 
1 1 198 1,330 115 74 310 499 
1 8 216 1,441 123 62 329 514 
3 10 216 1,466 116 71 348 535 
8 9 207 1,412 92 26 442 560 
18 227 3,558 26,759 1,857 1,392 4,845 8,094 


Nore.—Firm births and deaths are listed in the calendar year in which they occur, firms and managers are counted 
at vear's end. Moves are job changes by managers; move data are measured between the calendar year shown and the 
following calendar year. 

* The large number of apparent moves out of the industry in 1974 is a result of a change in federal reporting require- 
ments that allowed less detailed reporting of thrift managers. 


increase in the number of managers.) Between 1969 and 1988, 5,816 
thrift managers made a total of 8,094 job shifts. This represents, on 
average, 1.4 moves per manager, indicating that the typical manager 
held 2.4 jobs over the typical five-year job history we observed. About 
23% of these were moves within the same firm, 17% were moves between 
firms within the thrift industry, and the remainder were exits from the 
industry. Note that organizational failure came about solely through 


3 When we cleaned the data, we made every effort to minimize the impact of this 
change in recording. We filled gaps in the records of individuals who were continu- 
ously employed by one firm but for whom data were missing for a few years after 
1974. However, the vast majority of managers who disappeared in 1974, primarily 
those at the level of vice president or below, never reappeared. We controlled for this 
change in recording with a variable indicating exit between 1974 and 1975 for low- 
level managers. We also reestimated all models using data for the period 1975—88 
only. These results, which are available from the first author upon request, do not 
differ materially from those reported here. Generally, the only change is lower signifi- 
cance levels, which are expected for estimates on a smaller data set. 
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merger until 1980, when the first outright dissolution was seen. Over 
90% of organizational failures occurred through merger. 


Data Sources 


For the time period covered by these analyses, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board (FHLB) of San Francisco was the regulatory body that 
governed savings and loan associations in California, Nevada, and Ari- 
zona. The FHLB published reports on all member institutions. These 
annual Directories of Members contain summary data on the industry, 
plus a wealth of data on each firm: date of incorporation, a simple balance 
sheet, and names and titles of top managers (from the assistant vice 
president up). We acquired Directories from December 1969 to December 
1988. These sources enabled us to draw up life histories of all California 
thrifts and to piece together the work histories of all top managerial 
employees from 1969 to 1988. 


Model Specification and Measurement 


The outcomes of interest in this study are career trajectories, in other 
words, changes in individuals’ jobs. We study the rates at which individ- 
uals move from one employing organization to another, the rates at which 
employees move between jobs within organizations, and the rates at 
which employees leave the industry. We study discrete, time-varying 
outcomes, and our explanatory variables are a mix of continuous and 
discrete variables. (For a summary listing of all variables, see app. A, 
table Al.) Accordingly, we use event-history analysis. The dependent 
variables in our analyses are instantaneous rates of transition from one 
state of employment to another, defined as 


Yat) = lim nie + dt, М = m|[Tzt) 
dtlo dt 


where v, (f) is the hazard rate of movement from one position to another, 
prob(-) is the probability of movement between times £ and ¢ + dt, given 
that the individual is in the sample (i.e., employed in the thrift industry) 
at time t. This competing risks model distinguishes between the three 
types of moves that any savings and loan manager is at risk of making: 
moving between positions within a firm, moving across firms within the 
industry, and moving out of the industry. Thus m can take on three 


^ Unfortunately, our data do not permit us to distinguish between voluntary and 
involuntary turnover, except that we can presume involuntary movement accompa- 
nies organizational dissolution or merger. 
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differert values: *1" for a move within a firm, *2" for a move between 
firms ir. the thrift industry, and “3” for an exit from the thrift industry. 

Any individual in our sample can move multiple times. Accordingly, 
we study career mobility using a repeated-events framework. The depen- 
dent variable is a transition rate :hat incorporates information from all 
job shifts, not just the first. We estimate a composite transition rate for 
all moves, regardless of whether cr not an individual has moved before: 


"(0 = exp[B,, X(0], 


where Ви consists of three vectcrs of coefficients, one coefficient per 
variable per value of m, and X(t) is a vector of time-varying explanatory 
variables: rates of organizational founding, dissolution, and merger; char- 
acteristics of employing organizations; type of job held and length of 
service in the job and firm; and characteristics of the industry and general 
economic system. Our analysis produces three sets of parameter esti- 
mates, one corresponding to each of the three types of moves. 

Measurement of dependent variables.—' The outcome under study is 
movement from job to job within and between savings and loan associa- 
tions. Accordingly, for each thrift manager each year, we note the posi- 
tion the manager held (determined by job title) and for which firm the 
manager worked. 

We originally coded job title exactly as it was reported in the annual 
reports. We then recoded our data to eliminate inconsistencies in re- 
porting over time. For example, the records of an individual who was 
reported as a vice president (VP) znd secretary in one year, as a VP only 
in the next year (no one else was reported as secretary), and as a VP and 
secretary in the third year were recoded as VP and secretary all three 
years. 'The 6,039 managers who worked between 1969 and 1988 had 139 
distinct job titles. To reduce this іо a meaningful and manageable num- 
ber, we aggregated job titles in two ways. For staff functions, we created 
five categories: secretary; treasurer; comptroller; any combination of sec- 
retary, treasurer, and comptroller; and a miscellaneous category that 
included the few managers who held such titles as chief financial officer, 
chief marketing officer, chief loan officer, chief operating officer, and 
general counsel. For line jobs, we grouped similar titles together by elimi- 
nating staff functions from the titles of various levels of vice presidents. 
For instance, we grouped together executive VPs (EVPs) and EVPs who 
held any combination of staff positions into the category EVP. In this 
fashion, we distilled the original 139 job categories into 16. In descending 
order, these are chairman, president, chief executive officer, vice chair- 
man, senior executive VP, executive VP, first VP, senior VP, second VP, 
VP, the five staff positions, and assistant VP. 

After aggregating job titles into 16 categories, we examined which of 
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these job titles was held by each individual from one year to the next. 
We recorded job shifts whenever an individual's job title changed, when- 
ever an individual moved from one firm to another, and whenever an 
individual left the industry. 

Measurement of independent variables.—We measure organizational 
founding and failure with counts of organizational birth, dissolution, 
and merger for each calendar year. We measure organizatianal birth as 
occurring in the calendar year in which the organization first provides 
financial and managerial data. This was generally the same year as incor- 
poration or the following year. Dissolution and merger are measured as 
occurring in the year following the last year in which the organization 
recorded financial and managerial data. This was generally the same 
year as thrift regulators gave for dissolution or merger. Coding birth, 
dissolution, and merger this way draws a tight temporal link between 
organizations’ vital events and personnel flows. 

Measurement of control variables. —We control for two important 
characteristics of savings and loan managers: job held and tenure. Job 
held is a rough control for level in the corporate hierarchy and for line 
versus staff functional distinctions (e.g., vice president vs. treasurer). Job 
held is likely to influence intra- and interorganizational mobility, as those 
nearest the top have reached a ceiling for intraorganizational mobility, 
while those nearer the bottom can move both internally and externally. 

Our models include two tenure variables: tenure in the firm and tenure 
in the job. We coded tenure in the firm as dating from the first year a 
manager was recorded as having worked in a firm. Tenure in the job 
dated from the first year a manager was recorded as having a job title. 
It is important to control for tenure, because recent research shows that 
labor-market turbulence affects experienced workers differently from in- 
experienced workers (DiPrete 1993). Moreover, tenure in the firm has 
been shown by past research to diminish interorganizational mobility, 
and tenure in the job has been shown to diminish intraorganizational 
mobility (e.g., Tuma 1976). Existence of negative duration dependence 
in models of job mobility is consistent with theories of careers that treat 


5 We had continuous records for state-chartered thrifts back to the turn of the century 
and could assign accurate start dates to all managers in these firms; however, for 
federally chartered thrifts, data were missing before 1946 and between 1948 and 1957, 
inclusive. For managers in federally chartered thrifts who were working in 1958, we 
checked firm records for 1946 and 1947. If the managers did not appear in 1947, we 
randomly assigned them start dates (for company and job) between 1948 and 1958, 
inclusive. If the managers did appear in 1947 and 1946, we randomly assigned them 
start dates between 1937 and 1946, inclusive. All randomly assigned start dates were 
bounded by firm birth. Of the 1,444 managers working in 1969, we assigned start 
dates for jobs to 82 managers and start dates for firms to 185 managers. 
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mobility as a matching process under conditions of incomplete informa- 
tion (e.g., Jovanovic 1979a, 19796; Sørensen 1977). It is also consistent 
with the presence of unobserved heterogeneity in the workforce (Tuma 
and Hannan 1984, pp. 174—79). Since we have no other data on individu- 
als (apart from job title), controlling for unobserved кылы: by 
controlling for both types of tenure is imperative. 

Following previous research (Tuma 1976; Sgrensen 1977), we model 
duration dependence in rates of job mobility using a log-linear function 
of tenure. According to this specification, rates of job mobility decline 
exponentially with tenure in the firm and tenure in the job. In order to 
explore the possibility that time dependence in career mobility takes other 
forms, we also estimated models with log (duration) and with duration 
plus duration squared. These changes did not substantially alter the ef- 
fects estimated for the other variables, so we present only the models 
containing the simple tenure variables. 

We control for two organizational characteristics: age and size (in terms 
of assets and number of managerial employees). Older organizations 
are more likely to have established ILMs, which buffer employees from 
environmental turbulence. Organizational size has also been linked to 
the development of ILMs (Granovetter 1984; Pfeffer and Coben 1984) 
and thus is also likely to attenuate industry effects. Additionally, in order 
to assess the indirect effects of organizational mortality net of the direct 
effects, our models include a control for the death of the employing orga- 
nization. 

We also control for forces in the environment that are likely to affect 
the opportunity structures facing savings and loan managers. We control 
first of all for the number of thrifts aperating each year (industry density), 
in order to control for the number of firm boundaries that exist for indi- 
viduals to cross. Next, we control for the number of individuals in Cali- 
fornia working in the financial-services sector, which provides a measure 
of the total mass of financial-services jobs. We also control for unemploy- 
ment in the state, which is a gross measure of the mobility opportunities 
available outside the thrift industry and the competition for those jobs. 
Finally, we control for state gross domestic product, which assesses the 
general health of the state economy. 


5 In preliminary analyses, we also controlled for organizational growth or shrinkage 
by measuring the one-year change in the number of managerial employees. Organiza- 
tional growth and contraction affect mobility, in part because these processes create 
new jobs and destroy existing ones, thereby altering opportunity structures (Baron 
1984). Controlling for organizational growth or contraction also makes it possible to 
control for the phenomenon of employees leaving a troubled company. But the addi- 
tion of this variable to the baseline model did not significantly improve fit to the data, 
so this variable was dropped from the analyses shown here. 
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The data are broken down into one-year spells. All variables are up- 
dated each year. Control variables that represent levels, such as industry 
density and tenure in the firm, are measured at the beginning of each 
calendar year; independent variables that represent flows, such as num- 
ber of firm births, are measured over the prior calendar year; and depen- 
dent.variables, which indicate movement within firms, between firms, 
and out of the industry, are measured during the current calendar year. 
Thus, independent and control variables are measured one year before 
dependent variables. The control for the direct effect of the death of the 
employing organization, however, is measured concurrently with move- 
ment (i.e., during the same calendar year). There are 26,759 one-year job 
spells in the data set, covering the work histories of all 5,816 individuals 
employed in the top ranks of the 427 savings and loan associations that 
operated between 1969 and 1987 (the 223 individuals who began employ- 
ment in the top ranks of California thrifts in 1988 are dropped since we 
have no data on their subsequent job moves). Table 2 presents means, 
standard deviations, and correlations for the variables used in the hazard 
rate analysis. 

Of particular interest are the bivariate correlations between the inde- 
pendent and dependent variables. All but one are in the predicted direc- 
tions and 12 of these are statistically significant. For example, organiza- 
tional birth is positively correlated with intraorganizational mobility, as 
predicted by hypothesis 1, and positively correlated with interorganiza- 
tional mobility (although not statistically significant), as predicted by 
hypothesis 2. The number of births is also positively correlated with exits 
from the industry, as expected when general economic conditions are not 
controlled. This relationship appears to be spurious: the number of births 
has strong, positive correlations with economic health variables (Califor- 
nia financial services sector employment and gross state product, or GSP); 
these variables are, in turn, positively correlated with exits from the 
industry. In sum, these statistics provide preliminary support for our 
model. 

To estimate the indirect effects of industry dynamics on job mobility, 
we use Tuma's (1980) maximum-likelihood (ML) program RATE, which 
controls for right censoring. Right censoring occurs when the value of 
the outcome under study is unknown (i.e., when some individuals in the 
sample have not yet changed jobs by the end of the observation period). 
Estimation of ML with RATE allows right-censored observations to be 
used in estimating parameters, thereby avoiding biases that result from 
eliminating censored observations or treating censored observations as 
though events occur when the observation period ends (Sørensen 1977; 
Tuma and Hannan 1984). With ML estimation, censored observations 
contribute exactly what is known about them, namely that the individual 
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DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS: MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND CORRELATIONS 


Move Move Company Company Со іо New Te 
within Out Exit Births Deaths Mergers Death Merged Company Co 





.069 .052 .181 9.98 1.40 11.92 .006 .060 .007 5 

.254 222 385 757 2.68 7.82 077 .237 .082 7 
Move within .................. eo 70645 -.128*  .045* — 010  —.047* —.021* —.069*  —.022* — 
Move out ........ ............. -.M0O* .007  —.022* .046* .034* .368* .351* - 
Ено .081* 111% .054* .134* .290* —.039* Е 
Births... Я .227* —.160* .027*  —.015* | —.039*  —. 
Deaths .......................... .089* .156* .006 .011 ems 
Mergers... .013* .153* — —.016* à 
Company death .............. —.020* .053* =; 
Company merged ............ .106* =, 


Go to new company ........ . -. 


Тела 


Financial employment ..... 
Unemployment rate ......... 


NOTE —For definitions of variables, see app. A; these: statistics are calculated using pooled cross-sectional and time-series 
covering 5,816 managers, 427 firms, and 26,759 one-year periods between 1969 and 1988 
* P < .05, two-tailed t-test, 


did not move for the duration of the observation period. Noncensored 
cases contribute their entire histories, including the career move. 

One problem with this research design must be addressed, namely left 
truncation. Left truncation occurs whenever data are unavailable on the 
initial conditions and past history cf the social actors under study (Cox 
and Oakes 1984, pp. 177—78). This study begins in 1969. Individuals 
who held managerial positions in the California thrift industry before 
this date and who left before 1969 are not part of the population analyzed; 
only individuals who were still there in 1969 are included. Having left- 
truncated data creates difficulties in interpreting parameter estimates. 
The sample of managers we study was chosen contingent upon their 
working in the industry at the start of the observation period (or at some 
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р 


Left- 
Tenure truncated 1974 and In In In Financial Unemployment 
in Job History Title Low (Firm Age) ‘Assets) (Managers) Firms Employment Rate GSP 
3.48 .378 7.96 047 3.05 5.83 2.17 188.8 565.4 7.63 4,715.5 
4.65 .485 3.88 ‚211 1.24 1.87 .642 20.11 145.5 1.29 781.3 
—.021* —.038* .081*  —.016* —.022*  —.015* —.060* -.013* .046* — .002 .039* 
—.065* —.036* .005 .021* — .001 .034* .028* .0002 —.015* .037* — 026* 
—.054* —.117* .070* .219* —.087* — —.025* .045* .024* .101* .052* .108* 
—.133*  —.440* —.098* —.116* —.263* -.105* -–.250* .100* .145* —.108* .634* 
—.07* -.314*  —.083* —.115* —.239* -.051* —.182* .448* 727% —.492* .801* 
.052* .221* .034* .059* .073* .004 .101* .452* —.256* .287* —.318* 
—.048*  —.060* -.015* —.017* -.23*  -,038* —.041* .067* .109* —.077* .120* 
—.002 009 .003 .081* .017* .004 .018* .026* -.037* .079* — .048* 
—.028*  —.040* .002 -.012 —.031* .003 —.002 —.011 .043= .004 .033* 
.106* .645* —.289* —.041* 335* .120*  —.032* — .056* -.120* .046* —.129* 
.502+ —.098* .017* 233* .047* — —.036* —.026* —.160= .048* —.155* 
—.105* —.021* .319* .113* .109* .109* -.532* .126* —.502* 
A37* * .035* .001 .123* —.026* —.129* .048* —.118* 
.096* .099* .240* = 217* —.181* .389* —.134* 
.653* 375* —.137* —.329* .133* -.317* 
.672* —.040* —.112* .015* —.080* 
—.083* —.328* .125* —.277* 
.191* —.407* .232* 
—.434* .960* 
—.535* 


ns ———————— 


later time during our observation period). This selection criterion creates 
bias if it is correlated with the outcome under study (Heckman 1979; 
Berk 1983; Tuma and Hannan 1984). If the factors that cause an individ- 
ual to continue to work for a thrift until 1969 are related to the factors 
that cause mobility after 1969, then there is sample-selection bias. Previ- 
ous research has shown that tenure in an organization and tenure in a 
job are both linked to mobility (e.g., Tuma 1976). In investigating job 
mobility in this sample, we are therefore likely to be confronted with 
sample-selection bias. Note that sample-selection bias is attenuated to 
the extent that a large proportion (75%) of the individuals studied entered 
our sample after the beginning of our observation period. 

Our models control for the fact that many of the individuals (1,444 
out of 5,816) worked in California thrifts before the beginning of the 
observation period. The models estimated include a dummy variable for 
left truncation to provide a main-effects test of whether individuals work- 
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ing in this industry before 1969 differ from individuals who started work 
from 1969 onward. This control is similar to that used by researchers in 
organizational ecology who deal with left-truncated organizational life 
histories (e.g., Baum and Oliver 1991; Haveman 1992). We estimate 
multiple-spells models: our data aze in the form of one spell per manager 
per year to capture changes in independent and control variables over 
time. This modeling strategy enables us to control for tenure in the com- 
pany and tenure in the job for all managers, including those with left- 
truncated work histories. Thus, we condition our estimates of job mo- 
bility rates on tenure. This modeling strategy wil lead to unbiased 
estimates, because it controls for the only aspect of past history that is 
of interest in semi-Markov models, namely duration in state (Yamaguchi 
1991, pp. 7-8; Guo 1993)." This modeling strategy has the further advan- 
tage of using all available information, thus maximizing statistical power. 

A second way to resolve the problem caused by the presence of left- 
truncated observations is to eliminate data on the individuals with left- 
truncated work histories, which has the disadvantage of throwing infor- 
mation away but is a good check on the unbiasedness of using the 
complete data set. Accordingly, we reestimated all models on a subset of 
data including only those individuals with full work histories. These 
results do not differ materially from those estimated on the full data set 
and therefore are not shown here; they are available from the first author 
upon request. 


RESULTS 
Direct Effects of Industry Dynamics 


The first question to be addressed is: How much mobility occurred as a 
direct consequence of organizational birth, death, and merger? Table 3 
shows the proportion of managers that were directly affected by these 
organizational dynamics and the proportion of various types of job shifts 
(entries into the industry, moves across firms, exits from the industry) 
that occurred as a direct consequence of the birth, dissolution, or merger 
of a savings and loan association. 

The top half of this table examines the impact of organizational birth 
on job shifts. Over one-sixth of savings and loan managers worked in 
newly founded organizations. Indeed, over the course of their careers, 50 
managers worked in two or three organizations at their time of founding. 


7 Semi-Markov models assume that hazard rates are independent of previous history, 
but they allow these rates to depend on duration in a state. See Tuma and Hannan 
(1984, pp. 92-95). 
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Almost 10% of moves between firms occurred when managers left their 
old employing organizations to tzke jobs in newly founded firms. In 
addition, over one-quarter of the entries into managerial positions in this 
industry were entries into newly fcunded savings and loan associations. 

The bottom half of the table investigates the direct impact of organiza- 
tional failure—dissolution and merger—on career mobility. Over one- 
quarter of these managers were employed in savings and loan associations 
when these organizations failed. In addition, over the course of their 
careers, 167 managers had the misfortune to work in two or more thrifts 
at the time they failed. Almost half of all moves between firms in the 
industry occurred when managers left a failing firm. About one-quarter 
of the exits from the industry came from failing firms. 

These figures demonstrate that a large proportion of managers in this 
industry were directly affected by organizations’ vital processes. More- 
over, they show that a large fraction of job shifts were direct and immedi- 
ate responses to the merger or dissolution of old organizations or to the 
birth of new organizations. These results indicate that models of career 
mobility must take into consideration the dynamics of employing organi- 
zations. The direct effects of organizational birth, dissolution, and merger 
are considerable, but they are ignored in models that assume employing 
organizations to be permanent fixtures in labor markets. 


Indirect Effects of Industry Dynamics 


Any move.—Table 4 presents hazard rate models of the impact of the 
dynamics of the thrift population on all job shifts. The dependent vari- 
able here is any move from a managerial job in the California savings 
and loan industry, including moves within firms, moves between firms, 
and exits from the industry. Model 1 presents a baseline model containing 
only individual, organizational, and industry control variables: tenure in 
the company, tenure in the job, an indicator for left-censored work his- 
tory, job title (a series of 15 indicator variables, with chairman being the 
omitted reference category), the natural logarithms of company age 
(years) and size (total assets and total number of managers), industry 
density, financial-sector employment, unemployment rate, and gross 
state product. The baseline model also includes three indicator variables 
to assess the direct effect of industry dynamics. The first variable indi- 
cates whether a manager moves into a newly founded organization (yes 
= 1). The second and third variables indicate whether the focal organiza- 
tion is merged or dissolved (yes = 1), thereby forcing mobility. Note 
that these three variables have the expected positive effects on overall 
mobility. Finally, the baseline model includes a variable to indicate 
whether the year is 1974—75 and the individual in question is at or below 
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the vice-president level (yes — 1), which controls for apparent exits from 
the industry by lower-level thrift managers that were actually caused by 
changes in recording between 1974 and 1975. 

Models 2-8 add variables indicating industry dynamics. Organiza- 
tional founding ought to have a positive effect on overall mobility, since 
it is predicted to have positive effects on two out of three types of mobility 
and a null effect on the third. Model 2 shows that the firm birthrate has 
a positive and marginally significant (P < .06) relationship with the 
overall rate of mobility, which supports this notion. The overall impact 
of organizational dissolution ought to be negative, since we make three 
negative predictions. Model 3 shows that the effect of dissolution is nega- 
tive and statistically significant. The impact of merger should have a 
positive effect on overall mobility, since it is predicted to have positive 
effects on two out of three types of mobility. Instead, model 4 shows a 
negative and marginally significant effect for merger (P « .08). Model 5 
shows the impact of all three simultaneously. The effect estimates for 
births and mergers are rendered nonsignificant, but the effect estimate 
for deaths remains strong. 

Models 6—9 investigate interactions between ecological processes. 
Model 6 shows a negative and statistically significant effect for the inter- 
action between birth and dissolution and a nonsignificant main effect for 
dissolution, indicating that the negative effect of dissolution depends on 
the number of births. Model 7 shows a similar negative effect for the 
interaction between birth and merger. Note that the main effect of 
merger, which was negative in model 4, is rendered positive when the 
interaction is controlled. This suggests that the negative main effect was 
spurious and picked up some of the dampening effect of the interaction. 
Model 8 shows no significant interaction between merger and dissolution. 
Finally, model 9 is a full model containing all main effects and interac- 
tions. The negative interactions between birth and dissolution and be- 
tween birth and merger remain, as do the positive main effects of birth, 
dissolution, and merger. These results suggest that birth and failure 
(merger and dissolution) tend to dampen each other's impact on overall 
rates of job mobility. 

The outcome examined in this analysis is any move, which is a hetero- 
geneous category encompassing moves within firms, moves between 
firms, and exits from the industry. In order to examine the differences 
between the types of moves, we perform a competing risks analysis on 
the three types of moves. Tables 5—7 present these competing risks mod- 
els. We discuss each outcome in turn, starting with job shifts within 
firms. Then we compare the results across the three types of moves. 

Moves within organizations.—The first model in table 5 contains con- 
trol variables for individual, organizational, and macroeconomic factors. 
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Model 2 adds births and shows a positive relationship between organiza- 
tional founding and rates of job shifts within firms, which supports hy- 
pothesis 1. In model 3, the dissolution of existing firms has a negative 
effect on intraorganizational mobility, which supports hypothesis 4. Or- 
ganizational merger also strongly diminishes intraorganizational mobil- 
ity, which supports hypothesis 7. Model 5 brings all three ecological 
processes together and shows that only the effect of merger remains statis- 
tically significant. 

Models 6—9 investigate interactions between these ecological processes. 
These models show no statistically significant interactions, indicating that 
organizational founding and failure (dissolution and merger) neither rein- 
force nor dampen each others' effects on movement between jobs within 
firms. These models fail to improve fit to the data relative to models 
containing only main effects, according to the chi-square likelihood-ratio 
test. These results offer no support for hypotheses 11, 14, or 17. 

Moves between organizations.—Table 6, which shows results for the 
analysis of interorganizational job shifts, is laid out in the same manner 
as table 5. It starts with a baseline model containing control variables 
(including an indicator variable for movement into a newly founded firm 
and indicator variables for movement out of the focal firm due to merger 
or dissolution) and assesses the effect of each independent variable sepa- 
rately. The direct effects of ecological processes are strong and positive, 
as expected. Model 2 shows that the birth of new firms indirectly in- 
creases the rate of job shifts across firms. This indirect effect operates in 
addition to the strong direct effect captured by the indicator variable for 
movement into a newly founded firm. Both the direct and indirect effects 
of organizational birth are positive, supporting hypothesis 2. Model 3 
shows that the death of existing firms has a negative effect on movement 
between firms, after controlling for the direct positive effect of dissolution 
of the focal firm. This result supports hypothesis 5. Model 4 shows that 
merger has a negative and marginally significant (P < .06) effect on 
interorganizational mobility, after controlling for the positive direct effect 
of merger of the focal firm. This result offers no support for hypothesis 
8. In model 5, which includes all three variables together, only the effect 
estimate for dissolution remains signiücant, and that only at the .10 level. 

We examine interactions among these ecological processes next. Model 
6 shows a positive effect of the interaction between birth and dissolution, 
as predicted by hypothesis 12; however, this effect is only marginally 
significant (P « .06). Note that the main effect for birth is rendered 
nonsignificant, while the main effect for dissolution almost trebles in 
magnitude. The total impact of organizational dissolution (main effect 
plus interaction) is negative. Model 7 shows a different pattern for the 
interaction between birth and merger: positive main effects, negative 
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interaction. This result is opposite to the prediction of hypothesis 15. The 
total effects of birth and merger (main effects plus interactions) are posi- 
tive. Model 9 shows a negative interaction between dissolution and 
merger and positive main effects, as predicted by hypotheses 2, 8, and 
18. Finally, model 9 incorporates all main effects and interactions. Only 
one main effect, for merger, is statistically significant. The interactions 
show the same pattern as before: positive interaction between birth and 
dissolution, negative between birth and merger, negative between disso- 
lution and merger. 

Exit from the industry.—Table 7 investigates exit from the industry. 
Again, we start with a baseline model containing control variables (in- 
cluding controls for dissolution and merger of the focal firm) and then 
add the variables measuring industry dynamics. As expected, dissolution 
and merger of the focal firm have strong positive effects on the rate of 
exit from the industry. Model 2 shows that the birth of new organizations 
has, as predicted by hypothesis 3, no impact on exit from the industry 
when general economic conditions are controlled. In results not shown 
here, we dropped the variables measuring financial-services employment, 
unemployment rate, and gross state product and found a strong positive 
coefficient for birth. This indicates a spurious effect: organizational birth 
in this industry is correlated with general economic climate. When there 
is a large number of births, there is also a large number of exits from 
the industry, which probably represent movement into other flourishing 
industries. In model 3, the dissolution of existing organizations has a 
negative but nonsignificant effect on the rate of exit of managers from 
this industry, after controlling for the positive direct effect of dissolution 
of the focal firm. This result fails to support hypothesis 6. Model 4 shows 
that merger increases the rate of exit of managers from this industry, 
after controlling for the positive direct effect of merger of the focal firm, 
as predicted by hypothesis 9. In model 5, which contains all three inde- 
pendent variables, the negative effect of dissolution becomes statistically 
significant and the positive and significant effect of merger is strength- 
ened. The effect of birth, as predicted, remains nonsignificant. 

Interactions between founding and failure processes appear to be 
strong. Model 6 shows a negative effect for the interaction between birth 
and dissolution, while model 7 shows a similar negative effect for the 
interaction between birth and merger. These results support hypotheses 
13 and 16. Note that in model 6 the formerly negative effect of dissolution 
is rendered strongly positive and statistically significant, supporting hy- 
pothesis 6. Model 8, however, shows no interaction between dissolution 
and merger, which fails to support hypothesis 19. The fully specified 
model shows that all main effects and two out of three interactions are 
statistically significant. These results indicate that the rate of mobility out 
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TABLE 8 


MULTIPLIER EFFECTS FOR INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 
—— рұ-/А—————— 


MOVES BETWEEN FIRMS ExiTS FROM INDUSTRY 
INDEPENDENT ү —————— 
VARIABLE p Mult В Мин 


eee 
Direct effect: 


Birth ............ 1.957 7.078 Я 
Dissolution ..... 1.478 4.384 1.295 3.651 
Merger ..... .... 2275 9.728 1.301 3.673 
м 
MOVES WITHIN FIRMS MOVES BETWEEN FIRMS EXITS FROM INDUSTRY 
B Mult, Май max B Mul, Ми В Mult, Mult; 


SS 


Birth ............ .0099 1.104 1.306 .D124 1.132 1.398 NS 

Dissolution ..... —.0488 .934 .677 —.2506 .932 .677 NS 

Merger .......... —.0217. .772 .489 —.2075 .914 .781  .0052 1.064 1.187 
Effect with 

interactiors: 

Birth ............ 22042 1.043 1.120 .0179 1.195 1.620 
Dissolution ~... —.0256 .965 -815  .0214 1.030 1.186 
Merger .......... .0179 1.237 1.802 .0123 1.158 1.503 





NoTE.—NS indicates that a parameter estimate was not statistically significant at the .05 level, 
two-tailed t-tests. For an explanation of the multiplier (Mult) effect calculations, see app. B. 


of the industry, while spurred by both organizational failure processes, is 
attenuated by high levels of industrv turmoil. Organizational founding 
cancels out a large part of the impac: of organizational failure. 

Comparing the three types of moves.—The effects of the three ecologi- 
cal processes differ greatly across the three types of job shift. These 
differences can be more easily understood by translating effect estimates 
to multipliers (Mults) of the various mobility rates. Hazard rate models 
are multiplicative rather than additive. For any continuous variable X, 
that variable’s average impact on the rate of mobility can be calculated 
as follows: Mult = ехр(ВХ), where В is the parameter estimate and X 
is the mean value of the variable. The impact of a continuous variable 
thus depends on the parameter estimate and the value of that variable. 
For any indicator variable (value = 0 or 1), its impact on the rate of 
mobility is simply exp(B), which shcws the increase or decrease in the 
mobility rate when that indicator variable shifts from zero to one. Table 
8 presents multipliers for the direct effects of the ecological processes. It 
also shows multipliers for the indirect effects of these processes, calcu- 
lated at two values: the mean of each independent variable and its maxi- 
mum observed value. Finally, this table presents calculations of the total 
impact (main effect plus statistically significant interactions) for all three 
ecological processes. 
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Consider the direct effects first, as they are simplest. When managers 
in this industry move between firms in the industry, they are seven times 
more likely to move into a newly founded firm than they are to move 
into an older, established firm. When managers in this industry move 
between firms, they are likely to do so by leaving a dissolved or merged 
firm: the rate of interorganizational mobility is increased fourfold by 
organizational dissolution and almost tenfold by merger. Finally, when 
managers in this industry leave the industry (for jobs in other industries, 
retirement, unemployment, or further schooling), they most likely do so 
by leaving dissolved or merged firms: the rate of exit from the industry 
is increased almost four times by both of these processes. 

The indirect effects of organizational birth are consistent. For two out 
of three outcomes, they are positive and of similar magnitude: on aver- 
age, birth increases intraorganizational and interorganizational mobility 
rates 10.4% and 13.2%, respectively, while the maximum impacts are 
30.695 and 39.896, respectively. For the third outcome, exit from the 
industry, the effect is null after controlling for general economic condi- 
tions and positive without those controls. These results are intuitively 
appealing, since the creation of new organizations opens many new man- 
agerial jobs and thereby starts new managerial vacancy chains, which 
pull people up within firms and across firms. The positive effect for 
exit occurs only when we omit controls for general economic conditions, 
indicating a spurious relationship between thrift founding rates, general 
economic climate, and rates of exit from the thrift industry to other 
industries. 

The indirect effect of organizational dissolution is negative for move- 
ment within firms and between firms in the industry and positive but 
nonsignificant for exit from the industry (until we include interactions). 
On average, dissolution lowers intraorganizational and interorganiza- 
tional mobility rates by 6.6% and 6.8%, respectively. These results make 
sense when considered from the perspective of chains of mobility. The 
death of a savings and loan association has the direct effect of pushing 
managers out into jobs in other thrifts. But this process also has the 
indirect effect of shutting down mobility chains that operate across firms 
and thus has negative indirect effects on movement within and between 
firms in this industry. When we control for interactions between firm 
birth and dissolution, the main effect of dissolution is positive. This 
indicates that employees shut out of the mobility chains that remain in 
surviving organizations are forced to exit the industry. 

The indirect effects of organizational merger also vary, being negative 
for intra- and interorganizational mobility and positive for exit from the 
thrift industry. On average, merger reduces intraorganizational mobility 
by 22.896. Merger has smaller impacts on interorganizational mobility 
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and exit from the industry. It reduces interorganizational mobility by 
8.6% and boosts exit from the industry by 6.4%. Merger directly in- 
creases interorganizational mobility and exit from the industry, conso- 
nant with previous empirical reseerch on merger and managerial turn- 
over (Unger 1986; Walsh 1988), hence the strong positive effect of merger 
of the employing company on interorganizational mobility and exits from 
the industry: But merger has the indirect effect of dampening the mobility 
of individuals other than those in the acquired firms, because it closes 
vacancy chains, freezing many individuals in their current positions, 
thereby reducing intraorganizational and interorganizational mobility 
rates. The positive indirect effect pf merger on exit from the industry 
stems from the downsizing that follows merger, when many employees 
of the acquiring firm leave the industry. 

As noted above, we found no effect of interactions between ecological 
processes on intraorganizational mobility but strong effects of interac- 
tions for the other two types of mobility. For any independent variable, 
its total impact can be calculated as follows: 


Mult = exp(B, X; + B, X,X, + B,X,X,), 


where X, is the independent variable of interest, X, and X 3 are the 
average values of the moderating variables, В, is the main effect estimate, 
and В, and В; are the interaction effect estimates. In other words, the 
impact of any variable depends on its level, the levels of moderating 
variables, and all parameter estimates (main effect and interactions). 
Table 8 presents overall multiplier effects calculated using the results of 
model 9 in tables 5, 6, and 7. For each independent variable, the com- 
plete multiplier effect is calculated at two values (the mean and the maxi- 
mum of the variable of interest), and the interaction effects are calculated 
at the average of the moderating variables. For instance, the overall 
impact of birth on interorganizational mobility, controlling for the mod- 
erating effects of dissolution and merger, is calculated as follows: 


Mult = exp[(.0115 + .00814 X 1.40 — .00157 X 11.92) x Births] 
— exp[.0042 x Births], 


where Births is the number of firm births and the average number of 
dissolutions and mergers across the observation period are 1.40 and 
11.92, respectively. At the mean level of birth (9.98), this translates to 
an increase of 4.3% in interorganizational mobility. 

On average, the total impacts of dissolution and merger (main effects 
plus statistically significant interactions) are negative and positive, re- 
spectively. Including interactions with birth and merger attenuates the 
negative effect of dissolution on interorganizational mobility. Including 
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interactions with birth and dissolution reverses the sign of the merger 
effect on interorganizational mobility, from negative to positive. For exit 
from the industry, incorporating interactions increases the magnitude of 
merger and dissolution effects. 

Compare the magnitudes of the effects of ecological processes and their 
levels of statistical significance for interorganizational mobility versus 
intraorganizational mobility and exit from the industry. Hypothesis 10 
predicts that ecological processes will have a greater impact on interorga- 
nizational (intraindustry) mobility than on intraorganizational or inter- 
industry mobility. In general, this hypothesis was supported. First, the 
main effects (direct plus indirect) of all three ecological processes on inter- 
organizational mobility were always larger in magnitude than the main 
effects on intraorganizational mobility or exit from the industry. Second, 
we found no effect of interactions between ecological processes for in- 
traorganizational mobility but strong evidence of interactions for interor- 
ganizational mobility and exit from the industry. For instance, consider- 
ing main effects only, the indirect impact of birth on interorganizational 
mobility is 2596 greater than its impact on intraorganizational mobility 
(13.296 vs. 10.496). While the indirect impact of dissolution on interorga- 
nizational mobility is almost identical to that on intraorganizational mo- 
bility (6.8% vs. 6.6%), the direct impact of dissolution on interorganiza- 
tional mobility also has to be considered. On average, the indirect impact 
of merger on intraorganizational mobility is greater than the indirect 
impact on interorganizational mobility (22.896 vs. 8.696), but when the 
direct impact of merger on interorganizational mobility is added, the 
overall result supports hypothesis 10. Neither birth nor dissolution had 
statistically significant effects on exit from the industry, although the 
parameter estimate for dissolution was rendered significant after interac- 
tion terms were introduced. The average indirect impact of merger on 
exit from the industry was smaller in magnitude than this variable's 
average indirect impact on interorganizational mobility (6.4% vs. 8. 6%). 
The direct effect of merger and dissolution on exit from the industry was 
also smaller than the direct effect on interorganizational mobility (Mult 
> 4 vs. Mult < 4). Our results thus offer considerable support for hypoth- 
esis 10. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In this article, we proposed that a hitherto ignored set of factors can 
explain much of the variation in individual career movement. Specifi- 
cally, we proposed that the vital processes of employing organizations— 
birth, merger, and dissolution—have strong effects on the rate of move- 
ment of individual employees both within and between employing 
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organizations. We found strong support for this proposition when we 
investigated the movement of managers in the California savings and 
loan industry over 20 years. Organizational founding and failure are 
directly responsible for a large proportion of managerial job shifts in this 
industry and affect directly a large fraction of the industry's managerial 
employees. Moreover, organizational birth, dissolution, and merger in 
this organizational population hav2 substantial and varied effects on 
internal and external mobility. 

Our first aim is to reframe research on career mobility. We hope to 
expand theorists’ conceptions of labor markets to include the dynamics 
introduced by organizational founding and failure. The results presented 
here demonstrate that such processes have strong effects on career mobil- 
ity in one industry. Both the direct and indirect effects of organizational 
birth and death are considerable. But these processes are ignored in 
models that assume employing organizations to be permanent fixtures 
in labor markets. Researchers studying social mobility processes must 
recognize the changes wrought in labor markets by ecological processes 
such as founding and failure; therefore, they must incorporate a new 
set of explanatory factors in their models. The specifics of labor-market 
dynamics may differ between industries. For example, the skills of news- 
paper publishers may be more easily transferred to other industries than 
are the skills of thrift managers. While the effects of industry dynamics 
on career mobility would likely be attenuated if individuals did not build 
up firm- cr industry-specific skills, these effects would still not be elimi- 
nated completely. 

In this study, we were unable to examine how individual characteris- 
tics interart with structural changes -o influence career mobility, because 
the only individual-level data we have concern tenure and job title (level 
and function). This limitation is serious, for much previous research has 
demonstrated that individual characteristics, such as education and so- 
cioeconomic background, interact with structural forces to determine ca- 
reer outcomes. For instance, workZorce experience buffers employees 
from labor-market turbulence (DiPreie 1993). We contend, however, that 
our results demonstrate strong and interesting effects of social-structural 
dynamics, on career processes. These effects have generally been ignored 
by even the most sophisticated theories of individual-structure interac- 
tion. Research on social stratification and mobility would take a huge 
leap forward if it applied our model and findings to richer data sources 
and assessed the interplay between individuals and social structure in 
fully dynamic contexts. 

Future research ought to complicate the picture and look more closely 
at different types of job shifts, corsidering the differential impact of 
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organizations! vital processes on upward, downward, and lateral moves. 
Incorporating information on organizational birth, dissolution, and 
merger processes would facilitate distinguishing between voluntary and 
involuntary job shifts. 

Another fruitful avenue of investigation would be to study the move- 
ment of individuals in one profession or one occupation between jobs in 
many different organizational populations. For instance, researchers 
could assess the impact of the shifting demography of health care organi- 
zations on the mobility and status attainment of doctors, nurses, and 
members of other health care occupations. How has the rise of new 
corporate forms of health care (e.g., health maintenance organizations, 
preferred-provider organizations, and multihospital systems) affected the 
career trajectories and incomes of doctors practicing various specialties? 
How have such trends affected the form and duration of employment 
relations for health care professionals? Research that addressed such 
questions would bring us full circle and would make clear why organiza- 
tional diversity is important by revealing the effects of such diversity on 
the careers of individuals (Hannan 1988; Hannan and Freeman 1989, 
pp. 7-10). 

Our second aim is to expand the scope of research in organizational 
ecology to encompass more than just the processes of organizational 
founding, failure, and change. This study has brought to light a new set 
of phenomena for empirical investigation by organizational ecologists. In 
doing so, we demonstrated that the ecological paradigm is well suited to 
addressing the question of how macro social structure influences micro 
outcomes through the medium of formal organizations (McPherson 1983). 
We have moved closer to bringing the study of organizations back into 
the mainstream of sociology by reorienting research on organizations so 
that it speaks to fundamental problems of social organization and social 
change (Hannan and Freeman 1989, pp. 1—44). In this study, we demon- 
strated the consequences of shifting organizational diversity for social 
mobility processes, which theorists have labeled as a major discovery for 
organizational ecology (Hannan 1988; Hannan and Freeman 1989, pp. 
28—44; Hannan and Carroll 1992, p. 206). 

This study has by no means exhausted the potential application of 
organizational ecology to the study of other social phenomena. Future 
research could examine directly the micro-structural consequences of eco- 
logically induced career mobility, specifically investigating how move- 
ment of individuals into and out of employing organizations affects the 
demographic composition of these organizations (i.e., the distribution of 
these organizations’ workforces in terms of such attributes as gender, 
race, age, and tenure). Linking ecological processes to organizational 
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demography may provide a way to explain the demographic metabolism 
of organizations—individuals’ entry into and exit from organizations— 
which is of great importance for studying organizational change. 


APPENDIX A 
TABLE A1 


DESCRIPTION OF VARIABLES USED IN TABLE 2 AND TABLES 4—7 
__ __———————————Є—Є———Є———Є— 
Variable Description Values 


е ———=—== LU ОИ 
Move within Manager changed jobs within a firm Ves 











Move out Manager moved from one firm to Yes = 1 
another 

Exitos ctc een Manager left the California savings Yes = 1 
and loan industry 

Births. 1. oae No. of firms created 

Deaths No. of firms dissolved 

Mergers No. of firm mergers 

Company death ............ Company dissolved that year Yes — 1 

Company merged Company merged that year Yes — 

Go to new company ...... Manager moved to a new company Yes = 1 
that year 

Tenure in company ....... Manager’s tenure in the firm Years 

Tenure in job .............. Manager’s tenure in the job Years 


Left-truncated history .... Left-truncated work history, manager Yes = 1 
entered industry before 1969 
БЕР ЫЫ рын ЫШЫ Manager's job title Coded on a 16- 
point scale from 
“chairman” = 
І to “assistant 
vice president” 
= 16 
1974 and low ............... Indicator for a manager at the VP Yes = 1 
level or lower whose name 
appeared in the 1974 but not the 





1975 reports 
In(firm age) Log (firm age) Years 
In(assets) .......... ... Firm size as measured by assets Millions of dollars 
In(managers) Firm size as measured by the no. of N managers 
managers 
Firms ани California savings and loan industry N thrifts 
density 
Financial employment ... Total employment in the California "Thousands of 
financial services industry employees 
Unemployment rate ...... California unemployment rate Percentage 
GSP шин ead California gross state product Millions of dollars 


CC o_o — r 
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APPENDIX B 
Explanation of Multiplier Effect Calculations 


For the direct effects of ecological processes (company birth, death, or 
merger, represented by binary variables coded “0” or “1”), where the 
estimated parameter is B, the multiplier (Mult) = ехр(В). For the indirect 
effects of ecological processes, multipliers are calculated using the follow- 
ing formula: 


Mult = exp(8.X), 


where В is the effect estimate for the independent variable of interest and 
X is the value of that variable. The multiplier effect of each independent 
variable is estimated at two different values: the mean (Mult,) and the 
maximum observed value (Mult max). The cumulative impact of each eco- 
logical process (main effect + interaction effects) is calculated similarly: 


Mult = exp(B,X, + B, X,X; + B,X,X,), 


where f, is the estimated main effect, B; and В; are the estimated interac- 
tion effects, X, is the value of the variable of interest, and X; and X, are 
the mean values of the moderating variables. Only statistically significant 
interactions are included in the total multiplier. Increases or decreases in 
the rate of mobility can be calculated as Mult — 1. For example, the 
multiplier for the indirect effect of the industry birthrate on the rate of 
mobility within firms, calculated at the mean value of the birthrate, is 
1.104, which translates into an average 10.496 increase in this type of 
mobility caused by firm births. 
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Population Aging, Class Context, and Age 
Inequality in Public Spending! 
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Although recent experiences in the United States suggest that popu- 
lation aging, for both demographic and political reasons, favors 
public spending for the elderly relative to children, many European 
nations with different political environments show no such pattern. 
This paper investigates age inequality or bias in public spending 
for these two age-based dependent groups using annual time-series 
data for 18 advanced industrial democracies. The results show that 
a large aged population reduces age inequality in favor of the el- 
derly in the presence of (1) class-based corporatism and (2) strong 
leftist parties, whereas a large aged population increases age in- 
equality in the absence of these two factors. 


INTRODUCTION 


Trends in the relative status of children and the elderly in the United 
States have promoted concern with the consequences of population aging 
for public policy. Families with children have experienced increasing 
poverty during the late 1970s and early 1980s while poverty among the 
elderly has declined dramatically (Duncan and Smith 1989; Bianchi 
1990). Viewed in the long run, the disadvantage of children relative to the 
aged reverses previous advantage (Smolensky, Danziger, and Gottschalk 
1988). The more recent economic risks of children stem in large part from 
family change (Eggebeen and Lichter 1991) and low wages of baby-boom 
parents entering a crowded labor market (Easterlin 1987). Yet, because 
the decline in government spending for social assistance and jobs pro- 
grams coincides with the rise in poverty, public policies appear to be a 


1 I would like to offer my thanks to the following: the National Institute of Child and 
Health Development (grant HD28985) for financial support; participants at the session 
on the welfare state at the Midwest Sociological Meetings in Chicago, 1992, and the 
Theory Workshop at the University of Iowa, January 1994, for comments on an 
earlier version of the paper; my coauthors of previous papers on related topics, Paul 
Adams, Robin Stryker, and John Williamson, for their influence on this effort, and 
the AJS reviewers for helpful suggestions. Correspondence may be addressed to Fred 
C. Pampel, Population Program, Campus Box 484, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado 80309-0484. 
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crucial component of the declining status of children (Bane and Ellwood 
1989). Low spending for children is highlighted even more by the gener- 
ous growth of spending for the elderly (Preston 1984). 

Although children and the elderly no more compete with each other 
for the same government funds than they compete with innumerable 
other interests groups, and although spending for one group does not 
necessarily reduce spending for the other (any more than it does for other 
programs), the contrasting trends in public spending for the two large, 
age-based, dependent (nonworking) groups tend to highlight the political 
standing of one group relative to the other.? As support for both groups 
has become more and more a public responsibility, and as public transfers 
comprise an increasingly large part of the income of these groups, politi- 
cal influence of the groups emerges as central to economic well-being. A 
growing aged population, composed increasingly of middle-class, politi- 
cally active retirees, has increased its political influence, while declining 
fertility and increasing concentration of children in single-parent, disad- 
vantaged families have reduced ihe political influence of families with 
children. If the size of demographic groups translates into political power, 
the trends in the status of children and the elderly will continue to di- 
verge. 

In considering the impact of population aging and political influence 
on public support of young and old age groups, however, the difference 
between the United States and Europe warrants attention. European 
nations generally have older age structures and lower fertility levels than 
the United States, but exhibit quite different patterns of public spending 
(Smeeding, Torrey, and Rein 1988; Erikson and Fritzell 1988). For exam- 
ple, family allowance programs, which provide regular cash benefits to 
families in partial compensation for the cost of raising children, have in 
many nations increased rather than declined with aging of the population 
(O'Higgins 1988; Pampel and Adams 1992). The availability of family 
benefits to nearly all parents in European nations contrasts sharply with 
the reliance in the United States оп means-tested programs for children, 


? One need not accept the terminology of the intergeneration equity debate that pits 
the aged against children to study relative spending for children and the elderly. 
Groups such as Americans for Generational Equity have raised moral questions by 
claiming that the elderly have enriched themselves at the direct expense of the young 
(see Quadagno [1989] for a review of the equity movement). In opposition, many view 
such claims às a threat to the legitimacy of efforts on behalf of the aged at a time 
when both groups—young and old— need more protection. They view the aged and 
children as equally vulnerable to loss of public support and ultimately as allies rather 
than competitors in the political process (Kingson, Hirshorn, and Cornman 1986). 
Without accepting claims that spending for the elderly comes at the expense of chil- 
dren, one can measure spending levels of one program relative to the other and to 
compare the effect of societal conditions on relative spending. 
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that is, programs that require below-poverty income levels for receipt of 
benefits. 

The age-based differences in social welfare policy across nations may 
stem as much from the sociopolitical environment as the inherent conse- 
quences of population aging (Heclo 1988; Myles and Quadagno 1991). 
Arguments concerning the political influence of age groups presume a 
pluralist political environment, such as in the United States, in which 
diverse, specialized, and numerous interest groups compete for influence. 
Limited public support for means-tested programs directed to economi- 
cally and politically disadvantaged groups in a pluralist political environ- 
ment may prove as important as demographic trends alone for the posi- 
tion of children relative to the elderly in the United States. The less 
pluralist political environments of many European nations, which orga- 
nize and centralize interests on the basis of class, religion, or ethnicity, 
may inhibit age-based politics and encourage political solidarity across 
generations. 

Despite numerous comparative studies of welfare spending and its 
component programs, little systematic evidence on the relative public 
support of children and the elderly exists. Most studies of the welfare 
state aggregate spending for diverse programs, ranging from unemploy- 
ment to health care to social assistance along with spending specifically 
for children and the elderly, into single, summary measures (Wilensky 
1976; Cameron 1978; Stephens 1979; Hicks and Swank 1992; Friedland 
and Sanders 1986; O'Connor and Brym 1988). As programs dispropor- 
tionately benefiting the aged—such as pensions, health care, and disabil- 
ity-—dominate the aggregate measures, they slight the role of spending 
for children. Similarly, studies focusing on individual programs most 
often select pension spending, which is generally the largest and most 
expensive one (Myles 1984; Pampel and Williamson 1985; Palme 1991).? 

Among studies that do explicitly compare spending for the young and 
old, all have been primarily descriptive, either of trends within one coun- 
try or of cross-sectional differences across nations. After Preston’s (1984) 
presentation of trends in the United States, other studies examined pov- 
erty and spending in more detail and for longer time periods (Levy 1987; 
Jencks and Torrey 1988; Smolensky et al. 1988; Zill and Rogers 1988). 
Similar studies of single countries describe trends for Great Britain (John- 


3 Castles (1982) and Pampel and Williamson (1988, 1989) give cursory attention to 
family allowances in the study of multiple programs, and Pampel and Adams (1992) 
and Wennemo (1992) study programs for children in more detail. However, these 
studies leave the potential link between spending for the young and old unexplored. 
Wilensky (1990) examines a scale based on policies for family leave, day care, and 
flexible retirement for a cross-sectional sample of 18 nations, but his study combines 
rather than compares policies for children and the elderly. 
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son and Falkingham 1988), New Zealand (Thomson 1989), Sweden (Er- 
ikson and Fritzell 1988), and Japan (Preston and Kono 1988). A volume 
edited by Myles and Quadagno (1991) collects a number of case studies 
of national responses to emerging issues of intergenerational equity, and 
a volume edited by Kamerman and Kahn (1978) presents case studies of 
national family policies. Cross-sectional studies compare the economic 
well-being of the old and young across several nations, but without the 
analysis of crucial trends within nations (Bradshaw and Piachaud 1980; 
Kahn and Kamerman 1983; Esping-Andersen 1985, 1990; Esping- 
Andersen, Rainwater, and Rein 1988; Smeeding and Torrey 1988; 
Smeeding, Torrey, and Rein 1988). Overall, the research indicates that 
no singie direct relationship exists between the size of age groups and 
the patterns of public spending. That valuable insight discredits simple 
hypotheses about population aging and age inequality. However, none 
of the studies makes the systematic comparisons across multiple countries 
or time points needed to examine the independent and joint effects of 
both demographic and political structures on policy outcomes.* 

The lack of integrative models in the empirical literature on popula- 
tion-related public transfer programs reflects a more general, theoretically 
based division of labor between demographers and political sociologists 
in the area.’ Empirical studies of welfare spending have tended to pit 
demographic theories that emphesize the importance of changing age 
structure (Wilensky 1975; Pampel and Williamson 1989) against class 
theories that emphasize the relative economic and political power of capi- 
tal and labor (Stephens 1979; Myles 1984; Korpi 1989). The failure to 
find consistent empirical support for either view suggests that advocates 
have, in their search for a dominant explanation, contrasted too strongly 
the alternative views of the underlying sources of public spending for 


^ O'Higgns's (1988) study comes closest with a detailed description of spending trends 
for pensions, health care, education, and family benefits for 10 nations between 1960 
and 1980, but lacks analysis of the determinants. Without more systematic compari- 
sons or causal analyses, a thorough accounting of the patterns and sources of age 
inequality in public benefits remains lacking. 

5 Demographers tend to present figures on population change with straightforward 
projections of the problems and possibilities policymakers can expect (Holzman 1988; 
Ermisch 1989; Gilliand 1989). This assumes that the direct relationship between gov- 
ernment policy and demographic change demonstrated to exist over recent periods 
will cont:nue unchanged into the future In contrast, political sociologists and policy 
experts tend to take demographic change as given and emphasize the constellation of 
political and economic forces that determine policy outcomes (Heclo 1974; Ruggie 
1984; Esping-Andersen et al. 1988). They assume that the same demographic change 
will result in quite different policies given different political characteristics or that 
different demographic changes will result in similar policies given similar political 
structures (Furniss 1986; Myles 1984). 
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children and the elderly. In reaction to the lack of consensus, tentative 
movement has occurred in the quantitative welfare state literature to- 
ward integrative models in which the political environment shapes the 
impact of social and demographic change (Hicks, Swank, and Ambuhl 
1989; Pampel, Williamson, and Stryker 1990; Esping-Andersen 1990; 
Hicks and Misra 1993). The attempt to link populations and politics by 
modeling their combined influence follows from more general dissatisfac- 
tion with the ability of additive, linear models to reflect the nuances of 
historical context (Griffin, O'Connell, and McCammon 1989; Ragin 
1987). Capturing complexities in public support for children and the 
elderly likewise requires study of the joint impact of political context and 
demographic change. 

As an effort in this direction, this study examines national and tempo- 
ral differences in age-based public policies among the high-income de- 
mocracies. It describes age inequality in spending by examining the rela- 
tionship between levels of pension spending for the elderly and levels of 
family allowance spending for children across 18 nations with annual 
time-series data from 1959 through 1986. The data go beyond single- 
nation or cross-sectional analyses that typify most treatments of programs 
for children and the elderly; they improve on studies of aggregate welfare 
spending by explicitly focusing on the dominant age-based programs. 
The analysis then tests the thesis that, under certain political conditions, 
governments increase rather than decrease transfers to the young in re- 
sponse to population aging. It demonstrates with multivariate techniques 
how the combination of political and demographic conditions promotes 
generational solidarity or age equality in public policy rather than genera- 
tional competition or age inequality. 


THEORIES AND HYPOTHESES 


Two competing theories of social policy—one demographic, one class 
based—-make different predictions concerning the effects of population 
structure on public support of children and the elderly. Because the theo- 
ries also differ in the political processes that they assume to mediate 
population structure and policy, each applies better to some socio- 
political contexts than others. The key contextual factor is the extent to 
which social and political structures organize, centralize, and institution- 
alize class interests in national policy-making and electoral competition. 


Age-Group Size and Interest-Group Competition 


The first theory of public policy emphasizes the demographic determi- 
nants of inequality in spending for children and the elderly. By virtue of 
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demographic accounting alone, spending rises or falls when the size of 
age groups receiving benefits increases or decreases. More important, 
demographic change has political implications. As a political asset, group 
size comes to favor the elderly and to disadvantage children and families 
in aging populations. In democracies, public decisions concerning welfare 
spending "are obviously influenced by the power of special interest 
groups, and that power is in turn a function of the size of the groups" 
(Preston 1984, pp. 445—56). Suppcrt for pensions emerges most strongly 
among growing numbers of middle-class aged persons who provide the 
legitimacy and political influence needed for higher spending. Families 
with children appear to be less effective advocates of their interests: 
compared to the elderly they are (1) more difficult to organize, (2) declin- 
ing in relative size, (3) less likely to participate politically, and (4) increas- 
ingly concentrated in disadvantaged segments of the population. Thus, 
the theory predicts that population aging lowers spending per person for 
children and raises it for the elderly. 

The argument, applied primarily but not exclusively to the U.S. experi- 
ence, assumes a competitive pluralist political environment and diverse, 
numerous, and specialized interest groups. Groups defined by age as well 
as region, class, industry, gender, and other characteristics compete for 
political power and beneficial policies. Because interests organize them- 
selves into an unspecified number of nonhierarchial, voluntary, and com- 
petitive groups, they attempt to influence policy relevant to narrowly 
defined goals. Bargaining thus promotes concerns with particular pro- 
grams in which specialized groups bave direct interests, such as pensions 
for the aged or unemployment benzfits for workers. The absence of (1) 
powerful class-based parties with ideologically coherent programs and 
(2) a correspondingly strong labor movement in pluralist nations both 
reinforces and is reinforced by these particularistic tendencies. 


Class Politics and Corporatism 


The second theory focuses on class resources as the source of variation 
in public spending. Even for age-based programs like pensions or family 


$ Because cf the free-rider problem, large group size may deter effective mobilization. 
Still, with selective incentives for joining interest organizations (such as travel and 
pharmaceutical discounts), the aged have become an effective lobbying group; with 
common interests in pension legislation, they represent an unrealized, yet potentially 
powerful, voting bloc (Pampel and Williamson 1989). 

7 Thomson (1989) makes much the same argument applied to New Zealand and 
Britain. 
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allowances, class theories locate welfare state outcomes precisely in the 
power resources of labor and capital (Korpi 1983; Myles 1984). They 
view members of the working class, whose influence on public policy 
stems from strong union organizations that mobilize support for leftist 
political parties, as the primary proponents and supporters of the welfare 
state. Nations with sustained social democratic, socialist, or labor-party 
rule typically offer generous universal programs based on citizenship 
rights to receipt of benefits for both families with children and the aged 
(Stephens 1979; Korpi 1989; Esping-Andersen 1990). Nations that experi- 
ence prolonged periods of rightist rule limit spending for both family 
allowances and pensions (Castles 1982). 

The centrality of the class-based dispersion of political power tends to 
negate the political influence of demographically defined groups. The ' 
theory argues class membership represents the dominant cleavage, source 
of identification, and organizational line of mobilization within industrial 
societies. Demarcating interests in ways that highlight class associations 
relative to other lines of conflict, particularly those based on age, suggests 
that policymakers respond less to age-group size than class-group size. 
Thus, parochial age-based interests become less important than encom- 
passing class interests, and direct interest group pressure becomes less 
important for policy-making than broader ideological goals. A broad wel- 
fare state that favors redistribution to both age groups minimizes age 
competition within the working class. In the absence of strong working- 
class political parties, spending stays low for both children and the 
aged. 

The constellation of class power can moderate the effect of population 
aging in another way. In the presence of a strong working class and 
working-class political party, the growth of the size of the aged popula- 
tion and aggregate spending on pensions may promote spending for chil- 
dren (Pampel and Adams 1992). The reason is that the goals of universal- 
ism and social solidarity stress equalization of the family burden across 
generations (Ruggie 1984; Kamerman and Kahn 1988; Wennemo 1992). 
An egalitarian ideology fosters a view that those who rear children con- 
tribute in the long run to the old age security of those who do not and 
that all should share those costs (Adams 1989, 1990). The egalitarian 
motive of sharing the burden of raising the future generation leads 
to public spending that supports families with children (van de Kaa 
1987). 

The class theory assumes a political environment based on the domi- 
nance of class interests within the society and economy (Goldthorpe 
1984). In many European nations, democratic corporatism organizes la- 
bor and capital into national, monopolistic peak associations that partici- 
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pate in state-sponsored, societal-level negotiations. By officially recog- 
nizing, representing, and mediating between classes, corporatism both 
structures and strengthens the class organization of society and facilitates 
class compromise over national social policy. Class becomes the dominant 
identification for individuals within society and the primary source of 
political mobilization. In addition, the presence of a strong leftist party, 
a condi-ion that fosters the emergence of corporatist bargaining (Wilensky 
1981; Western 1991), promotes solidarity within classes and across ages. 
The affinity between leftist rule and corporatism defines an institutional 
context in which class power rather than population aging shapes age- 
based public policies. 

The corporatist structures and strong class-based political parties that 
typify Scandinavian nations and Austria stem from several sources. Late 
industrial development allowed diverse labor and capital interests to be 
more rationally centralized (Stephens 1979). The small population size 
and limited natural resources of some European nations created export 
dependence, which made all groups vulnerable to worldwide business 
fluctuations and thus forced them to organize in order to respond cohe- 
sively (Katzenstein 1985). And the existence of constitutionally mandated 
consensus or power-sharing governments promoted the political compro- 
mise necessary for corporatism (Lijphart and Crepaz 1991). It is impor- 
tant to note that corporatist structures, with few exceptions, have been 
stable institutional features of nations during most of the post-World 
War II period. 


The Importance of Context 


Distinguishing the institutional context of nations allows us to view the 
demographic and class theories as complementary rather than competing. 
One theory. sees population change as the source of policy change in 
benefits for children and the elderly; the other sees electoral success of 
class-based political parties as central to support of programs for children 
and the elderly. One theory predicts divergence in support for the young 
and old with population aging; the other predicts convergence with cu- 
mulative leftist party rule. The theories also differ in the assumptions 
they make about the nature of the institutional environment in which 
demographic and political change occurs. Each posits that the predicted 
effects af age structure depend on the way interests are organized and 


8 This definition of corporatism follows from the groundbreaking work of Schmitter 
(1979). Although debate on the nature and benefits of corporatism has occurred since 
then, the basic focus on centralization of class interests in state negotiation remains. 
See Williamson (1989) for a detailed review of the literature. 
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expressed politically. By linking the posited demographic forces to the 
class-based political structures, one can view the effect of population 
aging on support for children and the aged as contingent on the institu- 
tional and political context of nations. 

Pluralism and corporatism, seen here as opposite ends of a dimension 
reflecting the centralization of class interests, represent key contextual 
or institutional characteristics (Schmitter 1979; Goldthorpe 1984).? The 
importance of the relative sizes of the age groups tends to expand in 
pluralist political contexts without encompassing class-based groups and 
strong class-based political parties. Nations with fragmented class organi- 
zation, a weak labor movement, and a decentralized political system tend 
to develop diverse, numerous, and specialized interests. Mobilization 
along nonclass lines, then, makes spending particularly responsive to 
the resources—including size—of age groups. Combined with changing 
cohort sizes, political competition leads to age inequality in spending: the 
growing affluence of a large and politically active aged population co- 
exists with lower public benefits and higher poverty for the young. Here 
aging of the population results less in a collective effort to rectify or 
prevent inequities than in competition among a variety of groups for 
scarce public resources. 

Conversely, corporatist contexts tend to moderate the effects of popula- 
tion aging on the public support of children relative to the elderly just 
as more pluralist systems tend to exacerbate the effects. In nations with 
centralized classes, national bargaining between representatives of unions 
and employer associations, and powerful leftist parties, spending on chil- 
dren and the aged reflects ideologies and policies oriented toward solidar- 
ity, equalization, and harmonization of conflicting interests. Policies re- 
spond to the aging of the population with expanded public benefits for 
the young as well as the old. The goals of class and generational equality 
make child-rearing policies part of a collective effort to support families. 
Programs for children and the elderly alike tend to grow (or not grow) 


? A variety of terms describe the groups of nations I have designated as pluralist and 
corporatist. To distinguish corporatism in European democracies from authoritarian 
or fascist variants of state control, scholars use such terms as neocorporatism, societal 
corporatism, or democratic corporatism. Because the delimited sample of this study 
excludes the nondemocratic forms of corporatism, I refer simply to corporatism 
throughout. Otherwise, some refer to noncorporatist nations as liberal when focusing 
on policy strategies (Esping-Andersen 1990), or dualist when focusing on employment 
and labor market conditions (Goldthorpe 1984). Neither term captures the centrality 
of the organization of interests as well as pluralist does. I use the term pluralism as 
Schmitter (1979) did in his original formulation to represent the opposite extreme of 
corporatist organization. Yet pluralism can also take on several meanings. As all the 
nations under study allow for the democratic expression of interests, they may be 
termed pluralist. If helpful, one can read pluralism as noncorporatism. 
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together, depending on the relative power of class-based parties in corpo- 
ratist countries. Class-dominated politics thus reduce age inequality of 
benefits as conflict across classes transcends age-group competition. 

These arguments assume that the meaning of age as a political con- 
struct depends on the societal context in general and the institutional 
context for class consciousness in particular. As Heclo (1988) argues, 
citizens in noncorporatist contexts tend to view age cross-sectionally or 
statically, while at the same time they view age groups as bounded, 
stable, and self-interested. Citizens in corporatist contexts tend to view 
age dynamically and class statically. In corporatist contexts, age groups 
see themselves as connected intimately to other age groups through the 
flow of time and as having common interests within classes. The impor- 
tance of demographically driven politics and policies depends on an over- 
arching class-based framework that inhibits the emergence of age as a 
basis for group political competition (Heclo 1988). 1° 


Hypotheses 


This study tests three hypotheses. First, the greater the percentage of 
aged persons in the population, the higher spending is for pensions and 
the aged relative to spending for family allowances and children. Second, 
the stronger the structures for corporatist bargaining and the greater the 
strength of the working-class and leftist parties, the higher spending is 
for family allowances and children relative to spending for pensions and 
the elderly. Although class and demographic explanations are often seen 
as competing, a third hypothesis attempts to combine them: the influence | 
of age structure on relative spending for children and the aged declines 
with corporatism and leftist party strength and increases with pluralism 
and the absence of a strong leftist party. This interaction hypothesis 
thus posits joint influences of dynamic forces of population aging with 
class-based partisan party rule and stable institutional features of interest 
organization in high-income democracies. 

I can restate the hypotheses in terms of the degree of age inequality or 
bias in spending. Given the change toward population aging and the 
concern of overspending on the aged relative to children, I arbitrarily 


? Ramirez’s (1989) discussion of the social construction of childhood makes points 
similar to these arguments. He distinguishes between the emphasis on civil and indi- 
vidual rights in the treatment of children in liberal nations and the emphasis on 
group social rights in the treatment of children in corporatist nations. Legal rights of 
individuals, freedom from barriers, and judicial solutions characterize liberal nations; 
group rights to public benefits, social protection, and legislative solutions characterize 
corporatist nations. Corporatist nations thus link children as a group to societal wel- 
fare and encourage support for all age groups in the face of population aging. 
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Fic. 1.—Relationships of benefits for pensions and family allowances to 
%AGED for corporatist and pluralist nations. 


define age inequality or bias as high spending for the elderly relative to 
children. With inequality so defined, the first hypothesis suggests that 
population aging promotes age inequality or bias in spending. The second 
hypothesis suggests that corporatism and left party rule reduce age in- 
equality in spending. The third hypothesis suggests that population aging 
promotes age inequality in spending in noncorporatist or pluralist politi- 
cal contexts, but reduces it in corporatist contexts. 

Figure 1 depicts the predictions of the interaction hypothesis. To sim- 
plify, the figure distinguishes nations with corporatist structures and 
strong class-based parties, such as Sweden, Norway, and Austria, from 
nations with less centralized interest groups, such as the United States, 
Great Britain, and Canada. For corporatist nations, the effect of popula- 
tion aging on pensions (i.e., the slope) differs little from the effect on 
family allowances (even if the level of support for pensions is higher). 
The pattern maintains relative benefits levels, moderates age inequality 
or bias, and promotes solidarity across generations. The integration of 
interests into encompassing class groups counters the direct effects of age 
groups on self-interested spending. For pluralist nations, the effect of 
population aging on pensions greatly exceeds the effect on family allow- 
ances. The pattern implies divergence in spending, heightened inequal- 
ity, and competition across generations. Benefits in these nations corre- 
spond more closely to group size. 

The explicit comparison of spending for the aged and children does not 
entail a causal relation between the two.!! As for all programs, increased 


11 The measurement technique used in the analysis is designed specifically for situa- 
tions in which no such causal ordering exists. 
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spending on children or the elderly may require reductions in other pro- 
grams. Yet, one can examine the differential impact of societal conditions 
on spending for the elderly and for children without assuming spending 
for one group comes directly from appropriations for the other. Rather 
than to assume direct competition, the strategy employed in the hypothe- 
sis testing takes the link between spending for the two groups as itself 
varying across nations and time. The appropriate question then shifts: 
To what extent do political and demographic conditions lead spending 
for the two groups to covary inversely? 


METHODS 
Sample and Data 


For several reasons, this study focuses on the advanced industrial or 
capitalist democracies. First, these nations all have mature welfare sys- 
tems that transfer a substantial proportion of national product to the 
young and old. Few developing mations devote such resources to either 
the young or the old, so age inequality in public support is of little rele- 
vance to them. Second, the advanced nations have all enjoyed political 
democracy at least since shortly after World War II. The hypotheses 
presume a democratic political environment in which age and class 
groups can influence policies through various forms of political activity. 
Third, these nations have experienced population aging as a result of 
low fertility—precisely the demozraphic conditions presumed to exist 
by the theories discussed in the previous sections. Although substantial 
demographic variation exists among the sample countries, their circum- 
stances still differ from developing countries where younger cohorts dom- 
inate the age structure. Fourth, these nations have industrial labor forces 
sufficiently large to make labor unions a potent political force. The varied 
realization of the potential of large numbers of workers to centralize and 
become politically powerful provides variation in the political context 
across the nations. 

Eighteen advanced industrial ar capitalist democracies with popula- 
tions over one million meet these conditions. Along with the Western 
European nations, the sample includes Canada, the United States, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and Japan. It excludes Eastern European nations 
or newly democratic nations (Spain, Portugal, and Greece) that do not 
meet conditions of political democracy throughout most of the postwar 
period. The Eastern European nations require separate study also for 
the reason that state subsidization for housing, food, and energy has in 
the past made public transfers for old age and childhood qualitatively 
different from those in capitalist nations. 
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A cross section of 18 nations proves insufficient for a thorough analysis 
of all the causal forces specified by the theory. Moreover, cross sections 
ignore equally valuable time-series or longitudinal variation. Therefore, 
data on each of the nations over the time span between 1959 and 1986 
(the earliest and most recently available years) were gathered. Because 
the high baby-boom fertility did not subside and population aging did not 
reemerge until the 1960s, earlier time periods seem less appropriate for the 
study of declining support of children under conditions of population aging. 
The mid-1980s mark an appropriate ending point for this study because 
the movement toward European integration during the late 1980s andearly 
1990s has reduced the importance of intranation corporatism.? 

Despite the existence of missing data for some years, countries, and 
variables, the potential sample size increases dramatically (up to 504 with 
18 nations and 28 time points) with the use of both cross-sectional and 
time-series data. In addition to allowing for detailed multivariate analy- 
sis, the pooled data make it possible to concentrate primarily on time- 
series models, primarily on cross-sectional models or on both combined. . 
The analysis can select individual nations or individual time periods to 
test for interaction or can delete them one at a time to gauge the influence 
of outliers. 

Pooling data creates the risk of an overly simplified analysis that fails 
to distinguish varying time and cross-sectional effects, ignores outlying 
nations or years, and does not make appropriate adjustments for autocor- 
relation, heteroscedasticity, and unmeasured heterogeneity. Yet, with 
appropriate care to model specification and robustness, the pooled ap- 
proach offers much flexibility. By relaxing the assumption of additivity, 
the models may capture diversity in effects across nations and periods. 
Rather than focusing on structural relationships for the typical or most 
influential nations, the interaction specification can, within the confines 
of the pooled model, account for the relationships in atypical or outlying 
nations. The pooled models begin simply but add complexity incremen- 
tally to better reflect nation-specific and time-specific processes. 


Dependent Variables 


Obtaining information on public programs aimed primarily at children 
or the elderly raises some conceptual difficulties in trying to connect 
programs to age groups. For example, spending for medical care may in 
principle benefit persons at all ages, but it may disproportionately go to 
the elderly because of their special needs; unemployment benefits may 


12 As yet, no multinational system of corporatism has emerged (Streek and Schmitter 
1991). Because of changes in the context of corporatism, however, future research 
will need to consider the impact of European integration. 
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go primarily to younger workers with children who most risk layoffs or 
short-term job loss. Since published figures rarely separate the distribu- 
tion of such program benefits by different age groups, this study focuses 
on programs explicitly based on age criteria. The two major age-based 
programs are pensions and family allowances. 

The International Labour Organization (ILO) in The Cost of Social 
Security has published figures on family allowance and pension expendi- 
tures dating back to 1959. The figures generally exclude benefits paid to 
those qualifying by virtue of low income or need (which the ILO properly 
defines as social assistance). A crude but useful measure divides total expen- 
ditures for family allowances by the gross domestic product (GDP) per cap- 
ita and then divides that figure by number of children under age 15. This 
provides a measure of the average benefit as a percentage of the standard 
of living—it adjusts for both age structure and economic levels. Similarly, 
standardizing pension spending by the size of the aged population (here 
defined as those 65 years old and oldzr) and the size of the national product 
produces a measure analogous to that of family allowances. 

The choice of family allowances for comparative study may need expla- 
nation in view of the program’s absence in the United States. Family 
allowances are only one of the ways in which nations may publicly sup- 
port the rearing of children. Others include health and education provi- 
sions, paid parental leaves, tax allowances and credits, public assistance, 
subsidized housing, and child care (Ruggie 1984; McIntosh 1983; Wilen- 
sky 1990). In contrast to tax allowances or credits, family allowances 
provide regular cash payments at frequent (monthly or weekly) intervals 
to families with children, in most countries without regard to parental 
income or employment status (Kahn and Kamerman 1983; Social Security 
Administration 1991). Governments almost always make the payments 
directly to the primary caregiver, usually the mother. Tax allowances 
(exempticns or deductions) for child rearing disproportionately benefit 
those in higher tax brackets, are more likely to go to men than to women, 
and do little for poor children and their families (Ellingson 1980). For 
these reasons, several countries moved in the 1970s to replace tax conces- 
sions for families with more generous family allowances (Oxley 1987). 
Although the analysis later considers the biases inherent in this choice, 
it focuses primarily on the programs based on cash benefits available to 
parents at all income levels. 3 


13 In addition, educational expenditures benefit children (even though educational 
Workers and bureaucracies benefit as well). Typically, researchers treat educational 
expenditures as separate from transfer speading for children. One program provides 
direct cash benefits, while the other provides a service that may benefit advantaged 
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To measure age inequality in spending, it is not possible to determine 
a priori how much spending government should devote to children or 
the elderly. Because all nations tend to rely more on the family for the 
support of children than for the support of the elderly, equality in public 
per capita expenditures for each group represents an unrealistic criterion, 
as may any other single, absolute standard. Without an absolute stan- 
dard, spending for the elderly as a ratio to spending for children lacks 
intuitive meaning. Instead, age inequality can be taken as relative to the 
normative relationship between the two types of spending for the coun- 
tries and years under study. So measured, a nation's spending for the 
elderly would be, in standard deviation units, higher or lower than the 
amount expected given the nation's spending on children and the general 
relationship across all nations between spending on children and the 
elderly. Such an approach controls for the general level of spending of a 
country when comparing the relative levels of spending for children and 
the aged. 

Accordingly, I employ a residualization method adapted from Preston 
(1976). Orthogonal regression, which treats spending for children and the 
elderly symmetrically and does not require the specification of a depen- 
dent variable, estimates a linear relationship between the family allow- 
ance and pension indexes described above. Given a linear relationship, 
the difference between the actual spending for the elderly and that ex- 
pected from the level of spending for children represents age inequality 
in spending, arbitrarily coded so that a high score indicates bias in favor 
of spending for the elderly. The regression line thus serves as an empiri- 
cally determined standard of normal pension spending relative to family 
allowance spending. Deviations from the regression line indicate the posi- 
tion of nations and time points relative to this standard. While ratio 
measures of differential spending for children and the elderly can give 
different rankings of nations depending on the prevailing level of overall 
spending and the size of the component chosen as the denominator in 
the ratio, the symmetric residual measure does not depend on the choice 
of which spending to use as the standard. 


groups more than disadvantaged groups. Merging these two types of programs thus 
presents problems, especially since expenditures do not separate the contribution of 
educational expenditures to children from the contribution to public employees. More- 
over, the diverse systems of education across the nations make direct comparison 
of expenditures problematic. Reporting agencies unfortunately fail to separate other 
programs relevant to families and with some pronatalist motivation, such as maternity 
leave and grants for childbirth, from more general health care social insurance expen- 
ditures. Likely, such benefits are highest where family allowances are high. 


14 The problems of ratio measures appear for nations that spend zero or near zero for 
one of the programs. The ratio does not exist when zero spending defines the denomi- 
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The orthogonal regression slope equals the geometric mean of the 
slopes for spending on family allowances and spending on pensions re- 
gressed on each other and results from the minimization of both the 
vertical and horizontal deviations of cases from the regression line. More 
simply, however, one can calculate the orthogonal equation directly from 
means and standard deviations of the family allowance and pension 
spending indexes. By arbitrarily designating the pension spending index 
as dependent, the predicted value P* is a function of the standard devia- 
tions (o, and oy) and means (p, and p) of spending: 


P* = (в/в) (Е — M) + py. 


Substituting the means and standard deviations from our data gives the 
equation 


Р* = 20.7 + 4.72(F). 


According to the equation, pension spending per capita averages about 
21% of the standard of living for a nation-year with family allowance 
spending of zero. For a one-unit increase in the family allowance index, 
the pension index increases on average by 4.72. Age inequality equals 
the difference between the observed and the predicted pension spending. 
Positive values indicate higher than expected spending for the elderly— 
that is, age inequality in spending that favors the elderly—and negative 
values indicate lower than expected spending. Further, I standardize 
these values so that scores can be interpreted in standard units. 


Independent Variables 


The independent variables of most theoretical interest include percent 
aged, partisan party rule, and corporatism. The variable 4%AGED di- 
vides the number of persons 65 years old and older (times 100) by the 
total population. Party rule, based on the classification of parties into 
leftist, rightist, and other parties, sums government control for each year 
since 1949, with parties in coalitions given a score in proportion to their 
representation in the legislature. Although measuring party rule for the 
few years preceding spending would identify the short-term impact, cu- 


nator; it tencs toward infinity as spending in the denominator approaches zero. The 
same spending used in the numerator instead of the denominator can give quite 
different results—a problem that occurs when no theoretical basis exists to choose 
one type of spending as the appropriate denominator. The symmetric measure avoids 
this problem altogether. The residual measures have a perfect inverse correlation 
when reversing the positions of the two types of measures in orthogonal regression. 
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mulating the years of rule during the postwar period up to the year of 
measurement captures the special impact on spending of continuous rule 
by any particular party. 

Any study of welfare spending must also include a variety of economic 
control variables. Published sources present yearly time series for the 
unemployment rate (Organization for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment 1988), the consumer price index (World Bank 1988), and GDP 
in real U.S. dollars using the purchasing parity ratios of Summers and 
Heston (1987). I treat all three variables as level rather than as change 
scores. 

The traditional pronatalist ideology of the Catholic Church suggests 
the need to control for the percentage of the population that is Catholic. 
Although high-income Catholic nations no longer invariably have high 
fertility, they do provide high levels of government support for children 
(Pampel and Adams 1992). Percentage Catholic changes little over time 
within nations but varies sharply across nations. By experimenting with 
different groupings, I discovered that a single dummy variable that dis- 
tinguished nations with populations of 85% or more Catholic (%САТНО- 
LIC) proved adequate. Based on figures from Barrett (1982), Austria, 
Belgium, France, Ireland, and Italy receive a code of "1." The other 
countries, none of which is over 5096. Catholic, equal *0" on the dummy 
variable. As a check on this measure I also consider years of cumulative 
Christian Democratic rule, measured equivalently to the party variables 
discussed above. 


15 The causal model takes policy as a consequence of age structure and partisan party 
rule. The justification for the assumption of exogeneity is in part theoretical. The 
immediate or short-term impact of policies on age structure and electoral success 
would appear small relative to those in the opposite direction. If, for instance, family 
allowances affect fertility—and the evidence suggests a negligible effect in Western 
nations (Ekert 1986) and a larger effect in Eastern European nations (Buttner and 
Lutz 1990)—the immediate impact on %AGED would seem quite small. The AGED 
changes substantially only after years of reduced fertility, and even then the exogenous 
change in migration and mortality could attenuate the long-term effect on fertility. In 
contrast, %AGED has an immediate impact on spending policies. Similarly, spending 
has a diffuse impact on electoral success. In some cases, higher spending serves as a 
means to gain popular support, but in other cases it creates opposition to the higher 
taxes required. As components of electoral success, economic performance, ideological 
shifts, candidate quality, and innumerable other forces are likely to swamp the impor- 
tance of spending on children and the aged. Moreover, spending cannot directly affect 
cumulative partisan party rule in previous years and decades. The more immediate 
impact comes from a party's power in implementing its program. Properly stated, 
then, the modest changes in fertility and government popularity resulting from family 
allowance and pension spending operate primarily in the long term. These changes 
bias only slightly the short-term relationship attributed to the effect of population 
aging and partisan party power. 
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The measurement of corporatism requires a different approach. In 
contrast to the dynamic variables above, which statistics-gathering agen- 
cies update yearly, corporatism reflects a relatively stable, enduring na- 
tional characteristic not amenable to simple reporting and presentation. 
Indeed, measures must come from scholars’ and experts’ judgments 
about information culled from the relevant literature rather than from 
standardized sources. 

Similar but not identical measures of corporatism appear in Bruno and 
Sachs (1985), Schmidt (1982), Schmitter (1981), Lehmbruch (1984), and 
Wilensky (1976). Together, the measures define an underlying dimension: 
an explaratory factor analysis demonstrates that they all load on a single 
factor (Pampel, Williamson, and Stryker 1990).16 A scale constructed 
from the factor scores defines the position of each nation relative to the 
others. '’ The Scandinavian and the small Central European nations score 
highest and the English-speaking nations lowest.!8 The scale provides a 
single variable that is stable over time and represents the institutionalized 
features of national economies and polities relevant to the organization 
of interests and social policy outcomes. 

Union density or the number of union members as a percentage of the 
nonagricultural labor force relates to both left party rule and corporatism. 
The centralized organization of union members and the election of leftist 
leaders represent more proximate determinants of spending than union 


16 The results of a principal components analysis show the existence of a single signifi- 
cant dimension on which each of the five measures loads strongly. The factor loadings 
are .930 (Bruno and Sachs 1985), .879 (Schmitter 1981), .860 (Lehmbruch 1984), .778 
(Schmidt 1982), and .628 (Wilensky 1976). The loadings on the latent factor eliminate 
idiosyncrazic coding by weighting each measure according to its contribution to the 
shared underlying dimension. Another measure constructed by Cameron (1984) relates 
closely to corporatism but focuses only on union centralization. Because union central- 
ization and centralization of employer associations typically emerge in a kind of symbi- 
otic relatianship, Cameron's scale correlates closely with the broader scales of corpo- 
ratism. Nonetheless, the slightly different conceptualization leads me not to include 
it in the scale. A difference between measures of union centralization and corporatism 
concerns the treatment of the nations classified by Lehmbruch (1984) as concertation 
without labor. By coding these nations between low corporatist nations and pluralist 
nations, Lehmbruch's scale loads highly in the factor analysis and corresponds to the 
judgments of other experts. Without explicit attention to the centralization of business 
groups, scales of union centralization are not included in the combined scale. 

1 The scale correlates .93 with a corporatism scale developed by Lijphart and Crepaz 
(1991) from 12 expert ratings. 

8 The factor scores ranging from the mos: to least corporatist are as follows: Austria 
(1.56), Norway (1.55), Sweden (1.42), Netherlands (1.14), Denmark (.67), Finland 
(.50), West Germany (.39), Belgium (.38), Switzerland (.11), Japan (—.12), Ireland 
(—.51), New Zealand (— .74), Australia (—.85), Italy (—.85), France (—.94), United 
Kingdom (— .94), United States (— 1.30), Canada (— 1.31). 
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density. Yet, I also check for the additive and interactive influence of 
union density using figures gathered from national yearbooks. 


Model Estimation 


Typical analyses take welfare spending and entitlements as linear, addi- 
tive functions of demographic, political, and economic variables. Includ- 
ing time-series data with the more common cross-sectional data warrants 
adjustments for serial correlation, heteroscedasticity, cross-sectional cor- 
relation of residuals, and between-unit heterogeneity. However, the addi- 
tive models reflect the limitations of the underlying theory: both the the- 
ory and models assume effects identical across all nations and time 
periods. My theoretical arguments suggest precisely the opposite—that 
the policy response to population change varies with the institutional 
context of interest organization. Additive models that have characterized 
the cross-national welfare state literature for several decades need to 
incorporate multiplicative interaction terms that capture the hypothe- 
sized joint influences. 

One response to inappropriately assuming additivity rejects pooling 
altogether in favor of multiple country-specific models. If tests of signifi- 
cance show differences in the models across nations, one might estimate 
and compare separate models for each nation. A compromise strategy 
between the simplicity of additive models and the detail of 18 single- 
nation models incorporates national differences in effects through interac- 
tion terms. Such nonadditive models attempt to add complexity incre- 
mentally by systematically accounting for a subset of theoretically 
specified national differences in processes. 

The estimation procedure can include the autoregressive transforma- 
tions and nation-specific weighting appropriate for pooled cross-sectional 
time-series data. Use of time-series and cross-sectional data creates prob- 
lems of serial correlation and heteroscedasticity of the errors and may 
make ordinary least squares estimates unbiased but inefficient without a 
lagged dependent variable (and biased and inefficient in the presence of 
a lagged dependent variable). Accordingly, the estimates come from a 
version of generalized least squares (GLS) that assumes first-order autore- 
gressive processes and error variances unique to each nation. The two- 
stage procedure uses OLS residuals to estimate the error parameters; it 
then uses the GLS matrix to weight nations in inverse proportion to their 
error variance and to subtract out overtime redundancy in the variables 
responsible for correlated errors (Kmenta 1986; Judge et al. 1988; White 
et al. 1990). In addition, the model may be seen as a system of 18 equa- 
tions in which the residuals for each nation correlate with those of other 
nations even after the correction for serial correlation. Moreover, high 
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cross-national correlations may emerge among geographically contiguous 
or culturally similar nations. A form of seemingly unrelated regressions 
appropriate for pooled cross-section time-series data uses the cross- 
national correlation of residuals (after removing the serial correlation 
within nations) to adjust for the lack of independence across nations. 

Estimation of unbiased pooled models often also requires control for 
between-nation heterogeneity in the form of fixed effects or varying inter- 
cepts (Stimson 1985; Hsaio 1986). In this case, to capture partially these 
time-invariant, nation-specific effects, the model includes corporatism, 
which is itself time invariant and nation specific. Instead of representing 
heterogeneity with a dummy variable for each nation, I rely as much as 
possible on the tbeoretically defined concepts. Still, if preliminary tests 
indicate that the contextual variables do not capture all the heterogeneity, 
the model can control for a subset of nation-specific dummy variables in 
order to help produce less biased estimates of autocorrelations, variances, 
and coefficients. 


RESULTS 
Variation in Age Bias in Spending 


Nations vary greatly in the public expenditures they devote to children 
and to the elderly. The first two columns of table 1 present the mean for 
each nation, averaged across 1959—86, of pension spending as a percent- 
age of GDP and family allowance spending as a percentage of GDP. 
Because pension spending nearly always exceeds family allowance spend- 
ing, it shows more variability. Pension spending averaged across all na- 
tions is nearly five times larger than spending on family allowances; it 
varies from a high of 8.0596 of GDP in the Netherlands to a low of 1.1496 
in Japan. Despite spending less on family allowances than on pensions, 
the nations exhibit substantial variability in family allowances. France 
spends 2.7596 of its GDP on family allowances while Japan spends less 
than 0.195. The United States has no family allowance program. 

The pension and family allowance indexes (table 1, cols. 4—5), which 
control for the size of the aged and child populations, reflect much the 
same pattern as spending over GDP. Pension benefits per aged person 
average 43.296 of the per capita standard of living while family allowance 
benefits per child average only 4.75 percent. However, the position of 
nations on the pension index correlates .932 with pension spending over 
GDP, and the position of nations on the family allowance index correlates 
.910 with family allowance spending over GDP. With few exceptions, 
demographic controls do not greatly change the relative position of na- 
tions. 
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The more important question tc ask is this: Does spending on one 
program relate to spending on the other? Across all nations and time 
points, the correlation between the pension and family allowance indexes 
equals .303. The correlation provides no evidence that high spending for 
the elderly depresses spending for children. To the contrary, nations with 
high levels of spending on one program also have high levels of spending 
on the other. The positive correlation may result from the tendency of 
generous welfare states to spend on all programs. Controlling for time- 
invariant national propensities in welfare spending would isolate the 
within-nation time-series correlation between spending on the two pro- 
grams. Regressing the pension spending index on the family-allowance 
spending index when controlling for dummy variables for all the nations 
less one equalizes stable underlying differences in spending across nations 
and thereby highlights the degree to which time trends in spending for 
the two programs coincide. The standardized coefficient of .004 indicates 
no relation between the two progrems with controls for. cross-national 
heterogeneity in overall spending. Scme nations exhibit a positive tempo- 
ral relationship between the two programs while others exhibit a negative 
relationship. Across all nations, then, the trends do not correspond in 
either direction. In sum, a tendency exists for nations to spend much or 
little on both programs, but across time no relationship emerges that 
demonstrates that high levels of sperding in one area decreases spending 
in the other. 

The lack of a strong relationship between the pension and family allow- 
ance indexes means variation in the measure of age inequality in spending 
exceeds that for either of the two indexes separately. Columns 3 and 6 
present the mean standardized residual scores for each nation (col. 6 
controls for the size of population for both the young and the elderly). 
Germany and Switzerland most favor the elderly while Belgium and 
France most favor children. The United States, as expected, tends to 
favor the zlderly in public spending. Note that one can interpret those 
values as standard scores with, say, Germany spending just under one 
standard deviation more on the elderly than expected from the level of 
family allowance spending, and Belgium spending just under two stan- 
dard deviations less on the elderly than expected from the level of family 
allowance spending. 

Table 2 presents the trends over time averaged across all countries for 
the same six measures (spending as a percentage of GDP does not control 
for the age-group size; the spending index does). Average pension spend- 
ing rises steadily even when one controls for age structure; family allow- 
ance spending generally rises, with some stagnation during the late 1960s. 
However, since pension spending rises faster than family allowance 
spending, һе residual measure of age inequality shows a clear trend in 
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TABLE 2 
TRENDS IN MEASURES OF SPENDING FOR CHILDREN AND THE AGED 


MEAN SPENDING 


MEASURES 1959 1965 1970 1975 1980 1986 


Spending as % of GDP: 
Репѕіоп........................ 2.88 3.51 4.17 5.60 6.76 7.91 
Family allowance ........... 1.07 1.09 1.07 1.15 1.18 1.07 
Residual* ..................... —.686 —.516 —.280 .082 .431 .907 
АРТЕ .128 .355 .414 .406 .452 .355 
Spending Index:t 
Pension ........................ 28.9 33.0 36.4 45.9 53.9 59.4 
Family allowance ........... 4.05 4.28 4.22 4.80 5.30 6.43 
Residual* ..................... —.506 —.396 —.195 .113 .373 .382 
DR MMC .139 .289 .331 .300 .313 .309 


* 'This measures spending bias for the elderly, see text for details. 

t This indicates the correlation between pension and family allowance spending. 

+ Pensions as a % of GDP are divided by % AGED; family allowances as а % of GDP are divided 
by percentage of population 0—14 years old. 


favor of the elderly. Spending favored children up until 1970, but after- 
ward, as indicated by the positive value of the residual measure, spending 
favored the elderly relative to children. The upward trend in the age 
inequality measure corresponds to growth in the size of ZAGED. How- 
ever, the similar aggregate trends may mask national diversity in the 
impact of population aging on age inequality in spending. 


Determinants of Age Inequality in Spending 


An additive model shows that political and social structures determine 
age inequality in spending, but age structure does not. The first two 
columns of table 3 present GLS and modified fixed-effects GLS estimates. 
'The model uses the dependent variable that controls for age structure, 
although the results differ little for the other measure of age inequality. 
As expected, left party rule reduces relative spending for the elderly; in 
contrast, right party rule increases relative spending for the elderly. 
Because pensions more often adjust automatically for inflation than fam- 
ily allowances, the consumer price index (CPI) raises age inequality in 
favor of the elderly. The high spending for children in primarily Catholic 
countries translates into a strong negative effect of the Catholicism 
dummy variable. Otherwise, the effect of % AGED stays near zero and 
the effect of corporatism disappears in the fixed-effects model with con- 
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trols for the country dummy variables. Тһе demographic effects support 
the conclusion that population aging has no necessary impact on age 
inequality in spending. Population azing raises pension spending (Pampel 
and Williamson 1988, 1989), but does not necessarily reduce family al- 
lowance spending. Hence, near-zero effects emerge in the additive models 
of table 3. 

The additive models may misrepresent the processes of age inequality 
in spending by assuming the demographic effects are constant ACrOSS 
diverse contexts. The following equations in table 3 demonstrate the error 
of the additive assumption: the effects of %AGED vary with levels of 
the political variables. First, evidence of interaction comes in columns 3 
and 4 from adding a multiplicative interaction term of corporatism times 
%AGED to the basic additive model. Second, evidence comes in columns 
5 and 6 from adding a multiplicative interaction term of left party rule 
times %AGED to the basic additive model. All the interaction coeffi- 
cients, in both the GLS and fixed-effects GLS estimates, turn out signifi- 
cant and in the expected direction (the relationship between corporatism 
and left party rule prevents including both their interactions with 
26 AGED in the same equation withcut substantially reducing the effects 
of еасһ).20 

Interpreting the interaction coefficients reveals that the direction of the 
effect of population aging on age inequality for the elderly reverses with 


P? Since corporatism prevents the use of all dummy variables, the model includes only 
those nations that deviated from the averege net of the other variables or, in other 
words, proved significantly different from the intercept when added one at a time. 
Although less than ideal, this solution nonetheless reaffirms the results without any 
nation-specific controls. Only the effect of corporatism changes greatly. Another ap- 
proach requires deleting corporatism, adding dummy variables for all nations less 
one, and allowing the dummy variables to subsume the effects of corporatism. This 
approach gives similar results to the equations presented in table 3 above. 


20 The tables report the OLS variance explained only as a rough guide to the adequacy 
of the models. Although available, formulas for explained variance specific to GLS 
estimation are not directly comparable across equations because different variables, 
OLS residuals, and GLS transformations change the total sum of squares. This creates 
special problems in determining the incremental explanatory power of interaction 
terms. Regardless of the measure of variznce explained, the size and significance 
of the individual coefficients remain meaningful. Thus, the results show significant 
interactions for left party rule and corporatism with %AGED, but not for %САТНО- 
LIC or right party rule. However, the variance-explained criterion suggests that the 
96 AGED interactions do not capture all country differences in the processes of spend- 
ing. The error sum of squares for 18 separate nations remains significantly lower than 
the error sum of squares for the pooled model with nation-specific effects of AGED. 
No doubt the effects of other variables diffe- across nations as well. Lacking space to 
explore such differences either theoretically or empirically, I note here the need for 
further study of national differences in the Geterminants of spending for children and 
the elderly. 
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the levels of corporatism. Consider the fixed-effects GLS estimate of the 
coefficient of corporatism by %AGED interaction (—.088). For а nation 
with a score near zero on corporatism (such as Switzerland), the interac- 
tion term drops out and the effect of %AGED is represented by the 
additive term of —.026, which does not differ significantly from zero. 
For a nation such as Sweden with a corporatism score of 1.42, the effect 
of %AGED equals —.026 + (1.42 X —.088), or —.151. A one-unit 
increase in %AGED lowers the age bias for the elderly by .151 of a 
standard deviation. While not huge, the effect establishes that population 
aging does not favor spending for the elderly. For a pluralist nation such 
as the United States, with a corporatism score of — 1.30, the effect of 
%AGED equals .088. A one-unit increase in %AGED increases age in- 
equality by just under one-tenth of a standard deviation. 'The positive 
relationship matches the experience of population aging in the United 
States, if not most other countries. 

The interaction effects of AGED with left party rule exceed those 
for corporatism. For nations with a zero on left party rule (i.e., those 
nations lacking a viable socialist or social democratic party, such as the 
United States), the interaction term drops out and the additive term 
represents the effect of %AGED on age bias. The coefficients show a 
positive effect of %AGED in the United States. For a nation with limited 
left party rule, say for 10 years, the effect of %AGED falls to —.060 or 
near zero (.120 + [10 х —.018]. For a nation such as Sweden with 30 
years of left party rule, the effect of WAGED equals — .420. Population 
aging lowers age inequality in spending for the elderly. Reaffirming previ- 
ous results, these equations indicate the varied influence of demographic 
change on age inequality in spending across political contexts. 

Tests for the additive and interactive influences of union density affirm 
the divergent effect of %AGED. With controls for corporatism and left 
party rule, union density has inconsistent effects— sometimes positive, 
sometimes negative—in large part because of its high correlation with 
left party rule. When substituted for left party rule, however, union 
density reinforces the previous results. Like long-lasting left party rule, 
high union density shifts the effect of ФАСЕР on age bias in spending 
from positive to negative. Union density has smaller effects than those 
of left party rule, as left party rule causally intervenes between union 
density and spending. Union density likely affects age differences in 
spending indirectly through its influence on left party rule and the latter's 
influence on spending (Huber, Ragin, and Stephens 1993). Hence, the 
models rely on measures of left party rule and corporatism while recogniz- 
ing the background role of union density. 

As an alternative to S%CATHOLIC, I substituted cumulative years of 
Christian Democratic rule into the equation. The interactive results 
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change little with this modification: both the corporatist and leftist inter- 
actions with %AGED remain significant and equally strong with a con- 
trol for Christian democracy. More surprising, Christian democracy has 
a positive effect on age bias. Unlike %CATHOLIC, it raises spending 
for the elderly relative to children. Advocating social harmony and “be- 
longingness" as an alternative to free-market liberalism of the right (Wi- 
lensky 1981), Christian democracy, like social democracy, might be ex- 
pected to promote programs for children. However, differences between 
%CATHOLIC and Christian democracy account for the divergence in 
their effects. For instance, Germany's Christian Democratic parties coex- 
ist with a minority Catholic population and low spending for children. 
In contrast, France has lacked, other than limited coalition sharing in the 
Fourth Republic, a ruling Christian Democratic party despite a majority 
Catholic population and high spending for children. Thus, Christian de- 
mocracy may favor general welfare spending (Huber et al. 1993), but it 
alone does not result in high spending for children relative to the elderly. 

A more stringent test of the interaction examines changes in age in- 
equality in spending by including a lagged dependent variable as a pre- 
dictor. À lagged variable controls for the tendency of nations with high 
relative spending on one program to generate further growth in that 
program. In addition, by controlling for previous levels of spending and 
their determinants, the lagged model minimizes spuriousness due to com- 
mon unmeasured causes of spending, political context, and population 
structure. Ássessing the effect of independent variables on spending bias, 
while controlling for the previous year’s spending bias, shifts the focus 
implicitly to changes in spending bias. The substantive benefits of lagged 
models are, however, balanced by some estimation problems. The pres- 
ence of autocorrelation biases upward the effect of the lagged dependent 
variable and biases downward the effects of the other independent vari- 
ables. The bias further makes estimation of and correction for autocorre- 
lation problematic. These estimation problems warrant against reliance 
on lagged models. Nevertheless, if the interactions emerge even with a 
lagged dependent variable and the biases it introduces, it increases the 
confidence in the findings. 

The first two columns of table 4, after adding a lagged dependent 
variable as a predictor and lagging the other independent variables one 
year, affirm the existence of the negative interaction terms. Both corpo- 
ratism and left party rule lower the effect of %AGED on age inequality 
in spending. The effect holds despite remarkably strong associations be- 
tween age inequality and age inequality lagged. Coefficients for other 
variables such as %CATHOLIC and CPI drop to insignificance with 
control for the lagged dependent variable, but the interaction remains. 
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These results give further credence to the demographic/political interac- 
tion hypothesis. 


Time Variation in Effects 


Just as the effects of population structure on spending for children and 
the aged vary by nation, they may also vary by time period. Certainly 
the economic and political environment of public policy has changed 
during the post- World War II period. The vigorous economic growth 
and welfare state expansion up to the 1973 oil price shocks contrast 
with the economic stagnation and welfare state retrenchment that came 
afterward (Hicks and Misra 1993). Furthermore, the rate of population 
aging increased during the period of fertility decline in the 1970s and 
1980s. Combined with problems of public program funding, population 
aging in more recent years has created especially difficult funding choices 
and highlighted the potential divergence in the public benefits of elderly 
and children. The more challenging economic and political circumstances 
may force more distinctive national responses to population aging in 
recent years compared to earlier years. 

Table 4 includes separate models for two time periods roughly corre- 
sponding to the years of growth and retrenchment in the welfare state. 
The model allows the coefficients to differ across periods, but it constrains 
the estimates of the autocorrelation and dummy variable coefficients to 
be equal.?! The #-ratios under the coefficients for the latter time period 
test the null hypothesis that the coefficient equals, within the bounds 
of statistical error, the first-period coefficient. Table 4 presents period 
coefficients for models including corporatism by WAGED and left party 
rule by WAGED. 

The results for the first period show effects generally smaller than for 
the total time period. The corporatism interaction with %AGED falls to 
below significance (b = —.020;# = —0.90) and the left party rule inter- 
action declines by a third (from —.018 to —.005). The change from 
period 1 to period 2 shows that the interactions in absolute value become 
larger (i.e., the ¢-coefficients for the change in regression coefficients are 
significant). The corporatism interaction rises from —.020 to — .099 and 
the left party rule interaction rises from —.005 to —.019. Thus, the 
interactions constrained to be equal over the full 28-year time span aver- 
age different effects in the early and later time periods. Since the interac- 
tions increase over time, they indicate that the differential response to 


21 The coefficients come from a single equation with multiplicative interaction terms 
of the period dummy variable times all the other independent variables. 
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demographic change in corporatist and pluralist nations, or in nations 
with and. without strong leftist parties, becomes all the stronger when 
the problem of conflicting trends of population aging and funding deficits 
arise. That the temporal changes make theoretical sense reaffirms the 
interaction hypothesis, even if those same changes delimit the scope of 
the theoretical claims. 

An empirically determined attempt to check the robustness of the time 
split used in table 4 replicates these conclusions. Following the strategy 
of Isaac and Griffin (1989), I estimate models for periods divided by each 
year from 1969 to 1976. Each model shows changes in the processes 
nearly identical to those using 1974 to divide the time periods. Dramatic 
shifts in the models do not occur over any single year, which suggests 
more incremental change during the early 1970s. Griffin and Isaac (1992) 
refer to slow and gradual but important temporal movement of coeffi- 
cients as “parameter drift." Identifying the historical causes of the tem- 
poral shift in parameters requires further analysis. However, in the 
meantime, to build on previous work (Hicks and Misra 1993) and ease 
interpretation, I report results using a single 1974 break point. 


Expanding the Definition of Child Support 


Do these results depend on equating child support with family allowance 
spending? Despite lacking a family allowance program, the United States 
does offer benefits to low income, one-parent families through Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) and to middle and high in- 
come families through tax exemptions for children. Along with a tax 
exemption, Canada offers a tax credit to parents, for which even those 
who pay no taxes can receive a refund. Family allowance spending in 
these two nations, which fall at the bottom of the corporatism scale, may 
underestimate the actual spending on children and may exaggerate the 
positive relationship found between population aging and age inequality 
in spending for noncorporatist nations. Despite the objections noted ear- 
lier to mixing public assistance spending and tax benefits with universally 
available family allowance spending, the alternative forms of support 
warrant same experimentation with different measures. In what follows, 
I provide evidence of the robustness of the results with respect to mea- 
surement of support for children. 

First, replicating the models with the United States and Canada suc- 
cessively deleted discloses that the results do not appear unduly influ- 
enced by the inclusion of either nation. Without the United States, the 
model yields coefficients for the corporatism by %AGED and left party 
rule by WAGED interactions of, respectively, —.086 (+ = —3.59) and 
—.018 (£ — — 10.4); without Canada, they yield coefficients for the cor- 
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poratism by %AGED and left rule by WAGED interactions of, respec- 
tively, —.063 ($ = —3.21) and —.017 (t = —9.55). These coefficients 
match almost exactly those of —.088 and —.018 for the full sample. 
Deleting Japan, which provides little in the way of family allowance 
benefits, but does offer tax exemptions, also leaves the results unchanged 
(the coefficients are —.083 and —.020). Even if spending for children 
were substantially mismeasured in these nations, the low figures do not 
greatly affect the results. 

Second, measures of spending for children may add aggregate AFDC 
spending and tax exemption income for the United States and tax exemp- 
tion, tax credit, and family allowance income for Canada. The tax ex- 
emption figures come from Whittington, Alm, and Peters (1990) for the 
United States and Zhang, Quan, and Van Meerbergen (1991) for Canada. 
Each study presents the income exemption and the average marginal tax 
rates, which, when multiplied together, give the average income value 
of the deduction. Multiplying the average income value by the number 
of children ages 0—14 years gives the aggregate spending level." The 
average tax credit in Canada need only be multiplied by the number of 
children as it does not depend on tax rates. Expenditures on AFDC for 
the United States come from The Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
(various years). Admittedly crude, these measures nonetheless should 
boost the position of the United States and Canada on spending for 
children and reduce observed age inequality in spending. 

When added to family allowance spending, AFDC spending and tax 
exemption income raise the value of the child support measure over GDP 
from zero to 1.31 for the United States. This raises the ranking to near 
the mean. When including the new spending for the United States, the 
family allowance spending index rises from zero to 4.82, again near the 
mean. The age inequality measure for the pension and family allowance 
index changes from .592 to —.362, which suggests spending in favor 
of children and at the expense of the elderly. The measure no doubt 
overestimates the benefits for children since the elderly also gain from 
tax advantages and social assistance, but it provides a check of the 
sensitivity of the previous results to the special forms of child funding in 
the United States. Values for Canada change less than for the United 


22 An ideal measure of tax expenditures would exclude those who pay no tax and 
would divide only by the number of children claimed as exemptions. The measure 
used here likely overestimates tax expenditures by not making such adjustments. 
Nonetheless, the biases work against the hypothesis by exaggerating the potential for 
changed results. 

23 If taxes were considered fully, a measure would also include benefits for the elderly 
in the form of exclusion of social security benefits, capital gains from sale of a home, 
and personal exemptions from taxation. 
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States since Canada has a substantial family allowance program in addi- 
tion to tax benefits. When including tax benefits, spending on children 
as a percentage of GDP rises to 1.35 from .971, and the index controlling 
for the size of the child populaticn rises to 4.72 from 3.50. Both the 
United States and Canada rank similarly near the center of the distribu- 
tion by the revised measures. Comparing the United States and Canada 
to countries for which no adjustments have been made may seem incom- 
plete, but few other countries offer substantial tax benefits relative to 
their family allowance spending (O'Higgins 1988).2* Nonetheless, by min- 
imizing the influence of mismeasurement in the two nations scoring low- 
est on corporatism, the alternative measure reduces spending differences 
across nations and thereby provides for a more stringent test of national 
differences in the effect of WAGED. 

With spending revised for the United States and Canada, the replicated 
interaction models give near-identical results. The interactions of corpo- 
ratism by %AGED and left party rule by %AGED stay negative and 
significant. In fact, the interaction coefficient for corporatism rises 
slightly in absolute value to —.093 from —.088 while the interaction 
coefficiert for left party rule declines slightly in absolute value to —.016 
from —.018. While these adjustments cannot fully correct for measure- 
ment problems, they offer reassurance that the results reflect more than 
the unusual experience of the two least corporatist nations. 

Third, I can check for the impact of the neglect of tax benefits for 
parents with children in another way. In The Tax/Benefit Position of 
Production Workers, 1979-1983, th» Organization for Economic Cooper- 
ation and Development presents figures for 1979 on tax allowances and 
credits fcr children, cash transfers from governments for children, and 
average rates of income tax paid——all for a one-earner couple with two 
children and income equal to the av2rage earnings of production workers 
in the manufacturing sector. These figures have several failings: they 
date only from the late 1970s and do not represent nonproduction work- 
ers. Still, they show that family allowance transfers as a percentage of 
wages has a correlation of .971 with family allowance transfers, tax cred- 
its, and tax allowance benefits combined as a percentage of wages. Na- 
tions low on family allowances tend to offer tax allowances for children, 
but including the tax allowances with family allowance benefits barely 
changes the rankings of the nations. The study of family allowances 


** O’Higgirs (1988) presents figures on the percentage of child benefits that come from 
family allowances, tax exemptions, and tax credits. For all but three nations—the 
United States, Canada, and Japan—family allowance benefits account for more than 
90% of the total. Further, the benefits from taxes in the United States and Japan do 
not reach the levels of family allowance spending in other nations. 
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alone appears to provide a meaningful picture of family support for these 
nations. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This study advances the thesis that the effects of population aging on 
public policy do not invariably favor the elderly over children. Demo- 
graphic change that increases the size of the elderly population and re- 
duces the size of the child population leads, under certain institutional 
conditions, to higher spending for children as well as the aged. The study 
attempts to identify the social and political conditions that shape the 
impact of population aging on age inequality in public spending for chil- 
dren and the elderly and to provide empirical evidence that the effects 
vary with the conditions as predicted. 

Results for 18 advanced industrial democracies from 1959 to 1986 sup- 
port the thesis in the following ways. First, construction of a measure of 
age inequality in public spending in which high scores show higher than 
expected benefits for the elderly demonstrates diversity across nations, 
time periods, and demographic conditions. The measure reveals that 
pension spending averaged across all nations and years tends to correlate 
positively rather than inversely with family allowance spending. Control- 
ling for the tendency of nations that spend much on one program to 
spend much on others, the measure still shows substantial variation in 
relative spending for the elderly and children that deserves explanation. 

Second, the effect of %AGED on age inequality in spending varies 
with the existence of structures for the organization and centralization of 
classes as dominant sources of interest representation, mobilization, and 
identification. The effect also depends on the presence of strong leftist 
parties, whose ideologies emphasize intraclass solidarity and universalism 
in public policy. While corporatism and left party rule relate too closely 
to identify the unique interactive influence of each, they both shape the 
effect of WAGED on age inequality in spending. At mean levels of corpo- 
ratism and leftist rule, the effect of % AGED on age inequality in spend- 
ing is nil; at low levels of corporatism and left party rule, the effect of 
% AGED becomes positive, favoring the elderly more than children; and 
at high levels of corporatism and left party rule, the effect becomes nega- 
tive, favoring children more than the elderly. 

Theoretical, methodological, and substantive implications follow from 
these results. Theoretically, the results call for a more integrative ap- 
proach than what currently characterizes the field. Both demographic 
апа class conditions influence age-based spending, but they work to- 
gether as much as separately. Rather than competing, demographic and 
class-based theories complement one another: demographic theories 
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apply best to pluralist contexts where leftist parties are weak, and class 
theories apply best to corporatist contexts where leftist parties are strong. 
A rapprochement between the theoretical perspectives can benefit both 
traditions and improve our understanding of cross-national divergence 
in public policies. 

Recent efforts present similarly integrative approaches to explaining 
broader forms of public spending. Hicks and Misra (1993) develop a 
political resources framework that incorporates political, class, and de- 
mographic theories. Moreover, as in this study, they demonstrate for 
total social welfare spending that corporatism facilitates the effectiveness 
of some political actors and parties. Huber et al. (1993) also consider how 
state institutions differentially process pressures from economic interests. 
Without formally modeling the interaction, they suggest constitutional 
structures, by setting the “rules of the game,” shape the potential for 
groups to influence policy. 

Methodologically, this article demonstrates the advantages of research 
strategies that combine analysis of quantitative variation among vari- 
ables with attention to the context of individual nations. The national 
context of social processes can be lost in the procedures of abstract mea- 
surement inherent in variable-based comparative research. At the same 
time, a case-based strategy limited to the comparison of only a few na- 
tions faces difficulty in making general causal statements. Efforts to com- 
bine the advantages of both strategies, even if unable to fully maintain 
the strengths of each, may improve on either approach in isolation. This 
article, albeit tied most closely to the quantitative, variable-based ap- 
proach, attempts to incorporate into the model some of the insights of 
the qualitative literature through the systematic comparison of processes 
across diverse national contexts. 

Substantively, the results help make sense of the particular experience 
of the United States: population aging makes a difference for the relative 
well-being of the elderly and children, but the relationship is contingent 
on the liberal political environment. Spending for the elderly does not 
inevitably rise with population aging, but may do so more in some politi- 
cal environments than in others. Similarly, the combination of special 
demographic and political conditions in the United States makes it more 
likely that leaders and citizens define interests in terms of intergenera- 
tional equity. High spending for the elderly relative to children by itself 
does not create generational conflict. The existence of pluralist politics, as 
it promotes the influence of age groups and population aging on spending, 
likewise promotes perception of competition among interest groups in 
general and age-based groups in particular. The presence of corporatism 
and leftist parties encourages within-class solidarity across ages in spend- 
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ing policies and inhibits concern with intergenerational justice. The com- 
bination of population aging and interest-group pluralism provides the 
conditions for the issue to emerge in a country such as the United States. 

Future research might employ several alternate approaches to demon- 
strating the divergent policy responses to population aging (or other soci- 
etal changes). First, narrative histories of policy changes in pensions and 
family allowances may better describe the motives of policymakers and 
the positions of interest groups. Case studies of pension reform in the 
United States, where aged interest groups played an important role (Day 
1990; Quadagno 1991), contrast with case studies of pensions in Sweden 
where pensioners’ organizations were less crucial to major policy changes 
(Heclo 1974; Nielsen 1991). Other studies of family policy demonstrate 
the important role of values of social solidarity in Scandinavian societies, 
where the population has aged faster than in the United States. Heclo 
and Madsen (1987, p. 158) note the general principle behind policy: “So- 
cial policy in Sweden acquired a tone of solidaristic equality: everyone 
should participate in the common enterprise of social distribution, and 
no one should be allowed to push ahead and take precedence over oth- 
ers." Applied to children, this logic suggests working-class concerns with 
limiting economic stratification among those with many and those with 
few children (Wennemo 1992, p. 204), redistributing income by sharing 
the economic costs of raising children (McIntosh 1983; Kahn and Kamer- 
man 1983, p. 200), and protecting children from economic hardship 
(Thorsson 1968, p. 117; Liljestrom 1978, p. 26). In Austria and West 
Germany, other arguments for family allowances relied on rhetoric of 
intergenerational solidarity: policymakers recognized that additional 
costs of raising children, who in the future contribute retirement support 
to those without children, deserve to be at least partly mitigated by 
society (Pampel and Adams 1992, p. 528). Brief illustrations such as 
these from case studies fit with the statistical evidence and theoretical 
arguments in this article. Still, more explicit evaluation of the arguments 
through narrative histories of specific countries would further our under- 
standing. 

Second, in a more quantitative vein, future research may profitably 
attempt to measure the organizational resources and mobilization of the 
elderly. Such organizational measures are not now available. Instead, 
the strategy used here infers the parochial influence of the aged by 
allowing the size of the aged population to interact with the broader 
centralization of class-based interest groups. The strength of this ap- 
proach comes from linking the larger institutional structure of classes 
and the population to specific policies for children and the elderly. Yet, 
actually measuring the mediating mobilization of aged interest groups 
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would help validate arguments underlying the statistical relationships. 
Like narrative evidence, quantitative measures of interest group power, 
though unavailable now, would help identify relevant mechanisms. 

Third, an alternate quantitative strategy moves even further toward 
real-world complexity by estimating country-specific quantitative mod- 
els. In so doing, the effects of all variables, not just %AGED, could vary 
across nations. A second stage analysis could then correlate nation- 
specific coefficients with national institutional characteristics as in Griffin 
et al. (1989). The lack of previous country-specific models and theoretical 
development in the area of policies for children relative to the aged makes 
such a strategy overwhelming for this initial study. At this stage, progres- 
sively introducing well-argued and clearly specified nation and time- 
specific interaction terms to the pooled additive models provides a more 
orderly and manageable strategy of capturing complexity in the policy 
processes. Similar efforts to specify theoretically and model statistically 
the variation in the effects of variables other than %AGED would further 
this strategy. Eventually, more sophisticated theories and models would 
help make coherent sense out of separate models for each nation. As this 
article only begins to introduce such complexity, further research can 
build and expand on this effort through a more inductive strategy of 
quantitative estimation and narrative case study. 
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Prior research emphasized eitker resource mobilization or grievance 
explanations of antibusing activity. This article argues that both 
explanations imply that racial competition generated collective ac- 
tior against busing. It suggests that increases in interracial exposure 
in schools and neighborhoods trigger racial and ethnic conflict. This 
article examines these competition arguments using data on anti- 
busing events, school desegration, and interracial residential expo- 
sure in SMSAs:from 1968 through 1990. The results suggest that the 
amount of school desegregation significantly raised rates of protests 
against busing. Furthermore, there is little evidence that the federal 
origin of court-ordered busing increased antibusing activity. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the wake of the civil rights movement of the 1950s and 1960s and 
the race riots of the 1960s, the U.5. federal government implemented 
widespread integration programs zimed at desegregating schools and 
neighborhoods (National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 1968). 
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Antibusing Activity 


The centerpiece of these initiatives was the attempt by the federal govern- 
ment to desegregate public schools (James 1989; Kirp 1982; Kluger 1977). 
Busing programs sparked protest in major metropolitan regions such as 
Boston, New York, San Francisco, Baltimore, Louisville, and Chicago. 
Many of these protests became violent, exacerbating racial tensions be- 
tween whites and blacks.’ 

Yet the implementation of busing programs did not always provoke 
violence and protest. In fact, most regions desegregated schools relatively 
peacefully. In this article we focus on two research questions related to 
these differences in response to integration: (1) What factors account for 
the differences in rates of urban antibusing protests during this period? 
(2) Were communities that were subject to federally mandated busing 
especially prone to antibusing protests, when compared to communities 
that did not have federally mandated plans? 

Although there are many studies of protests against busing, none com- 
pares antibusing protest across many cities. These studies are informative 
and rich in detail.? Nonetheless, questions naturally arise about the valid- 
ity of causal inferences (or policy recommendations) based on studies of 
cities that experienced antibusing protests without any comparisons with 
cities that had no antibusing activity. 

Our research redresses this deficiency by analyzing the effects of school 
desegregation and interracial contact in residential settings on antibusing 
protests in all of the largest metropolitan areas for which data on segrega- 
tion exist. In other words, our purpose here is not to explain any particu- 
lar outbreak of violence. Rather, we attempt to explain the fact that 
while all regions were subject to school integration policies, protests oc- 
curred only in a few places. Our key argument holds that where patterns 
of racial segregation were breaking down (either forcibly or voluntarily), 
antibusing protests were most frequent. In particular, we propose that a 
shift toward more interracial contact in schools and neighborhoods 
sparked antibusing protests. To capture the peak period of enforcement 


? In our article we focus on whites' resistance to busing. Following Schuman, Steeh, 
and Bobo (1987), we assume that at least some whites view busing as a threat to their 
individual opportunity and as a threat to neighborhood control of schools (see also 
Useem 1984). However, we do not mean to imply that all Americans (or even all 
whites) subscribe to this zero-sum view of education. Clearly, many whites support 
busing and many African-Americans oppose it (Sigelman and Welch 1991). We never- 
theless think that it is important to examine whether the implementation of federally 
mandated busing programs contributed to higher rates of protests in those cities af- 
fected by federal plans. For evidence supporting this general argument, see Bobo 
(1983), Taylor (1986), Schuman et al. (1987), Orfield and Monfort (1988), and Schu- 
man and Bobo (1988). 


3 For excellent case studies of the antibusing movement in Boston and other cities, 
see Useem (1980), Taylor (1986), and Formisano (1991). 
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and debate about busing plans, we analyze the period 1968—90 (James 
1989). : 

This research is relevant to understanding the role of collective action 
in affecting public policy. For instance, some have argued that the anti- 
busing movement prompted policymakers and the courts to constrain 
integrationist policies (Taylor 1986; Rossell 1990). In making this point, 
scholars cite cases such as Milliken v. Bradley, in which the Supreme 
Court sharply restricted plans that combined city and suburban districts 
as a means to achieve racial integration (Orfield and Monfort 1988).* 
Since this ruling in 1974, no further decisions have been made to expand 
school desegregation in the North (Orfield and Monfort 1988). This se- 
quence of events led many researchers to conclude that antibusing pro- 
tests were effective in turning the climate of public opinion against bus- 
ing, which in turn influenced the outcome of court cases (Taylor 1986). 
According to this logic, antibusing protest declined in response to its own 
Success. 

Yet the fact that the rate of antibusing protest rose in the period imme- 
diately after the Milliken v. Bradley ruling (see fig. 2 below) shows that 
even when a constituency obtains its desired legal outcomes, protest does 
not necessarily cease. Furthermore, Welch and Light (1987, appendix) 
document the fact that local court cases concerning busing and racial 
discrimination also continued after this Supreme Court ruling. These 
facts suggest that the relationship between busing policies, court rulings, 
and antibusing protests may be more complicated than has been realized. 


THEORETICAL EXPLANATIONS GF ANTIBUSING ACTIVITY 


Classical theory locates the origins of unruly collective action in structural 
breakdown and its consequence, individual discontent. In this perspec- 
tive, the effects of social strain on forms of social solidarity are intensified 
by processes such as industrialization and urbanization (Durkheim [1893] 
1947). According to breakdown theorists, individual anxiety and discon- 
tent produce collective action based on shared grievances (Useem 1980). 
Many critiques of these theories have been offered (e.g., Snyder and Tilly 
1972; Tilly 1978). The most compelling argument against the breakdown 
model is that sources of strain are ubiquitous in any society but collective 
action and social movements are relatively rare (McAdam, McCarthy, 
and Zald 1988). 


* In Milliken v. Bradley, the Supreme Ccurt ruled that busing plans that were to 
include both suburban and city school districts must show proof that existing school 
district boundaries had been intentionally discriminatory across districts. For further 
explanations of this ruling, see Welch and Light (1987, p. 29) and James (1989, p. 964). 
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Recent theory and research on social movements and collective action 
has emphasized either structural or cognitive “grievance” components 
exclusively.5 Although there are conceptual advantages to sharpening the 
differences between these two perspectives, the differences may have 
been overdrawn. It is more useful analytically to integrate both structural 
and cognitive components of collective action within a single perspective. 
Below we review the various debates and suggest how a focus on compe- 
tition allows insights from both sides to be combined within a unified 
perspective that is also consistent with past empirical findings on the 
antibusing movement and racial unrest. 

Two leading structural explanations of protest events are especially 
relevant to antibusing activity: (1) the resource mobilization theories, 
which “tend to emphasize the constancy of discontent and the variability 
of resources in accounting for the emergence and development of insur- 
gency” (McAdam et al. 1988, p. 699), and (2) political process theories, 
which emphasize that social movements (and collective action) are politi- 
cal instruments of powerless or challenging groups that respond primarily 
to shifts in the political landscape.° Both perspectives highlight structural 
conditions rather than individual cognitive states. Resource mobilization 
and political process theories each emphasize that because the existence 
of grievances is constant for all social groups, grievances cannot fully 
explain collective action. These perspectives emphasize the fluctuation 
of economic and political resources and changes in political opportunities 
as instrumental to collective action and social movements (McAdam et 
al. 1988).’ 

Although resource mobilization theory emphasizes shifts in resources 
and grievance models emphasize shifts in grievances, few studies have 
analyzed the causal sequence involved in changes in grievances and pro- 
test. Some researchers (Lo 1982; Jenkins 1983) argue that these theories 
have not been compared adequately because nearly all tests of the griev- 
ance perspective have analyzed attitudinal data from retrospective sur- 
veys. Such research designs conflate cause and effect. As Snow et al. 


5 See reviews of the literature in Tilly (1978), Lo (1982), McAdam (1982), Olzak (1983), 
Jenkins (1983), and McAdam et al. (1988). 

6 There are at least two other leading macrostructural approaches to collective action. 
Both require data different from the event histories used in this analysis. These tradi- 
tions emphasize (1) the importance of network structures (e.g., Gould 1991) and (2) 
the organizational ecology of social movement organizations (е.в.. Olzak and West 
1991; Minkoff 1993). 

7 We note that McAdam (1982), Tarrow (1991), and many others distinguish several 
ways that resource mobilization theory differs from political process theory. For our 
purposes, these differences are less important than the fact that both perspectives 
minimize the role played by grievances in producing collective action. 
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(1986) suggest, grievances are Shaped by the process of mobilization as 
they become public issues and defined as legitimate bases of protest. 
Thus, the “frame alignment” perspective suggests that the causal link 
between grievances and protest activity is two-way rather than unidirec- 
tional as a pure grievance perspective would have us believe. 

Contemporary advocates of the grievance perspective agree that not 
all grievances generate social movements. Instead, they posit that social 
movements are caused by "suddenly imposed grievances," that is, occa- 
sions in which nondisadvantaged populations “find themselves suddenly 
confronted with a suddenly realized (Love Canal) or suddenly imposed 
(court-ordered busing, a major oil spill, etc.) grievance" (Walsh 1981, p. 2). 

Perhaps more relevant here is the criticism that grievances that arise 
from busing are not “sudden.” Federal courts intervene in local school 
busing programs in response to a sustained process of local political con- 
flict involving citizens groups, recalcitrant city councils, legal injunctions, 
and a host of other strategies used by local communities to delay or 
obstruct school integration (Formisano 1991; Taylor 1986; Orfield 1983).8 
Nonetheless, it may be politically expedient for antibusing protest leaders 
to declare that busing was foisted upon the community without warning. 
Framing grievances as both "sudden" and "imposed" may be a success- 
ful strategy of social movements, rather than a determinant of collective 
action. To the extent that movement leaders are successful in framing 
the issue in this manner, court-ordered busing may become defined as 
suddenly imposed (McAdam et al. 1988). 


COMPETITION PROCESSES 


The competition perspective of race.relations provides an alternative to 
viewing resource mobilization or political process models and grievance 
models as mutually exclusive. It emphasizes the fact that race and ethnic 
competition for scarce resources lies at the heart of ethnic collective ac- 
tion, whether this competition is generated objectively by growing minor- 
ity enrollments in schools or is subjectively perceived as a threat to the 


* Nevertheless, we also agree with case study accounts that suggest that, despite the 
legal reality of successive court appeals, community residents may still perceive the 
implementation of court-ordered busing as totally unexpected. However, we would 
expect that the publicity surrounding federal mandates would raise the salience of 
busing for residents whose children would be bused. For instance, see Rossell (1990), 
Armor (1980), and Stinchcombe and Taylor (1980) for evidence that suggests that 
collective action against busing peaks just after the courts order busing but before it 
has been implemented. Because the literature on busing protests suggests that the 
federal origin of busing plans may be particularly relevant in causing community 
conflict, we focus on this effect in this analysis. 
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- status of the majority ethnic community. That is, competition among 
racial groups is entailed in both kinds of explanations. In other words, 
both anticipated fears that racial contact will rise and actual shifts in 
interracial contact foster racial conflict that has been generated by compe- 
tition processes. 

Competition theories of ethnic mobilization understand ethnicity as a 
social boundary. Ethnic and racial boundaries are constructed on a vari- 
ety of cultural characteristics and symbols, often including geographical 
origin, race, skin pigmentation, religion, or language (Lieberson 1961; 
Barth 1969). Competition, defined here as a situation where groups or 
individuals are striving for the same limited resources (Blalock 1967, 
p. 73), is a social process that activates and deactivates ethnic identities 
or boundaries. Thus, according to competition theory, the likelihood of 
racial and ethnic competition is maximized when ethnic and racial groups 
occupy overlapping regions of social structure (Barth 1956, 1969; Nielsen 
1980, 1985; Olzak and Nagel 1986). When barriers between social groups 
begin to break down (as happens when schools desegregate), resources 
that were previously reserved for advantaged groups become available 
to others as well. Competition intensifies. As a result, when advantaged 
groups seek to maintain their former privilege while formerly disadvan- 
taged groups seek access to new rewards, conflict based on racial or 
ethnic identities will likely result. 

The competition argument suggests that factors encouraging the break- 
down of segregation barriers, such as integration policies, increase the 
likelihood of ethnic collective action. We argue that policies designed 
and promulgated as mechanisms for increasing interracial contact (and 
decreasing segregation) intensify the salience of race and ethnic bound- 
aries. The increased salience of race and ethnicity becomes a resource 
for group mobilization that can be transformed by social movement orga- 
nizations and leaders into focused political action to limit competition. 


Effects of Changing Levels of Racial Segregation 


Policy analysts tend to assume that communities with federally mandated 
school desegregation were more likely to experience racial unrest than 
communities that remained segregated (Rossell 1990). Other researchers 
suggest that school districts that experienced large-scale busing had more 


? Ethnic collective action is defined here as (1) a collective, public gathering that takes 
another group (as in the case of antiblack violence) or groups (as in the case of 
antiforeigner violence) as the target of physical attack or threat, or (2) a civil rights 
march, demonstration, or protest that ethnic or racial rights have been violated and 
need to be redressed. 
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unrest than those communities that, through legal action, were able to 
delay busing and integration plans (Useem 1980). These assumptions 
have not been examined systematically. We investigate one aspect of 
racial conflict by analyzing the impact of both residential contact among 
whites and African-Americans and school desegregation on the rate of 
antibusing activity. We explore the notion that racial unrest will occur 
in metropolitan areas and school disiricts with declining levels of school 
segregation. Specifically, we propose that the magnitude of change affects 
the rate of unrest, holding constant initial levels of segregation and inter- 
racial contact. 

Until now we have emphasized the theoretical importance of changes 
in racial interaction; however, the significance of initial conditions should 
not be overlooked. There is considerable heterogeneity in community 
vulnerability to racial unrest that is rooted in the historical traditions of 
racial discrimination and resistance to change (Duncan and Duncan 1957; 
Coleman, Kelly, and Moore 1975; Clark 1987). A community's history 
with respect to racial tolerance affects its rate of future outbreaks of 
violence (Spilerman 1976). In particular, we expect that standard metro- 
politan statistical areas (SMSAs) with initially higher levels of segregation 
in schools and initially higher levels of white isolation in neighborhoods 
will experience more racial turmoil than SMSAs that had experienced at 
least some racial integration. This expectation is consistent with the view 
that desegregation affects racial coniict most powerfully when a social 
system moves away from extreme segregation, even slightly. Indeed, 
many observers note that racial conflict of all kinds exploded immediately 
after the implementation of integration policies in American cities during 
the mid-1970s (Useem 1980; Sheehan 1984; Taylor 1986; Formisano 
1991). Following this line of argument, we expect a rise in the number 
of antibusing protests throughout the 1970s in cities where initial levels 
of residential isolation and school segregation were high. 


Federal Intervention in Local Politics 


According to resource mobilization and political process theories, collec- 
tive violence is best analyzed as a by-product of political processes. In 
this view, collective violence results when newly competing groups make 
claims on the polity and others (notably state authorities) resist those 
claims (Tilly 1978; Jenkins 1983). We think that this perspective goes far 
in explaining why antibusing violence escalated during the mid-1970s in 
the United States. As McAdam (19&2), Burstein (1985), Taylor (1986), 
and others have documented, many federal court rulings and laws under- 
mined local communities’ ability to stem the process of integration 
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through normal political channels during this period. The introduction 
of federally mandated busing plans for local areas provoked communities 
to resist busing with picketing, boycotts, demonstrations, riots, and other 
forms of collective action. Thus, residents became politically active in 
part because the federal government actively promoted local desegrega- 
tion plans. 

Federal intervention in local political issues such as school desegrega- 
tion has been interpreted in another way. Researchers from the grievance 
tradition cite community protests that followed oil spills, nuclear power 
accidents, and court-imposed busing as prototypical instances of social 
movement activity instigated by widespread grievances that mobilized 
(especially middle-class) communities to act (Walsh 1981). The hypothesis 
that the source of the desegregation mandate (i.e., federal or local) helps 
determine community responses to busing would thus be supported by 
both political process and grievance models of ethnic mobilization. 

Therefore we propose that what matters to local communities is 
whether a mandate is federal or local in origin. Collective public resis- 
tance to busing was just-one of many reactions to federal directives to 
integrate schools. Many metropolitan areas responded to desegregation 
directives with voluntary integration or by setting up magnet schools. Of 
course, local communities fought (and still do fight) busing plans in local 
and state courts quite regularly (Welch and Light 1987). Sometimes, 
community opposition led local officials to respond with complicated legal 
maneuvers to delay court-ordered busing (Rossell 1990). Thus, the pres- 
ence of busing mandated by federal courts may have had an especially 
galvanizing effect on antibusing activity over this period. If grievance 
arguments hold generally, we expect that federal intervention would raise 
rates of antibusing activity. Thus, the antibusing movement provides a 
type of natural experiment for testing the merits of one implication of 
the grievance argument (McAdam et al. 1988). 

Competition arguments identify a mechanism by which imposed griev- 
ances produce waves of racial unrest. In this interpretation, whites voiced 
racial grievances during antibusing protests, because they feared that 
racial competition would increase as a result of busing. But these fears 
were not by themselves sufficient to fuel antibusing protests. Instead, it is 
where and when these fears were (at least partially) realized that conflict 
erupted. Above, we suggested that changes in levels of interracial contact 
and exposure affect rates of racial collective action. Where whites ex- 
pected to experience more interracial contact with African-Americans in 
schools and neighborhoods that were formerly all white, local disputes 
over access to educational opportunity and resources became salient to 
racial and ethnic boundaries. 
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Class Composition and Antibusing Activity 


Class differences within ethnic and racial groups clearly had an impact 
on the nature and magnitude of the response to busing. In general, com- 
petition and class theories of collective action would hold that SMSAs 
with higher proportions of working-class whites would experience higher 
rates of antibusing activity. According to Wilson (1978, p. 116), racial 
competition over scarce resources in integrated working-class neighbor- 
hoods amplifies racial tensions: | 


Indeed, the racial arena in the central city today increasingly involves а 
confrontation between working-class whites and poor blacks. . . . The 
racial struggle for power and privilege in the central city is essentially a 
struggle between the have-nots; it is a struggle over access to and control 
of decent housing and decent neighborhoods, as exposed by the black-white 
friction over attempts to integrate the working-class ethnic neighborhood 
of Marquette Park on Chicago's South Side; it is a struggle over access to 
and control of local public schools. 


Wilson argues that anti-integration violence erupts among working-class 
whites for two reasons: first, working-class whites are more likely to live 
closer to working-class African-Americans whose children are bused, and 
second, less affluent whites in general lack the financial resources that 
enable them to flee to all-white suburbs. Thus, poor white communities 
generate more antibusing activity not because they hold more racist atti- 
tudes but because they have fewer alternative ways to avoid interracial 
contact. Ín contrast, middle-class communities can use a wide variety 
of banking, insurance, and real estate strategies to maintain segregated 
schools. Middle-class communities also have greater access to private 
schools, which are not subject to desegregation rulings. Such explana- 
tions are corroborated by case study and survey data on hostility to 
busing.? For example, Formisano's (1991, рр. 232—33) study of Boston 
concludes that support for the antibusing movement was concentrated 
in white working-class neighborhoods.!! 

Another “class conflict” argument deserves mention. Some researchers 
have argued that opposition to integration may reflect the fact that racial 
discrimination is predominantly exercised against lower-class African- 
Americans. Some support for this arzument has been found in surveys of 


10 Within the black community, class differences distinguish levels of support for 
busing. Higher levels of education increase support for busing among blacks as well 
as for whites (Schuman et al. 1987). For discussion of African-American views on 
issues related to residential integration see Leigh and McGhee (1986) and Chandler 
(1992). 

1 See James (1989) for a discussion of how the dynamics of class affect the mainte- 
nance of suburban and central city school district boundaries. 
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attitudes toward residential integration. Whites’ opposition to residential 
integration declines if the potential neighbor who is black has the same 
education and income as the respondent. Schuman and Bobo (1988) con- 
clude that this supports the view that the social class background of 
blacks moving into the integrating community is relevant to the level of 
opposition to busing voiced by whites. Using this argument, the threat 
of integration of poor blacks into all-white neighborhoods generates more 
white opposition than does integration by middle-class blacks. 

Results from national surveys show consistently lower support for bus- 
ing among less educated whites, suggesting that class (to the extent that 
it is indicated by education differences) affects opposition to busing (Schu- 
man et al. 1987). 'These findings are also consistent with the proposition 
that lower-class whites actively opposed busing when they were con- 
fronted with even modest desegregation pressure and low levels of oppor- 
tunity to move to all-white suburbs. Accordingly, it seems reasonable to 
examine the effects of indicators of class differences between whites and 
blacks. As Massey and Denton (1993) show, the concentration of blacks 
in poverty and extreme levels of racial isolation in cities produces highly 
Skewed class and race distributions in urban neighborhoods. This means 
that relatively few upper- and upper-middle-class whites actually interact 
with blacks in schools or neighborhoods. The key point is that working- 
class whites and lower-middle-class whites are the groups most likely to 
be affected by school desegregation. 


Contagion and Antibusing Protests 


Studies of racial unrest (during the 1960s as well as the 1990s) provide 
evidence that events and grievances diffused across cities and regions. 
Diffusion involved a variety of imitative behaviors such as looting and 
burning, gang violence, and other forms of civil unrest (National Advi- 
sory Commission on Civil Disorders 1968). Many studies have examined 
the occurrence of, participation in, and spread of race riots in (mostly 
urban) America during the 1960s. Researchers reason that the occur- 
rence of one widely publicized race riot might induce imitations in other 
cities experiencing racial tensions (Tuttle 1970). Paige (1971), Spilerman 
(1970, 1971), Hamblin, Jacobsen, and Miller (1973), and McPhail and 
Wohlstein (1983) suggest that information about racial unrest in particu- 
lar spreads rapidly across communication networks. 

Contagion is specified here as a positive effect of a recent event on 
the likelihood that another collective event will occur (in an SMSA). If 


12 For reviews, see McPhail and Wohlstein (1983), Olzak (1983), and See and Wilson 
(1988). 
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contagion operates, many similar events may occur within a brief time 
span. We also expect exhaustion effects to operate, such that the rate 
drops sharply if Jong periods without any events are experienced. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


To explore whether interracial contact and federal intervention affected 
antibusing protests we employ data from the 1968—90 period document- 
ing changes in interracial contact in schools and neighborhoods. We 
specify models that include the effects of both grievances (measured by 
court-ordered busing) and interracial contact (measured by school and 
residential desegregation). Our research design tracks histories of antibus- 
ing incidents (where participants conveyed grievances against busing 
plans) that were reported in the New York Times. We identified candidate 
events from the New York Times Index and then coded characteristics 
of events, defined here as public, collective protests against busing, from 
daily accounts. As with all research strategies, there is likely to be some 
error in using newspapers to gather information on the timing of events. 
Fortunately, our own empirical investigations of possible sources of bias 
suggest that using the New York Times as the main source of conflict 
data causes far less bias than was originally suspected.“ 


13 Event-history analysis requires reliable information on the dates, durations, and 
nature of the conflict, rather than the reporter's characterizations of participants and 
motivations, as is the case in content analysis. Newspapers are much more likely to 
agree on the timing and location of events than on more subjective assessments (Olzak 
1992). Fortunately, we are less concerned with reporters’ interpretations of events. 
Nevertheless, we searched for some sources of systematic bias that could arise from 
relying on the New York Times. In one investigation, we compared New York Times 
coverage of four race riots that occurred in Miami, Florida, in 1980, 1982, 1984, and 
1989 with coverage in four local papers (including one Spanish-language paper). In 
another analysis, we contrasted New Vork Times accounts of antibusing activity in 
Louisville and Boston with accounts in local papers. We were surprised to find that 
local papers and the New York Times agreed on most dimensions. Most important 
for event-history analysis, there were no discrepancies on such key variables as the 
timing, duration, and location of events and the number and ethnicity of those in- 
volved. As a reviewer reminded us, we do not have an independent cross-check of 
ethnic collective events that may have been reported in some local source but not 
reported in the New York Times. Unfortunately, our two-stage method of data collec- 
tion cannot be exactly replicated using local sources because most local newspapers 
do not have an annual index (as the New York Times does). For the analysis of 60 
SMSAs over 22 years presented here, this means that 481,800 daily newspapers would 
have to be read completely. In addition, there is some evidence that problems associ- 
ated with using the New York Times as a sole source may not be as severe as originally 
suspected. McCarthy, McPhail, and Smith (1993) analyzed differences across various 
media sources of information on protest in Washington, D.C., and found little evi- 
dence of systematic bias. 
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Our approach focuses attention on the event as the primary unit of 
observation. This focus allows us to analyze the history of confrontations 
as they unfold over time. Event analysis allows us to examine diverse 
forms of collective action— such as riots and civil rights protests—in the 
same analysis. In this way, information on the timing, participants, 
claims, and violence can be compared along similar dimensions for differ- 
ent forms of ethnic activity in future research on ethnic and racial unrest 
(Olzak 1989). We collected information on two basic types of events: 
conflicts, which are confrontations between two or more ethnic or racial 
groups, and protests, which are primarily instigated by one group on 
behalf of their civil rights (see Olzak and West 1990).'* For example, the 
following incident that was part of a long campaign against the use of 
busing in the Canarsie section of Brooklyn, New York, was described 
in the New York Times that had a dateline of October 31, 1972 (published 
on November 1, 1972). 


A communitywide parents’ boycott kept more than 9,000 Canarsie pupils 
out of classes and forced 6 schools to close yesterday as 29 Black and 
Puerto Rican children from Brownsville, guarded by 200 riot-equipped 
policemen, again attended John Wilson Junior High School 211 in Brook- 
lyn. As the Brownsville children marched to the embattled Canarsie High 
School, the large police detail kept 1,500 jeering and booing white demon- 
strators behind barricades set up away from the school's entrance. There 
were no disorders such as those that occurred on Friday when the 29 pupils 
first entered the school and the police had to repulse demonstrators who 
broke through the barricades. 


The report suggests that more than one antibusing "event" occurred 
during a week in Carnarsie. Our coding rules distinguish an event using 


14 We agree with those who argue that newspapers such as the New York Times are 
likely to ignore most small-scale, racial or ethnic attacks (also referred to as "hate 
crimes" in recent years). In fact, we would guess that most cases of everyday discrimi- 
nation, slights, verbal abuse, and ethnic vandalism go unreported (to authorities and 
in newspapers). Individual attacks are probably even less likely to be considered 
newsworthy events, even if they involve an interracial crime. This fact makes it 
difficult (if not impossible) to obtain an unbiased sample of hate crimes from newspa- 
per or police reports. Thus we restrict our scope to analyze events that were (1) public, 
(2) corroborated by reporters or witnesses, (3) collective, and (4) primarily racial or 
ethnic in nature. We also err on the conservative side, taking only those events with 
clear-cut indications that they meet our criteria. We also note that New York Times 
Index labels many events as “hate crimes" that do not meet the criteria of being 
collective, corroborated, and public events. This fact only becomes apparent after the 
daily account has been consulted. Although we can easily recall instances of dramatic 
racial or ethnic crimes that were widely publicized, we assume that most so-called 
hate crimes perpetrated by individuals go unreported in a national newspaper such 
as the New York Times. To focus on those ethnic collective events that are theoretically 
relevant, our analysis thus excludes reports of crimes of vandalism by unknown assail- 
ants and assaults or attacks by one individual. 
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three criteria: (1) similarity or difference in personnel or organizations 
involved, (2) same SMSA or central city location, and (3) continuity of 
action over time (one event involves zaps of less than 24 hours in action). 
Though other strategies might consider this report as only part of the 
history of the Canarsie antibusing mcvement, we code two distinct events 
from the single report above: the first was a violent demonstration on 
October 27; the second event was a large boycott on October 30.5 We 
record the chronology of each antibusing event in order to create an 
event-history data set that uses information on the exact timing of events. 


Dependent Variable 


The dependent variable in our analyses is the duration between the anti- 
busing events in each of 60 SMSAs in the analysis of the consequences 
of interracial contact, in each of 58 SMSAs in the case of school segrega- 
tion, and in each of 37 SMSAs in the joint analysis of school and residen- 
tial contact between whites and African-Americans. In each case the 
number of SMSAs is determined by the availability of residential and 
school desegregation information (see table A1 in the appendix). 

We use event-history analysis primarily so we can exploit all of the 
available evidence on the exact timing of collective actions. Use of this 
method is important because it allows us to examine several ways that 
ethnic collective action gains momentum and becomes contagious over 
time. With event-history analysis we are able to examine the effects of 
recent (comparing daily, weekly, or monthly) activity, the amount of 
time that passed since a previous ethric conflict, and the effect of whether 
or not an SMSA has a history of antibusing protests at the beginning of 
the school year. 


Independent Variables 


To adequately address the argument that declining levels of segregation 
provoke racial unrest, we need to include measures of school segregation 
and residential exposure as independent variables in the models. We 


5 Unless there is a change in the type of event (as in this example, where the first 
stage of the event was a violent protest and the second stage was a boycott) our coding 
rules generally ignore the passage of time over weekends, due to the fact that school 
busing was constrained by the school week. Antibusing events (in the same SMSA, 
same participants, with the same event form) that took place daily for one week 
during the school week that began at 8 a.m. each day and lasted at least one hour 
each would be coded as one five-day event (since the gap between ending times and 
the starting time of the next event would be less than 24 hours). A full discussion of 
coding rules can be found in Olzak and West (1990). 
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discuss these below along with a number of other relevant variables 
selected because previous research has shown them to be important to 
our understanding of the process of desegregation. 

The isolation and exposure indexes.—Data on residential exposure and 
isolation were provided to us by Douglas Massey (see Massey and Denton 
1989). For two groups, whites and African-Americans, the exposure in- 
dex for an SMSA is the probability that a randomly chosen white will 
come into contact (or interact) with an African-American resident in that 
census tract (,,P#). The isolation index (,,P%) gives the probability that a 
randomly chosen white will interact with another randomly chosen resi- 
dent who is also white. 

Formally, the „Р# index is defined as: 


J 
w= > (Bx й), o) 


where w; is the number of whites, denoted by w, in a census tract j in 
SMSA i. The denominator W; is the number of whites in the SMSA. Оп 
the right, bj; is the number of African-Americans in census tract jin 
SMSA i, and T; is the total population in tract j in SMSA +. The summa- 
tion symbol indicates that the index is summed over J, the total number 
of census tracts in an SMSA. High levels of „РА in an SMSA indicate 
that whites are relatively more likely to interact with African-Americans 
by virtue of sharing residence—in other words, that their exposure to 
African-Americans is high. Positive values of change in this index indi- 
cate that interracial contact has risen. 

Lieberson and Carter (1982) analyzed various indexes oi racial segrega- 
tion and concluded that P* is appropriate when there is reason to believe 
that the proportion of minorities in a population affects subsequent 
changes in the level of segregation. Because the P* index takes group 
size into account, indexes calculated to measure the interracial contact 
of two groups will be asymmetrical in most cases. In our analysis, for 
example, whites’ exposure rate (,,P;), is not simply the inverse of blacks’ 


16 In practice, this means (all else being equal) that an increase in the proportion of 
the minorities will raise the majority group's exposure to minorities. Lieberson (1980) 
argues that as proportions of black migrants to northern cities rose, whites' isolation 
levels should have declined around the turn of the century. But they did not decline 
as much as would be expected given the increase in African-Americans during this 
period. Based on his findings, we chose the isolation/exposure index P* as the one 
that was most sensitive to this process of shift in proportions (as well as theoretically 
relevant to the process of interracial contact). For evidence comparing relative utilities 
of various indexes of segregation and dissimilarity see Farley (1977), Lieberson (1980), 
Lieberson and Carter (1982), White (1986), and Massey and Denton (1988, 1989), 
among many others who have researched this issue. 
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exposure level р"; see Lieberson 1980). Nor is it the case that African- 
American segregation varies inversely with whites’ exposure to African- 
Americans, because SMSAs with high proportions of African-Americans 
that are also highly segregated will have higher exposure indexes („Р») 
than equally segregated SMSAs where African-Americans are small in 
proportion to the total population." Since antibusing activity was pri- 
marily instigated by whites, we focus on changes in whites’ exposure to 
African-Americans as the key explanatory factor in the model (and not 
changes in African-Americans' exposure to whites). 

HYPOTHESIS 1.—SMSAs with higher initial levels of isolation of 
whites, as measured by the isolation index, „Ру, will experience higher 
rates of antibusing activity when integrationist policies are implemented. 

HYPOTHESIS 2.—SMSAs that experience a greater decline in residen- 
tial segregation of whites, as measured by changes in the interracial expo- 
sure index, „Ру, will experience higher vates of antibusing activity. 

The dissimilarity index of school segregation.—The D index (James 
and Taeuber 1985) is often interpreted as the proportion of minority 
group members that would have to be transferred to another school if 
the SMSA school system were to be desegregated and if only one race 
were to be transferred (as is often the сазе).!8 The index used in this 
analysis was calculated by James (1989) from the annual surveys of public 
school enrollments collected by the Office for Civil Rights (1968, 1979). 
The central city school districts for which data are available were selected 
by James (1989) because they had high levels of African-American enroll- 
ments іп 1968.19 We use the D index for 1968 to measure the initial levels 
of segregation in the 58 central city school districts and the change in the 
D index between 1968 and 1976 to indicate change in segregation over 
the period.” 


17 Note that ,,P* refers to the isolation of non-Hispanic whites and ,P¥ refers to 
non-Hispanic blacks. Thus the addition of ,,P* and „Рў does not sum to 1.0, since 
most SMSAs contain some Hispanics, Asians, Native Americans, and other groups 
not included in the categories white and black. For further discussion, see Massey 
and Denton (1989). 

18 Tn our view, it would have been preferable to use P* exposure index measures for 
school segregation had they been available (Rossell 1990). James (1989) compared the 
two commonly used indexes in his analysis and found no substantial differences in 
behavior for the D and P* indexes. 

19 This is because policies to achieve racial balance predominantly bused African- 
American students to white schools. Only in districts with relatively high proportions 
of African-Americans would busing work to achieve more integration (Rossell 1990). 
20 In the residential segregation analysis, our observations on antibusing events begin 
in 1970 to coincide with the residential segregation measure taken in 1970. In the 
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We use the D index to test the hypothesis that the initial distribution of 
African-Americans and whites in a central city's school system captures 
important features of the history of racial interaction in the community. 
In cities where apartheidlike conditions have prevailed, moves toward 
greater integration are likely to provoke more intense reactions to resist 
change. 

HYPOTHESIS 3.—Center cities of SMSAs with a high initial level of 
school segregation, as measured by the dissimilarity index, will experi- 
ence highev vates of antibusing activity when integrationist policies ave 
implemented. 

Our fourth hypothesis focuses on deviation from segregation as a key 
cause of ethnic and racial collective action. We expect higher antibusing 
activity in settings where there was an increase in interracial contact. In 
other words, we expect more racial turmoil in those center cities of 
SMSAs that were most successful in their efforts to comply with public 
policy. 

Hy»oTHESIS 4.— Center cities of SMSAs that experience more school 
desegregation, as measured by a larger decline in the dissimilarity index 
in central city school districts, will initially experience higher rates of 
antibusing activity. 


Federally Mandated School Desegregation 


The literature on busing policy suggests three reasons why the federal 
origin of busing plans might be important. First, imposition of federal 
mandates could mean that local plans were met with local resistance 
(Orfield 1978). Second, as discussed earlier, federally mandated busing 
has been described in the literature as a prototypical example of a “sud- 
denly imposed grievance” (Walsh 1981; McAdam et al. 1988). Third, 
once federal mandates are issued, few institutional avenues to resist bus- 
ing remain open, so subsequent antibusing activity most likely takes the 
form of nonroutine protests against school integration. To measure the 
combined impact of future challenges to local authority, past hostility to 
integration, and expected increases in threats to racial dominance, we 
include a dummy variable coded “1” if desegregation in an SMSA was 


school segregation analysis our observations on antibusing events begin in 1968, be- 
cause that is when information on school segregation begins. In addition to the D 
index we also include, from James (1989), both the percentage oi African-American 
students attending central city public schools and suburban public schools in 1968, 
where suburban public schools are those in the SMSA not included in the central city 
school district. 
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implemented by federal court order (and “0” otherwise).?! Thus we dis- 
tinguish between expectations and fears that desegregation will happen 
(despite local opposition) and actual shifts in desegregation that have 
occurred. 

НУРОТНЕЗ1$ 5.—SMSAs where desegregation is imposed by the federal 
government will experience higher rates of antibusing activity than cities 
where desegregation was voluntary or imposed by local authorities. 

Class characteristics of SMSAs and antibusing protests.—Based on 
the observation that whites’ opposition to busing is generally greater in 
white working-class communities, we expect that SMSAs with a higher 
percentage of whites who are lower middle and working class will experi- 
ence more antibusing activity.” Here we argue that in SMSAs in which 
a larger percentage of the white population is working class, the imple- 
mentation of busing plans will increase competition with blacks for jobs, 
quality education, housing, and other resources. Our measure of the 
percentage of whites in the lower middle and working class is taken from 
Massey and Eggers (1990). The combined working and lower middle 
class is defined as the percentage of whites with incomes just above the 
poverty line of $7,500—$14,999 (in 1979 dollars). This measure is avail- 
able for the SMSAs analyzed in tables 1 and 3. Data on class compo- 
sition were not available for all of the 58 SMSAs analyzed in table 2, 
so we used the percentage of whites below the poverty line in 1970.23 
As table A2 in the appendix shows, these measures have a correlation 
of .67. 

HYPOTHESIS 6.—SMSAs where the percentage of whites in the lower 
middle and working class is high will experience higher vates of antibus- 


?! Those SMSAs that are coded "0" on this variable include cities that implemented 
all kinds of desegregation plans on their own, including voluntary busing, magnet 
schools, and redistricting to include suburban areas (see Welch and Light [1987] for 
details; Rossell [1990] for evaluation of the effectiveness of these plans). The data on 
school segregation levels from 1968 and 1976 were taken from James (1989, p. 969), 
table 1. 


2? Based on the argument that antibusing activity of whites is related to class discrimi- 
nation, we also examine whether there is an effect of the poverty rate in African- 
American communities (see Taylor 1986). 


? Poverty income level in 1969 was adjusted for family size, sex of family head, 
number of children under age 18, farm and nonfarm residence, and price changes of 
items in an adequate food budget set by the Department of Agriculture. Thus, the 
measure includes money income and excludes nonmoney transfers, which in 1969 may 
have included food stamps, subsidized or rent-free housing, retirement programs, and 
other in-kind transfers. See "Poverty Status in 1969 of Persons and Families for 
States, SMSAs, Central Cities, and Counties" (Bureau of the Census 1975). We also 
analyzed the effects of black working class and black poverty rates. All else being 
equal, we expect SMSAs with higher proportions of poor blacks to genérate more 
hostility to busing than SMSAs with more affluent black communities. 
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ing activity than SMSAs where the proportion of whites in this class is 
relatively lower. 

Control variables.—We control for both the size of the SMSA and its 
population composition by including the log of population size in 1969 
in all analyses and the proportion of African-Americans in the center city 
and suburban schools in 1968 in the analysis of school segregation. Based 
on past research on racial unrest (Spilerman 1976), we expect that SMSAs 
with higher proportions of African-Americans will experience higher 
rates of racial protest and conflict. Finally, we control for regional effects 
by including in each of the models a dummy variable indicating whether 
an SMSA is located in the South, a region that has often been depicted 
as opposed to racial integration in neighborhoods and schools. We also 
included specific analyses of SMSAs that contributed a disproportionate 
number of antibusing events in the sensitivity analysis that follows. 


Investigation of Duration Dependence 


Past research using event-history data on collective action has recast 
processes of contagion in terms of duration dependence in the rate of 
occurrence (Olzak 1992). If recent ethnic or racial conflicts elevate the 
rate of antibusing protests, then the rate of antibusing activity will decline 
as time elapses since the previous event in an SMSA. Thus, we specify 
a model that examines whether the length of time between ethnic events 
affects the rate of antibusing activity in an SMSA. Put differently, we 
investigate whether the rate of occurrence varies with time since the 
previous event of ethnic unrest in an SMSA.” The standard way to 
explore this question is to consider plots of the integrated hazard function 
against duration (time since the last event in an SMSA). If the rate does 
not vary with duration, then the plot of an integrated hazard function 


^ Readers might reasonably question why duration dependence is measured in terms 
of days since any previous ethnic or racial collective protest or conflict rather than 
duration since the last antibusing event in an SMSA. Our answer is mainly theoretical: 
recall that competition theory suggests that the occurrence of ethnic activity raises the 
salience of ethnic and racial boundaries in general (Barth 1969; Olzak and West 1991). 
We also rest our decision on empirical evidence that suggests that the rate of all other 
types of ethnic collective action affect the rate of some specific type of ethnic unrest. 
Olzak (1992) found that the rate of protest affects the rate of ethnic or racial conflict 
(and vice versa). The event-history literature contains many examples of formulations 
of this type. For instance, in modeling the effects of various life-events, Blossfeld, 
Hamerle, and Mayer (1988) expected and found that unemployment (job duration) 
affected the rate of divorce (measured by marriage duration). A common method for 
treating these multiple consequences in event-history analysis is to treat spells that 
end in other types of events as censored. These are referred to as "cause-specific 
hazard rates" (Kalbfleisch and Prentice 1980, pp. 168—75). 
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Fic. 1.—Plot of integrated hazard (Nelson-Aalen estimates) and duration; 
9566 confidence interval in dotted lines. 


against duration is approximately linear (Tuma and Hannan 1984, chap. 
3). Figure 1 provides such a plot for the data on the timing of antibusing 
events in an SMSA (using Aalen's [1978] estimator of the integrated 
hazard). Notice that the relationship in figure 1 is extremely nonlinear. 
The integrated hazard rises sharply at one day but then flattens out before 
rising again between durations of 5—7 days. This empirical pattern is not 
consistent with the class of parametric models such as Gompertz or Wei- 
bull models.? 

A second source of variation in the timing of events concerns the school 
calendar year. We discovered that many antibusing protests happened 


25 In our exploration of these data, we first examined two classes of parametric models 
that take time dependence into account. We compared the fit of two functional forms 
that are often used for this purpose, the Weibull and Gompertz specifications (see 
Hannan 1989; Tuma and Hannan 1984). Recall that the Gompertz specification im- 
plies a linear relationship between the log of the integrated hazard and duration and 
that the Weibull model implies that log-hazard approximates a linear function of 
log-duration (see Tuma and Hannan 1984, chap. 3). Our examination of a plot of 
log-hazard against duration indicated that the Gompertz specification of this process 
is not appropriate, because this graph is clearly nonlinear. At the same time, the plot 
of log-hazard against log-duration was not consistent with the Weibull model of time 
dependence, because log-hazard increased sharply at an interval of one day (Cox and 
Oakes 1984). The jump in the integrated hazard around one day durations is easily 
verified in fig. 1 as well. 
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in September, when most schools begin their academic year and when 
new busing plans are most likely to be implemented. Seen in this light, 
the fact that our antibusing event data cluster in the fall (especially in 
September) and contain numerous events spaced exactly one day apart 
should not be surprising. That is, we assume that the timing of reactions 
to busing will reflect a school’s seasonal calendar and the school day 
schedule. We decided to turn this problem into an advantage. We rea- 
soned that an SMSA's history of tumultuous *school openings" in Sep- 
tember had a specific effect on the rate. We directly model this temporal 
structuring of collective action by including a dummy variable coded 
*1" if an SMSA had a prior event that both (1) was an antibusing protest 
and (2) occurred during the month of September (in any year). Thus all 
first events in a city are coded “0,” even if they happened in September. 
In the residential segregation analysis, 37 of the 132 events occurred in 
September. In the school desegregation analysis, this accounted for 17 of 
the 144 events. 


Estimation: Piecewise Linear Model 


We model duration dependence using a nonparametric linear piecewise 
exponential specification. Following Tuma and Hannan (1984), Carroll 
and Huo (1988), and Blossfeld et al. (1988), we allow the rate to shift at 
a number of predetermined durations (defined here as the amount of time 
that has elapsed since any kind of ethnic or racial incident). We tried a 
wide variety of different specifications and found that the natural units 
of daily, weekly, and monthly periods fit the data very well. Our final 
specification uses seven pieces, ranging from less than one day up to five 
years’ time since the previous event. We also followed Carroll and Huo 
(1988) and Tuma and Hannan (1984) and examined models that included 
full interactions with duration. This last investigation revealed that speci- 
fying full interactions with these duration pieces is not warranted. 
Contagion and exhaustion can be analyzed in terms of the distribution 
of time between events; here we estimate this effect with a nonparametric 
model that includes substantively relevant duration covariates (see also 
Carroll and Huo 1988). The model of contagion and exhaustion that we 
use implies negative time dependence. That is, we expect that the rate 
of antibusing events will decline with the passage of time since the previ- 
ous event. We specified the effect of exhaustion as duration since the last 
event, indicated by the year of the previous event (or the year of the first 
spell for an SMSA with no events). To test the idea that the amount of 
time since the last ethnic protest or conflict event affects antibusing activ- 
ity, we include the year of the previous event in these models. If we are 
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correct, this indicator of the passage of time since previous ethnic protests 
or conflicts should negatively affect the гаќе. 26 


RESULTS 


Given the fact that information on residential and school segregation in 
SMSAs is available for two slightly different sets of SMSAs during this 
period, we first present analyses of the effects of residential and school 
segregation separately. Then we present analyses of that subset of SMSAs 
for which both measures of segregation are available. In this way we can 
exploit the maximum number of observations on residential and school 
segregation and compare these results with a smaller subset of SMSAs 
(see table A1 for a list of SMSAs in each of the three analyses). Our first 
analysis presents the effects of residential segregation from 1970 to 1990 
for 60 SMSAs for which complete information on racial conflict, popula- 
tion, poverty, and residential segregation is available. These 60 SMSAs 
had 132 antibusing events (uncensored spells that ended in an antibusing 
event) over the 1970—90 period.?' Our second analysis examines the ef- 
fects of school desegregation in 58 SMSAs for which school segregation 
measures are separated into the constituent central cities and suburban 
regions. This second analysis analyzes data on 144 antibusing events 
during 1968-90. Our third analysis uses data on 127 events from 37 
SMSAs that have information on both residential exposure and school 
desegregation, during 1970—90.28 

We define an antibusing event as a collective action in which the main 
motivation articulated by participants is to obstruct a proposed or ongo- 


26 To see if there were changes in the effects across periods, we interacted all key 
variables with this measure but found no significant interaction effects. 


27 If an SMSA has an antibusing event during 1970-90 (or 1968—90 for the school 
desegregation analysis), then the first observation in an SMSA is uncensored at the 
time of the first observed antibusing event. Each SMSA has one right-censored spell 
that ends in December 31, 1990. Thus, an SMSA with no events of any kind will 
have one censored spell with a duration time of 21 years (no events in any year from 
1970 through 1990). 


28 Our measures of the covariates are constant over time. Concretely this means that, 
for example, in the school desegregation data, a spell ending with an antibusing event 
prior to 1976 ends before our observations on change in segregation have completely 
ended (since they are measured over the 1968—76 period as a whole). Ideally, we 
would have preferred measures of yearly changes in segregation. Unfortunately, resi- 
dential and school segregation data from the same SMSAs are available to us from 
only two time points. Since most of the publicly available data sets sample different 
School districts each year, we have been unable to find time-series data for this same 
set of SMSAs over the 1968—90 period (Office for Civil Rights 1968, 1979; Welch and 
Light 1987). We therefore warn the reader to interpret our results cautiously due to 
these limitations. 
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ing busing program designed to achieve racial balance. Most antibusing 
events over this period were protests. These protests took a variety of 
forms, including meetings, rallies, picketing, and boycotts, as well as a 
small number of riots. Rallies were the most popular form of antibusing 
protest, followed by boycotts. Confrontations between busing supporters 
and the police also erupted on many occasions, especially in Louisville, 
Chicago, and Boston. 

The number of antibusing events varies considerably among SMSAs. 
Table A1 lists the number of antibusing protests in each SMSA. While 
most SMSAs had no events, one-third of our SMSAs had at least one 
protest, and Chicago and Boston had over 40 antibusing events during 
1968—90. Using event-history methods allows us to cope with censoring 
and to test specific hypotheses about duration dependence.” For exam- 
ple, we test the hypothesis that the rate of antibusing protest and conflict 
declines with time since the previous ethnic or racial protest or conflict 
event in an SMSA. 

Figure 2 plots the counts of 132 antibusing events (analyzed in table 1 
below) that occurred over the 1970—90 period in the 60 SMSAs analyzed 
in the residential exposure analysis against all other kinds of ethnic pro- 
tests and conflicts that we coded over this period. The peaks and troughs 
for each type are quite different—antibusing activity rises and peaks 
during the mid-1970s, but then its incidence declines sharply toward the 
end of that decade, while peak periods of all other forms of ethnic conflict 
and protest occur in the late 1960s, around the year 1980, and again in 
1987. Such differences suggest that antibusing protests and conflicts had 
origins different from the origins of other forms of ethnic or racial unrest. 

It may be useful to discuss the distribution of events over time within 
SMSAs as well, since this is the information used to calculate the rate of 
antibusing protests in each city. Of the 132 events that took place from 
1970 to 1990 (analyzed in tables 1 and 3 below), 50% о all first busing 
protests in any SMSA occurred from January 1970 through tbe end of 
March 1973 and 5046 occurred after that date, with the greatest number 
taking place in 1971. After an initial protest or conflict had occurred in 


29 We follow Kalbfleisch and Prentice (1980, pp. 168—72) and test the assumption that 
a cause-specific hazard-rate model is appropriate. Past research suggests that the rate 
of antibusing activity is positively affected by the timing of other kinds of events 
organized around race and ethnicity; civil rights marches, race riots, or racial and 
ethnic unrest of all kinds apparently raise rates of ethnic conflict involving any target. 
The maximum likelihood estimator used in analyzing regressions of durations between 
events accommodates information on multiple ethnic events by censoring spells that 
do not end in antibusing protests (see Tuma and Hannan 1984; Carroll and Huo 
1987). Our results comparing the causal structure of antibusing events to models of 
other kinds of ethnic disturbances support our decision. 
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Fic. 2.—Antibusing events (triangles) and all other racial and ethnic events 
(stars) in 60 SMSAs, 1970—90. 


an SMSA, the average interval to a subsequent protest or conflict was 
relatively short (about four months). First events occurred any time be- 
tween the early days of 1965 through the end of 1980 (but none after that 
year). Subsequent events took place from the late 1960s through the end 
of 1982. So, although antibusing protests and conflicts were still occurring 
by the end of 1982, antibusing protests and conflicts were closely spaced 
in time within each SMSA that experienced an antibusing protest or 
conflict. 


Residential Exposure Analysis 


Consider first the effects of initial (1970) levels of exposure and isolation 
on the rate of antibusing activity in table 1. SMSAs where whites! resi- 
dential isolation (from ail other groups) was greatest had significantly 
higher rates of antibusing protest. This pattern suggests that antibusing 
protests were mobilized most frequently where whites' isolation was ini- 
tially high. All three columns in table 1 also show that the initial level 
of whites’ exposure to African-Americans did not affect this rate signifi- 
cantly.?? 


30 In each of the following analyses, we control for the effect of population size, class, 
and racial composition on the duration between antibusing events (or length of waiting 
times). Each model also contains seven parameters indicating duration dependence: 
for less than one day, one day, less than a week, several months, six months to a 
year, and one to five years’ time since the previous event of any kind. 
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EFFECTS OF CHANGES IN WHITES’ RESIDENTIAL EXPOSURE TO BLACKS („РЁ) AND 
CHANGES IN WHITEs’ ISOLATION LEVELS („Р#) ON THE RATE OF 
ANTIBUSING EVENTS IN 60 SMSAs, 1970—90 











MopEL 
1 2 3 
Intercept idee eh 201*** 207*** 201*** 
(41.2) (42.7) (42.7) 
In(population), 1969 ...................... .184 .352* .296 
(.179) (.199) (.193) 
Southern region ............................ .854%* —.011 .491 
` (.332) (.442) (.360) 
Proportion of whites in lower middle 
or working class ............ eese 3.31 11.2** 9.14** 
(2.80) (3.98) (3.94) 
Whites' residential exposure to 
blacks (,PE), 1970 ..................... 1.45 —1.93 10.4 
(6.96) (7.36) (8.73) 
Whites’ residential isolation (,,P*), 
Она 13.6*** 17.0*** 25.6*** 
(3.64) (3.95) (6.55) 
Change in whites’ residential expo- 
sure to blacks, 1970-80 ............... 57.1** 
(18.0) 
Change in whites! residential isola- 
tion, 1970-80 ........... eee —25.9** 
(10.5) 
School opening had-antibusing 
еуелп. eam .961*** .961*** ‚944*** 
(.242) (.242) (.243) 
Duration: 
Less than 24 hours ....: Е 11.0*** 11.4*** 11.1*** 
(.600) (.623) (.600) 
1-2 days. с.н 10.6*** 10.3*** 10.9*** 
(.667) (.630) (.600) 
СООГА 9.19*** 9.56*** 9.30**** 
(.596) (.624) (.596) 
8—30 days ........ аа... 7.7259 8.07%** 7,8244% 
(.608) (.635) (.607) 
1—5 months ............. eee 6.19*** 6.52*** 6.28*** 
(.601) (.622) (.598) 
6—12 months eese 4.46*** 4.61*** 4.45 *** 
(.672) (.680) (.668) 
1-5 years мушкын кан. 3.30*** 3.54%#% 3.34*** 
(.603) (.612) (.597) 
Time since previous spell ............... —.113*** —.120*** —.121*** 
(.021) (.022) (.022) 
Log likelihood .............................: — 301.8 — 297.0 — 298.8 





NOTE.—Asymptotic SEs in parentheses; N (uncensored spells) = 132; significance measured by one- 
tailed t-tests. 
*Р<.05. 
** P< 01. 
*** р < ‚001. 
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The pattern of results in columns 1, 2, and 3 suggests that high levels 
of racial isolation of whites reflect a culture of “American apartheid" 
that encourages resistance to desegregation (Massey and Denton 1993). 
That is, our results show that in SMSAs where all-white neighborhoods 
initially predominated, white residents mobilized against school integra- 
tion (net of the effects of changes in isolation ог exposure).?! We interpret 
these results as indicating that whites will be more likely to mobilize 
where integration threatens the legacy of white privilege. We return to 
this notion of white privilege below. 

Changes in vesidential exposure and isolation. —Did shifts in whites' 
exposure to blacks and shifts in whites’ isolation affect the rate of antibus- 
ing activity? The results in columns 2 and 3 in table 1 show clearly that 
they did.” First consider column 2, which includes a measure of changes in 
interracial exposure over the 1970—80 decade. The results indicate that an in- 
crease in whites' exposure to African-Americans over the 1970—80 period 
increased the rate of antibusing events (over and above the effect of an 
SMSA’s initial interracial exposure level). More concretely, raising whites’ 
exposure to African-Americans from the first to third quartile levels over 
this decade increased the rate of antibusing activity over 200%.33 


31 It may be helpful here to discuss how this effect is calculated. The estimated effect 
on the rate is calculated by taking the natural log of the product of the coefficient of 
whites' isolation (13.6) and the level of this indicator at the first quartile (.842) and 
at the third quartile (.944; taken from table 1, col. 1). The effect over the interquartile 
range is estimated by multiplying the result by the first and third quartile level of the 
variable. The antilog of this number is the multiplier of the rate, which we can 
compare across this interquartile range. In column 1 of table 1, the coefficient of 13.6 
indicates that as one goes from the first to third quartile the effect on the rate increases 
over fourfold. Another way to think about this effect is that the rate of antibusing 
activity is four times higher in the 15 SMSAs where whites are most isolated in 1970 
than in the 15 SMSAs where whites are initially least isolated. 

32 Since cols. 2 and 3 each add the indicators of shift in isolation and interracial 
contact, the two comparisons with col. 1 directly test whether the addition of more 
variables in each case improves the fit of the model significantly. The difference 
between likelihood ratios of adjacent nested models in cols. 2 and 1, e.g., has a 
chi-square distribution with degrees of freedom equal to the number of constraints 
that have been freed. For example, a likelihood ratio test between cols. 1 and 2 
calculates the difference between — 297.0 and — 301.8. Twice this difference (9.6, df 
= 1) is significant at the .05 level. Column 3 adds a measure of changes in whites’ 
isolation (from any group). Similarly, we can calculate a likelihood ratio test between 
cols. 1 and 3. Twice this difference is 6.0, which is also significant at the .05 level (df 
= 1). Thus, cols. 2 and 3 fit the data significantly better than the model in col. 1, so 
we focus our discussion on cols. 2 and 3. 

33 In this example from table 1, col. 2, the coefficient of change in exposure (57.1) 
indicates that as one goes from the first to the third quartile of whites' exposure to 
blacks, the effect on the rate doubles (or rises over 200%). Thus, although the changes 
in the interracial exposure index are small, they increase the rate significantly (table 
A1 lists the amount of change in exposure for all SMSAs). 
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A closer look at our results in table 1 suggests that those SMSAs where 
whites experienced less residential isolation (with other whites) and more 
exposure to African-Americans over the 1970—80 decade experienced sig- 
nificantly more antibusing protests than did those SMSAs that experi- 
enced either no change or a rise in residential isolation of whites. Though 
our regional stereotypes might suggest otherwise, these effects of exposure 
and isolation hold when the southern region is included as a control 
variable as well as when regional effects are omitted. 

In general, whites’ isolation level dropped over this period, but the 
effects were not uniform. Column 3 adds a measure of changes in whites' 
isolation. Those SMSAs that maintained higher levels of isolation (i.e., 
changed the least) had the lowest rates of antibusing activity, as antici- 
pated. The estimates in column 3 imply that the rate of antibusing activ- 
ity in cities where whites maintained their high levels of isolation (in the 
first, or lowest, quartile range of changes in isolation) was only half of 
what it was in cities where whites' isolation level declined more (compar- 
ing the first with the third quartile). The mean decline in residential 
isolation is —.0344, and the standard deviation is .0247. The parameter 
for the change in whites’ isolation variable, — 25.9 in column 3, tells us 
that if the drop in whites’ isolation level is one standard deviation away 
from the mean change in isolation then the rate of antibusing activity 
increases 190%. Thus, our results support the competition theory view 
that even small deviations in isolation and exposure rates far whites and 
blacks generate statistically significant increases in the rates of antibusing 
activity.“ 

Lieberson’s (1980) analysis of racial segregation at the turn of the cen- 
tury suggests another way to explore the implications of these results. 
He argued that hostility and the resegregation of African-Americans in 
cities could be seen as the result of whites’ desire to maintain a constant 
level of distance from African-Americans. What if there had been no 
increase in exposure of whites to African-Americans during the 1970s? 
Relative to the maximum observed change, communities with no increase 


34 Some have questioned our results because the absolute changes in residential isola- 
tion appear relatively small (and for some SMSAs, segregation levels actually rose). 
Whethe? changes in P* seem large or small to us as analysts is not at issue here. What 
is more relevant is whether or not shifts in residential isolation are systematically 
related to the antibusing event rate in SMSAs. In other words, we ask whether a 25% 
or 50% or 75% change in the observed rate of interracial exposure systematically 
affects the rate of antibusing activity (see table A1 for the precise figures for each 
SMSA). Put simply, our results for shifts in whites’ interracial exposure to blacks and 
for shifts in whites’ isolation shown in table 1 imply that residential contact and 
isolation are significantly and systematically related to antibusing mobilization for a 
large number of SMSAs in the direction that we have hypothesized. 
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in interracial contact would have had a rate of antibusing activity that 
was one-eighth the size of those SMSAs with the maximum shift in inter- 
racial contact. 

The results in table 1 are consistent with our hypothesis that the rate 
would decline sharply as time passed since the previous event (of any 
kind). Indeed, the effect of duration is monotonic. Above we argued that 
contagion can be understood as an implication of a process of increasing 
the salience of ethnic and racial boundaries. That is, we posited that the 
effect of ethnic activity would be most potent just after an ethnic conflict 
or protest, as the media, public opinion surveys, and everyday conversa- 
tions focus attention on highly dramatic instances of racial unrest. We 
also argued that over time these effects would dissipate. Put differently, 
in the one or two days immediately following an incident of ethnic or 
racial conflict, urban areas are most vulnerable to similar outbreaks of 
collective violence. 

There is also evidence for a second type of contagion effect in those 
SMSAs that had an antibusing protest during the first few weeks in 
September (when tensions over busing were likely to run high). Evidently 
the fact that an SMSA witnessed such an event in its history during 
the month of September increased its chance of experiencing another 
antibusing event (more than if the first antibusing protest in an SMSA 
occurred during another month and more than if an SMSA had no anti- 
busing protests). 

The coincidence of the timing of antibusing protests with school open- 
ings should not be surprising, since most busing plans were implemented 
at the beginning of the academic calendar. Indeed, as table 1 shows, 37 
subsequent events (or 2896 of all 132 of the uncensored spells) occurred 
during the month of September of some year. But we see in table 1 that 
SMSAs with a prior history of volatile and racially polarized school- 
openings had rates of antibusing activity that were two and one-half 
times the rate in SMSAs without this history (in cols. 1, 2, and 3). Because 
of the regularity of the school calendar, antibusing activists can anticipate 
dates and organizational activities of school boards, parents, and teach- 
ers, thus allowing for communication and mobilization among potential 
antibusing recruits. We can also speculate that events surrounding partic- 
ularly tumultuous school openings are recalled in the collective memory 
of a community. Such memories are probably reinforced and sharpened 
by retrospective news articles about antibusing protests and further in- 


35 The three SMSAs that experienced either no increase or a decrease in interracial 
exposure with blacks were Birmingham, Alabama, Paterson, New Jersey, and Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. In all other 57 SMSAs, whites experienced at least some mini- 
mal increase in residential contact with blacks over the 1970—80 decade. 
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tensified by local boards and teachers who face the beginning of the new 
school year with trepidation. 

At first glance, being located in the South appears to raise rates of 
antibusing protests, as can be seen in column 1 of table 1. However, 
when the effect of increase in interracial contact is included, as it is in 
columns 2 and 3, the effect of southern location disappears. The results 
in column 3 suggest that changes in interracial exposure for whites in 
neighborhoods contribute to the rate even when the effects of the South 
(where whites and blacks have had higher rates of interracial residential 
exposure) are controlled. Our results underscore findings that indicate 
that structural patterns of initial levels of and changes in interracial expo- 
sure are more relevant for understanding race relations than are regional 
differences (Massey and Denton 1989). 

Sensitivity analysis.— The above discussion examines only one kind 
of regional effect. Here we consider another plausible one that is related 
to the skewed distribution of antibusing protests (see table A1). Because 
only a handful of SMSAs had many antibusing protests, one natural 
question might be whether our analysis is overinfluenced by the large 
number of protests that occurred in Louisville, Chicago, New York, and 
Boston. In other words, one source of unobserved heterogeneity could 
be relabeled as “SMSA effects” that are related to some unmeasured 
features of those SMSAs with many events. For instance, since Boston's 
SMSA contributed 48 out of the total of 132 events analyzed in table 1, 
it seemed reasonable to also explore whether there are specific sources of 
heterogeneity that are present in Boston or northeastern SMSAs. 

Although it is generally believed that the Northeast (or Boston) op- 
posed busing more vehemently than other regions, including dummy 
variables for regional effects in models did not alter our results in any of 
the-models or functional forms that were examined with these data. We 
also conducted a sensitivity analysis for all SMSAs that disproportion- 
ately contributed to the antibusing movement: Boston, Louisville, Chi- 
cago, and New York (see table A1 for comparison with counts of anti- 
busing protests from all SMSAs).*° We found that including dummy 
variables for Louisville, Boston, New York, and Chicago in all of our 
models did not alter any effects (or their significance levels) reported here. 
In fact, although these SMSAs appear to be overly represented in the 
total number of antibusing protests, only the dummy variable indicating 
a Boston location was statistically significant (and positive). 


36 We thank an anonymous reviewer for suggesting this sensitivity analysis. Neverthe- 
less, we think that making causal inferences from this analysis might be misleading, 
because in effect it places SMSAs with high rates of antibusing events on both sides 
of the equation. Thus, we mention these sensitivity findings only as additional support 
for the reported results. 
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Effects of white lower middle and wovking class.—There is some evi- 
dence for the argument that SMSAs with a larger white working-class 
population had higher rates of antibusing events (as predicted in hypothe- 
sis 6). The effect of the white working and lower class is positive in 
column 1 and it is positive and significant in columns 2 and 3 in table 1. 
Once minority composition, population size, and residential segregation 
patterns are taken into account, class composition (as indicated by the 
rate of whites in the lower middle and working class) is systematically 
related to antibusing protest.? 

It might be useful here to compare the magnitude of class composition 
effects in the same manner to those found for residential exposure and 
isolation. In column 2 the coefficient indicating the effect of the propor- 
tion of lower-middle- and working-class residents in an SMSA is 11.2; 
which tells us that, compared to SMSAs in the lowest quartile, those in 
the highest quartile had rates of antibusing activity that were 192% 
higher. This suggests that the effect of class is nearly as potent as the 
effects of change in interracial exposure and contact. It also parallels 
many of the case studies that have claimed that leadership and support of 
the antibusing movement is based in white working-class communities. 38 

The positive effects of white working class on the rate of antibusing 
activity is also consistent with competition theory arguments as well as 
other class composition arguments suggested by James (1989).39 Our re- 


37 Given the interrelationship of race and class segregation, one might expect multicol- 
linearity to be a problem in these analyses. Yet, surprisingly, the correlation between 
most variables. is quite low (See table АЗ). Only two variables are highly correlated: 
percentage of nonwhites in SMSAs in 1959 and whites’ exposure to blacks in 1970. 
They are correlated at .79 for the 37 SMSAs used in table 3 and at .82 for the 60 
SMSAs employed in table 1. This high correlation is to be expected since the percent- 
age of nonwhites in SMSAs is used in the calculation of the exposure index. We 
decided to omit this variable based on this high correlation. We also conducted the 
same analysis shown in table 1 using the dissimilarity index measures applied to 
residential census tracts. The results are very similar to those shown in col. 3 of table 
1. That is, SMSAs with declining levels of racial dissimilarity had significantly higher 
rates of antibusing protests. However, it is important to also note that the two mea- 
sures are not equivalent: the exposure index is a measure of racial isolation while the 
dissimilarity index is a measure of the evenness of distribution of racial groups across 
some units, such as occupations or census tracts. Because our theoretical argument 
rests on forces of interracial contact and decline in isolation (measured here by the 
„РЁ and ,,P% indexes of interracial exposure and isolation respectively) and because 
our empirical investigations did not suggest otherwise, we use the exposure index. 

38 We also examined the effect of the proportion of affluent white residents to see if 
there were any class effects at the upper end of the spectrum. Neither the proportion of 
black nor white affluent residents affected the rate of antibusing activity significantly. 
3 Taylor (1986) would argue that the number of blacks in poverty would be more 
salient to whites’ mobilization against school integration, because the presence of a 
larger black underclass in a metropolitan region would activate antibusing protest. 
The same models seen in tables 1, 2, and 3 were examined with the percentage of 
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sults suggest that collective action is affected by shifts in interracial con- 
tact in schools and neighborhoods as well as by class differences within 
SMSAs. | 

The other primary effects shown in table 1 are straightforward. As 
other scholars of racial unrest have documented, the most populous ur- 
ban areas are more prone to racial unrest than are SMSAs with fewer 
residents. Second, we note that the year of the previous event has the 
expected negative effect and it is significant. That is, there is a temporal 
trend toward lower rates. 


School Desegregation Analysis 


We next examine the effect of the initial level and of a change in the 
level of school segregation in the center city of an SMSA on the rate of 
antibusing events in 58 SMSAs during 1968—90 (see table 2). We turn 
first to the evidence on our key argument that both initial levels of segre- 
gation and the magnitude of increase in racial desegregation in schools 
should spark antibusing activity. Adding the measure of school desegre- 
gation to the model in column 1 supports this hypothesis.“ The results 
in columns 2 and 3 both suggest that school desegregation from 1968 to 
1976 significantly raised rates of antibusing activity and that these effects 
are net of the effects of minority proportions and initial segregation levels 
in these schools. 

Again, the effect was strong in substantive terms. Comparing the first 
and third quartile of the observed declines in the segregation index, we 
find an eightfold difference in the rate. Alternatively, the coefficient for 
the effect of a decrease in school segregation (5.29 in col. 2) suggests that 
a decrease of one standard deviation (.238) from the mean level of school 
desegregation over 1968—76 (— .230) increased the antibusing event rate 
3.5 times. In column 3, increasing the level of desegregation by one 
standard deviation increases the rate of antibusing activity by nearly 
threefold. 


blacks in poverty (as well as with the percentage of blacks in the working class). 
Black poverty rate had no significant effects on the rate in any model examined. 
White poverty rate affected the rate of antibusing events only in col. 3. Nor did the 
overall poverty rate (of all groups), or growth in poverty (1959—69) have systematic 
effects on this rate. 

40 We note here that our results are extremely robust. These results for school desegre- 
gation in table 2 were unaltered (and often identical) in many parametric and nonpara- 
metric specifications, including Weibull, Gompertz, log-logistic, and other propor- 
tional hazard models. Models reported in tables 1-3 used the PROC LIFEREG 
procedures (with different specifications) found in the SAS User's Guide: Statistics, 
version 5 (SAS Institute 1985). 
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TABLE 2 


EFFECTS OF SCHOOL DESEGREGATION AND FEDERAL-COURT-ORDERED BUSING ON 
RATE OF ANTIBUSING PROTESTS IN 58 SMSAs, 1968—90 











MODEL 
1 2 3 
Intercepts. пили OREL 122.2**** 121.7*** 123.5*** 
(32.6) (35.5) (35.6) 
In(population), 1969 ...................... .001 .595** .613** 
(.138) (.224) (.229) 
Southern region ............................ 1.15%** .789** .884** 
(.303) (.328) (.343) 
Proportion black in center city 
Schools, 1968 ............................ —2.76*** 1.85* 1.76 
(.771) (1.07) (1.10) 
Proportion black in subur- 
ban schools, 1968 ...................... —4.27** —3.88** —3.90** 
(1.71) (1.63) (1.60) 
White poverty rate, 1969 ................ — 18.5* 1.09 2.08 
(8.98) (10.0) (9.95) 
School opening had antibusing 
OVEN te seien ear ted 1.21*** 1.05*** 1.01*** 
(.241) (.239) (.239) 
School segregation, center city, 
1968: PE .775 .835 .986 
(1.21) (1.55) (1.61) 
Decline in school segregation, center 
city, 1968-76 ............................ 5,29*** 4.5]*** 
(.958) (.117) 
Federally manadated school desegre- 
gation, center city ..................... .467 
(.395) 
Duration: 
Less than 24 hours ..................... 10.4*** 10.3*** 10.3*** 
(.528) (.538) (.538) 
1-2 Чауз ини: 10.2*** 9.90*** 9.84*** 
(.613) (.622) (.624) 
3—7-dàys ciet КИ 8.82*** 8.55*** 8.50*** 
(.533) (.540) (.541) 
8-30 days ................................ 7.30*** 7.15*** 7.10*** 
(.539) (.552) (.553) 
2-5 months сузылу шиир 5.77*** 5.58*** 5.55*** 
(.526) (.533) (.535) 
6-12 ттоп{һ$............................. 3.90*** 3.91*** 3.88*** 
(.602) (.614) (.615) 
1-5: years она: 3.27*** 3.34*** 3.26*** 
(.526) (.536) (.539) 
Time since previous spell ............... — .064*** —.070*** —.071*** 
(.017) (.018) (.018) 
Log likelihood .............................. — 354.6 — 336.9 — 336.2 


NOTE.—Asymptotic SEs in parentheses; N (uncensored spells) = 144; significance measured by one- 
tailed t-tests. 
* P < .05. 
** P< 0]. 
*** p < 001. 
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As the work of James (1989) and others might suggest, the effect of a 
southern location is significant in all three columns in table 2. However, 
when these are compared to models without controls for southern loca- 
tion, desegregation effects remain just as strong. This means that desegre- 
gation raised the rate significantly, net of regional differences. Moreover, 
in separate equations that tested for a northeastern regional effect, we 
found no significant effect. 

Next we consider the possibility that the federal source of desegregation 
affects the rate of antibusing activity. The results in column 3 are 
straightforward: although it is positive, the coefficient for federally man- 
dated busing is not statistically significant. The pattern seen in table 2 
suggests that antibusing activity is more sensitive to everyday interracial 
contact than to the threat implied by federally mandated integration 
plans. 

As was the case in table 1, the baseline rate for the seven duration 
pieces indicates that an SMSA with more recent incidents of ethnic unrest 
had significantly higher rates of antibusing activity and that this effect 
declines sharply as time passes. The decline in the duration coefficients 
implies that the rate of antibusing events drops monotonically as time 
passes with no new ethnic disturbances. Nevertheless, a previous ethnic 
protest or conflict raises the rate of antibusing activity, and this effect 
persists for up to five years. Table 2 also suggests that larger SMSAs and 
SMSAs in the South have higher rates of antibusing activity, even when 
changes in school segregation levels and previous antibusing events are 
taken into account. 

The results in table 2 for a historical measure of tumultuous school 
openings also parallel those reported in table 1. In both analyses, if the 
past event in an SMSA was both an antibusing event and it took place 
during the first weeks of school, then the chance that another antibusing 
protest would occur is significantly higher. Indeed, the rate is nearly 
three times higher in SMSAs that had an antibusing event during the 
month of September compared to an SMSA that witnessed more peaceful 
school openings. 

Because the class composition measure is only available for a subset 
of SMSAs that also have school desegregation measures, we are limited 
to measures of white poverty in table 2 (but see table 3 for the relevant 
models that include white working class and school desegregation). Here 
our measure of class differences, indicated by the white poverty rate, is 
either negative or it is not significant. Black poverty rate had no signifi- 
cant effect either (models not shown). Taken together, these findings 
imply that the rate of antibusing events was greatest in large metropolitan 
regions that were desegregating their schools, regardless of poverty rates. 

Neither the size of the African-American population in SMSAs nor the 
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size of this population in city and suburban schools measured separately 
has a positive effect on the rate of antibusing events. These findings for 
the effect of African-American proportions in city and suburban schools 
run counter to what most experts on desegregation would have expected 
(Orfield 1983; James 1989). Because the effect of African-American pro- 
portions in suburbs is negative (and always significant in table 2), our 
results raise doubts about the notion that a higher proportion of African- 
Americans in suburbs would intensify racial tensions in the center cities 
undergoing busing. 


Combined Residential Exposure and School Desegregation Analysis 


Since residence determines school assignment in most regions of the 
United States, school segregation by race tends to reflect patterns of 
residential segregation (although they are not perfectly correlated; Orfield 
and Monfort 1988; James 1989). It is equally likely that changes in one 
will be reflected in changes in the other. Forces that affect this dynamic 
are complicated, and they involve legal residence requirements of school 
systems, socioeconomic factors, and patterns of racial hostilities that 
maintain high levels of segregation. Table 3 presents estimates of models 
that include the effects of both residential exposure and school segre- 
gation.*! 

The key comparisons are among the nested models in columns 2 and 
3, which add the effects of school desegregation and federal mandates to 
the effects of initial and changing levels of interracial contact (,,P#) in 
the baseline model in column 1. The pattern of results in table 3 provides 
further evidence that school desegregation significantly provoked the an- 
tibusing movement over this period. The effects of decreasing school 
segregation are potent and significant in both columns 2 and 3. One way 
to illustrate this is to compare an observed effect of desegregation that is 
one standard deviation higher than the average change in segregation. 
If school segregation levels fall by just one standard deviation away from 
the mean decrease in segregation, the coefficient of 5.06 in column 2 
indicates that the rate of antibusing activity rises 30096 above that experi- 
enced in those center cities in which segregation dropped by only average 
amounts. 

Since federal policies supporting residential desegregation and school 
desegregation coincided during the 1970—90 period, it makes sense to 
examine the effect of these processes on antibusing activity simulta- 


41 See table A1 for the 37 SMSAs with complete data on class composition, residential 
exposure, and school desegregation. 
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TABLE 3 


EFFECTS OF RESIDENTIAL AND SCHOOL DESEGREGATION ON ANTIBUSING PROTESTS 
у IN 37 SMSAs, 1970-90 


MODEL 
1 2 3 
ЕЕ ЗДРАВНИЦЫ n— Han 
Intercept .............. een 191*** 208*** 207*** 
(39.7) (44.3) (44.2) 
In(population), 1969 ...................... .206 .716** ‚717** 
(.147) (.343) (.343) 
Southern region ............................ .452 .654 .656 
(.457) (.492) (.492) 
Proportion of whites in lower middle 
and working class ...................... 4.97 — 6.40 — $.86 
(3.83) (4.69) (7.81) 
Whites' residential exposure to 
blacks („Рў), 1970 ..................... —20.9*** .628 1.01 
(6.03) (6.83) . (19.2) 
Change in whites' residential expo- 
sure to blacks, 1970—80 ............... 24.1 14.1 14.7 
(18.7) (17.9) (19.2) 
School opening had antibusing event 1.04*** .840**= .838*** 
(.244) (.243) (.244) 
School segregation, center city, 1968 —.968 —.926 
(1.89) (1.89) 
Decline in school segregation, center 
City, 1968—76 .....................-.}][ү 5.06*** 4.90** 
(1.16) (2.21) 
Federally mandated school desegrega- 
tion, center city ........................- .064 
(.749) 
Duration: 
Less than 24 hours .....: ОРЕ 10.7*** 10.2*** 10.2*** 
(.584) (.618) (.620) 
1-2 days лигинин ыр 10.3*** 9.63*** 9.63*** 
(.658) (.690) (.690) 
3—7 days пеллет 8.96*** 8.38*** 8.38*** 
(.589) (. 622) (.623) 
8-30: days euim etna desea sal 7.36 *** 6.77*** 6.77*** 
(.598) (.634) (.635) 
1-5 months .................. eere 5.86*** 5.32*** 5.32*** 
(.591) (.614) (.614) 
6—12 months .......... eee] 4.38*** 4.11*** 4.11*** 
(.690) (.708) (.708) 
1—5 years «нение 3.02*** 2.79*** 2.80*** 
(.582) (.616) (.616) 
Time since previous spell ............... —.098*** —.113*** —.113*** 
(.022) (.023) (.023) 
Log likelihood .............................: —307.2 — 292.9 — 292.8 





NOTE.—Asymptotic SEs in parentheses; № (uncensored spells) = 127; significance measured by one- 
tailed /-tests. 
* P < .05. 
** P< OL. 
»** p < 001. 
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neously. First, it is instructive to note that whites experienced an increase 
in interracial contact with blacks in all 37 SMSAs except Birmingham, 
Paterson, and Philadelphia (see table A1). School desegregation was also 
common; the majority of center cities in the 37 SMSAs in table 3 experi- 
enced a decline in school segregation by race. 

Given the trend toward increased interracial contact experienced by 
whites, it may be useful to examine which SMSAs maintained high levels 
of racial separation in schools and neighborhoods. Nine center cities in 
SMSAs in table 3 either increased or had no decrease in their level of 
racial segregation in schools; these include Chicago, Cleveland, Jersey 
City, New York, Newark, Paterson, Philadelphia, Seattle, and Washing- 
ton, D.C. (see table A1). Of these nine SMSAs that did not desegregate 
their schools, in only two did whites also experience less interracial expo- 
sure to blacks (Paterson and Philadelphia). Yet these patterns of racial 
polarization took place in only a few cities. This means that at the same 
time that the experience of school desegregation was becoming wide- 
spread, whites' exposure to African-Americans was also rising in most 
residential settings as well. Our point is that these general trends did not 
affect antibusing activity evenly across SMSAs. 

Furthermore, given the educational context of antibusing protests, it 
is not surprising that school desegregation affected antibusing activity 
more than residential exposure did. When both are included in the mod- 
els, school desegregation has a more potent effect on antibusing activity 
than does an increase in interracial exposure. School desegregation 
achieved by any means also had a more potent effect on antibusing activ- 
ity than did federally implemented plans. The successful implementation 
of local school desegregation incited protests beyond the effects attribut- 
able to declines in whites' residential isolation and federally implemented 
desegregation policies. 

Once other factors are added to the baseline model in column 1, initial 
levels of residential contact of whites with blacks do not affect the rate. 
Furthermore, none of the models show evidence that initial or changing 
levels of interracial exposure raised the rate of antibusing activity signifi- 
cantly. In all models where it is included, the key factor raising rates of 
antibusing activity is the decline in levels of racial segregation in schools 
(cols. 2 and 3). Again, federal intervention in school desegregation does 
not appear to raise the rate of antibusing events independently, once its 
effect on the magnitude of school desegregation is taken into account. 

We note also that the pattern for the effects of duration dependence is 
exactly the same as we reported in previous tables. That is, our measure 
of duration dependence shows that the rate of antibusing activity declines 
as time elapses since the previous ethnic protest or conflict. Somewhat 
surprisingly, these effects are long lasting, suggesting that an SMSA's 
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pattern of past ethnic and racial unrest strongly influences the likelihood 
of an antibusing event, even after five years have passed. And, as before, 
SMSAs with a history of antibusing activity at the beginning of the school 
term have higher rates of antibusing events. 

Interestingly, when only 37 SMSAs are analyzed, the proportion of 
whites who are lower middle and working class does not raise rates of 
whites’ antibusing activity. The same holds true when white poverty 
rate is substituted for the working-class composition measure. Indicators 
of both white poverty and white working class have negative (but not 
significant) effects on the rate. These insignificant results for the white 
lower middle and working class in this table run counter to our competi- 
tion argument as well as to most class-based theories. 

Interestingly, the effect of southern location is insignificant in all three 
models (although it is always positive). Evidently, where school desegre- 
gation has been most effective, mobilization of protest against busing of 
African-American children takes place independent of regional differ- 
ences. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


We began with the observation that integrationist policies designed to 
desegregate schools and neighborhoods coincided with the rise of antibus- 
ing activity in some (but not all) urban settings in America during the 
mid-1970s. We suggested that competition theory provides a useful way 
to causally link these two countervailing trends in race relations. Compe- 
tition arguments hold that the mechanism underlying racial conflict in- 
volves both perceived and actual threats to dominance based in competi- 
tion for scarce resources. 

We tested this argument with data on school desegregation and resi- 
dential exposure during the mid-1970s. Our results are straightforward. 
School desegregation sharply increased the rate of antibusing activity, 
even when the initial level of school segregation, initial residential expo- 
sure, the size of the SMSA, and its class composition are taken into 
account. Furthermore, we find that federally mandated desegregation 
plans did not independently raise rates of antibusing activity (1.е., net of 
the measurable structural changes in school segregation). These results 
undermine the grievance perspective that would predict that the imposi- 
tion of federal policies provokes protests. Evidently, the anticipated loss 
of local control of schools is not as relevant to antibusing activity as are 
changes in the racial composition of schools over time. Instead the results 
point to the irony that where the federal government had the greatest 
success in desegregating schools, antibusing protests peaked. 

Theoretically, we have attempted to reconcile two opposing and rele- 
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vant perspectives in the study of collective action by recasting grievance 
and structural arguments within a framework of ethnic or racial competi- 
tion. We argued that the mechanism that underlies racial conflict involves 
both perceived and actual threats to whites’ dominance over African- 
Americans. Such threats invoke fears that interracial contact and racial 
competition for scarce resources will rise even more. We think the evi- 
dence shows that (1) increases in whites’ exposure to African-Americans, 
(2) decreases in school segregation, and (3) decreases in whites’ residen- 
tial isolation levels raised rates of antibusing activity by whites, but (4) 
whether desegregation was federally mandated did not affect the rate of 
antibusing activity (net of other effects included in the model). In short, 
indicators of shifts in school desegregation and residential exposure help 
» to explain the whole pattern of results reported here. This pattern sug- 
gests that, although in most cities whites experienced some increase 1n 
residential exposure to blacks in neighborhoods and schools, antibusing 
activity erupted more frequently in settings where this change was great- 
est (holding constant initial levels of residential segregation). Our com- 
bined analysis of residential and school desegregation suggests that the 
impact of integration on unrest depends upon the amount of change that 
takes place, regardless of the initial levels of school and neighborhood 
segregation. 

The conventional view that federal-court-ordered busing sparked the 
grievances that led to antibusing protest does not hold up under scrutiny. 
Instead, it appears that an urban area's history of racial events, interra- 
cial exposure in neighborhoods, residential isolation of whites, and the 
amount of change in interracial contact in schools intensified the rate of 
white mobilization against busing. 

We think that, in part, attempts to settle the debate between resource 
mobilization or political process models and grievance models so far have 
been unsatisfactory because few studies have evaluated in the same study 
the theoretical arguments embedded in these models. Here we have in- 
cluded indicators of both the actual level of change in segregation that 
occurred over the period and an indicator of whether or not desegregation 
was federally mandated prior to the start of this study. Shifts in levels 
of school segregation raised rates of antibusing activity more than shifts 
in residential segregation did. Our results show that antibusing activity 
was far more sensitive to changes in school desegregation than it was to 
the fears raised by threats to local autonomy from a federal authority. 
Such results can be interpreted as support for competition processes indi- 
cated by changes in interracial contact in urban settings. 
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APPENDIX 
TABLE A1 


DATA FOR SMSAs IN ANALYSIS 


























N of 
Antibusing Change Change 
Events, wet, in,Pf, DIndex  inD, 

SMSA 1968—90 1970 1970-80 1968 1968-76 
2 аары Ебра: 
Albany-Schenectedy-Troy 0 023 .005 
Albuquerque ..................... 0 012 .004 
Anaheim-Garden Grove ... 0 004 006 
Atlanta LL ce cd Ra E n Ra nn pe 2 061 029 .910 —.170 
Augusta icerdi niini inanan 3 930 —.550 
АЗ обе аа ERA CR 0 039 .020 
Bakersfield ................ eee 0 017 .009 
Baltimore ................ eee 0 067 023 .820 —.140 
Birmingham ........................ 1 227 —.026 .920 —.120 
Boston .......... 48 017 005 730 —.410 
Buffalo ......... iad 0 024 011 700 —.110 
Charleston ..... a 0 .880 —.300 
Charlotte: педали 1 .730 —.580 
Chattanooga ......... eene 2 .860 —.240 
Chicago: ceres ertt eod ra quete dun 45 .027 .009 .900 .020 
Cincinnati 12:2: nr EIE err Ru -< 0 049 013 .660 —.020 
Cleveland .................. eee 3 032 007 .890 010 
Columbus, Ohio ........................ ee. 1 046 ‚019 
Corpus Christi .......... 0 009 .006 
Dallas-Fort Worth .... 0 033 018 .915 —.355 
Dayton .................... 0 031 018 .870 —.650 
Denver-Boulder ............................... 0 011 015 .830 — .440 
Detroit ааа алара ААН dae 7 047 007 770 —.140 
E]: Paso сень ен 0 015 017 
Flint aoa de oT tees van ex o a 0 .630 —.040 
Fort Lauderdale .............................. 0 016 .018 
Fresno... reete heat err eorr etn 0 014 010 
Gary--East Chicago .... 0 .028 .010 .870 —.050 
Greensboro-Salem ........... 0 .097 .024 .840 —.610 
Greenville-Spartanburg .... ES 1 .850 —.690 
Hartford. удалили 0 .670 .070 
Houston оао 0 .070 .008 .920 —.150 
Indianapolis ..................... eene 0 ‚049 ‚008 ‚770 —.300 
Jackson, Miss. ............ ee 0 .950 —.480 
Jersey City ........ eem 0 .051 .002 .620 .070 
Kansas City snerist 0 .033 .012 .740 —.120 
Los Angeles-Long Beach .... 2 .023 ‚015 ‚900 —.090 
Louisville ........................ 20 .043 016 .800 —.580 
Macon ....... 0 .820 —.290 
Memphis ................ eem 2 .132 .036 .950 —.390 
Miami неее 1 041 033 
Milwaukee ...................- eR I .041 .033 .850 —.300 
Minneapolis ................ een 0 009 007 


TABLE A1 

























(Continued) 
N of 
Antibusing Change Change 
Events, „Р in,Pf, D Index, in D, 

SMSA 1968—90 1970 1970-80 1968 1968—76 
МОБШе ideae eene UC 0 .890 —.310 
Montgomery ................................... 0 .940 —.490 
Nashville-Davidson .......................... 1 .064 .022 .820 —.390 
Nassau-Suffolk ...........ccccsscseeeeeveceeues 0 .026 .004 
New Haven ....................... 0 .540 .060 
New Orleans ............................... 1 .120 .021 .830 —.070 
New York илы erre oves 27 .051 .005 .640 —.060 
Newark ooi итна 0 .056 .008 .790 .040 
Newport News-Hampton ................. 0 .890 —.600 
Norfolk—Virginia Beach .................... 1 .102 .053 .870 —.665 
Oklahoma City -............................... 0 .019 .025 .890 —.630 
Omaha. марина 0 ; ‚790 —.490 
Orlando: иииндин ийил. 0 .840 —.300 
Paterson-Passaic .............................. 0 .049  —.006 .530 .070 
Pensacola ола cese ee eiz 0 .800 —.350 
Philadelphia ...........................s ses 0 .062 —.000 .750 .060 
Phoenix adu ee 0 .012 .006 
Pittsburgh ыл c reete ene 0 .034 .003 .710 —.140 
РогЦапа see etes 0 012 .005 
Providence „саи ныны о .016 .003 
Riverside-San Bernardino ................. 0 .026 .011 
Richmond) о preste det 5 .870 —.570 
Rochester, N.Y. .............................. 2 .032 .015 
Rochester, Minn. ............................. 0 .530 —.020 
Sacramento .................................... 0 .030 .013 
St. Louis .................... 0 .043 .012 .880 — .030 
Salt Lake City-Ogden .. 0 .005 .002 
San Antonio ............... 0 .021 .021 .840 —.180 
San Diego soirs anorni in a 0 .016 .012 .690 —.010 
San Francisco-Oakland .................... 2 .041 .012 ‚655 —.225 
San JOSE кыены ro ete Мааа 0 .012 ‚014 
Seattle-Everett ................................ 0 .013 .008 .650 .000 
Tampa-St. Petersburg ...................... 1 .046 .005 
Toledo: ecin eL teri renis 0 .780 —.130 
Tucson ................... 0 .017 .048 
Washington, D.C. .... 6 .070 .048 .790 .070 
Wilmington ................ 1 .530 — .060 
Youngstown-Warren ........................ 0 .650 .080 





NoTE.— The 60 SMSAs that have values for „РЕ (residential exposure) are analyzed in table 1; the 
58 SMSAs that have values for D (school segregation) are analyzed in table 2; the 37 SMSAs for which 
both values are available are analyzed in table 3. 
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v TABLE A2 


MEANS FOR RESIDENTIAL AND SCHOOL DESEGREGATION COVARIATES 





Variable Mean SD Minimum Maximum 

In(population), 1969 ......................................... 14.25 .76 13.17 16.25 
Proportion black, SMSA, 1969 ........................... .16 .08 .05 .38 
Proportion black, center city schools, 1968 ........... 45 .19 .12 .94 
Proportion black, suburban schools, 1968 ............. .08 .09 .00 .38 
School segregation, 1968 ......................... .80 .10 .53 .95 
White poverty rate, 1969 ................... .08 .02 .05 .19 
Black poverty rate, 1969 .................................. .27 .06 .16 44 
Whites’ residential isolation, 1970 ....................... .90 .06 .70 .96 
Whites’ residential exposure to blacks, 1970 ......... .05 .04 .01 .23 
Southern region ........ нение чин аа: .40 .50 .00 1.00 
Proportion of whites in lower middle or working 

classi yo .17 .04 .07 .23 
Change in whites’ residential isolation, 1970-80 .... —.03 .02 —.11 .02 
Change in whites’ residential exposure to blacks, 

197058075: Tt tei ters edes nod deter AES .01 .01 —.02 .05 
Decline in school segregation, center city, 

196876 дни анха е байкуш .19 .23 .66 —.07 
Federally mandated school desegregation, center 

[uina EE MD .46 .50 .00 1.00 


NOTE.—N - 37. 
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Cultural Complexity: Studies in the Social Organization of Meaning. By 
Ulf Hannerz. New York: Columbia University Press, 1992. Pp. ix+ 347. 


Wendy Griswold 
University of Chicago 


Ulf Hannerz, the Swedish social anthropologist well known for his superb 
ethnographic study of a Washington ghetto (Soulside [New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1969]) as well as other penetrating explorations in 
urban anthropology, has written a book that is intended to change the 
ways in which we think about culture. The old assumptions about culture 
are all wrong for today, he argues in Cultural Complexity, but the new 
ones are not much better. After briskly dispatching both, Hannerz sets 
forth his own principles for the analysis of complex cultures and then 
applies them to two sites of particular complexity: cities and the global 
cultural system. This book is nothing if not ambitious. 

Hannerz suggests that social science's traditional view of culture— 
rooted in anthropological studies of simple, relatively undifferentiated 
societies characterized by “massive intersubjectivity” and redundancy, 
in which *I know, and I know that everybody else knows, and everybody 
else knows that everybody else knows" (p. 42)—cannot adequately ad- 
dress complex cultures. By “complex cultures" Hannerz refers to con- 
temporary cultures in the developed world and sites of intense cultural 
exchange in the developing world (all cultures, he claims, are more com- 
plex than they used to be). Complez cultures are characterized by dra- 
matic asymmetries in the distribution of knowledge, leading to different 
perspectives and increased difficulties in communication ("I know, but 
I don't know if you know, and I don’t know if you know that I know,” 
and so forth). All of this is familiar enough, but Hannerz is interested in 
understanding the impact this situation has on the social distribution of 
meaning. Unlike poststructuralists, Hannerz regards meaning as the chief 
object of cultural analysis, but in this book he focuses less on ideational 
content and more on how meanings are expressed and distributed. 

One way of thinking of complex cultures that has become popular in 
these politically sensitive times is to speak of a “cultural mosaic,” a sort 
of aestheticization of multiculturalism that is attractive to the liberal 
minded. Poppycock, says Hannerz; the mosaic image is static, suggests 
sharp and impenetrable boundaries between component cultures, and 
denies the very asymmetries of meaning distribution, not to mention 
power, that characterize complex cultures in the first place. Instead, 
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cultures must be understood in terms of the flows of meaning within 
and among four organizational frameworks: the form of life (involving 
interactions at the most local level), the state, the market, and explicit 
social/cultural movements. (* Frameworks" strikes me as the wrong met- 
aphor; what Hannerz is describing sounds more like canals and irrigation 
ditches, some of which leak and all of which are frequently rechanneled 
by human and natural intervention.) Meaning flowing through the frame- 
works can be analyzed along six dimensions— baseline, input mode, in- 
put quantity, scale, material resource linkage, and power linkage—that 
may be relatively symmetrical (as in simple societies) or asymmetrical (as 
in complex ones). 

Hannerz's formal language is not especially inviting, and he saves his 
examples for the last part of the book. I will use Hannerz's example of 
San Francisco during the Beat Era to illustrate these meaning flows. 
Here the primary organizational framework would be a cultural move- 
ment, but one that was fostered via form-of-life interactions (e.g., in 
North Beach coffee houses and Kenneth Rexroth's apartment) and that 
received flows of meaning that were to some considerable degree chan- 
neled by the state (many of San Francisco's postwar intellectuals had 
been in western internment camps for conscientious objectors; the gov- 
ernment’s unsuccessful effort to censor Ginsberg’s Howl gave Beat poetry 
free publicity) and by the market (the City Lights Bookstore and local 
galleries both provided venues for intellectual form-of-life interactions 
and generated the wherewithal) Poets, musicians, and artists came to 
the city with comparable baselines of meaning, involving the rejection 
of much of the postwar American culture as "square," but with different 
input modes (media). While the various types of cultural creative agents 
had roughly comparable input quantity among the hip, radio and record- 
ings allowed for asymmetries of scale among the input modes; jazz musi- 
cians, in San Francisco as elsewhere, reached far more people than did 
either poets or visual artists. This asymmetry meant that the meaning 
flow was stronger from jazz to the other arts than it was in the reverse, 
prompting painters to attempt to reproduce jazz rhythms and spontaneity 
in their abstract-expressionist painting and poets to read their poetry to 
jazz accompaniment (a cultural innovation that Hannerz calls “dubi- 
ous"), The intense cultural creativity of the Beat Era in San Francisco 
(and Greenwich Village) was the result not simply of asymmetries but of 
contact among asymmetrically endowed cultural creators. 

If Hannerz's frameworks and dimensions are more than description 
with fancy labels, they must be able to distinguish between greater and 
lesser sites of cultural complexity. After all, any city encompasses more 
heterogeneity than one finds in the countryside, but not all cities are 
culturally generative to any remarkable extent. What made his three 
examples—postwar San Francisco, Vienna at the turn of the century, 
and Calcutta during the 19th-century Bengal Renaissance—especially 
productive of new meanings? The answer seems to be not just multiple 
cultures or asymmetries along the six dimensions—these are necessary 
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but are true of many (not all) modern cities—but an urban social organi- 
zation that allows for meanings to flow from one cultural site to another 
in what Hannerz calls the “urban swirl.” A contrasting example might 
be early and mid-20th-century Los Angeles, which was characterized by 
an immense asymmetry of scale in cultural production (the domination 
of the film industry) organized for a national market and by a combina- 
tion of asymmetry of material resources, power linkages, and a real estate 
market that encouraged multiple ghettoization (the mosaic image may be 
more apt for Los Angeles than most places). Both of these inhibited 
meaning generation at the city level, notwithstanding the influence of 
Hollywood globally. Hence San Francisco made culture, while Los 
Angeles just made money. 

Readers who similarly come up with examples in order to assess the 
value of Hannerz’s frameworks and dimensions will be richly rewarded, 
but it has to be said that the organization of Cultural Complexity, with 
the first two-thirds formal analytic principles and the last one-third exam- 
ples, makes for hard slogging. Furthermore, lapses in editing are irritat- 
ing and liable to impede the book's cwn meaning flow. One example: in 
a footnote to a reference to the "electronic theater state," Hannerz re- 
marks that “the name of one of the greatest recent performers in the 
politics of symbolism indeed turns out to be an anagram of Negara" (p. 
282). This observation is cute, but nowhere is the concept of theater 
state explained and Clifford Geertz’s Negara is not even included in the 
references. Cultural Complexity gives the impression that it was written 
for those already in the know. Both this quality and its organization 
are off-putting and may limit Cultural Complexity’s usefulness in the 
classroom. Notwithstanding its awkward structure, however, it would 
be a pity if this book did not find a wide audience, for Hannerz's analytic 
strategies constitute one of the most intelligent attempts yet made to 
approach contemporary culture with the right tools. 


Cultivating Differences: Symbolic Boundaries and the Making of In- 
equality. Edited by Michéle Lamont and Marcel Fournier. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1992. Pp. xvii + 346. 


Tia DeNora 
University of Exeter 


As the poet Baudelaire once put it, “We walk through symbols all the 
time." Culture is the medium through which our social being occurs. It 
facilitates action and experience, but it also constrains it. To make this 
observation is not only to recognize that culture constrains what a given 
individual can do; simultaneously, culture constrains wko can do what. 
Thus, insofar as agents can be close to or distanced from cultural compe- 
tences, forms of knowledge and marmers, cultural practice is inevitably 
about boundaries. Culture is always inevitably inclusive and exclusive. 
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Cultivating Differences explores how and to what extent cultural prac- 
tices map social hierarchies of class, ethnicity, and gender. Its all-star 
cast of writers approaches this issue in a variety of interrelated contexts. 
The result is a systematic examination of the topic of culture and social 
hierarchy that, as a volume, adds up to more than the sum of its four-part 
structure. 

Part 1 develops and critically assesses the character of distinction in 
modern life. Essays by Paul DiMaggio, Diana Crane, Joseph Gusfield, 
and Nicola Beisel focus on the emergence and institutionalization of cul- 
tural hierarchies and canons of taste. Part 2 elaborates these issues 
through empirical attempts to debate and fine tune current conceptualiza- 
tions of culture as a tool for boundary creation and maintenance. For 
example, the idea that movement from one taste culture to another re- 
quires, as Bourdieu puts it, the correct "instruments of appropriation" 
is challenged by David Halle, who suggests that, at least in the United 
States, many consumers of abstract art ignore specialist modes of appro- 
priation in favor of the perceived decorative and representational allu- 
sions of abstract works. The idea of preferred or "legitimate" cultural 
readings is therefore not sustainable in the face of the creative and often 
ad hoc character of consumer practice. If abstract art is also about deco- 
ration, Halle suggests, then the gap between those who like abstract art 
and those who don't “looks less like a chasm than a crack" (p. 146). 
Do Halle's findings thus imply that artistic tastes are not simultaneously 
signifying practices for social exclusion? Other articles in part 2 suggest 
the Bourdieuian hypothesis is alive and well, though in need of refine- 
ment. Vera Zolberg explains why the “democratic goals" of art musuems 
often remain unmet, while Richard Peterson and Albert Simkus docu- 
ment the ways in which musical tastes map onto status in a pyramidal 
structure. 

Tf culture is the expressive medium of social difference and social hier- 
archy, it follows that we should be able to explore the ways in which 
tastes, practices, and objects provide resources for doing boundary work. 
This is the point of part 3, where culture and its attendant status signals 
provide the milieu for day-to-day activity. As Cynthia Fuchs Epstein 
puts it, boundaries define the parameters of motivation and behavior in 
daily life and in the life course. Her article builds upon and exemplifies 
this point through an exploration of the cultural bases of occupational 
segregation along gender lines. Finally, part 4 takes up the question of 
cultural exclusion and the polity. Jeffrey Alexander discusses the sym- 
bolic dimension and discourse of “civil society," and Alan Wolfe exam- 
ines how to negotiate the tension between universal rights and specific 
differences. 

In sum, this volume can be read as representing current U.S. sociologi- 
cal thinking on the issue of cultural practice and social hierarchy. Among 
the possible avenues for advancing this perspective are, as Beisel puts 
it, the idea of cultural production and mobilization as characterized by 
autonomy; cultural hierarchies do not simply reflect structural ones. In 
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this regard, Cultivating Differences makes a compelling case for the 
power of culture and the culture of power both in the sociological perspec- 
tive and in social life. 


Pious Passion: The Emergence of Modern Fundamentalism in the United 
States and Ivan. By Martin Riesebrodt. Translated by Don Reneau. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1993. Pp. 262. 


Steve Brure 
University of Aberdeen 


One might suppose that the recent rash of publications describing and 
explaining the Iranian revolution and the new Christian right in America 
has begun to exhaust our interest in fundamentalism but, as the introduc- 
tion to this work argues, “a theoretically oriented . . . treatment of this 
topic is only in its infancy” (p. 2). Riesebrodt begins by clarifying the 
objects of his comparative study—Protestant fundamentalism in the 
United States from 1910 to 1928 and Shi’ite fundamentalism in Iran 
from 1961 to 1979—and the reason for their selection. From the opening 
depiction of fundamentalism as an “urban movement directed primarily 
against the dissolution of personalistic, patriarchal notions of order and 
social relations and their replacement by depersonalized principles” 
(p. 9), the Weberian background to his work is clear, and the systematic 
manner in which it is prosecuted is fully worthy of Weber. 

As the author ably argues, fundamentalism is not mere traditionalism 
but is a traditionalism that has become reflexive and radicalized as partic- 
ular social groups respond to change. In two long and symmetrical chap- 
ters, Riesebrodt explores the ideology, carriers, and causes of mobilization 
of his two cases. There are significant differences. Shi'ite fundamentalism 
was organized in hierocratic and clientelistic structures and became revo- 
lutionary; Protestant fundamentalism was democratic, individualistic, 
voluntarist, and reformist. But there are important similarities. Against 
what might be the common perception, Riesebrodt demonstrates that 
they are both primarily urban movements. Both are means by which the 
traditional middle class conveys to part of the population of urban mi- 
grants the principles of its “statutory ethical, rationalized life conduct” 
(p. 178). In both cases, fundamentalist thought is characterized by patri- 
archal moralism (Riesebrodt is to be especially praised for appreciating 
the centrality of gender relations), an organic social ethic, statutory ethi- 
cal monism, religious republicanism, religious nativism with a claim to 
universal validity, and messianism and millenarianism. There are also 
considerable similarities between the carriers of fundamentalism in both 
settings. For example, “religious practitioners, rather than the leading 
theologians . . . dominate the movement both in influence and because 
of their much greater numbers. . . . The inclusion of persons ranking 
high in the hierocracy . . . is more the exception than the rule" (p. 185). 
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Riesebrodt also finds common causes of mobilization in both cases: 
*rapid urbanization and the socio-cultural pluralism associated with it; 
the dramatic processes of transformation in the social structure, especially 
the rise of a new economic elite and a new middle class; and the central- 
ization and bureaucratization of the political institutions" (p. 191). 

Because this book is translated into English, it is hard to know how 
the credit for the prose style should be divided between the author and 
the translator, but considerable credit is due. Difficult issues of historical 
and theological detail are made readily accessible to the lay reader. I 
know of no better brief account of either case, and, as well as drawing 
on the standard secondary literature, the author has interesting new data 
on the social composition of U.S. fundamentalism. 

Especially in the first and last chapters, complex sociological issues are 
handled with masterful parsimony. As an example, here is Riesebrodt's 
summary of the Berger view of secularization: “Modern development is 
taken to have, above all, three problematic consequences for religion: 
the disintegration of the supernatural view of life by modern science; 
cultural pluralism in the sense of the contiguous existence of various 
subcultures, particularly in large, modern cities; and structural pluralism 
in that life is divided into private and public spheres, whereby religion 
becomes a private matter” (pp. 22—23). This passage is brief because it 
is well written, not because it has little to say. 

In every respect this work is exemplary. Taken on their own, the 
accounts of U.S. and Iranian fundamentalism are excellent introductions 
to those phenomena. Taken as illustrations of radicalized traditionalism, 
they contribute greatly to our understanding of the cultural and political 
effects of social change, and, with their careful dissection of the salient 
features of ideology, carriers, circumstances, and strategies of mobiliza- 
tion, they give us a model that allows us analytical purchase on the 
burgeoning but unsystematic literature on fundamentalism. Taken as a 
whole, the book is a model of theoretically informed but empirically 
rooted comparative sociology. 


God's Peoples: Covenant and Land in South Africa, Israel, and Ulster. 
By Donald Harman Akenson. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1992. Pp. x - 404. $29.95. 


José Casanova 
New School for Social Research 


God's Peoples shows convincingly that a cultural, social, and legal code, 
the Hebrew covenantal structure, which goes back to the middle Bronze 
Age, has not only lasted until the present but has actually served as 
the blueprint for structuring the recent histories of three contemporary 
societies: South Africa, Israel, and Ulster. Besides offering a masterful 
narrative—buttressed by copious secondary sources—of the analogous 
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histories of Ulster and South Africa since the 17th century and of the 
state of Israel in the 20th century, Donald Akenson's book attempts to 
show that “unless one uses the lens of the ancient Hebrew covenant as 
a primary mode (not sole but primary) of viewing the Ulster-Scots, the 
Afrikaners, and the Israelis, . . . neither their history nor their future 
will make sense" (p. 6). 

The attempt is not fully successful. The book shows that “the ancient 
Hebrew covenantal grid"— made up of a jealous and bloodthirsty heno- 
theistic war god, a chosen people, the conquest and colonization of a 
foreign but god-promised land, and the dehumanization, expropriation, 
subjugation, and segregation of the native population—functions as a 
great cultural code that has served to pattern the worldviews, experi- 
ences, and actual practices of three contemporary societies. As a work 
in comparative history, however, Akenson's book has larger theoretical 
and methodological claims than simply offering compelling and illumi- 
nating interpretations of particular histories. Challenging what he views 
as dominant social-scientific explanations, Akenson wants to show that 
culture not only matters but can be the determining independent vari- 
able. Here, however, Akenson overstretches his claims. Significantly, he 
fails to stress something that should be obvious from the histories he has 
so brilliantly reconstructed. The primary and fundamental fact in all 
three cases was the conquest and colonization of land. The covenantal 
code was derivative. It was developed later to legitimate the primary fact. 
Once adopted, however, it served to structure and to sacralize aberrant 
practices. This primary fact helps to explain the divergent cultural devel- 
opments of Dutch Reformed Calvanism in Holland and South Africa and 
of Scottish Presbyterianism in Scotland and Ulster. 

Similarly, his undiscriminating rejection of theories of modernization 
as an analytical framework that fails to explain the trajectories of the 
three societies depicted in the book rings hollow. It is ironic that, after 
having spent so much energy trying to prove the resilience of the archaic 
covenantal code in confronting modern trends, the book ends anticlimac- 
tically by depicting how since 1969 the covenant of Ulster Protestantism 
has come apart and the Afrikaners’ system of apartheid has become 
unhinged. Even more ironic is the fact that when forced to explain such 
an unexpected turn of events Akenson resorts, at least implicitly, to two 
central tenets of modernization theory, namely, to the power of moral 
universalism to undermine invidious particularistic ethics and to the need 
of legality to ground its legitimacy in democratic, universalistic principles 
of justice. Having emphasized the primacy of the Old Testament moral 
code in the demotic theology of the Afrikaners and Ulster-Scots, Akenson 
shows how the covenantal code was undermined from within when the 
leadership of the Protestant churches became “liberal” by adopting a 
moral outlook more consonant with the New Testament code. Apartheid, 
which was first justified by the Bible, was now incompatible with Chris- 
tian ethics. 
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Akenson also claims that meticulous legalism is one of the fundamental 
characteristics that modern covenant societies have inherited from the 
Hebrew scriptures. The three stories actually show that as often as not 
might makes right, that might has the power to make the law, and that 
the law has the power to justify might. Yet even purely casuistic legalism 
may hold the seeds of its own destruction. Akenson recognizes that "the 
ideal of justice is the one concept that can most effectively undercut the 
rule of laws" (p. 273), and he argues that the Ulster "civil rights" move- 
ment of the 1960s proved ultimately fatal to the covenantal outlook by 
convincing the outside world that the law in Northern Ireland was cor- 
rupt. The Afrikaners also proved unable to maintain their self-confidence 
in being God's people. Ultimately, the Afrikaner elites became convinced 
that apartheid had become economically irrational, geopolitically aber- 
rant, and morally unjustifiable. It would not be incongruous to read 
Akenson's stories as empirical confirmation of the strength of global 
trends of modernization. 

Without offering any explanation for the striking divergence, the book 
shows, however, that while the covenantal grid was unraveling in South 
Africa and Northern Ireland, in Israel following the 1967 Six Day War 
it was being established with ever-increasing and predictable rigidity. 
If the thesis is correct, Israeli society and the Jewish state are headed 
compulsively on a collision course with the modern world. It remains to 
be seen whether fidelity to the particularistic covenant will prove superior 
to the global constraints of capitalist rationality, geopolitical pressures, 
and moral and legal universalism. Indeed, it remains to be seen whether 
the books of Moses or the books of the prophets will gain the upper hand 
in defining modern Judaism. 

The book concludes with a highly implausible prediction. “Modern- 
day Israel is only the most recent society to conform to the covenantal 
blueprint, but it will not be the last. Others will follow, for the covenant, 
as found in the books of Moses, is particularly suited to the sorts of 
smaller societies that are inevitably produced as great empires come apart 
and as small ethnic groups become independent of their former masters" 
(p. 357). Fortunately, the conquest and colonization of foreign land by 
people steeped in the culture of the Pentateuch is unlikely to be repeated. 


The New Politics of Class: Social Movements and Cultural Dynamics in 
Advanced Societies. By Klaus Eder. London: Sage, 1993. Рр. ix -- 223. 


Hanspeter Kriesi 
University of Geneva 


This book is a collection of essays by Klaus Eder about social class, social 


movements, and the relationship between the two. Most of these essays 
have been published before, but many were in German or French. They 
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are brought together in this volume along with an introduction and con- 
cluding chapters specifically written for this occasion. Given that the 
original texts were written in the space of about 10 years, that they deal 
with quite varying subjects, and that the author's ideas have developed 
over the course of time, the volume is not the coherent whole one might 
wish it to be. But it provides a good occasion to get to know this impor- 
tant German sociologist. Klaus Eder is firmly rooted in European macro- 
sociology. A disciple of Habermas, he is of course influenced by his for- 
mer mentor. His thinking also bears the marks of Luhmann—most 
visibly in his (critical) treatment of functional differentiation as a master 
process of modernization—of Beck's *risk society," of Bourdieu's class 
analysis, and of Touraine's conception of what constitutes a social move- 
ment. Given the richness of Eder's theorizing, there are many ways of 
reading this volume. My point of view is that of an empirical researcher 
in the field of social movements. 

Deploring the recent turn of social movement theory and research to 
microsociological and organizational analysis, Eder attempts to reconnect 
this field to macrosociology. He concedes that this task is not easy, given 
the “crisis of class politics," in other words, the “decoupling of class 
and collective action," which he takes as his point of departure. “Cul- 
ture" turns out to be the key concept allowing Eder to make theoretical 
progress. In order to understand social movements, he proposes that we 
contextualize the micro-approaches, in other words, that we locate them 
in a system of social communication. Culture, understood as such a sys- 
tem, is expected to provide the essential link. According to Eder's idea, 
“collective action is embedded in a cultural texture—a reality of a spe- 
cifically organized discourse that is prior to the motivations of actors to 
act together and even overrides the motivations of actors" (p. 9). The 
cultural texture mediates the effect of class on collective action. It is 
embodied in life-forms that constitute and reproduce an action space: 
“Class has effects on collective action through cultural constructions 
which are generated in historically specific life-forms" (p. 10). Eder's 
approach to social movements (or collective action) is decidedly construc- 
tivist. He views collective actors as socially constructed within processes 
of collective action. Social movements are considered to be “collective 
actors as well as collective action," whose formation on the micro level 
has to be embedded in a sociohistorical context, in other words, among 
other things in class structures. Classes, however, no longer are what 
they used to be. Eder acknowledges that class no longer is a determinant 
of collective action (if it ever was); he sees it now as a restriction as well 
as an opportunity. “Classes are no longer historical actors; but they 
function like a social opportunity structure for collective action that un- 
derlies movement politics" (p. 61). 

If social class still matters for the analysis of collective action, Eder 
believes that the concept has to be theoretically constructed in a more 
adequate way (p. 85) and that the methodology of class analysis still has 
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to be developed (p. 172). He takes his cues from Bourdieu and insists on 
the relevance of the category of the *habitus," which allows researchers, 
according to his view, to link the objective side of class— class position— 
and the subjective class consciousness. Moreover, the “habitus” serves 
not only as a reproductive mechanism for class positions and dispositions 
but also as a central variable in the explanation of the dynamics of collec- 
tive protest (p. 144). Eder proposes to identify classes by "describing 
class cultures on a structural level as generated by class-specific schemata 
or experiencing, perceiving and interpreting the world" (p. 93). What 
separates these classes of people is "the ability to justify the legitimacy 
of one's own culture" (p. 92). 

More specifically, he turns to an analysis of the class basis of the "new 
social movements." On this topic he is somewhat ambiguous. On the 
one hand, he insists on the continuity of the culture of the new middle 
class—their main structural basis—with the traditional petit-bourgeois 
habitus. He places the new social movements in the tradition of middle- 
class radicalism as it has, for example, been described by Gusfield's 
analysis of the American temperance movement (esp. chap. 8). On the 
other hand, he argues that with their mobilization in the new social 
movements, the new middle classes have for the first time become a 
constitutive element of an emerging new class structure (p. 165). That 
is, he maintains that the middle classes are no longer related to each 
other by objective conditions of existence—their middle position between 
the upper class and the proletariat—but by their collective practices to 
define a mode of social existence, the basic antagonism underlying this 
mode being the conflict over the means of an "identitarian" existence 
(p. 182). 

I must admit that I had some difficulties following Eder's arguments, 
although I share most of his basic assumptions, because of his ambivalent 
relationship to empirical social science. While having read much of the 
pertinent empirical work on class as well as on social movements, he 
hardly integrates it into his reasoning. He typically cites and discusses 
empirical work in footnotes. Where he makes an attempt to take empiri- 
cal work seriously, it remains strangely unconnected to the main line of 
his otherwise rather abstract argument. If the empirical results are-at 
variance with his theoretical propositions, he tends to dismiss them by 
criticizing the sophistication of their methodological base. Eder's theoriz- 
ing is very rich, full of provocative conceptual ideas and basically sound 
insights, but for this reader it is not as convincing as it could be, given 
his uneasy relationship with the empirical research that has been done 
in the field of his study. 
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The Constant Flux: A Study of Ciass Mobility in Industrial Societies. 
By Robert Erikson and John H. Goldthorpe. New York: Clarendon 
Press, 1992. Pp. 429. $84.00. 


Hartmut Kaelble 
Humboldt University, Berlin 


This book represents one of the mazor international studies in the histori- 
cal sociology of social mobility since the pioneering book by Seymour M. 
Lipset and Reinhard Bendix (Social Mobility in Industrial Soci- 
ety [Berkeley: University of California Press, 1959]). Erikson and Gold- 
thorpe take up the four major issues in the field: (1) historical trends— 
the increase or decrease in rates cf social mobility over time; (2) class 
structure—the reinforcement or weakening of class demarcation lines 
by individual social mobility; (3) inzernational comparisons of social mo- 
bility—especially the famous American exceptionalism and the supe- 
rior opportunities in the United States; and (4) a more recent issue, the 
gender gap and the social mobility >f women. The study by Erikson and 
Goldthorpe is a secondary analysis of American, Australian, Japanese, 
and European (i.e., English, French, West German, Irish, Northern 
Trish, Polish, Scottish, and Swedish) studies and data. Italian, Dutch, 
and Czechoslovakian data, collected mainly by the CASMINE project 
at Mannheim, are also examined. The book uses advanced methods of 
quantitative analysis of absolute and relative social mobility rates. 

The first three issues have been extensively discussed by sociologists 
and other social scientists during the last 40 years and have been impor- 
tant theoretical issues for the last 150 years. A long debate, which renders 
social mobility one of the classica. fields in the social sciences, stands 
behind Erikson and Goldthorpe's three conclusions. First, social mobility 
rates were astonishingly stable over time and did not move in any clear 
direction. Only in a minority of the cases under investigation, in Hun- 
gary, Sweden, and the United States, was a distinct trend toward more 
fluidity found. Hence, in a general and comparative sense, neither liberal 
theories of an increase in rates of social mobility from preindustrial to 
modern industrial societies nor Marxist theories of a decrease in rates of 
social mobility from preindustrial to capitalist societies are confirmed. 
Social mobility has no trend and ir. a way no history. 

Second, systematic culturally or politically induced differences between 
countries or between historical eras of one country could not be found. 
American society was not distinctly more fluid than European societies. 
Nor was another “new” society such as Australia, an economically ex- 
tremely successful society such as Japan, or a socialist society such as 
Hungary or Poland exceptionally fluid. Nor was an economically unsuc- 
cessful society such as England exceptionally unfluid. To be sure, differ- 
ences exist, but they are not systematic. 

Third, the inclusion of the socia! mobility of women does not lead to 
fundamentally different conclusions (i.e., it does not represent any distinct 
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historical trend or systematic international difference). Class inequalities 
and social mobility exist among women as persistently as among men. 
Hence, in the view of Erikson and Goldthorpe gender does not make a 
basic difference in class inequalities of social mobility. 

Confronted with the historical and international invariance of absolute 
social mobility rights, Erikson and Goldthorpe plea for investigations 
that take into account more factors. They also advocate case studies that 
more clearly show mobility channels, mobility strategies, and individual 
resources. On the whole, the book presents the macrosociological analysis 
of historical and international social mobility at its best. It discourages 
many oversimplifying theories of historical evolution and international 
differences. One wishes, however, that the authors, thoughtful as their 
study is, did not make only a secondary analysis of highly standardized 
data sets but also a less highly quantitative, more reflective secondary 
analysis of the many sociological, ethnographic, and historical studies of 
social mobility in individual cities, villages, social classes, and families. 
The temporal and international constancy of flux, which they chose as 
the title of the book, might look different under this type of secondary 
analysis. History as well as comparison might then become more interest- 
ing again in the study of social mobility. 


Fertility Change in Contemporary Japan. By Robert W. Hodge and 
Naohiro Ogawa. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1992. Pp. 344. 
$45.00. 


Masanori Hashimoto 
Ohio State University 


This research monograph reports on the authors’ statistical analysis of 
fertility behavior of Japanese women. The principal data source is the 
sixteenth round of the Mainichi survey of some 3,000 women of child- 
bearing age in 1981, though data from earlier and later surveys are also 
utilized. The Mainichi survey, which has been conducted since 1950, 
collects information on the family planning practices, fertility, and socio- 
economic status of married Japanese women. It has consistently enjoyed 
a high response rate (83% in 1981) even though the data are collected 
via questionnaires rather than face-to-face interviews. 

Hodge and Ogawa's objective is to discuss major factors that affected 
the course of Japan's demographic transition and to investigate at the 
micro level how these same factors continued to influence Japanese repro- 
ductive behavior in the 1980s, some years after the demographic transi- 
tion was completed. Japan is an interesting case since it, unlike the 
United States, has not seen a dramatic increase in the divorce rate; the 
Japanese family continues to be very stable despite rapid urbanization 
and economic development. Chapter 1 contains a macro-level description 
of the historical background in which modern Japanese reproductive 
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behavior became consolidated. Japan moved through its final stages of 
demographic transition between 1947 and 1957. Between the early 1950s 
and 1980s, educational opportunities for women expanded rapidly, infant 
mortality declined precipitously, and the level of economic activity grew 
at an unprecedented rate. The authors relate several variables to the 
GNP. Female labor-force participation as it relates to fertility is a topic 
for which there are vast research findings by economists; Hodge and 
Ogawa, unfortunately, do not drav much on them. 

In chapter 2, the authors introduce the many variables used in the 
cross-section analysis and offer interesting summary data on these various 
variables. Particularly interesting is the fact that the cohort data reveal 
the evolution over time of such variables as age at first marriage, inci- 
dence of arranged marriage, patrilocality of residence, duration of mar- 
riage, ideal and desired number of children, abortions, children ever 
born, contraceptive use, and attitude toward abortion. In this way, the 
authors provide valuable clues to the changes that occurred during the 
demographic transition in these variables. For example, they conclude 
that it is not so much the respondents to the 1981 surveys as their mothers 
who used abortion as a means of regulating fertility—and among these 
mothers it was the younger ones who were most likely to have had abor- 
tions. These findings underscore the fact that abortion was instrumental 
in moving Japan through the demographic transition in the immediate 
postwar years. 

Chapter 3 is devoted to an equation-by-equation formulation of an 
elaborate path model that involves four exogenous variables, 12 equa- 
tions, and two accounting identities. Its main conclusion is that by 1981 
the process of family formation had become largely homogeneous with 
respect to social and economic status—owing undoubtedly to widespread 
public education and information dissemination. 

Chapter 4 deals with the relationship between education and fertility. 
After controlling for related variables, the authors find educational differ- 
entials in the number of children ever born to be modest in this sample. 
This conclusion corroborates findings by other researchers that educa- 
tional differentials in fertility widened in the early 1950s but gradually 
declined throughout subsequent years to the present negligible level. 
Chapter 5 investigates the influences of urbanization and migration on 
fertility. As Japan moved through the final stages of the demographic 
transition, a small urban-rural fertility differential continued to persist, 
but the small magnitude of this differential was partly attributable to the 
influence of migrants from rural to urban areas. The authors also present 
evidence indicating that high dwelling-unit density was a factor in Japa- 
nese fertility. 

Chapters 6 and 7 deal with contraception and abortion as they relate 
to fertility. It is interesting that the authors find the education of the 
husband rather than the wife influences contraceptive use. It would have 
been useful to investigate if the alleged "submissive" role of Japanese 
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wives changed over time, especially since contraceptive technology has 
remained unchanged during the postwar years. The authors point out 
that in contemporary Japan both present and past contraceptive use is 
associated with more, not fewer, pregnancies. In other words, contracep- 
tives are used by couples who have already reached family-size goals 
and, to a smaller extent, by those who want to control the spacing of 
their children according to some plan. 

Chapter 8 discusses family-size persistence as a society goes through 
economic development. Although family-size persistence is now weak 
in Japan, it is manifested among developing countries in part because 
assortative matching enhances the joint impact of both husband's and 
wife's siblings on family size. The authors argue that as economic devel- 
opment proceeds, assortative matching with respect to family size of 
origin is likely to diminish. This chapter also explores the role of age at 
marriage as it interacts with family size of origin in determining family- 
size persistence. 

Chapter 9 concludes with a discussion of how fertility behavior evolved 
in Japan using the data from the Mainichi surveys of 1963 and 1971 and 
the pooled data from the 1981 and 1984 surveys. This chapter offers a 
useful overview that helps put the findings from the previous chapters 
in perspective. In earlier years, older women desired somewhat larger 
numbers of children. By the early 1980s, the family-size goals had become 
homogeneous among different cohorts. Moreover, as Japanese women 
became increasingly knowledgable about fertility control, the desired and 
actual number of children grew closer. By 1980, Japanese women moved 
closer to the accepted norm of two or three children. These and related 
conclusions are based on the authors’ analysis of some eight models in 
addition to the correlation analysis as applied to different survey data. 

My review hardly does justice to the rich detail in which the authors 
present their findings. Each of the chapters discusses at length the meth- 
odology used, the statistical findings, and other technical information. 
There is an abundance of tables, correlation analyses, multivariate analy- 
sis, path analyses—all with a view to elucidating the complex interrela- 
tions among the variables that the authors consider relevant. 

This monograph clearly meets the highest standards of scholarly work. 
The authors take great care to elaborate their underlying assumptions at 
almost every step and routinely report the results from alternative model 
specifications. As a result, they inspire confidence that the conclusions 
drawn have survived careful scrutiny and are robust. This epproach also 
affords the reader the opportunity to critically evaluate their analysis and 
conclusions. However, it is possible that some readers may find it difficult 
to get the picture of the forest without becoming lost among the trees. It 
may have been helpful to have many of the subsidiary discussions rele- 
gated to appendixes in order to make the main text easier то read. Chap- 
ter 2 has two appendixes, but the remaining eight chapters have none. 
The summary sections in some chapters would have been more informa- 
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tive if they were less brief relative to the material contained in the text 
(see, e.g., chaps. 3, 4). These are mmor complaints, however. The mono- 
graph will be a valuable reference for researchers on demography, espe- 
cially for developing countries. 


Rival Capitalists: International Competitiveness in the United States, 
Japan, and Western Europe. By Jeffrey A. Hart. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1992. Pp. x + 305. 


Alan Cawson 
University of Sussex 


A more accurate title for this important study would have been Rival 
Capitalisms, since the focus is not on a global process of competition 
between capitalist firms but on differences in the institutional structure 
of capitalism in five major industrialized countries (the United States, 
Japan, France, the United Kingdom, and Germany). Hart's thesis, sim- 
ply stated, is that the most important explanation of differences in com- 
petitiveness or economic performance between countries is the variation 
in state-societal arrangements—that is, the distribution of power between 
state, capital, and labor. The two countries with the best post- World 
War II record, Japan and Germany, are those where power is shared 
between two of these three institutions: the state and capital in the case 
of Japan and labor and capital in the case of Germany. The other three, 
Hart argues, are cases where one institution is dominant: capital in the 
case of the United States, labor in Britain, and the state in France. 

Hart seeks to establish his central argument in two ways. First, he 
presents an overview of the institutional features of each country in 
order to locate each case in terms of various possible state-societal ar- 
rangements. Second, and here lies the substantial merit of this book, he 
presents detailed empirical studies of the steel, automobile, and semi- 
conductor industries in each of the five countries to show how political 
institutions affect industrial competitiveness. He argues that the way in 
which technologies are developed (or obtained) and diffused through the 
sector is a crucial determinant of competitiveness and that institutional 
arrangements shape systems of innovation. 

For example, the effective partnership in Germany between labor and 
capital accounts for the institutionalization of vocational and industrial 
training that fits workers’ skills to the requirements of new technology. 
In Japan the strength of the bureaucracy and links with business have 
helped to create a system where the priorities of the production system 
and its continual upgrading have been unchallenged policy goals. In the 
three cases where state-societal arrangements are dominated by a single 
institution, mechanisms for the diffusion of innovation into manufactur- 
ing practice are weak or missing and economic performance is impaired. 
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Hart's shrewd choice of sectors allows him the opportunity to test his 
arguments on three industries in very different stages of maturity, so he 
can see whether the institutions that successfully nurture infant industries 
are as effective in handling problems of decline and industrial adjust- 
ment. In general, this does turn out to be the case, with Japan and 
Germany better able than the other countries to organize capacity reduc- 
tion in the steel industry or assist the modernization and internationaliza- 
tion of production in the auto industry. 

Hart has done an impressive job in assembling the large range of 
empirical information that makes broad analyses of this kind possible, 
and this alone will make Rival Capitalists an invaluable source for stu- 
dents and researchers alike. However, as in many undertakings of this 
kind, there is a slight sense of unease about the extent of generalization 
and something a little too neat about the fit between the countries and 
the ideal-type categories from the typology of state-society relationships. 
There is as much sectoral evidence against the labor-dominant view of 
Britain and the state-dominant view of France as Hart presents for them, 
and one can think of many sectors of the U.S. economy that cast doubt 
on the business-dominant model. 

Hart's account stresses the importance of state-societal arrangements 
in explaining national competitiveness and underplays the importance 
of the international dimension in explaining the production and market 
dynamics of particular industries. This is not simply a point about the 
importance of multinational enterprises and foreign direct investment in 
explaining technology diffusion (a point that Hart sadly neglects) but also 
a point about the need to.set national policy systems within an interna- 
tional political (as well as economic) context. It is strange, for example, 
that this book analyzes current trends in industrial competitiveness in 
three European countries without mentioning the European Community 
(EC) at all. Since the early 1980s several important policy initiatives 
concerned with technology development and diffusion have been under- 
taken by the EC, the “1992” program has completed much of the inter- 
nal market, and EC institutions have tightened their grip on trade and 
competition policies. All of these developments have affected the indus- 
trial competitiveness of member states and deserve some discussion. 

Hart's book is an important, if flawed, attempt to bring a political 
perspective to bear on explaining economic phenomena and deserves to 
be widely read and argued over. By locating the explanation of economic 
performance in relatively enduring institutional features, the author es- 
chews simplistic policy nostrums and quick fixes but leaves the British 
or American reader wondering apprehensively what kind of political up- 
heaval might be necessary to spur institutional change and regain com- 
petitiveness. 
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Labour and the Political Economy in Israel. By Michael Shalev. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1992. Pp. x -- 400. $69.00. 


Ilan Talmud 
University of Haifa 


It is commonplace to observe sociologists and politica] scientists ignoring 
the structure of the economic sphere, treating it merely as a “dependent 
variable." At the other extreme, there is a tendency among people who 
view economic factors as a "determinant in the last instance" to underes- 
timate the role of political choice in structuring the economy. Michael 
Shalev's timely and important book, Labour and the Political Economy 
in Israel, highlights the interface between labor market structure and the 
political choices made by dominant groups, depicted in a historical pro- 
cess. Shalev analyzes the relations between social groups in one territory. 
More specifically, he inquires into the political construction of labor seg- 
mentation in Israel. The book traces the structuration of the political 
control of labor in Israel and its (unexpected) consequences. Shalev ar- 
gues that the outcomes of the political control of labor have driven the 
state to get involved in a permanent crisis management policy. This is 
the main reason, he claims, for the political and economic instability as 
well as the lack of a universal and. comprehensive welfare system even 
under a lengthy and dominant Social Democratic rulership. 

Historically, the Israeli labor parties perceived themselves as much 
more than working-class agents. They had a double agenda: Zionism 
and socialism. To implement these two apparently contradictory aims, 
the labor movement used two mechanisms for political control of the 
labor market. The first mechanism was “social democratic corporatism,” 
meaning the integration of labor and other economic sectors under the 
dominance of the labor movement. The second mechanism of control 
was dualism, implying the differeniiation and segregation of competing 
groups according to status groups such as race, gender, nationality, and 
ethnicity. John H. Goldthorpe has claimed that these political strategies 
of labor control are alternatives (in his Order and Conflict in Contempo- 
vary Capitalism [New York: Clarendon, 1984], pp. 315—43). Shalev uses 
the Israeli system as a special case to illuminate a mix between these two 
modes of political control of labor. More to the point, there has been 
tension between the Zionist Labor movement’s endeavor to be separated 
from Arabs in Palestine and Socizlist Zionism's ambition to integrate 
labor power vis-à-vis employers. This dilemma is the origin of the contra- 
dictory policy of Mapai, Israel's former Labor Party, in managing the 
market. 

Shalev juxtaposes his approach with both functionalist views of Zion- 
ism and resource-dependence interpretations of the Israeli polity. Thus, 
the book attempts to underscore tensions, crises, and contradictions that 
are internal to relations between labor, capital, and the state. Shalev 
uses several historical cases to illuminate his point: the Jewish labor union 
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(Histadrut) chose to segregate Jewish labor from Arab labor while the 
labor market was being structured in Palestine. Later, this led to the 
incorporation of Arab citizens in the Histadrut when the conditions of 
explicit subordination had already been institutionalized after 1948. 

At least until the Second World War, local capital and capitalists were 
relatively weak and disorganized in Palestine. Furthermore, the lack of 
a sovereign state hindered the establishment of a formal corporatist re- 
gime but did not prevent tacit agreements between sectors: the British 
Mandate protected local industry, the Jewish National Institutions pro- 
vided credit and subsidies, and the Histadrut provided nationalistic ideol- 
ogy and organized labor. 

Later, the dominant position of the Labor Party was a function of 
interclass alliances. Additionally, the incorporation of sectoral peak asso- 
ciations into a hiérarchical structure was the basis of the Israeli Labor 
Partys hegemony. The deep economic intervention of the state has 
strengthened this hegemony. It also made the steering mechanism of the 
market more efficacious. The state assisted powerful groups by allocating 
them collective resources. But such intervention is the very seed of politi- 
cal crisis, claims Shalev. The emergence of powerful groups compelled 
the state to intervene on two occasions. The first episode was the creation 
of the 1965—66 recession as a political solution to reduce demands for 
higher wages. The second was the intervention of the state in stabilizing 
policy after a period of uncontrolled hyperinflation in the late 1970s. Both 
episodes contributed to the erosion of labor power, playing into the hands 
of big business interests. Furthermore, the nonunion functions of the 
Histadrut and its interest as an employer and an institutional investor 
facilitated symbiotic dependence between private and public employers 
resulting in a consolidated policy network vis-à-vis the state, extracting 
collective benefits from the state. 

By comparing the Israeli case with both a Social Democratic model 
and a corporatist model, Shalev presents a good analysis that captures 
the dynamic processes of Israeli political economy. Despite Shalev's pre- 
sumption to the contrary (p. 12), his perspective is not an alternative to 
world-system and resource dependence theories. This book's viewpoint 
complements both perspectives, depicting the source of the strategic posi- 
tion of Israeli politicians stemming also from the authoritative allocation 
of collective resources. Shalev reveals important layers of Israeli history 
that have never been systematically investigated. Yet, by rewriting Is- 
raeli history, Shalev, who ingeniously integrates politics with economics, 
tends to reduce the political ambitions of Zionism to mere economic 
strategy. In spite of this, Labour and the Political Economy in Israel is 
a major analytical contribution to the field of political economy and also 
presents a strong alternative to the conventional views of Israeli his- 
tory. 
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Organizing for Peace: Neutrality, the Test Ban, and the Freeze. By 
Robert Kleidman. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1993. Pp. 
xvi 261. 


James M. Jasper 
New York University 


If Hegel was right about the owl of Minerva, then books about social 
movements inevitably appear after the movements themselves have 
passed their prime or disappeared entirely. Scholars of protest thus write 
history, even if it is often recent history based on interviews and partici- 
pant observation. Even Alain Touraine, whose method of "sociological 
intervention" involves a form of focus group composed of active pro- 
testors, usually publishes each book in the gathering dusk of that social 
movement. Robert Kleidman capitalizes on this historical aspect by com- 
paring the Nuclear Weapons Freeze Campaign, in which he participated, 
with two older peace campaigns: the Emergency Peace Campaign from 
1936 to 1938 and the Atomic Test Ban campaign from 1957 to 1963. 
Organizing for Peace concentrates on organizational tensions within the 
campaigns: between the sponsoring organizations and the organizations 
created specifically for each campaign, between a strategy of pressuring 
national policymakers and that of building local groups, and between 
professional expertise and grassroots organizing. 

In many ways Kleidman's comparison is crisp. These three campaigns 
represent the high points of 20th-century peace activism in the United 
States, spaced at intervals of roughly 20 years in a period of enormous 
economic, political, and cultural changes. The comparison should allow 
Kleidman to make some powerful statements about historical trends in 
protest. From 1936 to 1938 the Emergency Peace Campaign for U.S. 
neutrality uneasily combined pacifists and liberal internationalists. With 
a staff of 150 at 91 area offices, it was funded by large donors, especially 
a handful of wealthy Quaker families. The test ban campaign was not 
so neatly dominated by a single organization, although Kleidman at- 
tempts to tell a parallel story by focusing on the most visible group, the 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy (SANE), with occasional references 
to more radical groups such as the Student Peace Union. For the 1980s 
Kleidman again focuses on a single organization, the Nuclear Weapons 
Freeze Campaign, even though there were others of similar prominence. 

Alas, Kleidman's comparison never comes into clear focus, since we 
are never sure what the variable and the nonvariable factors are. His 
decision to compare campaigns rather than movements or organizations 
helps him concentrate on the relationship between various organizations, 
but he slips between campaigns and organizations in a vague way. He 
usefully distinguishes between peace and antiwar movements but not 
between the movement for neutrality in the 1930s and the later move- 
ments against specific (nuclear) weapons. His is a qualitative but not 
interpretive study: the meanings and motivations of actors are lost in a 
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flood of organizational acronyms and facts. There is little sense of the 
broader cultural or even political contexts of the campaigns. If the con- 
tent of movements and campaigns is irrelevant to organizational dynam- 
ics, then his chapter on the history of U.S. peace movements is superflu- 
ous and his choice of campaigns arbitrary. 

Comparisons challenge an author to present individual stories, then 
analyze and contrast them without repeating the details. In Organizing 
fov Peace the details are daunting in the individual chapters on each 
campaign; when repeated in the final, analytic chapter they are numbing. 
Kleidman's analytic points get lost. One of these points is especially 
interesting: the earliest campaign had more emphasis on professionals 
and national pressure, the last on local, grassroots organizing. From 
the literature on social movement organizations, which insists on the 
increasing role of professionals and their activities, this seems surprising. 
Set in a broader context, however, it seems obvious that during the past 
30 years hundreds of thousands of Americans have learned habits and 
skills of grassroots protest and have cultivated an ideology of participa- 
tion; they were available to the peace movement in the 1980s. It seems 
that the professional and the grassroots capacities for protest have both 
increased in American society. 

Two obvious questions are, What impact did these campaigns have 
on national policy? Are certain organizational forms more effective than 
others? Kleidman addresses these questions, reasoning that there must 
have been some effect. But there is little evidence one way or the other, 
except that the outcomes in all three cases were far from (in two cases 
the opposite of) what the campaigns wanted. Kleidman hopes that there 
was a broader cultural impact, if not a policy effect, but his study cannot 
answer this question. Because few protest movements have demonstrable 
policy effects, there is a challenge here: Can scholars trace the more 
subtle effects of protest movements to show that these are an important 
part of modern society? In addition to impacts on the state, can we 
examine the effects on protestors themselves and on public opinion and 
culture? Having shown that protestors themselves are rational, can we 
show that protest movements are “rational” for society? Research ad- 
vances by asking new questions as much as by giving new answers. 


Mobilizing against Nuclear Energy: A Comparison of Germany and the 
United States. By Christian Joppke. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1993. Pp. 307. 


David S. Meyer 
University of Michigan 


West German activists successfully occupied the proposed site for a nu- 


clear power plant in Whyl in 1975, ultimately preventing the plant's 
construction. Antinuclear activists in the United States retold the story 
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of Whyl as model and inspiration for some of their efforts, particularly 
in the decades-long struggle against the construction of a nuclear plant 
in Seabrook, New Hampshire. The diffusion of movement tactics and 
stories across continents is part of the context in which so-called new 
social movements emerged throughout the Western world in the 1970s 
and 1980s. Environmental, feminist, and peace movements offered un- 
predicted strong challenges to the conduct of policy in the West; they 
also provided theoretical challenges to sociologists and analysts of politi- 
cal protest. The virtually simultaneous emergence of similar movements 
in ostensibly vastly different contexts was an implicit challenge for com- 
parative work, a challenge that has only partly been answered by political 
Science and sociology in the ensuing years. 

Christian Joppke takes up this challenge by offering a detailed compar- 
ison of two of the largest anti-nuclear-power movements. Bracketed by 
a theoretically oriented introduction and conclusion, the bulk of this book 
is taken up by thick description and analysis of the German and Ameri- 
can movements. Joppke offers paired chapters on the origins, response 
to the “energy crisis,” and decline of each movement. He considers the 
German responses to the accident at Chernobyl and the responses of the 
American movement and government to the reactor accident at Three 
Mile Island. Sifting through a wealth of secondary materials, as well as 
numerous interviews in each country, occasional participant observation, 
and movement organization archives, he offers a fairly comprehensive 
view of each movement. 

The broad comparative findings are a familiar story. In West Germany 
the antinuclear movement developed from the grassroots, based in and 
around both traditional environmental groups and successors to the stu- 
dent movement. The German activists staged site-based campaigns, of- 
ten successful, some of which challenged not only nuclear power but the 
very legitimacy of the state. Radical anti-statists and community-oriented 
groups forged an uneasy and short-lived alliance, ultimately superseded 
by the peace movement of the 1980s and the new Green party, which 
each responded to some antinuclear movement claims. 

In the United States there was no comparable strong ideologically ori- 
ented left; initial antinuclear activists included both dissident scientists 
and partisans of nonviolent direct action. Ultimately, the antinuclear 
movement was swallowed by the rich and diverse interest-group society, 
which allowed like-minded citizens to find a wide range of potential allies 
and tactics for pursuing their claims. Joppke finds a weak state and 
strong society, a pluralist paradise not unlike the America described by 
Tocqueville. In both the United States and West Germany, the antinu- 
clear movement was but one factor that made nuclear power less attrac- 
tive to policymakers; economics were likely more critical in both cases. 

Since much of this material has been well told elsewhere, even in 
explicitly comparative frameworks, much of the works value lies in its 
theoretical contribution. Self-consciously eclectic in making use of vari- 
ous theoretical frameworks, Joppke focuses on the relationship between 
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context and protest. Rather than seeking to disprove or discredit any of 
the extant analytical traditions jockeying for prominence in the study of 
social movements, Joppke reasonably wants to make use of whatever 
can help us understand the different paths these movements took. 

Social protest movements can change the conditions that give rise to 
other and subsequent social protest movements. Their targets, allies, 
and opportunities all change in response to numerous factors, including 
political protest. Any sensible analysis of protest movements must then, 
Joppke argues, capture the essentially interactive relationships between 
states and challengers, opportunities and activism, and more broadly, 
structure and agency. Joppke's theoretical concern is developing a *mod- 
ified political process" approach that focuses on the dynamic and interac- 
tive nature of political opportunity. Opportunities for both protest and 
policy influence are bounded in culture, structure, and time. He considers 
the strategic decisions activists made, the policies and politics they con- 
fronted, and most importantly, how they affected each other. 

Joppke's approach is intelligent and well grounded, if less of a depar- 
ture from other political opportunity and political process approaches 
than he asserts. Although some comparativists have used static institu- 
tional variables as the primary factor in explaining social movement dif- 
ferences, this practice is not dominant today. In recent years numerous 
case studies of particular movements have emphasized both the temporal 
nature of opportunity and the dynamic interaction between challengers, 
the state, and public policy. Quite likely Joppke identified a real deficit 
in the literature, then set about his research. Having completed his im- 
pressive work, Joppke will no doubt be delighted to see that others have 
since developed similar modifications in the political process approach. 


Engaging the Enemy: Organization Theory and Soviet Military Innova- 
Hon, 1955—1991. By Kimberly Marten Zisk. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1993. Pp. 247. 


Roger Hamburg 
Indiana University at South Bend 


Zisk's monograph proposes to connect organizational theory and “learn- 
ing" without stretching the empirical data to fit the theory or positing 
the theory at such a high level of generalization as to be useless for 
description or prescription. She does this admirably. She uses three case 
studies: the Soviet military response to the Kennedy "flexible response" 
and conventional force build up of the early 1960s, the Schlesinger 
limited-counterforce option of the middle and late 1970s, and finally the 
evolving U.S. emphasis on air-land battle and conventional forces deep 
strikes of the 1980s. She then formulates five hypotheses, tests them in 
light of the U.S. policy as it interacts subtly with Soviet domestic con- 
cerns and organizational behavior, and then states her conclusions. 
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Learning theory, not explicitly stated but implied in this study, posits 
that the international environment, cost factors, and escalation concerns 
will eventually impose their own logic—internal organizational impera- 
tives and domestic political bargaining notwithstanding. This raises a 
question: Do states behave the way that they do because the external 
environment imposes an order on them, or is the international environ- 
ment the result of the interacting forces of particular foreign policies 
responding to internal imperatives? The military as an institution is at 
the intersection of these two sets of constraints. 

Zisk concludes that the Soviet military was not wedded to the status 
quo (although generational differences were a factor) and would respond 
to external imperatives in a manner that met its perceived need to safe- 
guard state security and simultaneausly blunt internal threats to auton- 
omy, resources, and career prerequisites. The Soviet military was a com- 
plex group, neither hidebound bureaucrats who resisted all innovation 
nor unthinking followers of the party line. Many had independent ap- 
proaches to doctrinal innovation and often courageously stated them at 
some risk to their careers. (It might also be added that the way the Soviet 
military implemented a supposed consensus, especially under Brezhnev, 
also showed ingenuity and fealty to military interests.) 

Yet Zisk observes that there are limits to such courage and cleverness. 
In a statement that is haunting in the light of the U.S. experience in 
Vietnam, she says she sees no evidence that any military recognition 
existed that arms races and doctrinal innovation are reciprocal, that one's 
own advance simply leads to an external response: “There is no evidence 
that any such solutions [indications of a more conciliatory Soviet line] 
were pursued" (p. 78). Yet by the late 1970s some Soviet military figures, 
like Colonel N. A. Chaldymov, contended that limited counterforce in 
the Schlesinger doctrine was not preparation for a U.S. first strike, re- 
quiring corresponding changes on the Soviet side, but a way of communi- 
cating warning in a hypothetically escalating situation on the ground in 
Central Europe. A more guarded and conciliatory Soviet response would 
be appropriate. 

Zisk's five hypotheses combine these internal and external imperatives. 
(1) Military organizations develop innovative doctrines of their own with- 
out civilian intervention if they see external innovations as a threat to 
the success of their own current war plans. (2) Military officers prefer 
innovation when augmenting military resources and autonomy. (3) Mili- 
tary officers will react first to domestic threats to their autonomy before 
reacting to foreign threats to state security. (4) Policy innovation occurs 
slowly after effective debate. (5) Finally, such a consensus need not result 
in the lowest common denominator but can lead to a new, creative reac- 
tion to a foreign doctrinal shift, as Gorbachev and now apparently Yelt- 
sin are doing. 

Zisk concludes that any U.S. trumpeting that it is the sole remaining 
superpower, even if for narrowly internal reasons, will be counterpro- 
ductive. Sentiments of wounded pride and even revenge are not absent 
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within elements of the former Soviet military or the population as a 
whole. Better to let sleeping—or temporarily dozing— dogs lie. 

This study combines deterrence theory, political sociology, and organi- 
zation theory at a high level with a sophisticated use of Russian-language 
materials and interviews on a topic of truly global significance past, 
present, and future. It marks another advance down the arduous but 
necessary path of reconciling comparative and international politics and 
is a major contribution to the social science literature. 


Knowing Nukes: The Politics and Culture of the Atom. By William Cha- 
loupka. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1992. Pp. xvi+ 163. 
$14.95. 


Andrew Marchant-Shapiro 
Union College 


As an attempt to deal with “the politics and culture of the atom," Know- 
ing Nukes falls considerably short of its goal. This is in large part because 
the book is not really about understanding what its author terms nucle- 
arism: “the position taken by the managers and leaders of nuclear states, 
even if they seldom identify this as an identifiable political stance" (p. 
xv). Rather, the book is a paean to a theoretical perspective— post- 
modernism—in which an odd admixture of empirical data and assertions 
seems to play a primarily illustrative role. 

In seven remarkably brief (if tediously sesquipedalian) chapters, Cha- 
loupka discusses topics ranging from the disappearance of the warrior to 
computers, robots, Star Wars, and Ronald Reagan. The text is “playful” 
(in the postmodern sense) in the extreme, which most readers will proba- 
bly find somewhat annoying. An example of the book’s style is found 
in the paragraph quoted below. Here, Chaloupka has been contrasting 
subjective and objective (or “external”) ironies. The former is the irony 
perceived by an observer, while the latter inheres in a political sys- 
tem—in this case, nuclearism: 


This “external irony" was often misdiagnosed as existentialist absurdity 
by the American counterculture of recent decades. Playing roles, not always 
serious about one’s own persona, this part of their politics was inadver- 
tently ironist or, rather, was ironist to a point (that point being the now 
caricatured search for alternative metaphysical ground that marks every 
enterprise called “New Age”). Taking the frivolous seriously, refusing to 
do the same for the potentially fatal, renegotiating boundaries through 
continual reversals (of roles, expectations, perspectives), these amateur iro- 
nists briefly experimented with the future of oppositional politics in a post- 
modern world. [pp. 101-2] 


In a volume that purports to take language seriously (or even playfully) 
this style of writing—long on jargon and parentheticals, short on con- 
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tent—is a major deficiency. To this, I must add the following problems: 
a number of factual errors (e.g., Chaloupka calls the Hiroshima bomb, or 
“nuke,” “Thin Man” [p. 46]; a refusal to seriously consider alternative 
theoretical perspectives; and a lack of any new empirical material. Fi- 
nally, Chaloupka has a tendency to write about actions without human 
agents. While he seldom uses passive voice per se, ideas and theories are 
often doing things: “More important than the ebb and flow of what only 
seemed to be an antagonism, a new status and revised techniques of 
power just began operating and establishing themselves" (p. 68). This 
situation should make sociologists particularly uneasy. 

Given these not inconsiderable problems, is there any reason to read 
this book? In fact, there are two. Firsi, if you have an interest in the work 
of Foucault, Derrida, or Baudrillard, you may find this an interesting 
consideration of their work and the ways in which it relates to society and 
politics. Second, although the book falls short when taken as a whole, it 
includes a number of assertions and hypotheses that may be of interest 
to political sociologists. 

While some of these useful parts have appeared elsewhere, Chaloupka 
occasionally gives them a new Spin. He considers questions such as: Why 
are charges of weakness and appeasement the neoconservative response 
to discussion of the aftermath of nuclear war? How has the nuclear state 
managed to control our impressions of the postnuclear world? (Cha- 
loupka's claim is that antinuclearists have unwittingly assisted the nu- 
clear state in creating an image. of nuclear war as something “unspeak- 
able," and therefore have until recently helped to push that entire issue 
off the agenda.) Why do R2D2 and C3PO come to us as the first pop- 
culture robots that (who?) are less, rather than more, threatening by their 
very humanity (in contrast to an earlier decade's HAL9000)? 

For me, one of Chaloupka's most interesting suggestions is that we 
should consider zo» participation in representative politics (i.e., not vot- 
ing) not as an expression of apathy but rather as a metapolitical strategy 
of protest, a point he illustrates with reference to student government. 
Most students do not participate in student government, he argues, be- 
cause they realize that student government is largely a joke, an attempt 
to co-opt rather than to empower the student body. Consequently, their 
refusal to participate can be read as an extrasystemic protest against 
co-optation. 

Good ideas, alas, do not make a good book. This volume, while well- 
intentioned, is crippled by its failure to cohere. But that may be Cha- 
loupka's intent, after all. Describing his version of postmodernist analysis 
by analogy to a map, he writes that “what is most certain about this map 
is that it shifts unnaturally, reshaping itself and threatening to dissolve in 
our hands. The map is partial, incomplete, provocative; it fails to repre- 
sent the entire territory. It is a trickster's map" (p. xv). 
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Capitalist Development and Democracy. By Dietrich Rueschemeyer, 
Evelyne Huber Stephens, and John D. Stephens. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1992. Pp. x +388. $45.00 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


Dongno Kim 
University of Chicago 


This book represents a great achievement. It not only covers diverse 
geographical regions and historical periods but, more important, tries to 
resolve methodological and theoretical contradictions in current studies 
on capitalism and democracy. Methodologically, it attempts to reconcile 
two distinct traditions of research: quantitative cross-national compari- 
sons and comparative historical studies. Theoretically, it confronts both 
modernization theory and dependency theory. As an alternative, the au- 
thors develop a political economy approach in which three clusters of 
power—class power, state power, and the transnational power struc- 
ture—play key roles in the institutionalization and collapse of a demo- 
cratic regime. 

In their view, the central power configuration, class relations, is the 
key to understanding the structuring of interests and power in society (p. 
5). Within the class-oriented analysis, the authors repudiate Barrington 
Moore’s view of the bourgeoisie as the main agent of democracy. Instead, 
they insist that capitalist development is associated with democracy be- 
cause it weakens the landed upper class and strengthens the working 
class and other subordinate classes (p. 271). After investigating the re- 
spective positions of classes, they conclude that capitalism creates demo- 
cratic pressures despite capitalists, not because of them. Democracy was 
the outcome of the contradictory nature of capitalist development, which 
empowered the subordinate classes, especially the working class, by 
equipping them with the capacity for self-organization. 

The concrete analyses in the book are penetrating. The book is less 
convincing, however, when it relates theoretical arguments to concrete 
analyses. A problem exists in its handling of the relationship between 
capitalism and democracy. The relationship between the two is not recip- 
rocal but asymmetrical: economic class interests determine the change of 
political regimes, not vice versa (p. 46). Thus, the authors treat politics 
as residual, determined by extrapolitical influences, though this is less 
visible in their analyses of late developing countries. This thesis is prob- 
lematic due to its incongruence with the empirical finding that virtually all 
full-fledged democracies are associated with capitalist economies, whereas 
not all capitalist economies enjoy democratic political support (p. 2). 

On a deeper level, the authors’ contention for a positive relationship 
between capitalist development and democracy requires close examina- 
tion. In actuality, capitalist development cannot be equated with democ- 
racy, despite the fact that it causes the expansion of the working class. 
A quantitative enlargement of the subordinate classes does not guarantee 
their self-organization and subsequent increased political participation, 
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as has been demonstrated in the East Asian developmental states. For 
the consolidation of a democratic regime, the working class must possess 
the capacity to organize themselves, frequently with the aid of outside 
leadership, and to overcome social and political controls from above. 

Likewise, the authors’ research on advanced European countries 
shows that, with the exception of England, the more economically devel- 
oped regions with strong land concentration failed to establish democratic 
regimes, while less economically developed regions with small landhold- 
ers manifested an opposite trend. The authors attempt to solve the appar- 
ent contradiction between this concrete fact and their theoretical argu- 
ment by regarding politically powerful large landholders as an inherently 
antidemocratic agent. This solution anly evinces the inadequacies of their 
class analysis. 

In explaining change in political systems, the class analysis in the book 
is dichotomous: opponents of democracy (landlords and the bourgeoisie) 
versus its promoters (the working class and its allies). This simplified 
class structure loses its validity when we think of the internal heterogene- 
ity of each class. Not all landlords resist democratic social movements 
from below, as Jeffrey M. Paige plausibly shows in his book Agrarian 
Revolution (New York: Free Press, 1975). The relationship between 
landlords and other classes is considerably conditioned by the kind of 
agriculture and by land productivity (factors completely ignored by 
Rueschemeyer et al), as well as by the degree of land concentration. 
Similarly, not all working-class members will advance democracy, de- 
pending upon the nature of their work organization and the concessions 
from upper classes. Thus, the class analysis in the book could have been 
strengthened if the authors had further divided each class into segments 
and investigated what facilitated alliances between certain class segments 
over the traditional class boundaries. 

Class relations appear even more complicated when we consider who 
initiated the capitalist economy and why they did so. In contrast to an 
excessive concern with the change in political system, the book unduly 
neglects how capitalist economies developed, regarding this development 
as structurally given. That explains why the authors easily negate the 
role of the bourgeoisie, who decisively contributed to the emergence of 
new systems, in the initial democratization of European countries. The 
conjoint analysis of the historical development of capitalism and democ- 
racy would prove that the authors' rejection of Moore is still incomplete 
and would challenge them to incorporate his theoretical insights for a 
better understanding of the relationship between economic and political 
transformations. 
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The Return of Civil Society: The Emergence of Democratic Spain. By 
Victor Pérez-Díaz. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1993. 
Pp. viii +357. 


Felipe Pimentel 
City University of New York 


This revised version of El vetorno de la sociedad civil (1987) provides 
English readers with one of the most thoughtful works on contemporary 
Spanish society. The author belongs to the generation of sociologists that 
has witnessed the last two decades of Spain's political transformation. 
The book argues that the transition from dictatorship to democratic re- 
gime has been part of a deeper process of cultural and social change, as 
Spanish society approaches late modernity. 

In the first part, Pérez-Díaz lays the theoretical framework for analyz- 
ing survey findings in part 2. He challenges the currently fashionable 
political sociology explanations— ranging from modernization to rational 
choice theories—for omitting the analysis of cultural questions essential 
for the study of democratic change. He argues that neither structural 
nor actor-oriented theories account for the cultural factors in democratic 
transitions that allow actors to operate and make sense of the processes 
they both produce and are a part of. Pérez-Díaz stresses the role played 
by traditions, rules, and institutions that are at the core of the structure/ 
actor approaches. In this perspective, actors are seen as rule followers 
rather than choice makers. Their preferences and political choices are 
shaped by a cultural context made of traditions and institutions that 
constitute civil society. 

The transition to, and consolidation of, democracy in Spain was only 
possible given the existence of the civil society's preexisting metarules 
that framed the actors! behaviors as well as the political dynamic of the 
period. In Pérez-Diaz’s view, when Franco died in 1975, Spanish society 
had already reinvented a liberal democratic tradition that prepared the 
path for a regime change. 

The second chapter discusses the concept of civil society in social the- 
ory from 18th-century political philosophy to the present. The author 
distinguishes two concepts of civil society: one emphasizes the liberal 
democratic aspects of the modern republican state, the other emphasizes 
the notion of societal autonomy vis-à-vis the political sphere. For Pérez- 
Díaz, civil society refers to social institutions, markets, and a public 
sphere outside the direct control of the state. 

The Catholic church's evolution since the end of the Spanish civil war 
and the role mesogovernments have played during Spain's democratiza- 
tion are the subject of the next two chapters. According to this study, 
beginning in the late 1950s, Franco's regime lost the support of a large 
sector of the church. This institution, which provided Franco with part 
of the ideological justification for his overthrow of the republican govern- 
ment in 1939, underwent a "silent revolution" along with the rest of the 
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country during the 1960s and 1970s. Spaniards' relationship with the 
Catholic church changed with the new epoch. It appears that both 
the intensity of belief and the frequency of practice have diminished, 
while the church still maintains the diffuse support of the majority of the 
people. 

The author considers Spain's recent neocorporatist experience and the 
problems of governability of the new democratic regime. He examines 
how the transition to democracy was furthered by the establishment of 
political and social arrangements that increased the new regime's capac- 
ity to resolve peculiar problems. For instance, the territorial cleavages 
that historically set the Basques and Catalans against the central state 
were largely overcome with new regional institutions that gave these 
national communities autonomous governmental forms. 

The Spanish transition to democracy took place in a precarious eco- 
nomic environment that became a potential threat for the stability and 
consolidation of the new regime. To cope with it, national social agree- 
ments between the government, employers, and labor were instituted. 
While contributing to the consolidation of democracy, these corporatist 
pacts did not adequately resolve the fundamental economic problems. In 
Pérez-Díaz's view, the social pacts maintained the rigidities of the labor 
market and delayed into the mid-1980s the necessary adjustments to the 
growing economic crisis. The relative political success of the social pact 
policy was due to the prior existence of what he terms an “implicit social 
contract" between the workers and the owners of capital. 

The values and ideology of the working class and its problematic rela- 
tionship with labor organizations and the political left are examined in 
the last part of the book. The theoretical arguments are grounded in data 
from several national surveys the author conducted between 1978 and 
1984. These surveys found Spanish workers to be moderate and unsup- 
portive of a radical transformation of capitalism. In contrast, labor orga- 
nizations tended to be more radicalized, creating a “potential crisis of 
representation." The concluding chapter argues that strong class identi- 
ties of the past have been weakened by current social and cultural trans- 
formations and that an instrumental rather than an ideological commit- 
ment to unions' collective action is what prevails in Spain, as in most 
West European postindustrial societies. 

This book is an important contribution to the sociological understand- 
ing of modern Spain. Further, it demonstrates how sociology can be 
an academic discipline without abandoning its normative and political 
concerns. 
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The Limits of Social Democracy: Investment Politics in Sweden. 
By Jonas Pontusson. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1992. 
Pp. viii + 261. 


Madelaine Gerbaulet-Vanasse 
University of Chicago 


The decline of the world famous Swedish model of peaceful industrial 
relations and democratic corporatism has spurred the publication of a 
number of works in recent years. Many scholars agree that the decline 
was signaled by the events of the 1970s, when the social democratic 
government and the National Labor Union Federation (Landsorganisati- 
onen, henceforth LO) abandoned the peace by compromise with the Na- 
tional Employers Association (Svenska Arbetsgivareforeningen, hence- 
forth SAF) and pushed for a number of anticapitalist reforms. This 
volume focuses on the three most important reforms implemented since 
1970: the active industrial policy, codetermination in the workplace, and 
collective share-ownership (also known as wage-earner funds.) 

Pontusson sets out to explain why labor turned left in the 1970s and 
why the implementation of these new reforms was largely unsuccessful. 
In a broader context, Pontusson tries to illuminate under which circum- 
stances social democratic policies can and will be successful and when 
they are bound to fail (hence the title). 

Pontusson focuses on the politics of production in his assessment of 
Swedish social democracy and limits his investigation of reforms to the 
industrial arena. He skillfully examines how issues crucial to the labor 
movement, such as full employment and productivity growth, can be 
achieved if labor maintains some control over investment. As long as 
labor can influence the allocation of capital, they can successfully strive 
for reforms while peacefully coexisting with capitalism. In the first part 
of the book Pontusson analyzes the history of social democratic reform 
since the 1930s and demonstrates that the successful reforms were the 
ones that were acceptable to the traditional working class, the growing 
white-collar employee strata, as well as capital. Pontusson extensively 
discusses the Ap funds, which were collected to finance the universal 
pension system but also provided industry with capital, as an example 
of a successful reform. A universal pension system was advantageous to 
all wage earners, regardless of whether they were blue collar or white 
collar. At the same time, the funds were a source of investment capital 
for Swedish industry. 

Pontusson locates the decision by the labor union federation to strive 
for reforms of the industrial policies, codetermination, and wage earner 
funds within the framework of a number of challenges facing the Rehn 
model, which guided the policies of the labor movement in the postwar 
era. The Rehn plan entailed two main premises: equal pay for equal 
work and a solidaristic wage policy. Through solidaristic wage policies, 
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lower paid wage groups could catch up over time. Equal pay for equal 
work meant that all employers had to pay the same wage to workers 
doing the same job. This-helped the economy by weeding out inefficient 
businesses that could not afford to pay the centrally agreed upon wage. 
Yet to prevent wage drift (salaries in excess of centrally agreed upon 
wages) in the highly skilled groups and in industries doing very well, it 
became essential to control profits and stimulate investment. Wage drift 
and the desire of individual unions to fight for increases after the central 
agreements became an increasing problem in the 1970s. In addition, the 
internationalization of Swedish industry, the reluctance of firms to rely 
on borrowed capital in the aftermath of the oil shocks, and the SAF's 
decision to strive for decentralized bargaining made it increasingly impor- 
tant for labor to tighten its control over investment. 

In the second part of the book, Pontusson addresses the reforms intro- 
duced by the labor movement in the 1970s and 1980s and examines the 
reasons why they failed. Basically, Pontusson argues that these reforms 
failed because they did not follow the successful formula of universal 
benefit that earlier reforms had. Ali three reforms failed due to some 
combination of creating a split between the social democratic government 
and LO (active industrial policy and wage-earner funds), because the 
growing white-collar groups did not support the reforms (wage-earner 
funds and industrial policy) or because capital mobilized against it (wage- 
earner funds and codetermination) or even managed to co-opt labor once 
the legislation was in place (codetermination). 

Pontusson's assessment of social democracy's success is thus bleak. In 
contrast to scholars who have focused on the welfare state in their analy- 
sis of Sweden, Pontusson arrives at a much less flattering picture of the 
ability of social democracy to bring about social change. 

This volume represents an important contribution to the study of Swe- 
den as well as of social democracy. Pontusson's account of the failure of 
the reforms is extremely compelling and his theoretical discussion of so- 
cial democracy is very successful. However, there is one problem, which 
I believe stems from the focus of the book. In order to stay with his novel 
approach, focusing on investment politics, Pontusson pays insufficient 
attention to the internal dynamics of the organizations. He very briefly 
touches upon the difficult collective action problems faced both by LO 
and SAF and dismisses explanations that focus on rank-and-file protest 
or transformations of the constituencies. The reasons labor turned left 
are centered only around the need to control investment. Insufficient 
attention is paid to the inherent dilemmas of cooperation and the chang- 
ing bases of the constituency for the organizations. For example, LO 
has become increasingly heterogeneous, as successful unionization has 
depended upon women, part-time workers, and public employees. SAF 
has reorganized internally, as their membership growth has rested upon 
small employers who sought other outcomes than national export- 
oriented industries. These changes have had far-reaching effects upon 
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the strategies of the organizations. Pontusson, however, does not address 
these issues. 

In sum, this is a good book with a clear focus and a compelling argu- 
ment. It will be a must-read for political sociologists, political scientists, 
and everyone interested in Swedish political economy and the future of 
social democracy. 


In Theory: Classes, Nations, and Literatures. By Aijaz Ahmad. London: 
Verso, 1992. Pp. х + 356. $29.95. 


5. M. Shamsul Alam 
Southern Oregon State College 


The collapse of various “actually existing socialist societies” in the late 
1980s and early 1990s has had a profound impact on academic Marxism. 
Various attempts have been made to recast the basic tenets of Marxism 
in view of this “crisis of Marxism.” Although I do not wish to oversim- 
plify, the response to the crisis could be identified as follows: (1) in the 
postmodern and deconstructionist turn, in which Marxist analysis based 
on certain foundational concepts has been challenged and (2) in the politi- 
cal arena, in which the relationship between economic and political 
power has been reevaluated. The monopoly of political power by a mono- 
lithic communist party has been challenged by democratic pluralism: 
communist forces have to compete with noncommunist forces for power. 
In other words, single-party hegemony in civil society has been funda- 
mentally altered. 

Ahmad’s book, although solely concentrated on literary theory and 
criticism, is a fresh contribution to this debate around the crisis of Marx- 
ism. More specifically, his main objective is to spell out the changing 
relationship between Marxism and literary theory, “in particular 
branches of literary theory, clustered around questions of empire, colony, 
nation, migrancy, post-coloniality, and so on, as these questions have 
been posed from the 1960s onwards—first under the insignia of certain 
varieties of third worldist nationalism and then, more recently and in 
more obviously poststructucturalist ways, against the categories of nation 
and nationalism” (p. 3; emphasis in original). 

In other words, Ahmad sought to contextualize the possibility of Third 
World literature within the various genres of literary theory, namely 
postmodernism, poststructuralism, and deconstruction within the Marx- 
ist problematic of the political. Specifically, the author argues that the 
various schools of literary criticism are intrinsically related with the polit- 
ical culture of Western academic Marxism and its separation from the 
political struggle—a core concept of Marxism. In this context, Ahmad’s 
point of departure is the student revolt of 1968 in the West and various 
communist parties’ and forces’ ambivalent attitude toward it. 
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The book addresses such seemingly diverse concerns as the contours of 
Third World literature, Jameson's contribution in literary theory, Salman 
Rushdie's Skame, Edward Said's Orientalism, and Marx's original inten- 
tion in his writings on India. 

In chapter 1 Ahmad argues that colonial discourse and Third World 
literature are mediated by the theoretical tradition of Western literary 
criticism, which, in his term, is thoroughly *embourgeoisified." In this 
context, analyzing colonial discourse and Third World literature as 
“counter canon" and “counter-hegemonic discourse" is a futile exercise 
as the criticism always remains institutionalized within Western hege- 
monic discourse. In chapter 2 the author discusses the role of the English 
language in postcolonial India and says that it establishes a crucial cul- 
tural link in a culturally heterogeneous society. Because this link was 
created by an English-educated professional class that maintains close 
ties with the metropolitan countries, however, it prevents writers and 
intellectuals from forming a genuine "Indian literature." 

Chapters 3, 4, and 5 deal with specific practices of postcolonial dis- 
course and Third World literature by analyzing, respectively, the works 
of Jameson, Rushdie, and Said. These chapters consider the possibilities 
of Third World literature as a counter canon. For example, Ahmad de- 
scribes Rushdie's Shame as a work of “post-modern migrancy" and 
argues that Rushdie's portrayals of the “nation” and the “Third World” 
through a narrative technique from the high culture of the metropolitan 
bourgeoisie has little to do with either the “nation” or the “Third 
World." Moreover, this mediation facilitated by the machineries of rep- 
resentation developed during the modernist period of 19th-century Eu- 
rope. Similarly, to Ahmad, Jameson’s analysis of Third World texts as 
an “experience of colonialism and imperialism” that constructs the idea 
of “nation” as “national allegories” not only posits First World and 
Third World in a binary opposition but also homogenizes the entire Third 
World in terms of ideology (Jameson’s national allegories). Ahmad's posi- 
tion vis-à-vis these three scholars and writers becomes clear in chapter 
6, where he analyzes Marx’s writings on India to provide a basis on 
which a Marxist discussion of Third World literature can be made. The 
author forcefully shows that Marx’s journalistic work on colonialism did 
not portray colonialism and imperialism as the only source of dynamism 
in colonized societies. Marx’s aim was to critique capitalism as an expan- 
sionist force. Ahmad criticizes Said (chap. 5) for his failure to read Marx’s 
writings on colonialism in this light, because this failure poses a serious 
methodological problem for Said in reading Third World texts as a dis- 
cursive practice. 

In chapters 7 and 8 Ahmad’s objective is twofold: (1) to provide an 
idea of how to conceptualize “Indian literature” in a country that is 
linguistically and culturally diverse and (2) to clarify the debate around 
three-worlds theory. In chapter 7 the author argues that developing a 
theoretical understanding of Indian literature is a serious problem be- 
cause Indian society is culturally and linguistically heterogeneous. Ah- 
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mad identifies the problems surroundings such an idea rather than formu- 
lating his own theory. In the final chapter (chap. 8) Ahmad attempts to 
rekindle the debate on the theory of three worlds (advanced capitalist, 
centrally planned socialist, and “backward,” “traditional” agrarian so- 
cieties) by saying that, on the basis of post-Cold War global restructur- 
ing,.such categorization is obsolete. Ahmad proposes three provisional 
hypotheses to replace the three-worlds theory. First, the world is not 
divided into monolithic binaries, rather it is a hierarchically structured 
whole with its own answering dialectics. Second, one such answering 
dialectic, the universalistic project of socialism for improving backward 
social formations, is no longer concentrated in those formations alone, as 
bearers of the sociálist project may come as much from the advanced as 
from the backward zones of capitalism. Third, “the nation state is nei- 
ther the site for the reproduction of capital in the zones of advanced 
capitalism nor the primary site of resistance to imperialism in zones of 
backward capitalism" (p. 317), because the logic of capital has taken on 
a global character and become deeply entrenched in all societies. 

This work is part of a dialogue within Marxist theory. Ahmad success- 
fully incorporates many concepts from theories such as postmodernism 
and poststructuralism while also criticizing them. This incorporation of 
contemporary theory could be Ahmad's strong point, as he is acutely 
aware of the essentialist and reductionist implications of Second Interna- 
tional Marxism. This could be a double-edged sword, as contemporary 
theory also shows limitations of the Marxist analysis that the author 
sought to preserve. Finally, Ahmad used India— both colonial and post- 
colonial—as an illustrative strategy to make his point. Perhaps he limited 
his discussion to India because of expertise in the area, but this focus 
narrows the scope of the study, such that the dangers of homogenizing 
the entire Third World become very apparent. Despite these minor prob- 
lems, Ahmad's study is a brilliant contribution in Marxist literary criti- 
cism and deserves wide reading. 


Ballots and Barricades: Class Formation and Republican Politics in 
France, 1830—1871. By Ronald Aminzade. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1993. Pp. xiv +321. $49.50 (cloth); $18.95 (paper). 


Samuel Cohn 
Texas A&M University 


Ronald Aminzade’s Ballots and Barricades: Class Formation and Repub- 
lican Politics in France, 1830—1871 is a book very much in the mold of 
E. P. Thompson’s Making of the English Working Class (New York: 
Vintage, 1966). In many ways, Aminzade’s book is at least as good as 
Thompson’s classic. Both books are narrative accounts of the process of 
the formation of the working class over half a century of early capitalism. 
Thompson studied Britain from the French Revolution to the Reform 
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Bill of 1832. Aminzade studies three cities in France, from the 1830 
revolution to the Communes of 1871. Both chronicle in nuanced detail 
how larger economic forces created both the need and opportunity for 
workers +2 defend themselves against impoverishment. Both describe 
how workers chose between radical or reformist solutions to their prob- 
lems. Both conclude with an explanztion of why workers participated in 
an explosive but doomed revolutionary struggle that resulted in a mobi- 
lized working class within a liberal democracy. 

Being a pioneer, Thompson had t» lay out the basic facts of the rela- 
tionships between proletarianization, religion, repression, and class for- 
mation. Because these larger claims are now well accepted for both En- 
gland and France, Aminzade can concentrate on less global arguments. 
However, there is a lot of meat on those smaller bones. In particular, 
Aminzade focuses on the relations among radicals and reformists in the 
French left, more specifically among liberals, socialist sympathizers, and 
radicals (an intermediate position) within the French Republican party. 
Normally, histories of disputes within the left are thin stuff. Aminzade's 
accomplishment is to link intraleft rivalries to objective class structure 
and to show that these things really mattered. 

In a nutshell, Aminzade contrasts Rouen, which saw no major insur- 
rections during 1871, with Toulouse, where both moderates and socialists 
rose up together, and with Saint-Etienne, where revolts were supported 
by the far left only. In Rouen, the left was too weak to rise up, having 
failed to obtain enough control over municipal offices to provide local 
state support for insurrectionists. A large white-collar population and the 
mismatch of a sexist male labor mcvement confronting a female labor 
force assured a divided working class in the face of a strong antilabor 
petit bourzeousie. The only viable leftist movements were reformist. In 
Toulouse, bourgeois republicans won early political office and then, as 
authorities, repressed subsequent strikes by local workers. This unified 
the working class and the out-of-power bourgeoisie into an authentically 
leftist opposition. In Saint-Etienne, where the proletariat was large 
enough and unified enough to elect leftists, republican politicians were 
not able to gain office without working-class support and thus eschewed 
repressing strikers. Thus in 1871, there were both officeholders who could 
support insurrectionists they were not wholly in sympathy with and 
working-class fractions content enough with local government to be will- 
ing to tolerate the status quo rather than rush to the barricades. I gener- 
ally believe Aminzade’s account of these cities. 

The charm of Thompson’s book was that it laid out a series of social 
changes tkat, although they applied primarily to Britain, had great power 
in explaining class formation generally. How does Ballots and Barricades 
do on external validity? Aminzade is correct in his claims that class 
conflict is complex; many of his propositions on the links between class 
composition and the electoral viability of different types of leftists are 
also fine. However, explaining revolutionary class action in terms of 
access to municipal power by leftists is questionable. Even Aminzade 
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admits that the primary causes of the Communes were the same proletari- 
anization and foreign policy concerns that have motivated the orthodox 
historical accounts, and there are plenty of revolutions where the workers 
or peasants were wholly out of political office. 

More disquieting is Aminzade's use of narrative as argument. To make 
a good story, Aminzade recounts his events in chronological order to give 
readers a sweeping sense of the complex interplay of class and political 
forces. This makes a grand tapestry but tends to obscure the causal 
structure of his model. He does not point out the differences in revolution- 
ary behavior that are the ultimate dependent variable of his study until 
near the end of the book. Within every chapter, antecedents (independent 
variables) are fully discussed before there is any reference to consequences 
(dependent variables). As a result, we read story after story without 
knowing what we are looking for or what causal claim is being made. 
You have to read the book twice: once to find the argument, the second 
time to evaluate the evidence. Because most readers will not bother to 
reread, Aminzade may win his debates by default. Such evasive prose is 
unnecessary even in a narrative. 

Though Aminzade's rhetoric could be better, his history is excellent. 
In this case, the facts do match up with the claims, and the claims are 
important. This study is a solid piece of contextually grounded class 
analysis. 


Protecting Soldiers and Mothers: The Political Origins of Social Policy 
in the United States. By Theda Skocpol. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1992. Pp. хх! +714. $34.95. 


john Mohr 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


This extraordinarily impressive book makes a fundamental contribution 
to the history of the American welfare state. Skocpol has two main argu- 
ments, both of which are conveyed in the book's title, Protecting Soldiers 
and Mothers. First, in contrast to decades of received wisdom about the 
miserly character of federal welfare spending before the New Deal, Skoc- 
pol argues that the United States was not a “welfare laggard" but, on 
the contrary, a “precocious welfare state." This was because the pension 
programs created to assist the veterans of the Union army were an enor- 
mously important state welfare program, an insight that has been ob- 
scured by our tendency to equate welfare expenditures with work- 
ingmen's insurance programs. Three facts bolster her argument. First, 
she notes that a surprisingly large number of people were supported by 
veterans' pensions (by 1910, some 2896 of all men 65 and older were 
recipients). Second, the benefits were quite generous by international 
standards of the time. Third, these expenditures represented a substantial 
portion of the federal budget (over 40% in 1893). 
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Her second argument concerns mothers. Again, she advises us to sur- 
render our preconceived notions about what welfare states look like, 
thereby encouraging us to notice that there was a second significant wave 
of social legislation enacted before the New Deal. This time the benefi- 
ciaries were mothers. Here she points to three early 20th-century develop- 
ments of what she refers to as a “maternalist welfare state": (1) the 
widespread passage of protective labor laws for women, (2) the rapid 
spread of *mothers' pensions" laws, and (3) the creation of the federal 
Children's Bureau (in 1912) and the passage of the Sheppard-Towner 
Act to provide health-care services for mothers and children (in 1921). 

Between these two segments of the book, Skocpol examines attempts 
that were made to push the United States to adopt various “paternalist” 
social insurance programs of the sort that were being enacted in Eu- 
rope—unemployment insurance, old-age pensions, health and disability 
insurance, and industrial accident compensation. In spite of the best 
efforts of social reformers, all but the last of these initiatives were de- 
feated. 

Why did things work out the way they did? Why did soldiers and 
mothers fare so well while male wage earners had such little success? 
This intellectual puzzle is the real subject of Skocpol's book; it is a puzzle 
she solves by focusing on the way political institutions work. Using a 
"structured policy" approach, Skocpol explains the outcomes of each 
attempt to promote a legislative program by looking at how power and 
influence were marshaled on both sides of the debate. What she discovers 
among all successful legislative efforts is a particularly good fit between 
the organization of interest groups in the polity and the configurations of 
power in the state. When this fit occurs, groups are able to gain extraordi- 
nary leverage over legislative outcomes. 

Such a fit occurred in the last decade of the 19th century when a tightly 
competitive, patronage-oriented party system came together with a broad 
cross-class coalition of Civil War veterans. A much expanded veterans’ 
pension program was the result. Similarly, a fortuitously good fit oc- 
curred after the turn of the century between a newly constituted post- 
patronage political regime and the efforts of middle-class women who 
advocated the adoption of maternalist social policies. Two factors were 
especially important here. First, since they could not vote, women activ- 
ists tended to avoid casting their demands along traditional partisan lines 
and relied instead upon a broad-based moral appeal to the needs of 
*sacred motherhood" that proved to be a particularly successful means 
of bypassing both legislative and judicial resistance to change. Second, 
women were effectively organized into a complex network of federated 
clubs and associations that provided an especially useful means of gener- 
ating grassroots support. 

The very ambitiousness of Skocpol's project ensures that there will be 
much to criticize. In particular, many will be unhappy with her bid to 
move political institutions to center stage. While she does not discard 
class, gender, or elite formation as explanatory variables, she does insist 
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on treating them as crucially mediated by political processes. Others will 
be dismayed with her inattention to the enormous historical literature on 
charities, social workers, and municipal politics. Again, it is not that she 
ignores these social processes, but her interest is limited to their effects 
on social legislation. In a sense, the narrowness of Skocpol's focus in 
such matters is both the greatest strength and the most visible limitation 
of this book. It is a strength of the project insofar as it allows her to 
maintain a theoretical coherence and consistency of vision that convinc- 
ingly spans 50 years of American social policy. But it is also a limitation 
in that one is frequently left with the sense that there are a great many 
determinative social forces left out of the model. Where, after all, do all 
these groups and coalitions and ideas come from that meet in such a 
clash at the political center? To her credit, Skocpol makes various efforts 
to account for these social forces. She is especially interested in the way 
that previous legislative outcomes feed back into later conflicts, either as 
ideological formations (in the way that, for example, both sides of the 
social insurance debates appropriated images of the soldiers’ pensions 
as legitimating devices) or as factors promoting the formation of group 
identities, political coalitions, and state capacities. These efforts, though, 
are less fully developed than and necessarily less central to what is, 
arguably, Skocpol's primary concern with constructing a middle-range 
theory of political institutions. What is ultimately most striking about 
this book is how Skocpol has succeeded in advancing this theoretical 
agenda while simultaneously offering a distinctive alternative history of 
the American welfare state. Whatever else may be said of these efforts, 
Skocpol has clearly written a landmark book, one that has already funda- 
mentally reshaped the way that scholars think about the historical origins 
of American social policies. 


Entitled to Power: Farm Women and Technology, 1913—1963. By Kath- 
erine Jellison. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1993. 
Pp. xvii 217. 


Jane M. Pederson 
University of Wisconsin—Eau Claire 


The 20th century’s technological transformation of agriculture has been 
a subject of considerable scholarly analysis from a variety of perspectives 
and for diverse purposes. Few, however, have considered the dramatic 
revolution in agriculture in relationship to women. Katherine Jellison’s 
excellent book is an ambitious effort to redress this oversight. Jellison 
examines the political, economic, cultural, and social dimensions of the 
adoption by farm families of the technologies of communication, farming, 
and household production. She artfully weaves together the purposes and 
practice of political policymakers, manufacturers and advertisers, and 
farm women and men. The title, Entitled to Power, suggests two impor- 
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tant and interrelated themes: the appeal and acquisition of technological 
power by farm women and the implications of the new technologies for 
women's power within the patriarchal farm family. 

Focusing primarily on the midwestern Farm Belt, Jellison organizes 
her topic chronologically into periods: Progressive Era, 1920s, Great De- 
pression, 1940s and World War II, and postwar era. From the passage 
of the Smith-Lever Act in 1914 until the 1960s, policymakers and adver- 
tisers consistently promoted labor saving technologies for the farm and 
household as a means of easing women's workloads and of advancing 
the ideals of separate spheres and rural domesticity. Farm women, like 
urban women, were to be homemakers and consumers. Educators, poli- 
cymakers, extension workers, advertisers, Country Life progressives, 
New Dealers, and manufacturers all consistently defined women’s roles 
more narrowly than did farm women themselves. Despite the barrage of 
prescriptive propaganda, farm women tenaciously rejected the narrowing 
of their roles to homemaking and domesticity. Like 19th-century rural 
women, they chose to retain their roles in agricultural production, which 
assured them greater authority within the family. 

Jellison’s work challenges a common assumption of academics about 
gender and farm work. It has often been argued that, as agriculture 
modernized and market production grew in importance, women with- 
drew from the fields and barns, leaving money-making work to men. 
Consumerism, production for use, and domesticity became women's 
sphere. But Jellison found bourgeois gender expectations and prescrip- 
tions met resistance from farm women who recognized the irrelevance of 
separate sphere ideals to their reality. Farm women regarded Extension 
Service agents and other ideologues of rural domesticity as invariably 
impractical and foolish. Instead, they went their own way and set their 
own priorities, which often were in accord with their husbands’. 

In the 1920s women and men generally shared the belief that mecha- 
nized farm production, automobiles, and telephones should take prece- 
dence over modernized homes. Machines enhanced women's lives and 
work as they did men's, because women were integral to production. 
The dependence on family labor stimulated a perception and an ethic of 
mutuality. Women saw the modernization of farm production as in their 
own and their families’ interest. Though women in the 1920s desired 
modernized homes, they perceived the acquisition of household technol- 
ogy not as a means to claiming the identity of the much propagandized 
ideal of modern homemakers but as a symbol of their status and power, 
as recognition of themselves as partners with men in farming and of the 
value of their productive roles. Women desired the new technologies, 
and a few acquired them when they had the means to do so, but they 
rejected the domestic ideology. 

Depression-era women, not surprisingly, concerned themselves pri- 
marily with economic survival but continued to make gains in moderniz- 
ing their homes and farms. For women, the lack of household technolo- 
gies symbolized rural poverty, and the acquisition of them signified 
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prosperity and economic justice for farm families. Postwar prosperity 
finally created modernized rural homes that differed little from those of 
urban women. But even in the heyday of the *feminine mystique" in the 
1950s, farm women did not embrace the domestic ideology. As household 
technologies freed women's time for other things, they used it to expand 
their roles in farm production; women climbed up on tractors and re- 
placed hired men and children as farm workers. In deference to domestic 
ideals, women now talked about “helping out" men but in essence con- 
tinued their role in farm production. Growing numbers of farm wives 
also “helped out" by getting off-farm jobs, which often sustained the 
family and farm through hard times, much as their poultry, eggs, and 
gardens had done in the past. Though in some instances rural women 
offered a superficial deference to domestic ideals, their real claims to 
power rested on the choice to keep a hand in production. 

Jellison has written an important book. It is the first serious overview 
of technology, public policy, and the media in relationship to rural 
women. As such it fills a large gap in the history of women and of rural 
people, where ideology, theory, and stereotype have too often substituted 
for substantial research and knowledge. This excellent, readable book 
should be of interest to anyone concerned with either gender or rural life. 


The Lost World of the Craft Printer. By Maggie Holtzberg-Call. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1992. Pp. xviii+ 227. $27.50. 


Robert Max Jackson 
New York University 


In this book, a folklorist interprets the culture of printers through old 
men's (and, rarely, women's) reminiscences. The men who used to set 
type for printing are a disappearing breed because computer technology 
has displaced mechanical type. Holtzberg-Call has done a service for the 
study of the history of occupations. With this book, she has allowed some 
of these old printers to tell us how they worked, how they thought about 
their craft, and what they felt about the passing of their occupation. This 
is a good source for arcane printer's jargon, and the author gives the 
reader a real sense of what it is like to operate a typesetting machine. 
However, the book does not offer theoretical insights on the organization 
of skilled work or the identity of skilled workers. 

For centuries, printers were the educated elite of the skilled trades, 
but they have been on the defense for over a century. The makers of 
books and newspapers were consistently well-read and more knowledge- 
able than other wage workers. Before mechanized typesetting invaded 
printing at the end of the 19th century, journeymen printers knew they 
had a good chance to become independent master printers. The creation 
of a permanent wage-labor occupation in typesetting induced printers to 
become pioneers in the creation of modern craft labor unions. Even after 
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mechanization, much printing work was sufficiently varied and techni- 
cally difficult that employers found it neither economically nor strategi- 
cally sensible to make an all-out war on the skilled printer's autonomy. 
Instead, the printer's tasks were divided according to their openness to 
standardization (which partially depended on the scale of operation com- 
mon in different types of printing). Where the variability of typesetting 
or time pressures (especially in newspaper printing) made employers more 
dependent on the typesetter, the craft retained its occupational autonomy 
and skilled aura. Elsewhere, less skilled labor handled the more routine 
work. Over the past century, the skilled printers fought with dignity 
and pride to keep their identity even as technological and organizational 
developments continually eroded the value of their skill. 

This is the historical context that Holtzberg-Call brings to life by re- 
cording the memories of men who were printers in the middle of the 20th 
century. These men describe their work, their relations with other print- 
ers and their bosses, and their reactions to the passing of their trade. 

At its best, this book gives us more than a pleasant tour through the 
work world of printers, showing us what they did on the job. The printers 
share their feelings about this work. As we see how the printers under- 
stood their work, we begin to grasp the depth and power of the printers' 
craft identity. They did not hold jobs in printing; they were printers! 
This experience of identity in a craft is crucial and not well portrayed 
through more sociologically conventional studies. 

Unfortunately, the author does not go further than this. Her occasional 
efforts to give theoretical depth to her account make the narrative pon- 
derous without producing new insights. Fortunately, these difficulties are 
a minor part of the book. 

What value does this book have to sociologists? The occupational soci- 
ologist may benefit from the richly described experience of a craft identity 
conveyed in this book. Others may find the book valuable for classes on 
occupations, as the material is readily accessible. 


The Craft of Justice: Politics and Work in Criminal Court Communities. 
By Roy B. Flemming, Peter F. Nardulli, and James Eisenstein. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1992. Pp. xi-- 217. 


Celesta A. Albonetti 
Texas A&M University 


In The Craft of Justice: Politics and Work in the Criminal Courts, Roy 
Flemming, Peter Nardulli, and James Eisenstein describe the social, po- 
litical, and organizational context of criminal courts, using data from 
questionnaires and interviews obtained from prosecuting attorneys, de- 
fense attorneys, and judges in nine courthouses and records from both 
courts and prosecutors’ offices. The authors use general conclusions from 
their earlier two works on the same criminal courts, The Tenor of Justice 
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and The Contours of Justice, to provide assumptions for the present case 
study. Of the four conclusions listed in this book's introduction (pp. 
18-19), the following one appears to provide the organizing focus: 
*Courtroom diversity depends much more on the social and political 
dynamics of the courthouses in medium-sized courts than in large courts. 
Because of the importance of the court community, it becomes an impor- 
tant arena for the interplay of institutional interests" (p. 18). This as- 
sumption places Flemming et al.'s work well within the new legal plural- 
ism perspective that takes as its subject matter the varied and complex 
relationships between official and unofficial forms of ordering. 

In The Craft of Justice Flemming et al. use the metaphor of the court- 
house community, developed in The Contours of Justice, as the context 
for explaining the interplay between courthouse actors. According to the 
authors, the craft of justice has little to do with legal training but rather 
with strategies for building a career, succeeding in court, leading an 
organization (e.g., a prosecutor’s office), and constructing institutional 
relationships. Flemming et al. use case studies to describe the daily busi- 
ness of processing criminal cases against the backdrop of these critical 
concerns. In my judgment, The Craft of Justice is more about the prag- 
matic processing of street-level crime than about the craft of doing 
justice. 

The three main sections of the book describe the political and social 
aspects of the craft of doing the work of chief prosecutors and assistant 
prosecutors, judges, and defense attorneys. In the chapter on chief prose- 
cutors, Flemming et al. focus on how chief prosecutors organize their 
offices for political purposes. Borrowing from Philip Selznick (Organizza- 
tional Weapon [New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952]) and W. C. Ouchi 
(“Markets, Bureaucracies, and Clans,” Administrative Science Quar- 
terly 25 [1980]: 129), the authors relate administrative characteristics and 
office policies and attitudes toward case processing to three prosecutor 
organizational strategies. Their point is that chief prosecutors can use 
their organization as a major policy tool that other courthouse community 
actors must reckon with. Flemming et al.’s description provides useful 
insights about the consequences of each organizational strategy for the 
courtroom work of assistant prosecutors but stops short of exploring their 
consequences for the craft of defending and the craft of judging. 

In the chapter on the craft of assistant prosecutors, Flemming et al. 
describe how assistant prosecutors use their courtroom experience and 
informal interactions with judges and defense attorneys to construct a 
professional reputation within the courthouse community. Without this 
credibility, the assistant prosecutors’ ability to effectively negotiate guilty 
pleas is jeopardized. 

In the two chapters on the craft of judging, the authors relate three 
types of court social organization—collegial, competitive, and conflic- 
tual—to court policies regarding docket management and general case- 
processing decisions that affect the allocation of time and work among 
judges. Again, Flemming et al. offer a conceptual scheme that promises 
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to encourage future research on the interplay between judicial autonomy 
and the institutional interests judges share as members of a collective 
within the courthouse community. However, the conclusion that the 
court's social organization affects the court's status and influence within 
the courthouse community is problematic. The case studies presented 
here do not offer empirical evidence to support this conclusion. 

In the second chapter on judging, Flemming et al. describe the bench 
craft of moving cases through the criminal justice system and four styles 
judges use to police the process of obtaining a guilty plea. The authors’ 
findings support earlier research on the wide latitude of discretion judges 
enjoy and the uncertainty such discretion creates for prosecuting attor- 
neys and defense attorneys. This chapter offers valuable insights about 
both how judges organize their work and the consequences of judicial 
styles for criminal case processing. ` 

Much research on the relationship between defense attorneys, prose- 
cuting attorneys, and judges has shown the importance of avoiding con- 
flict to a defense attorney's reputation and career. Flemming et al.’s case 
study of the craft of defending supports this conclusion. Flemming et al. 
add to this existing body of research a well-documented account of how 
economic and political concerns dilute the adversarial nature of de- 
fending. 

The Craft of Justice is firmly within the rich and informative tradition 
of the work of such sociolegal scholars as David Sudnow, Abraham 
Blumberg, Herbert Packer, and W. Boyd Littrell. These researchers fo- 
cused on how criminalization is a socially constructed process and de- 
bunked the assumptions of proponents of legal formalism. One significant 
difference stands out in The Craft of Justice. In contrast to earlier studies 
that viewed the formal legal procedures as the backdrop of informal 
workings of court actors, Flemming et al.'s research suggests that legality 
does not significantly inform an understanding of the interdependencies 
among the three principal courthouse actors. In my judgment, their asser- 
tion is somewhat doubtful and may be the consequence of relying on the 
actors! accounts of their own actions. For example, legality in the form 
of rules of evidence may be part of the "taken for granted" context of 
doing the business of case processing. If so, reliance on actors' accounts 
may miss an important factor contributing to strategies pursued by each 
courthouse actor. 

Early in the book, the authors define their goal to be that of merging 
micro-level behavior of court actars with macro-level processes of the 
courthouse community. Though such a goal is difficult to obtain, The 
Craft of Justice achieves it. The authors’ work is a rich case study of the 
social organization of the work of processing criminal cases and, as such, 
provides sociolegal scholars with valuable concepts and insights into both 
the routinization of criminal case processing and the professional and 
social context from which interdependencies arise and are maintained 
among the key courthouse actors. 
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Urban Politics and Policy: A Comparative Approach. By Harold Wolman 
and Michael Goldsmith. Cambridge, Mass.: Blackwell, 1992. Pp. 
ix +256. $49.95 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


Edward J. Blakely 
University of California, Berkeley 


Harold Wolman and Michael Goldsmith open their book on contempo- 
rary urban politics in Britain and the United States with a special salute 
to American jazz artists, including Fats Waller, Benny Goodman, and 
Duke Ellington. Jazz provided the background for the authors in their 
very difficult task of describing the political dimensions of local govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom and the United States. Jazz supplies a useful 
metaphor: American and British local institutions have the same notes 
and chords that are played in a multitude of similar styles and with only 
one controlling tempo. 

American and British local government would appear to be relatively 
similar. Most of the vocabulary and the institutional form of local govern- 
ment in the United States are borrowed directly from English traditions. 
For example, the terms county, sheriff, council, and the like are derived 
directly from England. The early colonists did not change most of this 
nomenclature before or after the Revolution. In fact, local government 
has always been the bedrock of the American political system. It is the 
institution that most citizens know about, see, and use. Yet the authors 
of this volume felt, quite correctly, that they required a justification for 
their offering. National politics dominate local events. 

Nevertheless, Wolman and Goldsmith argue that urban politics as 
practiced through local governments represent an important focal point 
through which to assess who gets what in the modern industrial state. 
Since most Americans and Europeans live in cities, urban areas provide 
the best place to view the working out of the nation-state’s distributive 
capacity. The authors try to use local government as the vehicle of a 
combination of local and state policies in reaction to global and national 
economic and political dynamics and as a conduit for national policy. 
“Our... approach is to begin by stating that what is important is the 
well-being (or welfare) of residents within urban areas and to then ask 
what role local governments play in affecting that well-being” (p. 6). 

The authors do not presume that local governments can alter urban 
residents’ well-being; instead, they try to explain the extent of local effec- 
tiveness by examining subcomponents of urban welfare (citizen welfare, 
participation, decision making, etc.) in both countries from a compara- 
tive perspective. They try to mix empirical and normative approaches in 
making these comparisons. 

Chapter 2 sets the stage for the comparison. In this chapter the authors 
outline the basis for their comparative framework. The normative back- 
ground for understanding the role of local government in both nations is 
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the concept of the “minidemocracy.” Local government provides the 
seedbed for democratic institutions and practices. It provides a healthy 
division of power that is the sine qua non of the Western nation-state 
system. Wolman and Goldsmith review the basic dilemma derived from 
the division of powers as reflected in other normative concepts, such as 
elitism versus pluralism, as well as the distributive capacity of the local 
state in a market system. They use a combination of reflective and com- 
parative analysis to measure the role of local government as a real force 
in the two most widely imitated Western democracies. 

In the subsequent chapters the authors present the measures that they 
use in their analysis. In chapter 3 they define and quantify urban well- 
being in both nations. Urban well-being, as they describe it, is related 
to the authority of local governments to levy and collect taxes and to 
spend that money on selected services for their residents. In the case of 
Great Britain local governments had, before the Thatcher era, a stronger 
ability to raise revenues via direct land and associated taxes than did 
U.S. local jurisdictions—21.3% of all U.K. taxes were local, while the 
parallel figure in the United States was 15.496. It is hard to know what 
this means since the United States has both county and city forms of 
local government and the authors focus only on cities. Yet U.S. local 
governments are more autonomous and have the authority to expend 
their resources in almost any manner because they are recognized in state 
constitutions. 

It is clear in chapter 4 that, even if local governments had all of the 
authority they desired, national and global trends would continue to 
dominate the world market system. The international market and new 
technology have altered the ability of localities to influence their future. 
As a result, the authors point out that the city-state is emerging as a 
response to weak national economic trends. This change gives localities 
power by default rather than through direct action. In chapter 5, this 
theme is amplified by describing how the city-state is emerging in both 
nations. The local state is taking matters into its own hands by becoming 
involved in economic development activities through zoning, the provi- 
sion of infrastructure, and even by making direct business loans. Chapter 
6 explores who benefits from local initiatives in both countries irrespec- 
tive of the powers and organization of government. It is clear that elitist 
outcomes dominate both countries—in the United States the commercial 
elite; in Great Britain the political elite. In essence, local government 
serves the interests of those who gain control of it. The British and other 
Europeans see local government zs miniversions of national political 
party politics. Americans have a very different orientation. For them, 
local politics are strictly local with little or no connection to the dominant 
political parties or to a national political platform. 

The real question is whether the internal or external factors affect the 
delivery of services to citizens. In chapter 8, the politics of the process 
of service delivery is discussed. Whereas U.S. cities are really run by 
professional managers with the city council acting as a board of directors, 
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British local councils themselves manage local government. Restraints in 
both countries present so few options that any real alternatives for a 
locality are marginal at best. In chapters 9, 10, and 11 the authors discuss 
the variations among local governments in both countries with respect to 
actual welfare functions such as housing, job development, and industrial 
attraction. There is little doubt that there is convergence on many of 
these issues across the Atlantic. Housing is a far more important local 
responsibility in England than the United States. On the other hand, in 
both countries rising housing needs are leading to more market than 
welfare solutions. While the United States pioneered local economic de- 
velopment through the early Economic Development Administration and 
subsequently in Model Cities and Urban Development Action Grants, the 
British devised enterprise zones and enterprise boards. The transatlantic 
migration of these local economic initiatives is well documented. It is 
clear that decentralization of economic development capacity from 
nation-state to locality is a central government response to economic 
globalization. 

The book ends rather predictably: the dominant factors affecting urban 
residents are well beyond the capacity of local institutions. On the other 
hand, the authors of this book show that in both form and style local 
governments in both countries are emerging as the vehicle for assessing 
and allocating scarce economic resources. However, the primary role of 
local government was never to govern but to act as the crucible for 
learning democratic values and skills. 

I can recommend this book for students and instructors in upper divi- 
sion graduate courses. There is a limited amount of material that is new 
here, although some comparative statistics are presented in a fine, very 
readable compendium that would be of particular interest to a small 
audience. It is a fine review for newcomers to the issues. 


The Hollow Cove: Private Intevests in National Policy Making. By John 
P. Heinz, Edward O. Laumann, Robert L. Nelson, and Robert H. Salis- 
bury. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1993. Pp. xix +450. 


Paul A. Sabatier 
University of California, Davis 


The starting point for this book is the popular portrait of the “Washing- 
ton heavyweight”—usually an attorney and former government official 
who has been around the capital for decades, knows all the key players, 
knows how to push the right buttons to serve his or her client, but also 
often serves a central mediating function in keeping threats to political 
stability under control. Clark Clifford and Robert Strauss come instantly 
to mind. Do these political heavyweights really exist? How much clout 
do they have? Are they part of a core political elite who dominate national 
policy-making? The authors’ responses can be paraphrased: yes, to some 
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extent; probably no more than lots of other lobbyists; and rather than a 
central core group of actors in a policy domain there appear to be lots of 
specialists in specific subdomains competing for influence, but “the cores 
are hollow.” Hence the title of this book. 

Heinz, Laumann, Nelson, and Salisbury have put together a very 
impressive piece of empirical research that clearly supplants Lester Mil- 
braith’s The Washington Lobbyists (New York: Rand McNally, 1963) 
and Kay Schlozman and John Tierney’s Organized Interests and Ameri- 
can Democracy (New York: Harper & Row, 1986) as the definitive study 
to date of interest group representatives in the nation’s capital. Their 
research design started with four policy domains—agriculture, health, 
energy, and labor—selected to represent a reasonable cross-section of 
domestic issues. In each of the four domains, the authors in 1983—84 
interviewed samples of the leaders of approximately 100 organizations 
with Washington lobbyists, 200 lobbyists, and 100 government offi- 
cials—for a total of almost 1600 interviews, 400 per domain. This far 
surpasses in scope and depth any previous study of interest group repre- 
sentatives in the United States. 

Among the principal findings are the following: (1) In agriculture and 
energy, about 70% of the clients were businesses or trade associations; 
this dropped to about 30% in health, where nonprofit organizations and 
professional associations were very important; in labor, businesses and 
unions had comparable numbers of representatives; in all four domains, 
citizens groups, state and local governments, and minority groups made 
up 15%-20% of the clients (р. 63). (2) About 75% of the Washington 
representatives were employees of their client organizations rather than 
independent attorneys or consultants (pp. 65, 68). (3) With the exception 
of external attorneys, most representatives split their time (roughly 2:1) 
between public policy and internal organizational matters; their policy 
work tended to be focused within a specific policy domain and even 
subdomain (chap. 4). (4) The employment histories of lobbyists reveal 
that about 50% had governmental experience. The most interesting find- 
ing here is that representatives tended to spend their careers among either 
business or liberal and nonprofit organizations but not both (chap. 5), 
thus suggesting some ideological constraints. (5) Washington representa- 
tives tended to develop collegial networks among people working for 
similar sorts of organizations, but this was more common for representa- 
tives of liberal organizations (citizens groups and labor unions) than for 
business representatives (chap. 6). (6) Perceptions of allies and adversar- 
ies reveal that, except possibly for health, conflicts were perceived as 
long-lived and alliances as relatively stable. In labor, there was a clear 
division between labor and business, while in agriculture and energy 
there existed some division among business organizations but a more 
important cleavage between business and "external" groups, whether 
consumers or environmentalists (chap. 9). 

Probably the most important set of findings is that a core policy elite 
did not dominate policy-making, either across domains or within specific 
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domains, in the early 1980s. First, the primary institutions contacted by 
lobbyists varied by domain, with the White House critical in energy, 
the cabinet members’ offices and various congressional units critical in 
agriculture and labor, and a wide variety of congressional committees 
and party leaders in health (chap. 7). Second, an analysis of "notables" 
revealed no common set of core actors across the four domains. Within 
each domain, there tended to be two or three major coalitions or networks 
organized by similar interests or ideology (chap. 10). Third, an analysis 
of respondents’ interests in a variety of issues during the 1977—82 period 
revealed that most representatives tended to focus on specific subdomains 
rather than to be interested in everything within a policy domain. In 
energy, for example, the subdomains included petroleum, coal, nuclear 
power, and conservation; in health, they involved food and drug regula- 
tion, finance and cost containment, specific populations such as children 
or the mentally ill, and university research (chap. 11). 

'This book has, of course, some limitations. Its scope is restricted to 
Washington representatives. It does not deal with lobbyists attempting 
to influence subnational units of the federal government, let alone local 
and state governments within the four policy domains. Thus, it rightly 
does not claim to be an analysis of policy networks but only the portions 
of those networks seeking to influence policy in the nation's capital. 
Second, the book lacks an explicit theoretical focus, which would assist 
the reader in understanding the authors’ implicit assumptions and per- 
haps in reducing an enormous amount of data into a manageable number 
of conclusions. In their defense, the authors respond that they sought to 
avoid imposing a theoretical bias on the data and that, if the data come 
out mixed, so be it. While I think that is somewhat naive, the authors 
carefully investigate several different points of view. The Hollow Core 
represents a monumental piece of empirical research that will be required 
reading for anyone concerned with interest group representation in the 
United States. 


Sociology and Its Publics: The Forms and Fates of Disciplinary Organiza- 
tion. Edited by Terence C. Halliday and Morris Janowitz. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1992. Pp. 429. $29.95 (cloth); $14.95 (paper). 


Howard Schuman 
University of Michigan 


The 12 essays that make up this collection are about the state of sociology 
today, how sociology reached this state, and prospects for the future of 
the discipline. Like the best of sociology, a number of the chapters are 
both informative and stimulating and well worth reading. Like the less 
appealing features of the discipline, the volume lacks cohesion, cumula- 
tiveness, and closure. Readers may wish to pick and choose among the 
chapters: here are some possible guidelines. 
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If you wish an expert discussion of how sociology departments and 
research centers are born and die, es well as how they differ, Halliman 
H. Winsborough's contribution is insightful in content and graceful in 
presentation. If you would like to know more about sociology's close 
relatives, Craig Calhoun offers a brief but knowledgeable tour around 
the social sciences, focusing mainly on anthropology and history, but 
touching also on psychology, political science, and economics. About 
Calhoun’s claim that “the disciplinary division of labor in the social 
sciences is essentially arbitrary and largely the result of academic poli- 
tics" (pp. 138—39), more below. 

Are you interested in quantitative data, albeit of a gloomy sort, on 
recruits to the discipline? William V. D'Antonio shows that those who 
take the sociology test on the Graduate Record Exam have both verbal 
and quantitative scores well below those who take the tests for the five 
social sciences that Calhoun hopes will recognize their intellectual indis- 
tinguishability from sociology. Socialogy's scores also seem to be worsen- 
ing in both absolute and relative terms. Whatever the exaggerated claims 
for such exams as measures of general aptitude, they do say something 
important about the vocabulary, reading comprehension, and mathemat- 
ical skills of the average student attracted to sociology. 

From another empirical standpoint, Diana Crane and Henry Small 
report a complex analysis of cocitation data that suggests "the virtual 
disappearance of core areas in sociology" between 1974 and 1987. In 
addition, they find that sociologists draw increasingly on other social 
sciences (at least as indicated by economics), which may be good in itself, 
but are decreasingly drawn on by these other disciplines, which seems 
less good. There are a number of assumptions in this analysis hard for 
an outsider to assess, but the main results do not appear surprising in 
the light of other evidence in the book and elsewhere. 

If you are curious about the extent to which sociology has been shaped 
by its sources of support over the years, several chapters discuss the issue 
at some length, with Martin Bulmer's suggestion of an “elective affinity" 
between foundation officers and sociology entrepreneurs being perhaps 
most persuasive. A chapter by Lester R. Kurtz, which otherwise seems 
out of place in the book, casts light on the issue by noting the minimal 
interest the discipline has had in military sociology, despite the availabil- 
ity of large amounts of money for such research; this observation hardly 
fits a simple “fundotropic” interpretation of sociology’s history. Neil 
Smelser is probably more on target when he stresses the extent to which 
sociology is influenced by all sorts of social trends, whether these involve 
radical politics within the university or scientific emphases that have 
appeal to funding agencies in Washington. 

Related to this same general issue is William Buxton and Stephen P. 
Turner’s account of Parsons's attempt to secure support for sociology by 
having it function as a basic science on which professions like medicine 
would draw. The audience for sociology would then not be the wider 
public, but professionals from applied fields with high social standing 
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and access to resources for research. Buxton and Turner regard Parsons's 
attempt as having failed, in large part because sociology is not able to 
offer practical solutions for the problems it identifies in medical and other 
professional spheres. 

Readers who like single-minded arguments for what sociology should 
or should not be will find three chapters of possible interest. The liveliest 
is Alan Sica's polemic against what he perceives as Janowitz's and Shils's 
belief that American society is becoming increasingly rational and hu- 
mane—and ready to be helped further along this enlightened path by 
sociology. Sica's own views about the rationality and humaneness of 
contemporary America are best captured by his references to “electroni- 
cally cretinized masses" (p. 356), “the colossal ignorance among Ameri- 
can youth" (p. 358), and the “programmed viciousness of" the mass 
media (p. 357). As for sociology, Sica advises that it should give up its 
pretense to being a science and provide "interpretations of convincing 
narrative form" (p. 371) for a society bent on going to hell. 

There are far fewer fireworks in Albert J. Reiss Jr.'s argument for a 
greater emphasis on more "direct observation of social life" as it occurs 
(p. 298), with the observations to be turned into quantified evidence as 
is now common with indirect methods of data collection (e.g., survey 
interviews). The point is eminently sensible, but has been made more 
convincingly elsewhere by Reiss in the form of empirical demonstration, 
rather than the more hortatory nature of the present essay. In addition, 
more needs to be said about the problems of direct observation, especially 
the opaqueness of much behavior when coded into analytic categories. 
Videotaping may provide a partial solution, as Reiss suggests, by 
allowing later analyses unanticipated by investigators, provided the prac- 
tical and ethical problems can be resolved. 

Least helpful of these single-minded chapters is a diatribe by Samuel Z. 
Klausner against contract research. One can sympathize with his desire to 
keep universities pure, but nevertheless find the chapter both repetitious 
and confusing. 

Although several of the essays in this volume circle around the main 
causes of concern about present-day sociology, the primary editor of the 
volume, Halliday, may come closest to the heart of the matter. He notes 
that as an academic “occupation, sociology has no clear image or demar- 
cated terrain of work outside the university" (p. 13), though I think one 
should add that the problem is the absence of a widely accepted “com- 
mon sense" subject matter, such as political science has for government 
and politics, or anthropology for exotic cultures. It is only a few specialty 
areas within sociology, for example, family or population, that can claim 
common sense domain. 

The lack of a simple taken-for-granted subject matter for sociology 
was not a hindrancé in the days of Marx, Durkheim, and Weber, for, 
whatever the ultimate validity of their observations, they made powerful, 
nonobvious theoretical generalizations about society as a totality. Closer 
to our own day, Robert Merton and a few others have done something 
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of the same. However, few sociologists today aspire to work at anything 
like that level, seeking instead firm intellectual footing on much narrower 
ground. This, as Halliday remarks, makes sociology appear less as a 
single discipline and “more as an archipelago of poorly connected islands 
of specialization” (p. 25). For much the same reason, Calhoun’s proposal 
that sociology should be reconceived as part of a larger, undivided social 
science will have its appeal to many readers. But the proposal may find 
few takers among political scientists and others who are more confident 
of their identity and more secure about their place in the academic world. 


Legal Construct, Social Concept: A Macrosociological Perspective on 
Law. By Larry D. Barnett. New York: Aldine de Gruyter, 1993. Pp. 
xii + 182. 


Robin Stryker 
University of Iowa 


Legal Construct, Social Concept, by Larry D. Barnett, tackles an issue 
fundamental to scientific research and to policy-making: the relationship 
between legal doctrine and social context. Barnett advances the thesis 
that in that relationship, at least with respect to “social” phenomena (p. 
162), law is a dependent, rather than independent, variable. Barnett 
develops this thesis through quantitative analysis of several legal arenas: 
age discrimination in employment, equal rights for males and females, 
contraception, abortion, and euthanasia. 

Setting his *macrosociological perspective" against critical legal the- 
ory, Barnett's framework is both macro and functionalist. Barnett argues 
that critical legal scholars are right to think that legal doctrines represent 
social values but wrong to presume that “societal needs and patterns" 
(p. 4) do not determine legal doctrine. Barnett’s goal is to show that new 
legal doctrine results from changes in social structure and values, which, 
depending upon legal arena and data availability, are operationalized 
by various demographic and attitudinal measures. For example, factors 
presumed important for evolving equal protection doctrine are changes 
in sex-role ideology and behavior. These are measured by women’s access 
to higher education. 

Maintaining that “verbal analyses of phenomena. . . are unavoidably 
imprecise” (p. 2), Barnett argues thai evaluation of effects must be quan- 
titative. Some of his analyses juxtapose verbal discussion of legal doctrine 
with time trends in indicators of relevant independent variables (see 
chap. 3). Some include logistic regressions in which causal inferences are 
drawn, for example, about consequences of changing legal rules govern- 
ing contraception and abortion by modeling age-period-cohort influences 
on birth rates (see chap. 5). Barnett argues that by “assembl[ing] the 
most credible quantitative evidence" (p. 2), his book demonstrates: “the 
doctrines that govern issues in the legal system are determined by 
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the characteristics of society" (p. 16); “legal doctrines, being functional 
for the social system rather than disruptive of it, change as the needs and 
values of society evolve . . . they conform to its needs and values within a 
reasonably short period of time” (pp. 17—18); and “legal doctrine . . . does 
not initiate substantial change in [the social] system.” (p. 17). 

Barnett's call for interdisciplinary law and social science scholarship 
that offers strong theory and systematic evidence is well taken. Unfortu- 
nately, his own attempt is seriously flawed. He begins by equating crude 
functionalism with all macrosociology. Sociologists will be aware of other 
major approaches, including institutionalism, conflict theory, resource 
dependence, class analysis, population ecology, and more sophisticated 
functionalism. Barnett's failure to inform his perspective with reference 
to other approaches is unfortunate, because his book will be read by legal 
scholars and policymakers with little background in sociology. Falling 
into several of functionalism's possible pitfalls, Barnett reifies society and 
its needs, infers need post hoc, fails to consider how definitions of needs 
and responses may result from mobilization and conflict among groups 
with divergent interests and resources, and screens out the possibility of 
conflict following doctrinal change (see, e.g., his discussion of the “soci- 
etal need for affirmative action," p. 17). 

Barnett's explicit emphases on propositions, predictions, precision, 
and systematic theory construction and testing are welcome. However, 
he fails to make clear whether (which) propositions are to be untested 
assumptions or whether (which) propositions are to be derived predic- 
tions. The precision needed to conceptualize and operationalize proposi- 
tions tightly and a priori is lacking. For example, how do we know what 
constitutes a "reasonably short period of time" in the above quoted 
proposition? 

Legal Construct, Social Concept also has empirical shortcomings. Soci- 
ologists will find its quantification of changing legal doctrine crude and 
its identification, operationalization, and interpretation of relevant inde- 
pendent variables ad or post hoc. The suggestion that longitudinal analy- 
ses provide "definitive conclusions regarding causality" (p. 6) is incor- 
rect. Most serious, the descriptions of analyses are confusing. For 
example, in chapter 5 (pp. 102-12) Barnett provides no statistical mod- 
el(s). He states that his logit regressions included age, period (year), and 
cohort as independent variables to control for underlying social factors 
affecting birth rates, the dependent variable. But he then states that he 
added year dummies to social factors (which already included year) to 
capture "the setting and impact of a Supreme Court decision" (p. 104). 
The reader cannot judge whether it is the analytic strategy or description 
of it that is faulty. 

To his credit, Barnett begins by stressing theory and solid evidence. 
He is willing to put his money where his mouth is by predicting what 
will happen in legal doctrine governing euthanasia (see chap. 6). In the 
end, many of his book's problems stem from failure to adequately specify 
the causal mechanisms by which functional adaptation of law to society 
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is presumed to work. Even if societies do have needs, these needs will not 
automatically be articulated and satisfied. That legal doctrine sometimes 
"feeds back" to society to reinforce prior conditions does not mean legal 
feedback is always reinforcing. Hac Barnett thought more about how 
legal actors and institutions identify social needs, construct possible and 
desirable legal responses, and find scme responses facilitated and others 
inhibited by their social environment, he would simultaneously have got- 
ten more benefit from, and seen the limits of, his starting assumptions. 


The Costs of Privacy: Surveillance and Reputation in America. By Steven 
L. Nock. New York: Aldine de Gruyter, 1993. Pp. ix 4- 149. 


Richard V. Ericson 
University of British Columbia 


Steven Nock asks why surveillance mechanisms—“credentials,” such 
as credit cards, driver’s licenses, and educational qualifications, and “or- 
deals,” such as preemployment screening devices and drug tests—are so 
pervasive in American society. His answer is that these mechanisms are 
“the costs of privacy.” In late-modern societies characterized by increas- 
ing privatism, individualism, mobilizy, social distance, and anonymity, 
surveillance mechanisms are the only means by which strangers can es- 
tablish reputations that permit trust in social relations. Since trust is the 
basis of social solidarity and at the heart of social order, surveillance 
mechanisms literally hold a privatized America together. 

Nock proceeds by focusing on what he terms a new category of 
stranger: emancipated youth. As a sociologist of the family, he traces the 
shift from an early-modern America, in which youths lived either in 
families or in boarding houses with strong supervision, to a late-modern 
America, in which a substantial proportion of youths live on their own 
and can only be controlled by surveillance mechanisms. While he does 
not make reference to control theory in the sociology of deviance, Nock 
nevertheless adopts a contro] theory framework for understanding this 
population of emancipated youth. They are in effect a new dangerous 
class in need of surveillance controls because traditional family and 
neighborhood controls are absent. 

Nock argues that the social structure adapts to these relatively autono- 
mous individuals by monitoring them through institutional credentials 
and subjecting them to institutional rituals and rights of passage. As the 
population of emancipated youth has grown, so too has the requirement 
that they establish reputable identities through credentials, such as credit 
cards, driver’s licenses, and college diplomas and through ordeals, such 
as lie detector, integrity, drug, and genetic tests. In the case of creden- 
tials, there is nothing new about their basic functions, but the technology 
has changed. For example, retail credit has always been extended, but 
credit cards change the ways in which it is extended, allowing portability 
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and mobility through literally carrying one's "creditable" reputation in 
hip pocket or purse. In the case of ordeals, however, there are both new 
functions and new technologies with profound implications for social 
structure and human relations. Regardless of their scientific validity, 
these mechanisms are treated as valid and are therefore increasingly used 
to exclude people from employment and from other institutions. More- 
over, this exclusion snowballs, as denial of access in one sphere, such as 
employment, entails denial of access in other spheres, such as credit and 
the ability to afford higher education. 

This book has considerable merit. The basic point, that surveillance 
and its control implications result from expanded privacy, is a corrective 
to the conventional wisdom that privacy is eroded by surveillance mecha- 
nisms. The distinction between “credentials” and “ordeals” adds con- 
ceptual refinement to the literature on surveillance. Literature reviews 
on the history and practice of credit cards, driver’s licenses, educational 
degrees, lie detector tests, integrity tests, drug tests, and genetic tests as 
surveillance devices are also worthwhile. 

The central problem with the book is Nock’s narrow focus on how 
changes in family structure and youth emancipation are correlated with 
changing forms of surveillance. It is far too simplistic to attribute the 
rise in the surveillance mechanisms discussed to changes in family (dis)or- 
ganization and the need to find substitute controls on youths. Perhaps 
because he approaches the topic from his specialization in the sociology 
of the family, Nock ignores basic literature that locates the rise of surveil- 
lance in other institutional spheres. For example, he does not consider 
the work of Anthony Giddens and Christopher Dandeker on how mili- 
tary, police, and business enterprise bureaucracies drive innovation and 
change in surveillance. He also fails to consider the recent work of An- 
thony Giddens, Ulrich Beck, Niklas Luhmann, Jonathan Simon, Robert 
Cassel, Daniel Defert, Francois Ewald, Patrick O’Malley, and others on 
risk society. This work links changes in surveillance to the ways in which 
all institutions are increasingly driven by the need to obtain, produce, and 
distribute knowledge useful in the risk management of their respective 
populations. 

Had Nock considered the basic literature on surveillance and risk he 
would have appreciated that it is not marginal populations, such: as 
emancipated youth, who are most subject to the forms of surveillance he 
describes. Indeed, it is the opposite. The less marginal one is, the more 
one has a plethora of credentials and the more one experiences the rites 
of passage of various institutional ordeals. This is the case simply because 
the better off are more mobile both socially and spatially and therefore 
have a much broader range of institutional commitments and entangle- 
ments. The greater one’s reputation, the greater the surveillance in a 
greater number of institutions. The more one is trusted, the more one is 
subjected to surveillance mechanisms that routinely document that one 
is to be trusted. 

Given Nock’s special interest in emancipated youth as the new danger- 
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ous class, it is peculiar indeed that һе did not consider institutions more 
specifically charged with regulating them. American Express, Visa, and 
Mastercard cannot be given too muci credit for the surveillance of mar- 
ginal and disreputable youth populations, but American welfare, penal, 
and health systems can be given such credit. Instead of analyzing surveil- 
lance systems most directly involved with the marginal and disreputable, 
Nock studies systems geared to the most central and reputable: credit 
card companies, institutions of higher learning, licensing agencies, and 
major employers. Moreover, he does not even address in detail how these 
surveillance systems for the respectable actually work to exclude people 
and thereby help to constitute marginal populations. Why focus on sur- 
veillance mechanisms for creditworthy jet-setters when one's interest is 
in discredited bench sitters? 

Nock also fails to consider ways in which reputations are read from 
sources other than surveillance technologies. Retail clerks, employers, 
private security officers, and police officers, among others, still rely on 
interpersonal demeanor in forming moral judgments and making deci- 
sions. For example, countless studies of police decision making show the 
importance of a suspect's demeanor in assessing her or his reputation 
and how this reading of demeanor is frequently used to override negative 
information available through computerized police information systems. 
Surveillance technologies provide signs of reputation and one basis for 
assessing trustworthiness, but trust still depends on more direct signs of 
moral character and how they are interpreted in specific contexts of prac- 
tical action. 


The Seventh Stream: The Emergence of Rocknroll in American Popular 
Music. By Philip H. Ennis. Hanover, N.H.: University Press of New 
England, 1992. Pp. xii +445. 


Richard A. Peterson 
Vanderbilt University 


This book is rich and multifaceted. Though its subject is the emergence 
of rock music and its culture, the first one-third of the volume describes 
the emergence and development of six increasingly distinct streams of 
music from the beginning of this century to the birth of rock in the 1950s. 
Ennis focuses on three commercial streams he calls popular, black pop, 
and country pop and on three more communal streams he identifies as 
gospel, folk, and jazz. While each, Ennis shows, has a distinct ethos as 
well as artistic and economic system, they commingle from time to time, 
revitalizing each other. Ennis’s greatest contribution here is to show that 
the streams are most likely to influence each other when their systems of 
production become homologous. 

Describing the nature of the six streams and their evolution over 50 
years in the space of just over 100 pages, Ennis makes enough overgener- 
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alizations to set any expert's teeth on edge. Having made the case for 
musically and organizationally distinct streams, however, he is able to 
show how the six streams became more nearly aligned as commercial 
entertainment in the 1950s and how each contributed to the fusion that 
became rock. 

Ennis attributes rock's spectacular eruption to changes taking place in 
the commercial music industry following World War II, changes that 
diluted the power of New York-based publishers, major record compa- 
nies, Hollywood movie studios, and network radio. In each of these areas 
numbers of "independent" companies emerged and gained strength by 
catering to the unmet entertainment desires of a largely youthful audi- 
ence, which responded enthusiastically to attempts to draw into pop 
music elements drawn from an amalgam of country music and rhythm 
and blues. 

These developments have been detailed before, and Ennis cites the 
most relevant books, but he ignores the scholarly articles that make many 
of the points most clearly. His most important contribution is his close 
analysis of how in the early 1950s the powers of the entertainment indus- 
tries, who collectively controlled what pop music could be, reacted— and 
failed to react —to the changes going on around them. Based on a study 
coauthored in 1953 with William McPhee and Rolf Meyerson, and 
backed by a thorough reading of the trade press of the era, Ennis gives 
an excellent picture of the emerging role of the popular music radio disk 
jockey and the mix of market forces and career contingencies that led 
some DJs to experiment with the emerging youth-oriented music that 
came to be called rock. Ennis also provides useful documentary evidence 
of the oft-told story of the music industry establishmenf’s attempts to 
suppress rock. 

Moving forward a decade, Ennis describes how rock matured as a 
distinct stream of music during the 1960s. Here his focus shifts from the 
media industries to the increasingly self-conscious youthful musicians, 
fans, and rock critics. He provides a number of interesting ideas deserv- 
ing of further detailed exploration about the rift between the political 
new Left of the SDS and the cultural revolutionaries of rock but is mute 
on the role of rock in the civil rights movement. Along the way Ennis 
repeats a number of the unanalyzed—and I think false—beliefs of the 
era, for example that Woodstock was a good festival but Altamont was 
a bad one because bikers killed a celebrant. Most importantly, he skirts 
the big question of rock’s role in galvanizing opposition to the Vietnam 
War. The cultural cadres of the old left never supposed that singing any 
number of folk or radical labor songs would change people, and the 
political new left was deaf to all commercial music. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the overreaction of the political establishment to the music- 
driven displays of the youth, as much as the fact of millions of young 
people, many in uniform, caught up in the rock culture and wearing 
peace signs, made the prosecution of the war politically untenable. 

In the penultimate chapter Ennis says that by 1970 rock had become 
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fully established as the “seventh stream" of American music, distinct 
from pop and the others. He does not consider the alternative—and I 
think more accurate—interpretation that by that date rock was well on 
its way to merging with and effectively displacing the older pop to itself 
become the pop stream. In this latter view, the rock revolt of the 1950—70 
period rep-esented a large whirlpool that mixed all the streams so that 
each was irrevocably changed as it came out downstream of the mael- 
strom. This is not to say that there were no differences between the 1970s 
music of Elton John, Stevie Wonder, the Bee Gees, and Led Zeppelin, 
but, and this is how Ennis defines “streams,” they had a common ethos 
and operated within the same artistic and economic system. 

As an engaged general introduction to the ebb and flow of 20th-century 
American popular music as commerce and as politics, this book has 
much to recommend it. At the same time, the statements about the early 
developments of commercial and vernacular music other than pop and 
rock should be accepted with caution. The Seventh Stream is an impor- 
tant contribution to the developing literature in the production-of-culture 
perspective that focuses on how the content of cultural symbols—in this 
case popu/ar music—is shaped by the ways in which it is made and 
distributec. The book also provides interesting case material for the pop- 
ulation ecology approach to organizational sociology. 


Banking on Fraud: Drexel, Junk Bonds, and Buyouts. By Mary Zey. 
New York: Aldine de Gruyter, 1993. Pp. 306. 


Kevin J. Delaney 
Temple University 


Mary Zey has given us an exhaustively researched and well-written book 
on the activities of Michael Milken, his firm Drexel Burnham, and the 
network of associates that helped Milken create the junk bond market 
that fueled the mergers and acquisitions craze of the 1980s. Zey's main 
argument is that fraud is socially embedded and that Milken was only 
able to commit the acts he did (both fraudulent and nonfraudulent) with 
the help of an entire network of friends, most notably financier Ivan 
Boesky. Zey carefully and systematically shows how Milken activated 
these networks whenever a major deal was in danger of falling through. 
For example, when Milken was advising Harris Graphics, he instructed 
Boesky ta buy 5% of Harriss common stock. He guaranteed Boesky 
against amy loss should the share price fall and agreed to split the profits 
with Boesky in the event the stock increased in price. Boesky's active 
purchasing of Harris alerted the firm's management that an unfriendly 
takeover might be in the works. At the same time, Drexel was advising 
AM International on potential acquisition candidates. Drexel presented 
AM to Harris as a friendly “white knight” that could rescue Harris from 
Boesky's clutches. Milken profited on the Boesky stock purchase when 
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Harris was put into play and from the Drexel employee partnership fund 
(in which Milken was heavily invested), which also earned money on the 
run-up in Harris stock. At the same time, Drexel earned substantial fees 
on the eventual takeover by AM International. For those still wondering 
how Milken could have personally earned over $550 million in a single 
year, this is how it is done. So much for neutral markets and the invisible 
hand. 

The image Zey leaves us with, I think, is the correct one: Milken did 
not commit illegal acts to earn any particular sum of money; the amount 
he earned through fraud probably meant little to him personally. Instead, 
he committed these transgressions because he always wanted the deal to 
succeed. But, as Zey points out, ego and blind ambition were only part 
of the reason each deal had to succeed. If just one of Milken's deals had 
fallen through, he would have lost his reputation as the *junk bond 
king," opening the door to competitors eager for a piece of Drexel's 
business. Remember, in the 1980s, Milken’s “highly confident" letters 
virtually guaranteed that he would raise funds to do the deal. If a Milken 
deal fell through, some might have discovered that it really was just a 
little man behind the curtain, not the Wizard of Oz after all. 

But the book is not just about Milken and his ambitions, it is also 
about the entire era of the 1980s, the creation and collapse of the junk 
bond market, the connection between junk bonds and the savings and 
loan crisis, and the political access of Milken, Drexel, and other powerful 
financiers. Zey does a nice job explaining the consequences of the junk 
bond crash for a variety of groups. Some of the more notorious savings 
and loans were big buyers of junk bonds but so too were a few insurance 
companies, pension funds, and mutual funds. While Milken deserves 
some of the blame for what Zey describes, one also wonders about the 
financial acumen of those who bought Milken's junk bonds. When the 
market eventually collapsed in 1989, so too did many of the institutions 
that had invested heavily in high-yield bonds. 

Zey situates her insights in the debates over theories of corporate and 
bank control and of structural embeddedness, arguing forcefully against 
neoclassical explanations of markets and market creation. This book con- 
tains many insights and connections to an array of theories, and while I 
was reading it I kept thinking that graduate students could pursue many 
of these ideas as entire dissertations. While Zey is unable to “test” these 
theories with a single case study, the reader will learn what the Drexel 
case tells us about each of them. 

The only drawback to this important work is that it is, at times, 
sprawling, and the reader who is not fascinated by the intricacies of 
financial manipulation might get lost in the early details of various Drexel 
deals. But for readers who stick with the story, there will be a great 
payback, as Zey skillfully connects the specific aspects of Milken's actions 
to a wide array of sociological and economic theories. In particular, she 
shows how inadequate agency theory is when viewed through the case 
of Drexel. Agency theory does not end up giving us a new, highly efficient 
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corporate structure linking pay to performance but instead a highly cor- 
ruptible organizational form. 


Stealing into Print: Fraud, Plagiarism, and Misconduct in Scientific 
Publishing. By Marcel C. LaFollette. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1992. Pp. уйї+ 294. $30.00. 


Allan Mazur 
Syracuse University 


For years a story circulated about two paragons of physics, Nobel Prize— 
winning physicist Hans Bethe (pronounced beta) and famed mathemati- 
cian George Gamow. It seems that Gamow and another scientist, named 
Alpher, had written an article and sent it to Bethe, asking that he join 
them in authorship. Bethe agreed, although he had made no contribution 
to the paper, so that the authorship line would read “Alpher, Bethe, 
Gamow." The story is true, as Bethe attested to me. í 

I used to think that the significance of this anecdote lay in what it told 
us about the scientific sense of humor. Now I think it is more important 
as an example of behavior that was once regarded as wholly moral and 
worthy of applause but if done today would be regarded by many as 
research misconduct, perhaps even as plagiarism. 

The folklore of science contains famous episodes of far more blatant 
misconduct, usually cited as oddities of science. Within the past decade, 
however, as a few spectacular cases have attained widespread public 
attention, suspicion is growing that such deviations are fairly common. 
There is an intense ongoing debate in government and scientific institu- 
tions about the nuances of scientific misconduct—how to define it, how 
to investigate it, and what to do about it when one finds it. Proposed 
guidelines for misconduct cases are so diverse, ambiguous, and transient 
that it is often difficult to know how one should proceed. I hope that 
Professor Bethe remains unashamed of his youthful shenanigans, but an 
untenured assistant professor would be foolish to try that stunt today. 

In Stealing into Print, Marcel LaFollette provides an admirable up-to- 
date survey of the complex and changing issues surrounding research 
misconduct. Earlier books by William Broad and Nicholas Wade (Be- 
trayevs of the Truth [New York: Simon and Schuster, 1982]) and by 
Alexander Kohn (False Prophets [New York: Basil Blackwell, 1986]) 
narrate some of the best-known cases of scientific fraud with the excite- 
ment of tabloid exposés. LaFollette takes a different course, implicitly 
assuming that the reader is familiar with these cases and going far deeper 
into the practical and ethical dilemmas one faces when confronted with 
an accusation of research misconduct. 

Rather than attempting to cover all the angles, LaFollette attacks the 
misconduct problem from the viewpoint of a scientific journal editor, a 
perspective well informed by her years as editor of Science, Technology 
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and Human Values. 'This focus necessarily ignores other arenas for re- 
search misconduct, such as the federal system of research funding; the 
distortions caused by scientists acting for litigants, political advocacy 
groups, or as sources for the mass media; and the persistent mishandling 
of fraud investigations by universities and the federal government. La- 
Follette says little about misconduct in book publication, which is quite 
a different arena than journal publishing. Still, she manages to hang 
most of the important issues on the journal hook, and I did not find the 
scope of her book too limited. 

LaFollette’s book is not as gripping as Betrayers of the Truth or False 
Prophets, either of which would serve better as a first reading for those 
unfamiliar with the literature of scientific misconduct. Hers is a far more 
scholarly and thoughtful treatment, an excellent second reading for those 
who wish to go below the surface. Lacking a central plot or a simplistic 
message, Stealing into Print seems to be a list of problems about miscon- 
duct faced by journal editors and others in the scientific community: 
classifying violations, establishing proper authorship, resolving problems 
with referees, handling whistleblowers, publishing retractions without 
fear of suit, and proper punishment for miscreants. This could have been 
dull reading in the hands of a less skillful writer, but LaFollette’s prose 
is livened by anecdotes and fictional extracts. 

My sole complaint is that-LaFollette, an editor herself, seems to regard 
editors as the good guys, those respectable people who must deal with 
misconduct by others—such-as authors and referees. A frequent author 
and referee myself, I missed mention of the sins of journal editors, for 
example, taking a year to reach a decision on a submission, appointing 
graduate assistants or others without relevant expertise as “peer” re- 
viewers, and favoring submissions from their home institution. 


Spare Parts: Organ Replacement in American Society. By Renée C. Fox 
and Judith P. Swazey, with Judith C. Watkins. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1992. Pp. xviii + 254. 


Gail Henderson 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


Spare Parts is a historical, sociological, and moral essay on organ replace- 
ment in American society, culminating 40 years of research into the bio- 
medical and sociocultural significance of kidney dialysis (Renée Fox, Ex- 
periment Perilous [Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1959]) and transplantation 
(Renée Fox and Judith Swazey, The Courage to Fail: A Social View of 
Organ Transplants and Dialysis [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1974]. Despite the passage of time, the authors demonstrate that the 
same themes of medical uncertainty, gift exchange, and dilemmas sur- 
rounding the allocation of scarce resources are as pronounced and com- 
plex as ever. But this is more than just an academic study. Through its 
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careful, grounded analysis, Spare Parts is a powerful indictment of recent 
trends in American biomedicine and American culture. At once fascinat- 
ing and disturbing, the story of the rise of multiple transplantations and 
of the totally implantable artificial heart paints a picture of a society 
driven to sustain life and “rebuild people” at all costs. We learn all too 
clearly of the dubious quality of life experienced by patients such as 
Barney Clark, the first artificial heart recipient. Yet Spare Parts also 
shows us that the biological reductionism that has spawned this drive 
and its associated "market" for HBPs (human body parts) inevitably 
affects how we think of ourselves as human beings, how we are connected 
to other people, and how we understand a moral life. 

The book is divided into two sections. The first describes the organ 
transplant boom in the 1980s, spurred by the discovery of the “miracle” 
drug cyclosporine, and the second focuses on the rise and fall of the 
Jarvik-7 artificial heart experiment. Organ transplantation and the arti- 
ficial heart are on the cutting edge of medical innovation and thus poi- 
gnantly illustrate medicine's most difficult dilemmas about how and 
when experiments should be conducted. The authors poignantly illustrate 
the tensions inherent in any clinical encounter between the pressure to 
act and the need to consider the evidence. Transplant surgeon Thomas 
Starzl mused, “No one who saw this beautiful child could resist the 
instinct to save her" (p. 19), while another physician, discussing patients 
with multiple organ failure, cautioned, “Desperate clinical situations do 
not in themselves constitute appropriate indications” (p. 13). Fox and 
Swazey quote a senior cardiac surgeon from the first artificial heart team: 
“As we stood on the threshold of taking the artificial heart to the clinic, 
everyone sensed the dilemma that [the device] was not yet ready to sup- 
port real human existence . . . but I didn’t want to stand in the way of 
progress. A whole symphony of technology gave us the feeling that maybe 
the [Jarvik] heart was going to work" (p. 173). As Fox and Swazey 
observe, this kind of “ritualized optimism blends scientific and clinical 
knowledge and judgment with a degree of optimism in the face of uncer- 
tainty that often seems to involve a magico-religious dimension" (p. 107). 

Such powerful clinical forces explain much of the rise of organ replace- 
ment in the 1980s and early 1990s. But Spare Parts also clearly delineates 
the other forces affecting the use of new technology, including the govern- 
ment and other agents of social control, the media, and market influ- 
ences. In the case of organ donation, market forces radically altered our 
understanding of "the gift," as commodification of organ parts over- 
whelmed sensitivity to the psychological dimensions of an inherently un- 
reciprocal act. Perhaps most important, Spare Parts directs us to a con- 
sideration of the moral implications of these events for the “medical 
commons." Fox and Swazey see transplantation as epitomizing the 
health policy battle in the United States, pitting redistributive justice and 
rationing of medical resources against deeply ingrained American values 
of autonomy, free choice, and a belief in limitless medical progress in 
which every disease should be cured and every evidence of mortality 
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vigorously challenged. Furthermore, as the authors state, “One of the 
most urgent value questions that emerges from our long professional 
immersion in the world of 'spare parts! medicine is whether, as poverty, 
homelessness, and lack of access to health care increase in our affluent 
country, it is justifiable for American society to be devoting so much of 
its intellectual energy and human and financial resources to the replace- 
ment of human organs" (p. 208). 

Spare Paris is based primarily on qualitative materials, gathered 
through extensive interviews and participant observation during the first 
experimental implantation of the artificial heart, as well as quantitative 
data on the medical aspects of transplantation and the Jarvik-7. Because 
of their unique access to the physicians and patients involved in these 
biomedical events, Fox and Swazey's study becomes a narrative— 
conceived as a morality play—whose interrelatedness to American cul- 
ture is constantly reiterated. This style of presentation allows us to be 
drawn into the history, and into the stories of medical heroism and medi- 
cal defeat. To the authors’ great credit, they include many voices: doc- 
tors, patients, organ donors and recipients, families, and even poets. 
Although some of this material and its theoretical observations have been 
presented elsewhere, Spare Parts draws together a truly remarkable array 
of interdisciplinary information, sources, materials, and perspectives. 

The final section is a personal communication by the authors regarding 
their decision, with this publication, to “leave the field.” As they write, 
*By our leave-taking, we are intentionally separating ourselves from 
what we believe has become an overly zealous medical and societal com- 
mitment to the endless perpetuation of life and to repairing and rebuild- 
ing people through organ replacement—and from the human suffering 
and the social, cultural, and spiritual harm we believe such unexamined 
excess can, and already has, brought in its wake" (p. 210). In fact, the 
authors' detailed, analytical reconstruction of the recent history of'organ 
replacement leads us inexorably to the same conclusions and concerns 
about how and why these events have been allowed to take place. 


Risk: A Sociological Theory. By Niklas Luhmann. Translated by Rhodes 
Barrett. New York: Aldine de Gruyter, 1993. Pp. xiii + 236. 


Alfonso Morales 
The University of Arizona 


The theme of this book is that modern societies reorder and redescribe 
themselves so that risk taking is their central feature. Risk taking inheres 
in the contingencies produced by technological change and is produced 
simultaneously in many spheres of public life. For instance, producing 
and dumping hazardous wastes is a contingency produced by industrial 
society. The contingencies produced for people in different types of social 
organizations are risks perceived and treated according to subsystemic 
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logics so that approaches to risk taken by organizations, government, 
neighborhoods, and legal systems are not just different but are incompati- 
ble. Furthermore, the ambiguity produced by incompatible assessments 
of risk is, for Luhmann, irreconcilabie. Implicit, then, is the notion that 
Society is always belatedly understanding the force of technological 
change. Ethical or legal debates about, for instance, biotechnology, will 
always be a step behind technological advances and the willingness to 
employ them. 

This book's theme could be stated in the following way: Systemic 
subdifferentiation permits a multiplicity of perspectives, but the logic of 
system reproduction prevents reconciliation of subsystemic approaches 
to contingency. So for contemporary societies, risk taking has become 
unavoidable. Thus these societies order themselves so that marking and 
taking risk become their central features. However, because each societal 
subsystem perceives risk through its own analytic lens, each subsystem 
produces an alternative interpretation of the risk and is prevented by its 
own reproductive logic from understending and coming to some analogi- 
cal appreciation for the content and form of the risk faced by different 
subsystems. 

Rephrasing this reading as a criticism, Luhmann's is a dualistic episte- 
mology that forgoes the possibility of analogous understandings of lived 
reality and forgoes conceptual schemes built on communication rather 
than imposed on it. The production of contingent problems in the ad- 
vance of science and technology (e.g., nuclear energy, environmental 
degradation), government regulaiion (e.g., avoiding taxes associated with 
some income-producing activities), and play (e.g., rock climbing or bun- 
gee jumping) make the analysis of tne risk-ordering capacity of people 
and organizations a key problem. However, the systemic perspective 
ignores individuals communicative, contingent, and contextual ap- 
proach to risk addressed by skill (as in a rock climber or in a business 
person versed in sheltering income) or in a group's assessment of the 
importance of group organization or ritual reciprocation (as in a gang 
initiation or in a religious group's denial of medical care to members). 
Luhmann’s project erases much contextual detail in favor of conceptual 
closure. 

Risk is everywhere, and Luhmarn seems to find this encouraging. 
Reflexivity has encouraged both the elaboration of perspective and flexi- 
bility in perception and comprehension. That observers can observe 
themselves is not a novel observation. However, Luhmann connects cog- 
nition with the functional requisite of system self-maintenance, and so 
he presumes that all societal subsystems are simultaneously increasing 
options and thus increasing system indeterminacy. This idea is sugges- 
tive, but it is not elaborated, either theoretically or empirically. More 
important, Luhmann does not acknowledge an alternative scientific proj- 
ect focused on intersystemic (interpersonal) analogical understanding and 
the bounding of conceptual tools. 

Ironically, reading this book makes one think of society in the singular 
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versus the plural. International or demographic differences seem to make 
no difference in Luhmann's analysis. But one questions how the demo- 
graphics (e.g., aging) of industrialized societies will alter the make-up of 
social systems and systemic approaches to risk. Luhmann ignores histori- 
cal experience and social struggles in his analysis of social movements. 
History itself, however, is key. How the book illuminates particular and 
potential relations is its gift. One thinks, for instance, of the interaction 
between the civil rights movements and environmental racism or of the 
growth and internationalization of green politics and indigenous environ- 
mental movements. Luhmann glosses over protests in a discussion that 
varies only slightly from his previous work (see pp. 125—29, 133—54; and 
Ecological Communication [Cambridge: Polity Press, 1989]). This stance 
eliminates truly pragmatic approaches to science by replacing question 
formulation with a conceptual apparatus in which all “facts” can fit and 
be understood (after a fashion). One might say that Luhmann’s approach 
is overdetermined: readers cannot question the boundaries between poli- 
tics and protests, because his conceptual apparatus neatly categorizes 
phenomena, leaving us to elaborate system connections ad infinitum. 

Niklas Luhmann is an extraordinarily prolific author, and one of the 
reasons for this is probably also one of the faults in this book. Luhmann’s 
systems-theoretic, or neofunctional, conceptual approach permits almost 
eternal elaboration of system interconnections without the need to ad- 
dress alternative theoretical possibilities. For those interested in Luh- 
mann this book is probably best read in the context of his corpus. Those 
interested in risk may be better served by starting with one of several 
other books, for instance, Mary Douglas, Risk and Blame (New York: 
Routledge, 1992). 


Death and Violence on the Reservation: Homicide, Family Violence, and 
Suicide in American Indian Populations. By Ronet Bachman., New 
York: Auburn House, 1992. Pp. ix+ 167. $39.95. 


Philip A. May 
University of New Mexico 


Examining violence among American Indians in a book-length manu- 
script is quite unusual in contemporary social science literature. Ronet 
Bachman’s book is, therefore, both an opportunity gained and an exam- 
ple of opportunities missed. 

The purpose of the book is “to provide a systematic and detailed 
examination of homicide, family violence, and suicide in contemporary 
American Indian society" (p. 1). Bachman attempts to arrive at an etio- 
logic understanding of violence among Indians and to translate this to 
social policy recommendations. But the mission is unfortunately not ful- 
filled in this short manuscript. 

Bachman's major thesis is that economic deprivation and social disor- 
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ganization have led to high rates of family violence, homicide, and suicide 
among American Indians. This theme is explored through mutivariate 
analyses on four large quantitative data sets and in interviews with Na- 
tive Americans who have been convicted of murder (V = 30), who have 
been victimized by family violence (№ = 12), and who have attempted 
suicide (У = 2). 

Both approaches are limited in several ways. The interview subjects 
are not specified by location and tribe, and therefore the reader has no 
idea whether the phenomena being described are typical of all tribes or 
only of a specific tribal culture that traditionally, or through change, has 
generated a subculture of violence. The data sets used are the Compara- 
tive Homicide File of Uniform Crime Reports, the 1985 National Family 
Violence Resurvey, and Vital Statistics and census data, all of which 
selectively represent American Indians by overrepresenting urban Indi- 
ans and particular tribal cultures and socioeconomic strata. Also, aggre- 
gating Indians of all tribes as if they were similar is not desirable. While 
none of these problems is fatal, the reader is not made fully aware of the 
limitations that result. In fact, these data sources generally render the 
book’s title inaccurate. The book concerns violence among Native Ameri- 
cans in the United States, not specifically on reservations. Further, there 
is tremendous variation in violence rates shown in the book from one 
state and county to the next; yet this variation is never explained nor 
cited as an important etiological link apart from the narrow range of 
variables that the author has operationalized (e.g., social disorganiza- 
tion). Unexplored are traditional tribal culture, socialization, accultura- 
tion, and other factors consistently cited in the extant literature as im- 
portant. 

The book has some other shortcomings as well. The footnoting and 
reference system is odd, for many of the references are lumped in foot- 
notes while a limited number of others are cited using a standard social 
science format. This is, however, one symptom of a broader problem. For 
the stated goals of this work to be fulfilled, a large number of additional 
references could have been tapped for much more depth, meaning, and 
insight. For example, the chapter on suicide gives only a handful of 
references whereas there have been about 200 Indian-specific suicide 
sources generated since-1940. Many insights could have been revealed 
had Bachman thoroughly mined the extant literature on suicide, homi- 
cide, and behavioral health issues in this book. Finally, there are many 
statements in the informants’ quotations that beg for fuller interpretation, 
but the quotations generally stand alone. The result is that the reader 
might perceive that he or she is getting a complete, accurate, or eclectic 
interpretation of the violence problem among Native Americans, when 
in fact the quotations present a rather simple and highly general reality 
as compared to the more critical understandings in the broader literature. 
Because the literature on American Indian violence and behavioral health 
problems is scattered through journals from many academic and applied 
disciplines, a truly successful study needs to be more eclectic. Further- 
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more, because of the polygenetic nature of violence, one must also em- 
brace alternative paradigms, findings, and explanations in addition to 
those presented by Bachman and her informants. 

This book should be approached as a monograph that is an exploration 
in sociological analysis. It does not arrive at a full understanding of the 
topic of violence among any tribe, cultural group, or American Indians 
as an aggregate. As a monograph, however, it demonstrates the possibil- 
ity of using multiple regression techniques for further hypothesis testing 
about American Indian behavior. The chapter on family violence is also 
a real contribution, for it details a topic that is largely ignored in the 
quantitative American Indian literature. 

Finally, Bachman's analysis provides several unique insights. First, 
she documents a tendency for high rates of both other-directed and self- 
directed violence to exist simultaneously in aggregated American Indian 
data. This is not only unlike most other ethnic groups in America, it 
would also be borne out in a number of specific tribal groups if the 
analysis were taken to that level. Second, Bachman's survey data analy- 
ses show very clearly that Indians who are binge drinkers are much more 
likely tó be both under stress and involved in violent behavior. Too often 
the different drinking. patterns among Indians have been ignored and 
their specific consequences unanalyzed. Bachman’s linking of different 
patterns of drinking to domestic violence is, therefore, an addition to the 
Indian literature. 


Masculinities and Crime: Critique and Reconceptualization of Theory. 
By James W. Messerschmidt. Lanham, Md.: Rowman & Littlefield Pub- 
lishers, 1993. Pp. 236. 


Kathleen Daly 
University of Michigan 


James Messerschmidt opens Masculinities and Crime by observing that 
“when it comes to men and masculinity, the discipline of criminology 
is, quite simply, inept” (p. 2). That ineptness is reflected in theories 
of lawbreaking that center on men but without a theory of gender. 
Messerschmidt aims to redress this problem with a sociology of mascu- 
linity that combines feminist, social constructionist, and structured action 
theories. 

He reviews criminological and feminist theories before laying out his 
theory (chaps. 1—3). He then applies his conceptualization to male youth 
and adult crime (chaps. 4 and 5) and concludes with a discussion of the 
state and gender politics. His critique of deficiencies in criminological 
and sex-role theories is excellent, and I commend it as an accessible 
introduction to the issues. His sketch of feminist theories also serves as 
a useful introduction, although it suffered from time to time from a 
caricaturing of radical feminism. For example, he implies that radical 
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feminists say that “all men behave violently [to control] women" (p. 45) 
and that “all heterosexual women are victims and all heterosexual men 
are violent" (p. 44; my emphasis). Although appreciating his interest to 
address variation in men’s violence, I would have wanted some reflection 
on his role as а man, however proferninist, in using feminist theory and 
research. 

Messerschmidt’s proposed feminis: theory of gendered crime draws 
from В. W. Connell’s concepts of hegemonic and subordinated masculin- 
ities (Gender and Power (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1987]. Hegemonic masculinity is “the idealized form of masculinity in 
a given historical setting. . . . In contemporary Western industrialized 
societies, it emphasizes . . . authority, control, competitive individualism, 
independence, aggressiveness, and the capacity for violence (p. 82). He 
also draws from Giddens's work on structured action and West and 
Zimmerman's on “doing gender.” The relationship of a sociology of 
masculinity to crime is theorized this way (paraphrasing and quoting 
from p. 84): (1) men use the resources they have to communicate gender 
to others, to demonstrate they are “manly,” and (2) crime may serve as 
a suitable resource for “doing gender"—for separating them from all 
that is feminine— when other masculine sources are unavailable. Crime 
is more likely to occur in situations where “masculinity necessitates extra 
effort... and performance as a member of one's sex category is subjected 
to extra evaluation" (p. 85). 

In reviewing research on youth crime, Messerschmidt shows that mid- 
dle-class and white boys engage in conforming behavior at school—an 
accommodating masculinity—but outside school some engage in opposi- 
tion masculinities with nonviolent forms of youth crime. White working- 
class boys engage in opposition mesculinities both at and outside of 
School. More economically marginalized boys and those who are mem- 
bers of racial and ethnic minority groups are aware of “a hegemonic, 
masculine future that is . . . almost entirely unobtainable” (p. 103). 
Seeing no relationship between school and occupational success, they 
use other means of accomplishing gender. Because “doing masculinity 
necessitates extra effort" for these boys, "they are more likely than other 
boys . . . [to construct] a physically violent opposition masculinity” 
(p. 105). 

To discuss men and crime, Messe-schmidt analyzes workplace crime 
for those in shop-floor and managerial settings. He shows how the form 
and substance of men's sexual harassment varies: shop-floor men attempt 
to "preserve the peculiar masculinity of the shop floor" (p. 132) by de- 
meaning women, whereas executives may expect more wifely types of 
personal services, including sex, from their subordinates. Property crime 
also varies: shop-floor men may engage in group thefts both to "beat 
the system" and impress other men, whereas managers may engage in 
corporate crime when profit making is tenuous and their “masculine 
identity has, or is about to be, damaged” (p. 138). 

In the final chapter, the author offers two case studies (contemporary 
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police practices and the control of prostitution in the Progressive Era) to 
examine the state's role in regulating gender. I was puzzled by this chap- 
ter, because in its place, or in addition, another was required. That 
missing chapter needed to show how a feminist theory of gendered crime 
is more satisfying than previous theories. For example, how does a sociol- 
ogy of masculinity illuminate class and racial variation in male lawbreak- 
ing differently or better than the arguments of Merton, Miller, Cloward 
and Ohlin, Cohen, or more recent theorists? Further, although the au- 
thor’s theoretical terms help us to see variation in youth and adult male 
crime, it remains puzzling why so many boys and men apparently do not 
use crime as a resource to accomplish gender. Finally, how might a 
sociology of masculinity explain gender differences in lawbreaking? Al- 
though Messerschmidt takes criminological theory to task for ignoring 
gender differences in crime, he does not discuss how a sociology of mascu- 
linity would explain this phenomenon without being tautological. Do 
women not require crime as a resource as much as men to “do gender“? 
Why is crime “invoked as a practice” for men to separate themselves 
“from all that is feminine" (pp. 84—85)? 

Messerschmidt’s book does represent an advance over previous crime 
theories by showing how masculinity structures the variety and form of 
male crime and by using more sophisticated terms to theorize gendered 
crime. I look forward to elaborations on the theory and empirical studies 
using it. 


Unbearable Weight: Feminism, Western Culture, and the Body. By Su- 
san Bordo. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1993. Pp. ix+361. $25.00. 


Sue Fisher 
Wesleyan University 


In Unbearable Weight Susan Bordo has written an imporant book. 
Speaking from the philosophical base of Cartesian dualism, she argues 
that Western intellectual thought is characterized by a constant: “the 
construction of the body as something apart from the self . . . and as 
undermining the best efforts of that self” (p. 5). This dualism separates 
the active spirit/mind from the passive body. But even more importantly, 
in valorizing the mind/spirit and devaluing the body, it has been one of 
the most important influences in informing Western ideologies of gender. 

As Bordo explains, the projection woman = body = negative is a 
deeply sedimented image and ideology. It has been deployed and embod- 
ied in medicine, law, literary and artistic representations, psychological 
constructions of the self, interpersonal relationships, popular culture, and 
advertising. From the classic images of Christian tradition to the Bow- 
man vs. Kennedy Smith rape trial and the hearings on Anita Hill’s charge 
of sexual harassment against Clarence Thomas, women’s bodies have 
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been represented as "speaking a language of provocation" (p. 6). The 
costs of such representation are high. Women are portrayed as dangerous 
and depicted as reaping their just rewards whether these be rape, sexual 
harassment, or blocked economic opportunities. 

In this volume Bordo begins with analytic insights and moves on to 
find their pervasiveness in a wide range of institutional and cultural 
expression. After identifying the recurrent theme of a gendered mind/ 
body dualism in Western intellectual thought, she discusses how Western 
legal and medical practice presents husband and fetus as human subjects 
but pregnant women as bodies. She talks about the different ways men's 
and women's attitudes toward eating are represented, pointing out that 
the theme for women is containment and control while indulgence is 
encouraged for men. And she links the image of the devouring woman 
to the image of sexual temptress displaying the dangers of female desire. 

Whether decoding the meaning of fat and thin, deconstructing the 
production of gendered representations, or examining the construction of 
self, Bordo talks about the distinctive way each is a logical manifestation 
of anxieties and fantasies embodied in our culture. But she doesn't stop 
here. She locates these tensions in a consumer culture with contradictory 
requirements: the preservation of a disciplined work ethic and the contin- 
uing need for mindless consumption. These contradictory tensions both 
set the stage for and reinscribe the dualism Bordo has been discussing. 

Insights such as these have led many other intellectuals to urge that 
we *go beyond" dualism, that we deconstruct hierarchial oppositions. 
In the last two chapters, Bordo takes on these arguments, moving to the 
heart of current feminist thinking. She addresses postmodern culture, 
poststructural thought, and some aspects of contemporary feminism and 
concludes that while offering important insights, they also embody fanta- 
sies of transcendence. For her, the materiality and historicity of the gen- 
dered body is situated. 

The way that Bordo speaks about the strength and weakness of work 
that seeks to deconstruct Western representations of the body while at 
the same time working to criticize and integrate other positions is one of 
the most significant contributions of the book. First, she reminds the 
reader that even though almost everyone who does the “new scholar- 
ship" on the body "claims Foucault as its founding father and guiding 
light . . . Foucault [did not invent] the idea" (р. 16). Marx argued that 
one's social class affected both the experience and the definition of the 
body. Foucault carried on this analysis by locating the representational 
body as a central site for struggles over the shape of power. And early 
feminists, however problematic their work has come to seem, first devel- 
oped a “political” understanding oi the body. For these feminists, 
women were oppressed, patriarchal institutions and practices were the 
oppressors, and the material body was the site of political struggle. While 
Bordo underscores the importance of this early feminist work, she is 
quick to point out the shortcomings of the oppressor-oppressed model of 
analysis. Given the differences that race, class, gender, and ethnicity 
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make, this model does not deal adequately with either the social and 
historical complexity of men and women or the multiplicity and contextu- 
ality of meaning. 

In going back to feminist roots, Bordo is able to position her work 
both to use the insights of poststructural thought and to integrate the 
critical edge of a systematic perspective. She consistently acknowledges 
the limits of the self and the weight of a collective history—a history 
at the intersection of patriarchal culture and postindustrial capitalism. 
Unbearable Weight is a wonderful read. In it Western culture, the body, 
and different theoretical perspectives are woven together to display how 
the ongoing production, reproduction, and transformation of culture shift 
through historical changes in relations of power, modes of subjectivity, 
and the organization of life. 
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The Emergence of Exchange Structures: 
An Experimental Study of Uncertainty, 
Commitment, and Trust! 


Peter Kollock 
University of California, Los Angeles 


An experiment is used to investigate the effects of uncertainty on 
patterns of exchange. The role of reputation as an important factor 
related to the formation of stable exchange relations is examined. 
In addition, some of the consequences of different patterns of ex- 
change—in particular, how different exchange conditions lead to . 
different levels of trust among trading partners—are investigated. 
The results of the experiment indicate significant differences in the 
level of commitment, concern for one's own and others’ reputation, 
and the level of trust that emerge when uncertainty (in the form of 
information asymmetries) is varied. 


INTRODUCTION 


The emergence of social structure has been a chronically underexamined 
topic across all areas in sociology (Coleman 1986). In particular, the 
feature of social structure that is examined here—the emergence of stable 
exchange relationships— has received very little empirical attention. The 
purpose of this study is to begin to explore this issue experimentally, 
examining the effects of a crucial variable—uncertainty—on the patterns 
of exchange that emerge. A further goal is to examine the role of reputa- 
tion as an important factor related to the formation of stable exchange 
relations and to examiné some of the consequences of different patterns 


! Earlier versions of this article were presented at the annual meeting of the American 
Sociological Association, Pittsburgh, 1992, and at the Fourth Annual International 
Conference of the Society for the Advancement of Socio-Economics, Irvine, Califor- 
nia, 1992. I wish to thank Gerrie Lemus, Elisabeth Schmutzer, and Martin Monto 
for their help in the design and implementation of this project. I also thank Phillip 
Bonacich, James Carrier, Harold Kelley, Toshio Yamagishi, Ronald Obvious, and 
the AJS reviewers for comments on earlier drafts. Correspondence may be directed 
to Peter Kollock, Department of Sociology, University of California, Los Angeles, 
California 90024-1551. E-mail: kollock@soc.sscnet.ucla.edu. 
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of exchange—in particular, how different exchange conditions lead to 
different levels of trust among trading partners. 

This project brings together elements from two research traditions: 
social exchange theory and work on social dilemmas.? While the majority 
of research to date in these traditions has examined the effects of preex- 
isting social structures on exchange and cooperation, this experiment is 
directed toward studying the emergence of different kinds of exchange 
Structures. In addition, this project examines exchange situations in 
which deceit and opportunism are possible (in contrast to most work in 
social exchange theory) and where actors can move into and out of differ- 
ent exchange relations (in contrast to most work on social dilemmas). 

A particularly evocative example of the kind of situation I wish to 
investigate is given in the work of Siamwalla (1978) and Popkin (1981) 
on the structure of commodity exchange in Thailand. Two contrasting 
cases are highlighted. The first is the market for rubber. Rubber is an 
interesting commodity in that at the time of sale it is impossible to deter- 
mine its quality. It is not until months later, after extensive processing, 
that the buyer can determine whether the grower took the extra time and 
expense to insure a high-quality crop. Within this situation the buyers 
are not motivated to pay a high price for goods of unknown quality and 
the growers are not motivated to produce high quality goods as there is: 
no simple, objective way of displaying the care they took. The partici- 
pants are faced with a type of Prisoner's Dilemma that is the result of 
asymmetric information. Further, there are no regulatory agencies to 
monitor and sanction the actions of each exchange partner. 

It is a difficult situation and one possible conclusion is that the buyers 
and sellers could not escape their fete, that is, cooperation would not 
emerge and the market would "fail" in that only low-quality goods 
would be bought and sold despite the fact that everyone could earn more 
buying and selling high-quality goods. And yet the growers and buyers 
of rubber have escaped this fate. Not because they decided to trust each 
other blindly or because they managed to create an institution to monitor 
and sanction themselves, but because they abandoned the anonymous 
exchange of the market for personal, long-term exchange relationships 
between particular buyers and sellers. Within this framework it is possi- 
ble for the growers to establish reputations for fairness and trustwor- 
thiness. 


? Т use the term social dilemmas to refer ta the broad range of work that has been 
done in a number of disciplines on situations in which individually rational behavior 
leads to collectively irrational outcomes. This includes work on the Prisoner's Di- 
lemma, the problem of collective action, public goods and the free-rider problem, etc. 
For reviews see Messick and Brewer (1983), Orbell and Dawes (1981). 
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In contrast, if the uncertainty regarding the good is low, the need for 
commitment and the concern over reputation will be lower. An example 
is the market for rice (Siamwalla 1978; Popkin 1981). Unlike rubber, the 
quality of rice can be ascertained directly and at essentially no cost by 
rubbing a few grains together between blocks of wood. In this situation, 
exchange more closely resembles the neoclassical model of the market: 
“Since quality is ‘easy to assess instantaneously, rice markets are gener- 
ally auctión markets: immediate, relatively impersonal transactions. Or 
what Adam Smith thought all capitalism was like—information easily 
and readily ascertainable, easy switching of buyers, little reason for loy- 
alty to any marketer or to any buyer. The grower's reputation matters 
relatively little since direct quality assessments are so easy to perform" 
(Popkin 1981, pp. 72—73). 

This pair of examples captures the key points-of this article. In essence, 
the goal was to create experimental analogs of the rubber and rice mar- 
kets in order to examine the effects of uncertainty on the emergence of 
commitment and trust, as well as the importance. of reputation in these 
settings.? 


Commitment in Exchange Relations 


Social exchange theory has a long and fruitful history of examining the 
effects of different exchange structures (networks of various shapes) on 
patterns of interaction, but very little research has investigated the emer- 
gence of these networks. Within a given network structure, researchers 
have sometimes had something to say about which pairs of actors are 
likely to trade (e.g., Bienenstock and Bonacich 1993; Cook, Emerson, 
Gillmore, and Yamagishi 1983; Markovsky, Willer, and Patton 1988). 
Of particular importance is an early experiment by Cook and Emerson 
(1978), who developed a measure of commitment as part of a study on 
power use in two four-person networks. I use the term commitment in 
the same sense they do to refer to behavioral patterns of exchange—that 
is, who trades with whom and to what extent. Because their focus was 
on power, they did not study patterns of commitment per se but rather 
the mediating effects of commitment on power use. One of the very few 
studies that has experimentally examined commitment is Lawler and 
Yoon (1993). This research focused on dyads, with each member of the 
dyad having a single, less attractive (1.е., less profitable) alternative. 
Their results indicated that the distribution of power, and whether a 


3 Note that the rubber and rice markets are used here simply as examples. The point 
of the present study is to experimentally examine the emergence of commitment, not 
to create a detailed simulation of commodity markets in Thailand. 
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bargaining situation is zero sum or is not zero sum, can indirectly affect 
the frequency of trading between two exchange partners. 

However, in each of these studies the researchers created particular 
network structures within which subjects interacted. The question ad- 
dressed here— What pattern of committed exchange relations emerges in 
a situation where anyone might interact with anyone else?—has received 
almost no empirical attention.? 

A second limitation in current work within social exchange theory is 
the neglect of deceit and opportunism in exchange relations. That is, in 
the typical exchange experiment actors bargain over the price of their 
goods or how to divide a set number of points, but there is never the 
possibility of lying about the value of what one has, receiving a good 
without paying the agreed price, or backing out of a contract after it has 
been agreed upon. In other words, the typical social exchange experiment 
guarantees the terms of the exchange. In one sense this is an understand- 
able feature of an experimental paradigm if one wishes to study, for 
example, the dynamics of power in a controlled way, but in another 
sense it sidesteps much that is crucial in actual interaction (concerns of 
uncertainty, risk, and being taken advantage of) and thus much that 
may be central in explaining why social structure in the form of networks 
of commitment exists. 

If actors are not required to trade “in good faith,” the interaction can 
have the structure of a social dilemma in that (like the rubber market) 
individuals gain by being deceitful, but all are hurt if all choose this 
course of action. Work on social dilemmas thus treats as its central con- 
cern the kind of deceit and uncertainty (caused by the tension between 
individual and collective rationality) that is usually ignored in exchange 
theory. The emergence of social structure, however, has also been taken 
for granted in much of the literature on social dilemmas. 

In some of the best known work on the emergence of cooperation in 


^ While Lawler and Yoon (1993) studied frequency of exchange, as I do, they use the 
term commitmeni to refer to an affective band. Again, I am using the term here to 
refer to behavioral patterns of exchange. Commitment has also been used to refer to 
phenomena such as moral obligations or feelings of attachment. For further discus- 
sions of these other forms of commitment, see Becker (1960), Johnson (1991), Kanter 
(1972), Kelley (1983), Leik and Leik (1977), Levinger (1979), Rosenblatt (1977), Rubin 
and Brown (1973), and Rusbult and Buunk (1993). 

5 One study that does address these issues is Fodolny (1990). Unfortunately, the experi- 
ment in this study is seriously limited, as the author himself acknowledges. Experi- 
mental economists (e.g., Fehr, Kirchsteiger, and Ried] 1993; Lynch et al. 1984; Plott 
1986) do often examine situations where there are no restrictions on who might ex- 
change with whom, but they are interested in very different issues and so have focused 
on questions of efficiency, price estimation, etc., rather than studying the emergence 
of stable exchange relations. 
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the face of social dilemmas (e.g., Axelrod 1984; Hardin 1982; Taylor 
1987), the structural property that is doing most of the work in these 
analyses—the fact that transactions occur repeatedly with the same 
actors—is fixed by assumption. Said another way, these scholars provide 
no mechanism to explain commitment to an exchange partner or group: 
commitment is fixed and unvarying across actors and time. Each actor 
is forced to interact with every other actor and is unable to choose part- 
ners or to leave unsatisfactory exchange relations. This is troubling 
because according to these theorists conditional cooperation occurs 
only because of iterated transactions with identifiable others; yet there 
is no explanation of how a longitudinal exchange relation is estab- 
lished or maintained or what pattern those networks of relations might 
take. 

Recent work has begun to relax some of these stringent assumptions. 
Studying the emergence of committed exchange requires that actors be 
able to move into and out of relationships, and Schuessler (1989) as well 
as Orbell and Dawes (1991) have conducted computer simulations of 
groups of actors playing an iterated Prisoner's Dilemma game. In this 
work, actors had the option of exiting, that is, leaving their current 
partner for a new one, after each round. Because these researchers 
wished to study whether cooperation could emerge under very harsh 
conditions, in both cases the models assumed that actors could not recog- 
nize each other. Thus, issues such as commitment and reputation were 
irrelevant. 

Research on social dilemmas in which actors can recognize each other 
as well as exit from the relationship includes computer simulations by 
Vanberg and Congleton (1992) and Yamagishi, Hayashi, and Jin (1992), 
and experimental work by Marwell and Schmitt (1975), Orbell, 
Schwartz-Shea, and Simmons (1984), and Yamagishi (1992). In each 
case, however, the focus was on the level of cooperation; the emergence 
of committed exchange relationships was not studied. 


Uncertainty and Trust 


As I discussed above, an important limitation in current work in social 
exchange theory is the absence of deceit or opportunism in experimental 
designs. Yet situations in which we can be taken advantage of are perva- 
sive in every realm of our lives. The motivations of those we interact 
with can be inferred but never known directly and the quality of goods 
and services we are offered is often unknown or known only approxi- 
mately. In the language of game theory, we are often faced with informa- 
tion asymmetries: you and I have different bundles of information. This 
lack of information about the motivations of others and the quality of 
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what is exchanged can open one up io serious risks and lead to unfortu- 
nate outcames.* 

A classic example of this sort of situation is the market for “lemons” 
(1.е., used cars of poor quality) analyzed by Akerlof (1970). The problem 
faced by the buyer of a used car is that he or she often cannot know the 
true quality of a car until after the car has been purchased and driven 
for a time. The car seller often does have a good idea of the car's quality, 
but there is no simple means of conveying this information in a believable 
way. The buyer realizes that the ѕеГег is motivated to describe the car 
as reliable regardless of the true nature of the car and that the seller 
stands to make an especially large profit if a “lemon” can be sold as a 
reliable car. According to Akerlof's analysis, because of this risk a buyer 
will be unwilling to purchase a used car at a high price. If the seller 
cannot get a high price the seller will be motivated to sell only lemons. 
The pessimistic conclusion is that in the absence of other factors only 
low-quality cars will be bought and sold at a low price. Both buyers and 
sellers are hurt by this outcome, and ao the situation has the structure of 
a social dilsmma in that individually rational behavior leads to a collec- 
tively irrational outcome.’ 

Faced with a situation in which one can be taken advantage of, a 
natural response is to restrict one’s transactions to those who have shown 
themselves to be trustworthy (i.e., becoming committed to particular 
exchange partners). This is not a possibility in Akerlof's original analysis 
because he assumes the purchase of a used car between a particular buyer 
and seller is a one-time transaction. їп contrast, the market for rubber 
involves the same problem of information asymmetries but in a situation 
in which buyers and sellers might encounter each other from one season 


$ There are other sources of uncertainty, buz in this article I restrict my attention to 
uncertainty that is the result of information asymmetries. To define the term more 
precisely, “In a game of asymmetric information, the information sets of players differ 
in ways relevant to their behavior. . . . The essence of asymmetric information is that 
some player has useful private information” (Rasmusen 1989, p. 53; emphasis in 
original). This same situation is sometimes referred to as a game of incomplete infor- 
mation (Dasgupta 1988; Kreps 1990). Because this latter term is used inconsistently 
in the literature I will not use it here. For a detailed analysis that distinguishes perfect, 
certain, symmetric, and complete information from each other, see Rasmusen (1989, 
pp. 51—54). Note that he uses these terms in a particular, restricted sense—his usage 
does not always coincide with common usage, and while I borrow his definition of 
asymmetries, I do not use such terms as "uncertainty" in the same restricted sense 
he does. For a discussion of the sources of information asymmetries, see Kollock and 
O’Brien (1992). 

? There are a variety of institutional arrangements that can help alleviate this kind of 
risk. Examples include enforceable warrantizs and contracts (e.g., Heimer 1985) or 
regulatory agencies (e.g., Zucker 1986). These solutions have their own set of limita- 
tions and risks (cf. Coleman 1990; Shapiro 1987). 
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to the next. The possibility of repeated exchanges means commitment 
can be used as a response to the risks that derive from information asym- 
metries. 

As sellers and buyers repeatedly trade with each other it will be possi- 
ble for trust to develop. As I use the term here, an action demonstrates 
trust if it *increase[s] one's vulnerability . . . to another whose behavior 
is not under one's control. [It refers to] the conscious regulation of one's 
dependence on another" (Zand 1972, p. 230; cf. Deutsch 1962).5 Thus, 
the development of high levels of trust requires more than just ongoing 
interaction. Some level of risk must also be present so that there is a test 
of trust (Dasgupta 1988). As Kelley and Thibaut (1978, p. 237) observe 
in a discussion of the development of exchange relations: *If the [situa- 
tion] is extremely correspondent [i.e., what is good for one actor is good 
for the other], there is . . . no basis for the development of trust, for 
there is nothing to risk, hence no test of willingness to take risks: coopera- 
tive overtures will be attributed to the structure of the situation rather 
than to dispositional . . . properties of the participants. Therefore it is 
in the middle regions of the continuum of outcome correspondence, in 
which elements of both conflict and cooperation are present as tempta- 
tions, that attributions of trust have their origins." The implication is 
that trust is likely to be higher among actors who manage to establish 
successful exchange relations in situations such as the rubber market 
(where information asymmetries introduce significant risks), as opposed 
to actors in situations similar to the rice market (where more information 
is available and the risks are significantly lower). Of course, risk creates 
a breeding ground not only for trust but for exploitation as well. It may 
be then that in looking at the trust actors have for each other in a risky 
exchange situation one will find extremes of both trust and distrust. This 
will be one of the issues explored in the experiment. 

Granovetter (1985) has also argued that ongoing experience within a 
network of exchange relationships is likely to be a kev source of trust. 
Indeed, his claim is that this may be the most important source: “The 
widespread preference for transacting with individuals of known reputa- 
tion implies that few are actually content to rely on either generalized 
morality or institutional arrangements to guard against trouble. . . . 
[Instead] social relations, rather than institutionalized arrangements or 
generalized morality, are mainly responsible for the production of trust 
in economic life" (pp. 490—91; emphasis in original). 

His comment also raises the issue of reputation. A reputation, as de- 
fined by Robert Wilson (1985, pp. 27—28), is a "characteristic or attribute 


8 For further elaboration on the concept of trust, see Coleman (1990), Dasgupta (1988), 
Gambetta (1988), and Yamagishi and Yamagishi (1993). 
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ascribed to one person . . . by another (e.g., ‘A has a reputation for 
courtesy’). Operationally, this is usually represented as a prediction about 
likely future behavior (e.g., ‘A is likely to be courteous’). It is, however, 
primarily an empirical statement (e.g., ‘A has been observed in the past 
to be courteous’). Its predictive power depends on the supposition that 
past behavior is indicative of future behavior." If actors encounter each 
other repeatedly in a risky situation, reputation is likely to be an impor- 
tant concern, both in terms of establishing a particular reputation for 
oneself as well as making some judgment about the reputation of one's 
potential exchange partners. 

In recent years there has been a great deal of theoretical work in game 
theory and microeconomics on the important effects of reputations in 
situations with information asymmetries (Kreps and Wilson 1982; Kreps 
et al. 1982; Milgrom and Roberts 1982; Shapiro 1982; Wilson 1985).? 
This research has argued that “differences in the information available 
to participants make their strategies acutely sensitive to their beliefs and 
expectations" (Wilson 1985, p. 59), and hence actors will be concerned 
about both their own and their partners’ reputation. A further conclusion 
is that this concern will vary depending upon the amount of risk in the 
exchange, with situations characterized by a high degree of uncertainty 
(such as the rubber market) leading to a greater concern for reputation. 

There have also been theoretical discussions of the importance of repu- 
tation in the literature on social dilemmas (e.g., Axelrod 1984) as well as 
in the rational choice tradition within sociology (e.g., Coleman 1990; 
Raub and Weesie 1990). Curiously, the concept of reputation has been 
all but absent in social exchange theory. Exchange theory has focused 
on the flow of tangible resources through an exchange network, but the 
work that has been done on reputation suggests that the flow and man- 
agement of information will likely be as important a determinant of ex- 
change processes and structures. !! 

In sum, this discussion suggests that variations in the initial structural 
constraints that affect the availability of information should have predict- 
able effects on the strategies of exchange that actors adopt in their trans- 


? For general overviews of the topic, see Kreps (1990) and Rasmusen (1989). 

? An important exception is the work by Bacharach and Lawler (1981) on bargaining. 
п From a sociological point of view, considering reputation and its effects also brings 
a dramaturgical element into the study of exchange. To date the possible relevance 
of research on dramaturgy to work on social exchange has hardly been explored. A 
more complete analysis of exchange should bring in both the structural conditions of 
exchange and dramaturgical activity to examine the conditions under which such 
factors as reputation become important. For an extended discussion of the issues of 
commitment, reputation, and the relevance of dramaturgy to social exchange theory, 
see Kollock and O'Brien (1992). 
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-actions and therefore on the structure of the exchange networks that 
emerge. Specifically, if the uncertainty regarding a good that is exchanged 
is high, actors will enter into committed exchange relations with those 
partners who have shown themselves to be trustworthy. In this setting 
commitment will be high, actors will be very concerned about reputa- 
tions, and trust is likely to be high (at least among committed exchange 
partners). It will be a system of exchange marked by a network of person- 
alized, long-term exchange relations. In contrast, the example of the 
market for rice implies that when uncertainty is low, commitment will 
be low, actors will not be as concerned about reputations, and the level 
of trust between exchange partners will be lower. These are the hypothe- 
ses that will be explored in the experiment. Thus, at least in a limited 
way both sides of the micro-macro relationship are brought in: I investi- 
gate how the initial structural conditions of exchange affect interaction 
which in turn reproduces or reforms the exchange structure. 


METHOD 
Design 


I created two experimental conditions. The single factor varied (between 
subjects) was the information subjects had about the quality of goods 
they were trading. In the first condition the quality of the goods being 
sold was public knowledge. In the second condition buyers discovered 
the quality of the goods they had purchased only after the sale was made. 
Tt is important to note that the unit of analysis is the group as a whole. 
This is necessary both because the key dependent variable of interest 
(the degree of commitment in the exchange system) is a property of the 
group as a whole and because actors within a given group are of course 
interdependent, making statistical tests at the individual level inappro- 
priate. 


Subjects 


The experiment was run during the spring of 1991. Subjects were re- 
cruited from undergraduate social science courses at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, during the winter of 1990—91 and at the begin- 
ning of spring. Recruitment was based solely on the opportunity to earn 
money, and prospective subjects were told they could earn from $10 to 
$30 (depending on their performance in the experiment) for two hours 
of their time. A total of 80 subjects participated in groups of eight." The 


12 Because the group is the unit of analysis, although 80 subjects participated in the 
experiment, for the purpose of tests of statistical significance, N = 10. 
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subjects ranged from 18 to 33 years of age, with a mean age of 21.5 
years. 


Procedure 


Subjects were scheduled in groups of eight. Four subjects were randomly 
assigned the role of seller and four were assigned the role of buyer. The 
experiment took place in a room with a divider so that sellers could not 
see buyers and vice versa. At the front of the room, in view of all of the 
subjects, was a large erasable board on which were recorded the subjects’ 
offers to buy and sell. Subjects made offers and accepted them by writing 
messages on small individual boards; talking was prohibited. Thus buy- 
ers and sellers could neither see nor hear each other and were identified 
only on the basis of a letter each had been assigned. They were also 
explicitly told that they would not see each other after the experiment 
Was over. 

Subjects read a set of instructions and went through a training pe- 
riod before the experiment began. In both experimental conditions, 
buyers and sellers traded goods of different qualities in order to earn 
points (which were converted to money at the end of the experiment). 
In the uncertain-quality condition (as in the rubber market) buyers 
did not discover the quality of what they had purchased until after 
the sale, and the quality was disclosed only to that particular buyer, 
not to the group as a whole. In the certain-quality condition (as in 
the rice market) the quality of the goods being sold was public knowl- 
edge. 

In the uncertain-quality condition, the instructions read by the subjects 
were as follows: 


For sellers. —During each trading period you will have an opportunity 
to sell one shipment of *goods" to one of the buyers. The shipment you 
sell can vary in terms of its quality. There are three levels of quality (low, 
regular, super) and the higher the quality the more it will cost you to 
produce a shipment (a low costs 20 points, a regular costs 60 points, and 
a super costs 100 points) You will be asked at the beginning of each 
trading period what quality of goods you wish to produce. The higher the 
quality, the more the shipment is worth to a buyer. However, at the time 
you sell the shipment the buyer will not know the quality. After the pur- 
chase the buyer will be told the quality of the shipment he or she just , 
bought from you. 

For buyers. —During each trading period you will have an opportunity 
to buy one shipment of "goods" from one of the sellers. The value of a 
shipment to you depends on its quality. There are three levels of quality 
(low, regular, super) and the higher the quality, the higher its value to you 
(this value is known as the “redemption value"). A low is worth 40 points, 
a regular is worth 120 points, and a super is worth 200 points. At the time 
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you buy the shipment you will not know the quality but after the purchase 
you will be told the quality of the shipment you bought. 


In the certain-quality condition, the instructions informed the subjects 
that the quality of goods being sold would be public knowledge. The 
value of the goods for buyers and sellers was designed to create a situation 
that had two key characteristics. First, the higher the quality, the greater 
the cost to produce, but the higher the value to buyers; second, the higher 
the quality, the more profit there was to split up. Subjects were aware 
of these two features, which were emphasized during the training period. 
Subjects did not know, however, the exact value of the goods for the 
people with whom they were trading. That is, buyers did not know 
exactly how much it cost sellers to produce a good and sellers did not 
know the exact redemption value of a given quality of goods for buyers. 

While actual quality was unknown in the uncertain-quality condition, 
sellers were allowed to advertise if they wished; that is, they could claim 
the shipment they were trying to sell was of a particular grade. It was 
emphasized (and buyers quickly discovered this) that sellers were under 
no obligation to advertise truthfully. 

Each trading period lasted a maximum of five minutes, during which 
buyers and sellers could make as many offers and counteroffers as they 
wished (though they could complete only one trade during a given pe- 
riod). These offers and counteroffers were listed on the large board at 
the front of the room and so could be seen by all subjects. + There were 
two types of offers that could be made: public offers, which could be 
accepted by anyone, or private offers, which were directed toward a 
particular person and could be accepted only by that person. This feature 
allowed subjects to enter into restricted trading relations if they so de- 
sired. 

Buyers and sellers were free to accept or not to accept an offer at any 
time. Once an offer was accepted it became binding. In the uncertain- 
quality condition the buyer was then privately informed of the quality 
of the good he or she had just purchased (of course, this information was 
already known to the buyer in the certain-quality condition). Once the 
sale was made, the relevant information was recorded on a data sheet, 
and the subjects calculated their profits for the round. In order to elimi- 
nate endgame effects, the number of trading periods was varied and 
subjects did not know which period would be their last. AIl groups traded 
for at least 20 rounds. 


3 Buyers and sellers could make any offer they desired, subject only to the constraint 
that they needed to make a profit in order to earn money. Subjects were restricted to 
making one trade per round in order to be consistent with the important body of work 
on negatively connected exchange networks (Cook and Emerson 1978; Cook et al. 
1983; Markovsky et al. 1988), which imposes the same restriction. 
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After the experiment, subjects were given a questionnaire that con- 
tained (1) items designed to serve as manipulation tests, (2) questions 
regarding demographic characteristics, (3) items designed to measure how 
concerned they were about their own and their partners’ reputation and 
how likely they were to switch partners, and (4) ratings of others in the 
group on a variety of dimensions. 


The Measurement of Commitment 


The key dependent variable of interest is commitment. The variable will 
be defined and measured at the behavioral level; that is, the question 
will be, Who traded with whom and to what extent? Even when the 
variable is defined, strictly in behavioral terms, there are a number of 
complexities that emerge in designing a measure of commitment. 

One possibility for assessing commitment would be to compare the 
number of trades two actors engaged in to the total number of trades. 
That is, if A and B trade seven times out of 15 possible trades, one 
could compute a commitment measure that is simply the ratio of trades 
completed to total trades possible (a score of .467 in this case). Such 
*pair-based" measures, however, are local measures that examine only 
one relationship at a time. This can lead to counterintuitive results in 
which actors might be given the same commitment score despite very 
different patterns of exchange. !* 

The alternative would be a measure that took into account the entire 
set of possible exchange relationships each actor faced. Such a measure 
(which can be termed “network-based” rather than “pair-based”) was 
developed by Cook and Emerson (1978). For each actor, this measure 
compares the number of trades made: with different partners. That is, it 
contrasts each possible exchange relationship with every other possible 
exchange relationship in which an actor might take part. 

A revised version of their measure will be used here. Specifically, for 
an exchange system in which each actor has four potential trading part- 


4 For example, in a situation in which an actor has three possible exchange partners 
and completed 15 trades, consider two possible distribution of trades: 
Case 1 Actor À completes seven trades with B, seven trades with C, and 
one trade with D; 
Case 2 Actor A completes seven trades with B, four trades with C, and 
four trades with D. 
Using a pair-based measure, the commitment score for the exchange relation between 
A and B would be identical in both case 1 and case 2, as will the average level of 
commitment across partners. Yet A's overall pattern of trade in case 1 (where A is 
equally committed to both B and C) is very different than case 2 (where B is clearly 
the partner A is most committed to). 
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ners, the level of commitment for actor I with potential partners J, K, 
L, and M, after ¢ trading periods will be defined as 
(C), = КТ, — Ta)? + (Tj Т)? + (T4 — Tin)? + (T4 — Ty)? 
+ (Lie — T4 + (Ta — ТИР, 

where T; signifies the number of trades I completed with J. The commit- 
ment measure has a maximum value of 1.0 when an actor has completed 
a trade every round and always with the same partner, and a minimum 
value of 0.0 when trades are evenly distributed among all possible trading 
partners. As Cook and Emerson (1978, p. 735) point out, while each 
person in the group “can have a different commitment score, the [eight] 
scores are obviously interdependent. To the extent that any person be- 
comes committed, others, losing ‘choice’ in partner selection, become 
structurally committed of necessity.” 

As the term is used here, commitment also implies that an actor will 
resist at least some levels of temptation (e.g., a better price from another 
potential partner). The implication is that once a committed exchange 
relationship forms, actors will not abandon the relationship the moment 
a slightly better alternative presents itself. To tap into this possibility, 
on the postexperimental questionnaire subjects were asked to report how 
often they kept trading with a buyer/seller even when they could get a 
better price from someone else. 5 


(1) 


Other Measures 


On the postexperiment questionnaire, subjects were also asked a variety 
of questions designed to serve as manipulation tests, including how realis- 
tic they felt the study was, how clear the instructions were, how strongly 
motivated they were to earn as much as possible, and how much they 
enjoyed the experiment. 

In addition to the question concerning commitment, subjects were 
asked how concerned they were about both their own and their partners’ 
reputation for being fair in their trades. !® 


15 Subjects responded on a seven-point scale, ranging from never (1) to always (7). A 
direct behavioral measure of such actions would be preferable. However, recording 
the kind of fine moment-to-moment detail necessary to make such calculations (every 
offer and counteroffer and the sequence in which they were made) was simply not 
possible given that data was being recorded with paper and pencil. A future set of 
studies currently being planned will be run through a computer network, which will 
allow the recording of every offer and counteroffer throughout the length of the exper- 
iment. 

15 The questions read, “How strongly were you concerned about your reputation for 
being a fair seller [buyer]?” and “How strongly were you concerned about the buyers’ 
[sellers’] reputations for being fair in their trades?” As with all questionnaire items, 
subjects responded on a seven-point scale. 
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Finally, the postexperiment questionnaire allowed subjects to evaluate 
each person the subject might have traded with (i.e., the four buyers if 
a seller was answering the questionnaire, and the four sellers if the sub- 
ject had been a buyer) on 12 bipolar scales. Of particular importance is 
the scale which asked subjects to rate how untrustworthy/trustworthy 
each of their potential trading partners was.” 


Hypotheses 


Note that the sellers and buyers in the uncertain-quality condition are 
not exposed to the same level of risk. The seller does face some risk 
(producing a costly, high-quality good and then not being able to get a 
high price for it), but the risks for the buyer are much greater. The seller 
makes a trade with full information about the quality of the good and 
the price being paid. In contrast, the buyer must trade blindly, knowing 
the price but learning the quality anly after the exchange is consum- 
mated. The experiment was designed with this structure for two reasons: 
first, this structure models a great many empirical situations; and second, 
for some variables this allows one to make hypotheses not simply about 
differences between the two conditions (certain vs. uncertain quality), 
but also about differences between the role subjects played in the experi- 
ment (seller vs. buyer). 

Seven hypotheses will be investigated. Based on the discussion above, 
the key prediction is the effect of uncertainty on commitment: 

НҮРОТНЕ51$ 1.—Commitment will be greater in the uncertain-quality 
condition. 

Related to this prediction is the hypothesis concerning subjects’ re- 
sponse to tempting offers by other exchange partners: 

HYPOTHESIS 2.—Subjects will be more likely to report staying with an 
-exchange partner even when they could get a better price from someone 
else in the uncertain-quality condition. 

The second variable of interest is trust. As discussed above, developing 
high levels of trust requires that there be some test of trust, that is, risk. 
Assuming buyers and sellers establish successful exchange relations in 
both conditions, the prediction is 

HYPOTHESIS 3.—Subjects will rate their partners as significantly more 
trustworthy in the uncertain-quality condition. 


17 Subjects were asked to indicate their overall impression of each potential trading 
partner on the following scales: intelligent/unintelligent, honest/dishonest, reliable/ 
unreliable, likable/unlikable, irrational/rational, untrustworthy/trustworthy, kind/ 
unkind, incompetent/competent, fair/unfair, unfriendly/friendly, rigid/flexible, and 
aggressive/unaggressive. 
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The uncertain-quality condition could produce extremes of both trust 
(for one's favored trading partner) and distrust (for other partners, who 
perhaps tried to take advantage of the subject). This possibility will be 
investigated by examining not just the overall level of trust within the 
group, but the average trustworthiness rating for one's most trusted and 
least trusted trading partner as well. Because of the asymmetric risk in 
the uncertain-quality condition, I also expect that the trustworthiness 
ratings made by buyers will be more “extreme” than those made by 
sellers. Specifically 

HYPOTHESIS 4.—Within the uncertain-quality condition, the trust- 
worthiness rating of one’s most trusted partner will be higher for buyers 
than sellers, and the trustworthiness rating for one’s least trusted partner 
will be lower for buyers than sellers. 

The reason for this prediction is that, since buyers face much greater 
risk in their trading, they will have particularly strong evidence about 
the trustworthiness or untrustworthiness of their partners. One should 
also expect to find a relationship between commitment and trust in that 
there should be higher trust among partners who frequently trade with 
each other. Hence | 

НУРОТНЕЗ1$ 5.—The trustworthiness rating for one's most frequent 
exchange partner will be greater than the vating for one’s least frequent 
exchange pavtner.? 

A positive relationship between commitment and trust should defi- 
nitely be found in the uncertain-quality condition. I also expect to find 
this relationship in the certain-quality condition despite the absence of 
significant risk. Previous research (Homans 1961; Lawler and Yoon 1993; 
Molm 1991) has suggested that frequent exchange is sufficient in itself to 
produce positive evaluations of one's partner. However, while commit- 
ment and trust are likely to be related in both conditions, the average 
level of trust should be higher in the uncertain-quality condition. "° 

The final variable of interest is concern for reputation, and it is ex- 
pected that greater risk leads to greater concern for reputation. Hence 

HYPOTHESIS 6.—Subjects will be significantly more concerned about 


18 Note that in order to test this prediction it is necessary to examine the exchange 
patterns of particular dyads rather than the group as a whole. Thus for this hypothesis, 
and only for this hypothesis, a pair-based measure of commitment was used. This 
measure consists of the ratio of trades completed with a particular partner to total 
trades possible. 

P? Т do not make an assumption about the direction of causality between commitment 
and trust, simply that the two will be positively related. Trust and commitment are 
likely to mutually reinforce each other over time. Tracking the fine details of how the 
two develop (which would require an experimental design that measured trust repeat- 
edly over time) would be an interesting possibility for a future study. 
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both their own and their partners’ reputation in the uncertain-quality 
condition. 

Here, as with trust, I expect a difference between buyers and sellers 
in the uncertain-quality situation, and for a similar reason. Because buy- 
ers face a much greater risk—being exploited by a seller—the prediction 
is that buyers will be particularly concerned about the reputation of 
sellers and sellers will be especially concerned about their own reputation. 
Hence 

HypoTHEsIs 7.—Within the uncertain-quality condition, the concern 
for one’s partners’ reputation will be higher for buyers than sellers, and 
the concern for one’s own reputation will be higher for sellers than buyers. 


RESULTS 


Analysis of the postexperimental questionnaire provides evidence that 
the subjects were highly motivated to earn as much as possible (mean 
= 6.01, SD = 0.38; seven-point scale). rated the instructions they received 
as very clear (mean = 6.28, SD = 0.38), found the study realistic (mean 
= 4.89, SD = 0.30), and greatly enjoyed participating in the experiment 
(mean = 6.16, SD = 0.41). Only one of these scores differed significantly 
between the two experimental conditions (the question concerning the 
motivation to earn as much as possible; this result is discussed below). 

The results will be grouped according to the dependent variables, be- 
ginning with the measures of commiiment, then reporting on the level 
of trust in the groups, variables relevant to concerns about reputation, 
and finally a section on other findings that were not explicitly predicted. 
Because the group is the unit of analysis, all variables consist of group 
averages. 


Commitment 


Figure 1 displays the average level of commitment across time for both 
experimental conditions. The trading rounds were grouped into five 
blocks of four rounds each. The effect of uncertainty on commitment 
was significant and in the direction hypothesized: commitment was sig- 
nificantly greater in the uncertain-quality condition (F,4 = 5.46; P < 
.05), supporting hypothesis 1. 

There were no significant differences across blocks of trading rounds 
(F432 = 0.72; P = .581), nor was the interaction of uncertainty X blocks 
significant (Ё, з = 0.73; Р = .577).* 


? Because the commitment measure takes into account the entire group, it is impossi- 
ble to test for differences between sellers and buyers (the mean score for one subgroup 
will always equal the mean of the other subgroup). Despite the limitations of a pair- 
based measure of commitment (i.e., a simple ratio of completed trades to possible 
trades), statistical tests were run using this measure because it allows comparisons 
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Fic. 1.—Average level of commitment 


Consistent with the hypothesis 2, subjects in the uncertain-quality con- 
dition were significantly more likely to report that they sometimes kept 
trading with a particular partner even when they could get a better price 
from someone else. (Mean = 2.68, 3.98 for the certain- and uncertain- 
quality conditions, respectively; P < .05. Means are based on a seven- 
point scale with a higher score indicating a greater tendency to remain 
with one's partner.) 


Trust 


The average trust rating for all potential partners was significantly higher 
in the uncertain-quality condition, supporting hypothesis 3. (Mean = 
4.08, 4.62 for the certain- and uncertain-quality conditions, respectively; 
P < .01.) 

Because this overall average could be masking extremes of both trust 
and distrust, the average trustworthiness ratings of subjects! most and 
least trusted partner were examined separately. Figure 2 displays the 
trustworthiness rating of subjects! most trusted partner for sellers and 
buyers in both experimental conditions. 

There is a very strong main effect for the influence of uncertainty, 


between sellers and buyers. There were no significant or near-significant differences 
in commitment between sellers and buyers in either experimental condition. 
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Fic. 2.— Trustworthiness rating for most trusted partner 


indicating that the level of trustworthiness for one's most trusted partner 
is significantly higher in the uncertain-quality condition (F,4 = 41.26; P 
< .001). There was also a significant effect for the role subjects occupied 
(seller vs. buyer), with buyers on average rating their most trusted part- 
ner higher than sellers (F, = 9.26; P < .05; role is treated as a repeated 
measure). However, this effect is largely the result of the difference be- 
tween sellers and buyers in the uncertain-quality condition; sellers and 
buyers do not differ significantly in the certain-quality condition. This 
results in a significant interaction effect between uncertainty (certain vs. 
uncertain quality) and role (seller vs. buyer; F,4 = 5.60; P < .05). Note 
that subjects in the uncertain condition rated their most trusted partner 
higher than did subjects in the certain-quality condition and that the 
buyers in the uncertain condition rated their most trusted partner excep- 
tionally high (mean — 6.80 on a seven-point scale). 

Figure 3 displays the trustworthiness rating of subjects’ least trusted 
partner. The main effect for uncertainty was not significant (P = .918), 
but the effect for role was significant (F, = 13.68; P < .01). Once 
again, this effect is due to the difference between sellers and buyers in 
the uncertain-quality conditions, a difference that results in a significant 
interaction effect (F,, = 11.36; P < .01). In this case sellers in the 
uncertain-quality condition rated their least trustworthy partner higher 
than other experimental subjects, whereas buyers in the uncertain-quality 
condition rated their least trusted partner lower than other subjects. 

Looking at both figures 2 and 3, one can see that buyers in the uncer- 
tain condition rated their most trusted partner higher than sellers in the 
uncertain condition and they rated their least trusted partner lower than 
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sellers, all of which supports hypothesis 4. Note also that in the certain- 
quality condition there is essentially no difference between buyers and 
sellers in their ratings of their partners! trustworthiness. 

One should also expect to find a relationship between trust and com- 
mitment. Figure 4 displays the trustworthiness rating of subjects’ most 
and least frequent trading partner for the two experimental conditions. 

As predicted by hypothesis 5, the difference between the trustworthi- 
ness rating of subjects! least and most frequent exchange partner is sig- 
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Fic. 4.—Trustworthiness rating of most and least frequent exchange partner 
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nificant in both conditions, with subjects rating their most frequent part- 
ner as more trustworthy (F,, = 10.35; P < .05) The effect for 
uncertainty is also significant, indicating that subjects in the uncertain- 
quality condition on average rated their trading partners as more trust- 
worthy (Е, в = 20.24; P < .01). The interaction effect was not significant 
(P = .365). 


Concern for Reputation 


The remaining hypotheses deal with subjects’ concern for their own and 
their partners’ reputation. Figure 5 displays subjects’ concern for their 
own reputation for being fair in their trades. There is a significant effect 
for uncertainty, with subjects in the uncertain-quality condition being 
more concerned on average about their own reputation (Fi = 20.17; P 
< .01). The effect for role was not significant (P = .693), but the interac- 
tion effect between uncertainty and role was nearly significant (F; = 
4.76; P — .061). 

Figure 6 displays how concerned subjects were about their potential 
partners’ reputation. Again, there is a significant uncertainty effect (Ё, з 
= 6.07; P « .05). Subjects in the uncertain-quality condition on average 
were more concerned about their pariners’ reputation. There is a nearly 
significant role effect (Е, = 3.68; P = .091). As was true with the trust 
variables, this effect is the result of the difference between sellers and 
buyers in the uncertain-quality condition, which results in a significant 
interaction effect (F,, = 6.66; P < .05). 

In each case subjects in the uncertain-quality condition were on aver- 
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age significantly more concerned about both their own and their potential 
partners’ reputation, confirming hypothesis 6. In addition, within the 
uncertain-quality condition, sellers were more concerned about their own 
reputation and buyers were more concerned about their partners’ reputa- 
tion. In other words, subjects in the uncertain condition were especially 
concerned about sellers’ reputation. This finding confirms hypothesis 7. 


Other Findings 


The average quality of goods exchanged in each experimental condition 
is shown in figure 7. Again, the trading periods are aggregated into five 
blocks of four trading periods each. 

There is a significant rise in the average quality of goods traded for 
both experimental conditions (Р, з; = 5.33; Р < .01). Although the over- 
all quality of goods traded in the certain-quality condition is a little higher 
than in the uncertain-quality condition, the difference was not significant 
(Fi = 2.14; P = .182). The interaction between uncertainty and trial 
blocks was also not significant (Ё, з, = 0.80; P = .533). Note that the 
average level of quality is quite high in both conditions. 

Four other findings were significant or nearly significant. First, in a 
question that asked how motivated subjects were to be fair when they 
made trades, the average level of motivation for being fair was signifi- 
cantly higher in the uncertain-quality condition (mean — 4.18, 5.58 on 
a seven-point scale for the certain- and uncertain-quality conditions, re- 
spectively; P « .01). Second, although subjects in both conditions re- 
ported they were highly motivated to earn as much as possible, subjects 
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in the certain quality condition had significantly higher scores on this 
measure—that is, they were more motivated to earn as much as possible 
(mean = 6.28, 5.75 for the certain- and uncertain-quality conditions, 
respectively; P < .05). Third, an unanticipated finding was that when 
subjects were asked their impression of how rational their potential trad- 
ing partners were, the overall rationality rating was significantly higher 
in the uncertain-quality condition (mean = 4.29, 4.81 for the certain- 
and uncertain-quality conditions, respectively; P < .01). Finally, it seems 
that subjects in the uncertain-quality condition attributed more “ex- 
treme” personality characteristics (whether in the positive or negative 
direction) to their trading partners than did subjects in the certain-quality 
condition. By “extreme” I mean the extent to which ratings on the 
bipolar personality scales departed from the midpoint. A measure was 
constructed that summed the absolute value of each rating minus four 
points (the midpoint). The average departure from the midpoint was 
greater for the uncertain-quality condition (mean = 1.103, 1.455 for the 
certain- and uncertain-quality conditions, respectively; P = .056). 


DISCUSSION 


All the hypotheses were supported by the results. Commitment, the re- 
ported tendency to remain with a partner despite a better offer, the 
average level of trust, and concern for one’s own and others’ reputation 
were all significantly higher in the uncertain-quality condition. 
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Although commitment, as operationalized by the Cook and Emerson 
measure, was significantly higher in the uncertain-quality condition, ob- 
servations of subjects’ trading behavior suggest a more complex defini- 
tion of commitment may be needed. In some cases, sellers were observed 
advertising truthfully when trading with some buyers and trying to ex- 
ploit others. For example, in one case a seller established a trading rela- 
tionship with one favored buyer within which the seller always advertised 
truthfully and sold the goods at a reasonable price. When interacting 
with other buyers however, the seller tried to pass on low-quality goods 
as high-quality goods. When trying to sell a “lemon,” the seller was 
very careful to shut out the favored buyer by making only private offers 
and only to the other three buyers. In that way the favored buyer could 
not inadvertently buy the shipment thinking it was a high-quality good 
(which would damage the relationship the seller had carefully nur- 
tured).?! 

This example demonstrates the kind of sophisticated strategic behavior 
that some subjects engaged in. It also illustrates a different way of think- 
ing about commitment. Intuitively, it seems reasonable to say that this 
seller was committed to the favored buyer. Yet simply looking at the 
number of trades the seller made and with whom would not uncover the 
kind of commitment expressed here. While the Cook and Emerson mea- 
sure clearly taps into an important behavioral pattern, future work would 
likely benefit from using a more complex operational definition of com- 
mitment. 

It is also important to note that the difference in commitment between 
the two experimental conditions was relative rather than absolute— 
commitment was definitely present in the certain quality condition. This 
suggests that commitment will be present to some degree in any exchange 
system. Indeed, Baker (1984) has shown that even in exchange situations 
that have been designed to eliminate quality uncertainty and transaction 
costs as much as possible, such as the Chicago Options Exchange, com- 
mitment between particular buyers and sellers emerges. 

Trust was significantly higher on average in the uncertain-quality con- 
dition, though this general result ignores interesting interaction effects. 
As I discussed above, sellers and buyers both face risks in the uncertain 
condition, but buyers face much greater risks—they are always in danger 
of being exploited by sellers because of their lack of knowledge about the 
quality of the good being sold. This means that sellers face a particularly 
severe test of their trustworthiness, and so it is not surprising to see that, 
in the uncertain-quality condition, buyers’ most trusted partners were 


?! These observations were confirmed in a discussion this seller had with the experi- 
menter after the experiment had been completed. 
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ranked exceptionally high in trustworthiness and their least trusted part- 
ners were ranked exceptionally low (figs. 2 and 3). Buyers' ratings of 
their least trusted partner was the one case in which the level of trust 
was lower in the uncertain condition. It is noteworthy that there were 
no differences between sellers and buyers in the certain-quality condition. 
This is understandable given that sellers and buyers are in equivalent 
situations in that each has full information about quality and price. 

The other finding regarding trust was the relationship between com- 
mitment and trust (fig. 4), and as expected the results demonstrate that 
subjects rank their most frequent exchange partner as more trustworthy 
than their least frequent partner. This relationship held in both condi- 
tions, although the level of trustworthiness was once again significantly 
higher in the uncertain-quality condition. The fact that the relationship 
between trading frequency and trust also existed in the certain-quality 
case is interesting. It seems that ongoing interaction, even in the absence 
of significant uncertainty, can lead to an increase in trust. Note however 
that the level of trust for subjects’ most frequent partner in the certain- 
quality condition was still lower than the trust rating for subjects' least 
frequent partner in the uncertain condition. 

Concern about reputation was also significantly higher in the uncer- 
tain-quality condition. Once again, this general finding ignores a variety 
of interesting interaction effects that can be seen once sellers and buyers 
are examined individually. In the uncertain-quality condition sellers had 
the opportunity to exploit buyers, and so it is understandable that buyers 
in this condition were especially concerned about sellers! reputation for 
being fair and sellers were especially concerned about their own reputa- 
tion for being fair (figs. 5, 6). This concern about fairness in the uncer- 
tain-quality condition is also reflected in the finding that subjects in this 
condition were more likely to report that they were motivated to be fair 
in their trades with others. 

The finding that subjects’ impressions of each other's rationality was 
higher in the uncertain-quality condition was unexpected, and I am not 
certain how to interpret the result. One tentatively offered possibility is 
that the greater challenge of completing successful trades under condi- 
tions of uncertainty required sophisticated strategies and decision mak- 
ing, and so when subjects looked back on the actions of their trading 
partners they were inclined to rate them as quite rational. As for the 
finding that subjects in the uncertain-quality condition attributed more 
*extreme" personality characteristics to their trading partners, a possible 
interpretation is that trading under conditions of risk leads to subjectively 
more secure assessments of others' characteristics. Whatever the case, it 
is interesting that different structural conditions of exchange can lead to 
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significantly different attributional patterns about individuals’ underly- 
ing dispositions and capacities. 

Observations of subjects’ trading behavior in the uncertain-quality 
condition also revealed interesting details about their approach and reac- 
tions to risky exchange. Subjects seemed to follow a number of different 
strategies in trying to make successful trades. In the uncertain-quality 
condition there were some buyers who started off selling high-quality 
goods from the beginning and never tried to take advantage of buyers. 
Although no communication was permitted between subjects and the 
quality of the good was disclosed only to the buyer, because subjects had 
an opportunity to trade with each other over a number of rounds, those 
sellers who were reliable sources of high-quality goods were quickly dis- 
covered, and buyers often bid each other up in price for the opportunity 
of trading with the trusted seller. Indeed, the prices buyers were willing 
to pay for goods from a particular seller and the rush by some buyers to 
complete a trade with particular sellers seemed to be sources of informa- 
tion for other buyers—if other buyers were eager to trade with seller X, 
then perhaps they should be too. In this way sellers who established a 
reputation for selling high-quality goods could demand a premium for 
their goods because of the identity they had established for themselves. 

Other sellers in the uncertain-quality condition tried to get away with 
all they could, sometimes stringing a buyer along with a few good trades 
and then exploiting them by passing on a low-quality good that they 
advertised as a high-quality good. Still other sellers, as was illustrated 
in the commitment example above, were always fair with some buyers 
(to the extent that they advertised truthfully) while not hesitating to 
exploit other buyers. 

Also noteworthy was the exceptional involvement of subjects in the 
experiment and a moral element that seemed to color the experience. 
Those buyers in the uncertain-quality condition who were betrayed by a 
seller (having been sold low-quality goods that were advertised as high- 
quality goods) appeared very disturbed and often wrote notes in the 
margins of their data sheets such as “Never trade with C again!” Con- 
versely, when successful exchange relations were established under con- 
ditions of risk, subjects reacted very positively. In two groups in the 
uncertain-quality condition, a pair of subjects formed exclusive trading 
relations (all trades were completed with only one partner) that were also 
highly successful (only high-quality goods were traded). The outcome 
was very interesting: although subjects were told they would not meet 
each other afterward and would not be able to identify each other, in 
these two cases the trading partners sought each other out, asking sub- 
jects as they left the experiment what position they held. When they 
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found each other they greeted one another as old friends even thougli 
they had not known each other prior to the experiment (and of course 
knew each other during the experiment simply by an identifying letter, 
their only source of information about the other being their trading be- 
havior). They congratulated each cther, praised each other, exchanged 
*high-fives," and in one case ever made. plans to meet for lunch the 
next day. It is also noteworthy that exclusive exchange relations never 
developed in the certain-quality condition. 


Risk, Regulation, and Trust 


It is possible to think about the certzin-quality condition as an exchange 
system in which a third party (the experimenter) served as a regula- 
tory agency to insure the terms of the transaction. Indeed, it was an 
ideal regulatory system in that it operated perfectly (no seller could mis- 
represent the quality of his or her goods, and no one could back 
out of a contract once it had been made) and at no cost to the partici- 
pants. 

The quality of goods traded in the certain condition was a little higher 
than the goods traded in the uncertain condition, which suggests the 
advantage of a formal regulatory system. Yet this difference was not 
significant and, given that there was a significant increase in quality over 
time in both conditions, it may be tnat even this small difference would 
disappear. Further, the results indicated that there may be some draw- 
backs to a system that relies on an outside party to provide guarantees 
even when the monitoring system works perfectly. The average level of 
interpersonal trust was significantly lower in the certain-quality condition 
compared to the uncertain-quality condition. To the extent this finding 
is robust, one implication is that in some situations an external, formal 
regulatory system might work against the emergence of trust within a 
group or result in the atrophy of already existing trust. This possibility 
has been discussed by a number of theorists. At the most general level, 
Taylor (1987, p. 168) has argued that “the more the state intervenes ... 
the more ‘necessary’ (on this view) it becomes, because positive altruism 
and voluntary cooperative behavior atrophy in the presence of the state 
and grow in its absence. Thus, again. the state exacerbates the conditions 
which are supposed to make it necessary. We might say that the state is 
like an addictive drug: the more of it we have, the more we 'need' it 
and the more we come to ‘depend’ on it” (emphasis in original). 

Hirschman.(1984, p. 93) makes a similar point, stating that trust and 
other “moral resources” are “resources whose supply may well increase 
rather than decrease through use; these resources do not remain intact if 
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they stay unused; like the ability to speak a foreign language or to play 
the piano, these moral resources are likely to become depleted and to 
atrophy if not used" (emphasis in original). 

An interesting empirical example that is consistent with these views 
comes from research by Light, Kwuon, and Zhong (1990). Their research 
contrasts the effects of rotating credit associations with bureaucratized 
financial institutions as a source of capital in a Korean-American commu- 
nity. Rotating credit associations are informal lending circles that often 
involve a significant risk (the possibility that one of the participants will 
default). They argue that these informal exchange systems can actually 
encourage trust and solidarity within the community: *Like ethnic busi- 
ness generally, [Korean rotating credit associations] encourage the ethnic 
solidarity they require. In short, social trust reciprocally shapes credit 
institutions and is shaped by them, being helped to persist. where credit 
institutions require a high level of social solidarity in the user population, 
and damaged where general social (not economic) life undermines the 
requisite solidarity. This result supports the claim that bureaucratized 
financial institutions accelerated the atomization of the population rather 
than having, as previously thought, served the otherwise intractable 
needs of already atomized people” (Light et al. 1990, p. 48).?? 

While the links between these larger issues of social arder and the 
experiment are speculative, the results do indicate that the presence of 
uncertainty in the form of information asymmetries can promote high 
levels of interpersonal trust.” It is conceivable that the higher levels of 
trust that emerged in this condition could serve as a form of “social 
capital" (Coleman 1988), making possible various actions that might 
otherwise not be successful (e.g., contributing toward the provision of 
some public good or managing a commons). Messick et al. (1983), for 
example, have demonstrated empirically that individuals who rated their 
exchange partners as trustworthy were more likely to cooperate in an 
N-person social dilemma (by reducing their own “harvest” in a com- 
mons type of collective dilemma). 

This would be a very interesting route to solving group-level dilemmas 
because it would not require a formal control system. Undoubtedly, for- 


? And as Taylor (1987, p. 177) notes, “It has often been argued that the choice of the 
scope and form of social institutions (such as the state) must be based on 'pessimistic' 
assumptions, so that they will be ‘robust’ against the worst possible conditions . . . 


in which they might be required to operate. . . . But if the institutions themselves 
affect preferences . . . then this approach is inappropriate and may be dangerously 
misleading." 


23 This is not to say that uncertainty guarantees high levels of trust. I discuss this 
issue below. 
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mal controls will often be needed, but there is an argument to be made 
against the inevitable necessity of formal controls as a solution to N- 
person social dilemmas. It is possible that endogenous solutions to dyadic 
dilemmas based on such features as commitment and reputation (as dem- 
onstrated in this experiment) could create the trust and solidarity neces- 
sary to solve collective dilemmas. An empirical test of these ideas is 
currently being designed. 


Stable versus Optimal Outcomes 


While the emergence of commitment, trust, and successful trading rela- 
tions are possible results of an exchange system resembling the uncertain- 
quality condition, in no way are they inevitable results. I do not assume 
that the effects of commitment and reputation will always solve such 
problems as trading under conditions of uncertainty. That is, I wish 
to avoid a functionalist or “adaptionist” (Gould and Lewontin 1984) 
argument that would assume exchange systems inevitably converge on 
one optimal outcome. 

That more than one stable outcome is possible is suggested by the 
pretrials that were run for this experiment. In the first pretrials, sellers 
in the uncertain-quality condition were not allowed to advertise. Under 
this condition two different groups reached different stable outcomes: for 
one group the transactions resembled the ones reported here (high-quality 
goods being exchanged), while in the other group the market “failed” 
in that after a short length of time only low-quality goods were being 
sold at low prices (and so resulting in low profits for everyone). It seemed 
that the first few trades subjects made had a great effect on subsequent 
transactions. In the group where the first few moves were trusting (pro- 
ducing high-quality goods, and offering a high price in buying goods), 
these actions seemed to encourage z trend toward high prices and high 
quality, but in the group where the first few moves were exploitative 
(trying to get a high price for low-quality goods), low-quality goods were 
soon the only ones available in the group.? 

One possible interpretation is that although sellers were not required 
to be truthful in their advertising, it stil] served to communicate informa- 
tion that had a beneficial impact on trading. To put it differently, re- 
stricting the flow of information seemed to increase the sensitivity to 
initial conditions (i.e., the first few trades subjects made). Again, these 
are not established results, merely impressions from the pretrials, but the 
implications are certainly important enough to warrant future research, 


24 Compare Gamson, Fireman, and Rytina (1982) on the effects of early disagreement 
in a group on the group's subsequent caparity for collective action. 
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and they do make the point that an outcome of high quality and high 
profits is not inevitable.” 

Thus, the kind of model of exchange and the emergence of social 
structure I have in mind is a contingent, “multiple equilibrium” one. 
In contrast, "in less contingent arguments—including most neoclassical 
economic work, many versions of Marxism or population ecology, and 
functionalism of all varieties—outcomes are predicted without the neces- 
sity of looking closely at the historical background of particular settings, 
the preexisting economic institutions, or the social structure and collective 
action of individuals" (Granovetter 1990, p. 106). While unique predic- 
tions might not be possible, *such multiple equilibrium models, even if 
underdetermined, are far from the historicist argument that every case 
is unique and anything is possible" (Granovetter 1990, p. 107). The 
challenge then is to specify the crucial parameters and the outcomes that 
will follow. i 

If uncertainty is too high, the risks too large, or perhaps the tempta- 
tions of exploitation too great, high trust and successful exchange rela- 
tions may not emerge. On the other hand, the quote from Kelley and 
Thibaut (1978, p. 237) in the introduction makes the point that if there 
is no risk in an exchange situation, exploitation will not occur, but neither 
will high levels of trust develop. Thus, one way of thinking about this 
experiment is as an investigation into the structural origins of trust in a 
system of exchange, rather than treating trust as an individual personality 
variable (e.g., Messick et al. 1983; Yamagishi 1986). It seems that it is 
in the broad middle range of risk and uncertainty that both the emergence 
of.trust and the possibility of endogenous solutions to the problem of 
risky trade emerge. Here we see such possibilities as commitment and 
reputation as social solutions to uncertainty in exchange relations. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The results clearly indicate that it is possible to study experimentally the 
emergence of different exchange structures as well as the consequences 


55 Looking at another possible factor, it is interesting to note that reputations did not 
seem to provide a solution to a lemons market in a study conducted by Lynch et al. 
(1984). They believe it is likely that because only two extreme grades of quality were 
possible (lows and supers), the decision to offer high-quality goods was a very risky 
one—there was no way to temper one's risk by, for example, offering goods of inter- 
mediate quality until trust was established. In addition to the above discussion on 
advertising and the flow of information, this suggests another situation in which 
reputation and commitment might not solve the problem of information asymmetries: 
an exchange system in which the risks to cooperating initially (by offering to buy at 
a high price or produce a high-quality good) are extreme. 
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of different patterns of exchange. While this study obviously does not 
capture all the important processes involved in the emergence of structure 
and commitment (which might require following groups for weeks or 
months), it is equally important to note that for at least some important 
features, this experiment produced stable results and significant differ- 
ences after 20 periods of exchange. 

There are a number of important directions for future research. Using 
a behavioral measure of trust, perhaps in connection with the provision 
of a public good, would allow one to test some of the ideas discussed 
above in the section on risk and regulation. Another variation would be 
to allow the buyers and sellers to talk among themselves (i.e., buyers 
with buyers, and sellers with sellers). Presumably this would accelerate 
the development of reputation and might also lead to organized sanc- 
tioning oi untrustworthy actors. Increasing the flow of information fur- 
ther by allowing face-to-face interaction of all the subjects would be 
another interesting variation. Research on social dilemmas (e.g., Messick 
and Brewer 1983; Orbell and Dawes 1981) and in experimental economics 
(e.g., Radner and Schotter 1989) has demonstrated that face-to-face com- 
munication can promote cooperation and increase bargaining efficiency. 
The general theme would be to study the effects of variations in the 
communication network and the exchange network (which can vary inde- 
pendently of each other) on the processes and emergent structures 
of exchange. Other possible modifications to this design include allow- 
ing more than one exchange per round or varying the number of buyers 
and sellers so that the two groups would not be evenly matched. Fi- 
nally, commitment and trust are not the only important variables in 
exchange relations, and my future work will examine the effects of 
sociological variables on price and profit dynamics in risky trading situa- 
tions. . 

In sum, this research demonstrates that uncertainty can have signifi- 
cant effects on the emergence of exchange structures, the level of interper- 
sonal trust in a group, and the concern actors have for their own and 
their partners! reputation. The lessons for social exchange theory include 
recognizing the important effects of deceit and opportunism on exchange, 
the need to investigate the emergence of social structure as well as its 
effects, and the relevance of reputation (and other factors related to the 
signaling and collection of information) to exchange processes. 
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Departing from the population-level emphasis of density depen- 
dence research in organizational ecology, the authors examine how 
organizational niches within populations influence patterns of com- 
petition and mutualism. Orgarizational niches characterize intra- 
population variation in productive capacities and resource require- 
ments and are operationalized for a population of day care centers 
(DCCs) based on the ages of children they are licensed to enroll. 
The authors find competitive effects of overlap density, the aggre- 
gate overlap of a DCC's organizational niche with those of all oth- 
ers, and mutualistic effects of nonoverlap density, the aggregate 
nonoverlap, which are strongest among neighboring DCCs. The 
authors discuss the implications of their findings for studying orga- 
nizational population dynamics. 


INTRODUCTION 


One recent theme in organizational sociology has been how organizations 
and aggregates of organizations evolve over time. Among the prominent 
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theoretical approaches to the question are institutional theory (Meyer and 
Scott 1992; Powell and DiMaggio 1991; Zucker 1988) and organizational 
ecology (Hannan and Carroll 1992; Hannan and Freeman 1989; Singh 
1990). Although the general themes of these two approaches are distinct, 
more recently some convergence has occurred (Singh and Lumsden 1990). 
One such synthetic approach is the density dependence model, which 
combines institutional and ecological perspectives to explain how found- 
ing and failure rates are related to population density, the number of 
organizations in a population (Hannan and Carroll 1992). 

The density dependence model focuses on the dynamics of competition 
(i.e., organizations diminishing each other's fates) and mutualism (i.e., 
organizations enhancing each other's fates) to explain the evolution of 
organizational populations. Hannan (1986) and his colleagues (Hannan 
and Freeman 1989; Hannan and Carroll 1992) have proposed that initial 
increases in density produce mutualism by increasing the institutional 
legitimacy of a population. The capacity of a population's members to 
acquire resources increases greatly when those who control resources take 
the organizational form for granted. However, as a population continues 
to grow, the nature of interdependence among a population's members 
becomes competitive. When there are few organizations in a population, 
competition with others for scarce common resources can easily be 
avoided, but as the number of potential competitors grows, avoidance 
becomes more difficult. Combined, the mutualistic effects of initial in- 
creases in density and the competitive effects of further increases suggest 
nonmonotonic effects of density on founding and failure rates in organiza- 
tional populations. Hannan and Freeman (1989), Hannan and Carroll 
(1992), and others have found substantial empirical support for the non- 
monotonic relationships predicted by the density dependence model in a 
variety of organizational populations. 

The emphasis of much of the existing density dependence research has 
been at the population level, and there has been less interest in examining 
differences among organizations within populations. Thus, critics have 
sometimes charged that density dependence research treats all members 
of a population as more or less equivalent (Winter 1990, p. 286). The 
emphasis on the population level has also led to a focus on diffuse forms 
of competition and mutualism among many or all organizations in a 
population rather than more direct competition and mutualism among 
rival or complementary population members. However, earlier theoreti- 
cal work in organizational ecology and recent empirical research suggest 
the substantive importance of differences among organizations for intra- 
population patterns of competition and mutualism (Singh 1993). 

For example, in their seminal paper; Hannan and Freeman (1977, 
pp. 945—46) proposed the idea that organizations of different sizes in a 
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population use different strategies and structures and, therefore, large 
and small organizations, though engaged in similar activities, depend on 
different mixes of resources. This conjecture implies that organizations 
compete most intensely with organizations of similar size. Although this 
possibility was ignored until recently (Hannan, Ranger-Moore, and Ba- 
naszak-Holl 1990), studies of the Manhattan banking industry (Bana- 
szak-Holl 1992), the Manhattan hotel industry (Baum and Mezias 1992), 
and the U.S. health maintenance organization industry (Wholey, Chris- 
tianson, and Sanchez 1992) provide empirical support for such size- 
localized competition. This research shows that the intensity of competi- 
tion faced by a member of an organizational population depends not only 
on the number of other organizations but also on their sizes. 

Other recent studies that examine how specific, theoretically discerned 
organizational subpopulations interact capture some additional effects of 
organizational differences on patterns of competition. In one approach, 
populations are disaggregated according to geographic proximity. For 
example, Carroll and Wade (1991) disaggregated the population of U.S. 
breweries according to their geographic locations to investigate whether 
the effects of competition are stronger for the population defined at a 
local geographic level than for a national population. They found that 
the addition of a brewery had a larger competitive effect on the failure 
rate at the local geographic level. Swaminathan and Wiedenmayer (1991) 
report similar findings in a study of the German brewing industry. 

Research on strategic groups also demonstrates that organizational 
populations and industries are not homogeneous and that distinct sub- 
groupings can be identified in terms of strategic and structural organiza- 
tional characteristics (McGee and Thomas 1986; Thomas and Venkatra- 
man 1988; Ulrich and McKelvey 1990). The strategic group construct 
captures the idea that the impact of competition on an organization's 
performance depends on the location of its various rivals in the relevant 
competitive space. Two recent studies illustrate the influence of strategic 
groups on patterns of competition. Barnett (1993) found that competition 
among multipoint (i.e., rivals that meet in more than one market segment 
or business) and single-point rivals in :he U.S. customer premises equip- 
ment and services industry was localized within strategic groüps (i.e., 
among firms with similar pricing and product policies as well as common 
customers, suppliers, and distribution channels). In a related study of 
profitability in the U.S. pharmaceutical industry, Cool and Dierickx 
(1993) showed that increasing competition led to declining industry 
profitability and that increasing competition was associated with changes 
in strategic group structure that led to a shift from within-group to be- 
tween-group competition. 

This research supports the idea that organizational differences lower 
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the potential for competition by reducing the number of direct competi- 
tors (Baum and Mezias 1992). However, several theorists argue that in 
addition to lowering the intensity of competition, differentiation among 
a population's members leads to complementary functional differences 
that create mutualistic interdependencies (Astley 1985; Barnett and Car- 
roll 1987; Fombrun 1986; Hawley 1950). According to Hawley (1950, pp. 
201—3) for example, competition leads to the emergence of a more com- 
plex division of labor characterized by functionally differentiated organi- 
zations that fulfill complementary roles. In this approach, competition 
among like entities for finite resources pushes less-fit competitors out of 
the market, and organizations become differentiated as entrepreneurs 
seek out distinct functions in which they hold a competitive advantage. 
In support of these ideas, two studies of the California wine industry 
(Delacroix, Swaminathan, and Solt 1989; Swaminathan and Delacroix 
1991) show that differentiation occurred in response to competition and 
that both functional differentiation at the time of founding and lateral 
migration into a neighboring market niche lowered the failure rates of 
California wineries. 

Carroll's (1985) resource partitioning model possesses many similarities 
to Hawley's (1950) description of competitive processes, as well as Han- 
nan and Freeman's (1977) model of size-localized competition. Carroll 
proposed that competition among large generalist organizations to occupy 
the center of the market frees peripheral resources that can be used by 
small specialized members of the population to provide complementary 
products or services without engaging in direct competition with larger 
generalist organizations. He called the process generating this outcome 
“resource partitioning." In a study of newspaper organizations, Carroll 
(1985) found that, during the process of concentration, the failure rate of 
generalist newspaper organizations increased, while the failure rate of 
small specialist newspaper organizations decreased, providing evidence 
that resource partitioning was at work. 

Taken together, the foregoing theory and research suggest that intra- 
population patterns of competition and mutualism will depend on the 
extent to which population members require similar resources and possess 
complementary functional differences: the more similar the resource re- 
quirements, the greater the potential for competition; the more comple- 
mentary the functional roles, the greater the potential for mutualism. 
Consequently, considering intrapopulation organizational differences 
more explicitly in population dynamics models may facilitate understand- 
ing patterns of competition and coexistence within organizational popula- 
tions. 

Therefore, in this paper, we focus on organizational niches within a 
population. We think the organizational niche concept (Baum and Singh 
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1994; Hutchinson 1978; Levins 1968; McPherson 1983) provides a way 
to incorporate intrapopulation differences in resource requirements and 
functional roles into models of population dynamics. Whereas the niche, 
a location in multidimensional space defined by the resources in the envi- 
ronment, is a concept well known in organizational ecology, the usual 
focus is on the niches of populations (Hannan and Freeman 1977, 1989). 
The organizational niche, however, refers to variation in productive ca- 
pacities and resource requirements at the organization level. Organiza- 
tional populations encompass multiple organizational niches. Thus, in 
addition to the “macro-niche” of the population, organizations have 
their own “micro-niches” as well (McKelvey 1982, pp. 109—10). 

Every organization in a population occupies an organizational niche 
characterized by a set of organizational capabilities and a location in 
resource space. Thus, depending on the organizational niches they target, 
organizations face different competitive landscapes. Organizations that 
operate in the same organizational niche affect the potential for competi- 
tion for scarce resources. Organizations that occupy nonoverlapping or- 
ganizational niches influence the degree of mutualism by, for example, 
cooperating directly or providing products or services that create comple- 
mentary demand. Organizations occupying partially overlapped organi- 
zational niches influence the potential for both competition and mutu- 
alism, because these organizations, while attempting to acquire some of 
the same resources, also may have different capabilities that result in 
direct cooperation or complementary demand enhancement. Thus, a fo- 
cus on organizational niches within populations helps to sort out the 
overlapping resource requirements and complementary differences that 
may underlie competitive and mutualistic forces within a population. 
Incorporating such systematic organizational differences into models of 
population dynamics may help to open a dialogue between researchers 
in organizational ecology and researchers in organization theory and stra- 
tegic management with stronger interests at the organization level. 

In this paper we test a model of population dynamics that incorporates 
differences in organizational niches using data for a population of day 
care centers (DCCs). The organizational niches of DCCs are operation- 
alized using a critical resource dimension, which corresponds to distinct 
organizational capabilities and assets, the age ranges of children DCCs 
are licensed to enroll. The DCCs compete with each other at different 
levels of intensity depending on the extent of overlap in the ages of 
children they are licensed to enroll. Although this dimension does not 
exhaust all organizational niche characteristics for DCCs, this character- 
ization of DCC organizational niches provides a useful way to separate 
competitive and mutualistic processes affecting DCC foundings (Baum 
and Singh 1994). Therefore, we think it is fundamental to this population 
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and explicates our theory well. Following other recent research (e.g., 
Carroll and Wade 1991; Swaminathan and Wiedenmayer 1901), we also 
use geographical location information to distinguish between direct com- 
petition among neighboring DCCs and diffuse competition with more 
distant DCCs. We test the model using a dynamic analysis of the effects 
of organizational niche overlap on the DCC mortality rate. 

This study is part of a research program in which we investigate the 
implications of organizational niche overlap for population dynamics. In 
an earlier paper (Baum and Singh 1994), we found that different patterns 
and probabilities of entry accompany different choices of organizational 
niche at founding in the DCC population. In this study we turn our 
attention to the dynamics of organizational failure. The theoretical argu- 
ment in this paper expands the scope of our earlier work to include 
organizational mortality, thereby addressing the other side of the popula- 
tion dynamics question. If organizational mortality patterns are found to 
differ significantly by organizational niche, then, taken together, these 
two studies will demonstrate that, not only do organizations occupying 
different organizational niches have different likelihoods of being estab- 
lished, they endure different survival fates after founding. 


ORGANIZATIONAL NICHES AND PATTERNS OF COMPETITION 
AND MUTUALISM 


Theory in organizational ecology suggests that the intensity of competi- 
tion among organizations in a population is largely a function of the 
similarity in resource requirements: the more similar the resource require- 
ments, the greater the potential for intense competition (Hannan and 
Freeman 1977, 1989). Following this argument, we view the potential 
for competition between organizations in any two organizational niches 
as proportional to the extent of the overlap in their resource requirements. 

More formally, we denote the potential for competition between orga- 
nizations in two organizational niches i and j using an organizational 
niche overlap weight, w;, where 0 = м, = 1. At one extreme, when 
wj = 0, there is no potential for competition for the underlying resources 
between organizations in those organizational niches. At the other ex- 
treme, when w; = 1, in other words, when organizations occupy the 
same organizational niche, there is a high potential for competition for the 
underlying resources. More precisely, the organizational niche overlap 
weight, w, the potential competition experienced by an organization in 
organizational niche i due to the presence of an organization in organiza- 
tional niche j, is measured by the ratio of the overlap between organiza- 
tional niches i and j and the width of organizational niche 7. 

Specified in this manner, it is evident that organizational niche overlap 
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weights are, in general, asymmetric: w; 7^ wy. Thus, organizations in 
organizational niche i can have a different competitive impact on organi- 
zations in organizational niche j than vice versa. For example, depending 
on the extent of overlap in the ages of children they are licensed to enroll, 
DCCs compete with each other at different levels of intensity. The DCCs 
licensed to enroll only infants or only toddler-aged children do not com- 
pete with each other, while both compete with DCCs licensed to enroll 
both infant and toddler-aged children. However, the organizational niche 
overlaps are asymmetric: the overlaps are complete for infant-only and 
toddler-only DCCs but only partial for infant-toddler DCCs. Thus, in- 
fant-toddler DCCs may represent a greater competitive threat to infant- 
only and teddler-only DCCs than vice versa.’ We think such a focus on 
the resource overlaps of multiple organizational niches within a popula- 
tion provides a simple way to isolate competitive and noncompetitive 
forces within the population. 


Overlap Density 


To measure the potential competition faced by all organizations in an 
organizational niche, we define a property of every organizational niche, 
the overlap density. The overlap density for organizations in organiza- 
tional niche i (at time £) is given by 


overlap density; = №, + Ум jb (1) 
ji 


where N; is the number of organizations in organizational niche i at time 
t, Nj, is the number of organizations in organizational niche j at time f, 
and w; is the organizational niche overlap weight of organizational niche 
i with organizational niche j. 

Overlap density has some notable properties. First, overlap density 
differs by organizational niche. Therefore, while organizations occupying 
the same organizational niche face the same competitive landscape, orga- 
nizations in different organizational niches face different competitive 
landscapes. Second, overlap density is time variant. Therefore, it cap- 
tures not only cross-sectional (ї.е., across organizational niches) but tem- 
poral information on the changing distribution of competitors across or- 
ganizational niches. That is, not only do different organizations face 
different competitive landscapes, these landscapes vary over time. Third, 
in general the values of overlap density are smaller than population den- 


? We discuss measurement of DCC organizational niches and organizational niche 
overlaps in mcre detail below. 
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sity, the total number of organizations in the population, unless all popu- 
lation members occupy the same organizational niche (in which case, the 
two are identical). 

In this paper we explore the consequences of organizational niche over- 
lap on patterns of mortality within an organizational population. More 
specifically, we study the effects of overlap density on organizational 
mortality rates. Since greater overlap density implies greater competition 
for resources between a focal organization and all other organizations in 
the population, and since competition for resources can influence the 
likelihood of mortality, for example, because some organizations attract 
more resources or are more efficient at converting common resources into 
high quality services than others, leaving the others resource starved, we 
hypothesize: 

НУРОТНЕЗ1$ 1.—Overlap density is positively related to the mortality 
rate. 


Nonoverlap Density 


Together with overlap density, a complementary property, nonoverlap 
density, also can be defined for every organizational niche. Whereas over- 
lap density captures the potential for competition by aggregating organi- 
zational niche overlaps, nonoverlap density aggregates the absence of 
resource overlaps. Nonoverlap density is an estimate of the number of 
organizations whose resource requirements do not overlap with those in 
the focal organizational niche. For each organization, overlap density 
aggregates the resource overlaps with all other organizations in the popu- 
lation, capturing the potential for competition, and nonoverlap density 
aggregates the resource nonoverlaps, capturing information about non- 
competing organizations. Thus, overlap density and nonoverlap density 
disaggregate the competitive and noncompetitive forces for each organi- 
zation in a population with respect to the underlying resource dimensions. 
More formally, 


population density = overlap density + nonoverlap density. 
Using equation (1), 
nonoverlap density; = М, — (м, + Уз), (2) 
j*i 


where N, is the total number of organizations in the population (i.e., 
population density) at time ¢. 

We have argued separately that nonoverlap density has a positive (i.e., 
mutualistic) relationship with the founding rate (Baum and Singh 1994). 
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We think there will be parallel influences on the mortality rate for several 
reasons. Nonoverlap density captures information about differences in 
organizational niches. As described earlier, research has shown that dif- 
ferentiation that segments or separates the resource requirements of or- 
ganizations reduces or eliminates competition between them (e.g., 
Baum and Mezias 1992; Carroll 1985; Delacroix et al. 1989). Such dif- 
ferentiation also can create complementary functional differences 
that create mutualistic interdependencies among organizations with non- 
overlapping niches (Astley 1985; Barnett and Carroll 1987; Fombrun 
1986; Hawley 1950). Organizations that occupy nonoverlapping organi- 
zational niches may have different capabilities that result in direct 
cooperation. Such organizations also may influence the degree of mu- 
tualism by offering products or services that create complementary de- 
mand. For example, DCCs licensed to enroll infant-aged children may 
create future demand for those licensed to enroll toddler-aged children. 
Or, they can cooperate directly by referring potential customers to each 
other. Nonoverlap density also may capture some information about 
the legitimacy and institutiona! embeddedness of the organizational 
form itself (Baum and Oliver 1992; Hannan and Freeman 1989). Given 
a lack of competition for the underlying resources and the potential fa- 
cilitative effects of mutual demand enhancement and widening social 
acceptance of the organizational form, we think that nonoverlap density 
will have mutualistic effects on the mortality rate. Therefore, we hypoth- 
esize: 

HYPOTHESIS 2.—Nonoverlap density is negatively related to the mor- 
tality rate. 

Thus, we have two broad hypotheses about the effects of overlap den- 
sity and nonoverlap density on the failure rate of organizations. Below, 
we develop more precise statements of these hypotheses in relation to the 
specific organizational niche dimension used in this article for an empiri- 
cal investigation of these hypotheses. We develop these statements in 
the context of local and diffuse geographic patterns of competition and 
mutualism in organizational niches. 


MEASURING THE ORGANIZATIONAL NICHES OF DCCs 


Our study focuses on patterns of competition and mutualism among the 
members of a population of DCCs in metropolitan Toronto from 1971 to 
1989. We define the organizational niches of DCCs in terms of the ages 
of the children they are licensed to enroll. Since 1946, DCCs operating 
in metropolitan Toronto have been required by the Ontario Day Nurser- 
ies Act to meet certain minimum standards to obtain an annual operating 
license from the Ontario Ministry of Community and Social Services. 
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The DCCs are licensed to provide full-time (more than six consecutive 
hours) collective care to five or more children in one or more of the 
following age ranges: infant, birth to 18 months; toddler, 19—30 months; 
preschool, 31—60 months; and school age, 61—120 months. 

The license issued to a DCC specifies which of these age ranges it may 
serve. While DCCs must be licensed- to enroll children in a particular 
age range legally, there are no regulatory constraints placed on what age 
ranges individual DCCs can apply to serve. The DCCs are free to attempt 
to be licensed in any or all age ranges. To become licensed to enroll 
children in a particular age range, the licensing criteria specified for that 
age range in the Day Nurseries Act must be met. These criteria include 
staff, program, equipment, and facility requirements geared to the devel- 
opmental needs of children in each age range. Therefore, the configura- 
tions of human and material resources possessed by DCCs differ ac- 
cording to the particular age ranges served. In addition, the Day 
Nurseries Act requires DCCs serving more than one age range to allocate 
these configurations of resources exclusively to the care of children in the 
specified age groups. Therefore, DCCs licensed to serve children in sev- 
eral age ranges possess more complex, diverse, and internally differenti- 
ated configurations of human and material resources. Thus, the age range 
specification in a DCC’s license provides information on its organiza- 
tional and caregiving capabilities, as well as formally targeted client re- 
Sources. 

One benefit of defining the organizational niches of DCCs according 
to the particular age ranges they are licensed to serve is that the organiza- 
tional niche is measured in fundamental rather than realized terms.? That 
is, organizational niches are characterized in terms of the resources that 
DCCs have the capacity to procure and would aim to exploit if there 
were no competitors, rather than the set of resources that is acquired 
under competitive conditions (i.e., the number and ages of children actu- 
ally enrolled). Clearly, the number of children actually enrolled by a 
DCC can be different from its licensed capacity, particularly as a result 
of competitive pressures. Thus, in contrast to McPherson (1983, 1990), 
who suggests that organizational niches can be defined in terms of the 
attributes (e.g., age, occupation, sex, and education) of the members, 
customers, or clients affiliated with an organization under competitive 
conditions, the approach taken here focuses on the attributes or capacities 
of organizations and their formally targeted members, customers, or cli- 
ents. This definition is advantageous because a lack of observed overlap 
in actual resource use can result from intense competition rather than 


* We are grateful to Mike Hannan for helpful discussions that clarified this point. 
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TABLE 1 


DCC ORGANIZATIONAL NICHE WIDTHS AND ORGANIZATIONAL 
NICHE CVERLAPS 


ORGANIZATIONAL NICHE* 


I T P S IT TP PS ITP TPS ITPS 


T 18 

ПЕ УБЕ 0 12 

Pues 0 0 30 

Sieg ans 0 0 0 60 

IT. 18 12 0 0 30 

TP 0 12 30 0 12 42 

PS........ 0 0 30 60 0 30 90 

ITP...... 18 12 30 0 30 42 30 60 

TPS ..... 0 12 30 60 12 42 90 42 102 

ITPS .... 18 12 30 60 30 42 90 60 102 120 


NOTE.— The width (in months) of each age range is given on the diagonal; the overlaps (in months) 
between age ranges are reported below the diagonal. Only observed configurations of licensed age ranges 
are included. 

* I = infant, 0-18 months; T = toddler, 19-30 months; P = preschool, 31-60 months; S = school 
age, 61-120 months; IT = 0-30 months; TP = 16-60 months; PS = 31-120 months; ITP = 0-60 
months; TPS = 19-120 months; and ITPS = 0-120 months. 


dissimilar fundamental organizational niches (Hannan and Carroll 1992, 
p. 28). In this study we use information on the positioning of organiza- 
tions in the resource environment cantained in the license specification 
of DCCs to describe their fundamental organizational niches and the 
potential for competition among DCCs in the population. Using this 
approach, we identified 10 different organizational niches that are occu- 
pied by DCCs.* 

Below, we (1) determine the extent of overlap between organizational 
niches, (2) derive organizational niche overlap weights, w,, measuring 
the potential for competition between DCCs in the organizational niches, 
(3) estimate the extent of competition faced by DCCs at each time £ by 
calculating values of overlap density and nonoverlap density for every 
organizational niche in every observation year, and (4) disaggregate over- 
lap density and nonoverlap density inio local and diffuse components for 
every organizational niche using information on the geographic locations 
of DCCs. 

Table 1 shows the width of each organizational niche (i.e., range of 
ages of children, in months, that can be enrolled by DCCs in each organi- 


^ In support of our characterization of DCC organizational niches as fundamental, as 
we discuss below, the majority of DCCs did not change their licensed age ranges 
during the observation period. 
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TABLE 2 


DCC ORGANIZATIONAL NICHE OVERLAP WEIGHTS 








ORGANIZATIONAL NICHE i 








ORGANIZATIONAL 

NICHE j I T P 5 IT TP PS ITP TPS ITPS 
1 0 0 0 600 0 0 .300 0 150 
0 1 0 0 400 .285 0 .200 117 100 
0 0 H 0 0 .714 333 .500 .294 250 
0 0 0 1 0 0 667 0 .588 500 
1 1 0 0 1 .285 0 .500 117 250 
0 1 1 0 400 1 333 .700 411 350 
0 0 1 1 0 .714 1 500 .882 750 
1 1 1 0 1 1 333 1 .411 500 
0 1 1 1 400 1 1 .700 1 850 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 








NOTE.— The organizational niche overlap weights, w;, in the table are the ratio of the overlap 
between two organizational niches i and j and the width of organizational niche i. Thus, the potential 
competitive effect of DCCs in organizational niche j on those in organizational niche i are reported in 
column i. Values for w, range from "0" (i.e., no overlap, no potential for competition for children of 
any age) to “1” (i.e., 100% overlap, potential for competition for children of all licensed ages). The 
values for the overlaps and widths are given in table 1. Abbreviations for organizational niches are 
defined in a note to table 1. 


zational niche) and the matrix of overlaps among them (i.e., the portion 
of the client resource space, in months, that DCCs in the different organi- 
zational niches occupy jointly). Table 2 gives the organizational niche 
overlap weights w; (and w;) between DCCs in all pairs of organizational 
niches derived from the overlaps given in table 1. As table 1 illustrates, 
the width of the toddler (T) organizational niche is the narrowest and 
most specialized (width = 12 months), while that of the infant—toddler— 
preschool-school-age (ITPS) organizational niche is the broadest and 
most generalized (width — 120 months). 

Table 1 also shows that the highly specialized organizational niches do 
not overlap (i.e., overlap = 0 months), producing zero overlap weights 
in table 2. However, the different DCC organizational niches do overlap 
frequently. Notably, because of differences in their organizational niche 
widths, the overlaps between specialist and more generalist organiza- 
tional niches are asymmetric: specialists compete more intensely with 
generalists than vice versa. For example, the overlap between the T and 
TPS organizational niches is 12 months. This overlap represents 100% 


5 The widths (in months) of the licensed age ranges are used to compute the overlaps 
in table 1, since, on average, the number of children of each age is approximately 
equal during the observation period. As a result, the distribution of resources (i.e., 
children) across the age ranges is approximately equal to the widths of the age ranges. 
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of the width of the T organizational riche and results in an organizational 
niche overlap weight of “1” in table 2. However, the overlap represents 
only 11.7% of the TPS organizational niche and results in an organiza- 
tional niche overlap weight of .117 in table 2. In general, the more similar 
the widths of two overlapped organizational niches, the more symmetric 
their organizational niche overlap weights and competitive interdepen- 
dencies tend to be. 

The matrix of organizational niche overlap weights in table 2 contains 
other useful information on competition in the DCC population. The 
overall mean for the matrix weights in table 2 indicates how closely 
packed the DCC organizational niches are in the client resource space. 
A mean near one indicates that the different organizational niches occu- 
pied by the members of the DCC population are very similar and that 
the client resource space is filled with intensely competing organizations. 
A mean near zero indicates that the DCC organizational niches are quite 
dissimilar and that the client resource space is not tightly packed. The 
overall mean for the matrix in table 2 is .504, indicating that the client 
resource space is moderately packed and, on average, the organizational 
niches of DCCs overlap slightly moze than 50%. The variance in the 
organizational niche overlap weights gives information about the cluster- 
ing of the DCC organizational niches in the client resource space. A 
high variance indicates that the organizational niches are clustered into 
competitive groupings, with high competition within the groupings and 
low competition between them. The variance in the organizational niche 
overlap weights in table 2 is .426, indicating a relatively high level of 
variability around the mean of .504. 

Table 3 presents the number of DCCs in each different organizational 
niche at the start of each observation vear. Table 3 also gives the popula- 
tion density, the total number of DCCs in metropolitan Toronto at the 
start of each observation year. Table 4 gives the values of overlap den- 
sity, which capture the potential competition faced by DCCs in a particu- 
lar organizational niche, for all organizational niches in all years. Values 
for overlap density were computed by summing yearly values for the 
number of DCCs licensed in a specific organizational niche (see table 3) 
multiplied by the appropriate resource overlap weights, w; (see table 2). 
For example, using equation (1), the overlap density (rounded to the 
nearest number of competitors) for DCCs licensed to serve the IT organi- 
zational niche in 1981 is 


(1 X 1055) + 6 X № (4 X 1r) + (0 X 1355) 
+ (0 х 675) + (4 X 95) + (0 X 915) + (1 X l4rrp) 
+ (.4 x 117рѕ) + (1 x Srrps) = 41, 
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TABLE 3 


` DCC ORGANIZATIONAL NICHE DENSITIES AND POPULATION DENSITY, 
1971-89 


ORGANIZATIONAL NICHE 


YEAR I T P S IT TP PS ITP TPS ITPS DCC 
1971.... 0 0 47 2 3 0 48 1 3 5 109 
1972.... 0 0 49 2 5 0 50 2 2 7 117 
1973.... 0 0 51 4 7 0 54 3 1 11 131 
1974.... 0 0 60 5 8 1 57 4 0 15 150 
1975... 1 0 80 6 13 4 61 8 0 11 184 
1976.... 1 0 98 ‚ 23 15 4 74 9 1 11 236 
1977.... 1 0 107 27 12 2 81 12 1 11 254 
1978.... 1 0 113 27 14 2 79 11 4 10 264 
1979.... 1 1 124 46 11 3 82 15 8 6 297 
1980.... 1 1 131 60 10 6 87 17 9 7 329 
1981... 1 1 135 67 10 9 91 14 11 8 347 
1982.... 1 1 151 75 12 11 101 16 14 8 390 
1983.... 1 0 152 81 14 18 107 18 15 8 414 
1984.... 0 0 160 86 15 23 111 21 17 7 440 
1985.... 0 0 154 87 15 40 115 29 23 9 472 
1986.... 1 1 153 91 18 54 132 35 28 13 526 
1987.... 2 H 158 97 20 63 134 47 42 15 579 
1988.... 2 2 164 104 23 65 138 49 44 14 605 
1989 .... 3 7 158 103 19 68 141 59 39 16 613 

NOTE.—Abbreviations for organizational niches are defined in a note to table 1. 
where Nir, Np ... , Nips are the numbers of DCCs in each organiza- 


tional niche in 1981. The value for nonoverlap density is equal to the 
difference between the total number of DCCs (i.e., population density) 
and overlap density (i.e., 347 — 41 = 306). 


Local and Diffuse Competition and Mutualism 
in Organizational Niches 


Several recent studies of the effects of geographic proximity on competi- 
tion have found that the addition of an organization to a population has 
a greater impact on the intensity of competition in a more tightly bounded 
geographic area (e.g., Carroll and Wade 1991; Swaminathan and Wie- 
denmayer 1991). The geographic proximities of organizations can influ- 
ence patterns of interaction among them. For example, the geographic 
locations of organizations often dictate where potential clients or custom- 
ers come from, resulting in more intense competition among neighboring 
organizations. In the DCC population, clients tend to come from geo- 
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TABLE 4 


OVERLAP DENSITIES BY ORGANIZATIONAL NICHE, 1971—89 


—_ ————M——M————————————————————————— 
ORGANIZATIONAL NICHE 








YEAR I T P S IT TP PS ITP TPS ITPS 
M ————— aU—É———— M Е ССА АГА 
1971... 9 14 104 58 10 77 73 57 66 57 
1972.... 14 20 110 61 14 83 77 62 70 61 


1973.... 21 26 120 70 21 91 86 70 79 70 
1974... 27 24 137 77 27 105 96 82 88 79 
1975.... 33 36 164 78 34 127 106 99 98 88 
1976.... 36 40 197 109 37 152 138 117 126 113 
1977.... 36 37 214 120 36 163 151 125 137 122 
1978.... 39 40 222 120 41 171 153 131 140 125 
1979.... 33 45 238 142 37 182 173 137 158 139 
1980.... 35 51 257 163 41 197 194 149 177 156 
1981.... 33 53 268 177 41 206 207 154 189 165 
1982... 37 62 301 198 47 232 232 174 212 186 
1983.... 41 72 319 211 53 247 246 185 226 198 
1984.... 43 85 339 221 59 265 260 199 239 210 
1985... 53 120 370 234 78 297 279 224 259 229 
1986.... 67 151 415 264 99 338 314 257 294 260 
1987.... 84 187 459 288 125 381 344 292 326 290 
1988.... 88 199 474 300 131 394 357 302 338 301 
1989... 97 192 481 299 141 402 359 311 341 305 





NoTE.—See the text for an example calculation. Abbreviations for organizational niches are defined 
in a note to table 1. 


graphically contiguous areas at a higher rate than from more distant 
places. Since day care services are provided on the premises of DCCs, 
parents must transport their children to and from DCCs daily. This 
transportation cost creates a localized pattern of demand, effectively par- 
titioning the day care market into many local geographic segments. As a 
result of the geographic segmentation of the demand for day care, the 
location of a DCC influences the potential for direct competition for 
clients with specific other DCCs providing services to children in overlap- 
ping age ranges. 

While providing similar services may result in direct competition for 
clients among geographically proximate DCCs, indirect or diffuse compe- 
tition among more distant DCCs with overlapped age ranges may result 
from other resources that are age range specific but not tied to particular 
geographic locations. One such resource is financial assistance provided 
by the Metropolitan Toronto Children's Services Division for the pur- 
chase of DCC services for the children of city residents who qualify for 
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financial assistance. These subsidized fees are budgeted and allocated to 
families in need by this municipal agency based on the four age ranges 
defined in the Ontario Day Nurseries Act. Another client-specific resource 
is skilled labor that meets staff qualification requirements of the Day 
Nurseries Act and is specialized in care for children of particular ages. 
Although we expect diffuse competitive effects of overlap density, if, as 
we have argued, competition among DCCs for clients is geographically 
localized, it seems reasonable to expect stronger competitive effects of 
local overlap density. 

The nature of mutualistic effects of nonoverlap density also may de- 
pend on organizational proximity. As developed above, nonoverlap den- 
sity captures information about complementary differences among 
DCCs. Complementary differences make it possible for DCCs to cooper- 
ate with mutual benefit and to create demand for each other's services 
by simply providing complementary services (e.g., creation of demand 
for infant care increases the demand for toddler care). The DCCs with 
nonoverlapping age ranges also may produce a form of mutualism that 
reflects the contribution of noncompeting organizations to institutional 
legitimacy (Hannan and Freeman 1989). However, the geographic seg- 
mentation of the demand for child care services suggests that the potential 
for cooperation and complementary demand enhancement to produce 
mutualistic effects is likely to be greatest among neighboring DCCs. 
Therefore, although we expect both local and diffuse mutualistic effects 
of nonoverlap density, we expect stronger mutualistic effects of local 
nonoverlap density. 

To distinguish the local and diffuse effects of overlap density and non- 
overlap density analytically, we calculated separate local and diffuse 
measures for each type of density based on the geographic proximity of 
DCCs within metropolitan Toronto. Local density measures were com- 
puted using information on the DCCs operating in each of the six constit- 
uent cities that make up metropolitan Toronto. Diffuse density measures 
for each constituent city were computed using information on DCCs 
operating in all other constituent cities. In combination, the 10 DCC 
organizational niches defined in terms of the licensed age range configu- 
rations and the six geographic locations constitute a total of 60 different 


$ The six cities making up metropolitan Toronto are: East York, Etobicoke, North 
York, Scarborough, Toronto, and York. Our approach is similar to other studies that 
have computed local and diffuse density measures using geographic boundaries such 
as cities, counties, and states (e.g., Barnett and Carroll 1987; Carroll and Wade 1991; 
Swaminathan and Wiedenmayer 1991). City boundaries provide a useful basis on 
which to differentiate DCCs according to their geographic proximity within the metro- 
politan Toronto area. 
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local organizational niches. Thus, we can disaggregate overlap density 
and nonoverlap density such that: 


overlap density = local overlap density + diffuse overlap density; 
nonoverlap density — local nonoverlap density 


+ diffuse nonoverlap density. 


DATA AND METHOD 
Data Description 


We compiled life histories containing information on all licensed DCCs 
existing in metropolitan Toronto between 1971 and 1989 based on two 
sources. The Community Informatior. Center of Metropolitan Toronto’s 
(1971—89) Directory of Day Cares and Nursery Schools in Metropolitan 
Tovonto, published yearly since 1971, provided detailed annual informa- 
tion on all DCCs in metropolitan Toronto. The Ministry of Community 
and Social Services’ Day Nurseries Information System, which contains 
annual licensing records for all DCCs operating in Ontario since 1979, 
provided additional information on DCCs and a cross reference to the 
directory. 

Between 1971 and 1989, 682 DCCs were founded. The date of found- 
ing was defined as the year in which the original operating license was 
issued by the ministry or the year of first appearance in the directory. Of 
the DCCs founded since 1971, 139 hed ceased operations by the end of 
1989. A DCC was defined to have failed on the first date of closing 
reported in the ministry archives or in the directory. At the start of 1971, 
109 DCCs existed in metropolitan Toronto. The event histories for these 
DCCs were left-censored. Thirty-nine of these left-censored DCCs had 
failed by the end of 1989. Through telephone interviews and searches of 
the Ontario incorporation indexes and local telephone directories, found- 
ing dates for all but two of the left-censored DCCs were confirmed. 
Therefore, the final sample for the analysis contained 789 DCCs, of 
which 176 failed during the observation period. 

Carroll and Hannan (1989) have criticized studies of population dy- 
namics that fail to incorporate data on the early years of a population’s 
history. Therefore, even though we only omitted two of the left-censored 
DCCs in the analysis, we were still concerned about the extent to which 
our data censored the early history of DCCs. 

When the first DCC in Toronto opened in 1892, day care was viewed 
by the public as legitimate only as a service for the working poor (Sta- 
pleford 1976). During World War II, however, the Canadian federal 
government established the Dominion-Provincial Wartime Day Nursery 
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Agreement with provincial governments to provide day care for children 
whose patriotic mothers accepted employment in essential industries. 
After the war, the federal government withdrew its support of day care 
and most mothers left the labor force. The view of day care as a service 
for the working poor reemerged, and by 1947 the number of full-time 
DCCs operating in the province of Ontario was 25 (Stapleford 1976). In 
1946, the Ontario legislature enacted the Day Nurseries Act, which re- 
quired DCCs to meet certain standards to obtain an operating license. 
This act included a provision for the province to pay 50% of the operating 
cost of DCCs operated by municipalities. During the 20 years from 1947 
to 1966, however, the Day Nurseries Act had little influence on the 
growth of day care in Ontario. In 1966, there were only 122 full-time 
DCCs in Ontario (Stapleford 1976). 

The federal government renewed its financial support of day care in 
1966 with the Canada Assistance Plan. In this plan, the federal govern- 
ment agreed to share 5096 of day care costs for families in need with the 
provinces. À concurrent amendment to the Ontario Day Nurseries Act 
raised the provincial share of operating costs for municipal DCCs to 
8096. At the same time, municipal governments made financing available 
for families in need to purchase services from privately aperated DCCs 
(both nonprofit and for-profit) for their children. Combined, these 
changes to government legislation and funding provided a major impetus 
for the creation of new DCCs. However, as the provisions of the Canada 
Assistance Plan and municipal financial assistance programs indicate, 
day care continued to be viewed as legitimate primarily as a social service 
for low-income families. In January 1968, shortly after the inception of 
the Canada Assistance Plan, amendments to-the Day Nurseries Act, 
and changes to municipal funding provisions, an inventory of child care 
services in metropolitan Toronto found 66 DCCs (Social Planning Coun- 
cil of Metropolitan Toronto 1968). 

During the period for which comprehensive data on the population of 
DCCs are available, significant changes occurred in the day care environ- 
ment of metropolitan Toronto. The increased participation of women in 
the labor force, the family's need for a dual income, and increased rates 
of divorce and single parenthood all created a demand for accessible day 
care services. Reflecting these shifts, advocacy groups lobbied vigorously 
to increase the accessibility of day care services. Besides the increased 
funding at all government levels for full-time day care services during 
this period, a portion of child care expenses became deductible from 
personal income taxes starting in 1972. These changes all contributed to 
the emergence of DCCs as a legitimate child care option for all families, 
regardles of income (Maynard 1985). 

This brief history suggests that our data cover the most significant 
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period in the history of DCCs in metropolitan Toronto, including the 
population's first major growth period and the period during which it 
began to acquire legitimacy as an organizational form providing a needed 
service to families at all income levels. During the study period, day care 
took on a new meaning and DCCs acquired a new status based on legal 
and social expectations of universal access to child care services, which 
was increasingly seen as necessary to economic growth (Metropolitan 
Toronto Day Care Planning Task Force 1986). For these reasons, we 
think the 1971—89 observation period minimizes the risks associated with 
a lack of data on a population's earlv history. 


Independent Variables 


The central variables in this study are overlap density and nonoverlap 
density and their local and diffuse disaggregations, which were all de- 
fined earlier. Values for each of these variables were assigned to individ- 
ual DCCs based on the organizational niches they occupied at the start 
of each observation year and their geographic locations. 

Although DCCs must be licensed to enroll children in a particular age 
range legally, there is no regulatory ccnstraint placed on what age ranges 
DCCs can make application to serve. The DCCs are free to attempt to 
become licensed in any or all age ranges. To become licensed in a particu- 
lar age range, a DCC must pass an inspection performed by provincial 
authorities to ensure that specified licensing criteria are met. Of the 789 
DCCs in the population, 277 (35.1%) edded an age range and 147 (18.6%) 
dropped an age range during the observation period. Thus, although 
change did occur, the average DCC made few, if any, organizational 
niche changes. These changes to organizational niches resulting from 
alterations to the ages of the children DCCs were licensed to enroll were 
incorporated in the overlap and nonoverlap density variables directly by 
assigning their values on the basis of the organizational niches each DCC 
occupied at the start of each observation year. 


Control Variables 


To rule out plausible alternative explanations, we controlled for the ef- 
fects of organizational characteristics, population density, and the envi- 
ronmental carrying capacity. 

Organizational characteristics. —Ovzanizational age was defined as the 
number of years since the year of founding. Organizational size was 
measured for each DCC in each year as the licensed capacity specified 
in its annual operating license. The licensed capacity sets the maximum 
number of children that a DCC can legally enroll. The licensed capacity 
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of a DCC is determined by factors including the number of qualified and 
unqualified program staff it employed, the size and layout of its physical 
facilities and playground, and the size of its equipment inventory. To 
control for the possibility that the mortality rate varied by organizational 
niche in terms of licensed age ranges, a set of dummy variables was 
created. For each year of a DCC's existence, the dummy variable corre- 
sponding to the particular configuration of age ranges it was licensed to 
serve was coded “1.” All others were coded “0.” In the analysis, the 
dummy variable for the preschool (P) organizational niche was excluded 
as a comparison group. 

Profit orientation is an important distinguishing characteristic in the 
child care sector, because influential institutional constituents and the 
public in general have been increasingly opposed to for-profit child care 
in metropolitan Toronto and elsewhere in Canada (Baum and Oliver 
1991; Maynard 1985). Nonprofit DCCs are viewed as social service orga- 
nizations that pursue the laudable goal of providing a needed service to 
local communities without regard to profitability, while for-profit DCCs 
are regarded as businesses in pursuit of profit at the expense of their 
employees and the children they serve. To control for the effect of profit 
orientation, we created a dummy variable that was coded “1” for non- 
profit DCCs and “0” for profit-oriented DCCs. 

Several studies have shown that an organization's linkages to the insti- 
tutional environment can reduce failure rates by conferring legitimacy 
and more specific resources on organizations (Baum and Oliver 1991; 
Miner, Amburgey, and Stearns 1990; Singh, House, and Tucker 1986). 
Therefore, we controlled for the effects of two institutional linkages. A 
purchase of service agreement (POSA) links a DCC to the Metropolitan 
Toronto Children's Services Division (CSD). Through these linkages, the 
CSD provides subsidized care for the children of city residents who qual- 
ify for financial assistance. When a DCC is granted a POSA, parents 
receiving assistance from the CSD may purchase its services. In addition 
to access to subsidized client fees, a DCC with a POSA gains legitimacy 
as a result of the public's belief that, because they must satisfy stringent 
requirements to establish a POSA (unannounced, full-day, on-site inspec- 
tions up to three times each year), DCCs with POSAs will provide reli- 
able, high-quality care. 

The second linkage, a site sharing arrangement (SSA), involves the 
permission to operate in space leased from or provided by established 
community-based institutions, including community centers, schools, 
and religious organizations. These SSAs can provide DCCs with en- 
hanced legitimacy resulting from the visible association with legitimated 
institutions. The host institution also may provide access to.a stable 
demand for services, direct resource transfers, and reductions in over- 
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head costs. The effects of POSAs and SSAs were controlled with two 
dummy variables coded “1” for DCCs with POSAs or SSAs, respec- 
tively, and “0” otherwise. 

Finally, to examine if the lefi-censoved DCCs had systematically differ- 
ent mortality rates, a dummy variable coded “1” for DCCs founded 
prior to 1971, and *0" otherwise, was included in the analysis. 

Population density. —We defined population density as the total num- 
ber of DCCs existing in metropolitan Toronto at the start of each observa- 
tion year. The values for the populetion density of DCCs are given in 
the last column of table 3. To allow for a nonmonotonic effect (Hannan 
and Freeman 1989), population density was modeled as a quadratic func- 
tion by including both population density and population density 
squared, with the squared term divided by 1,000 for rescaling. As de- 
scribed earlier, we also distinguished between the local and diffuse effects 
of population density by calculating separate population density measures 
according to geographic proximity within metropolitan Toronto. We also 
modeled quadratic specifications for local (with the squared term divided 
by 100 for rescaling) and diffuse (with the squared term divided by 1,000 
for rescaling) population densities. 

Environmental variables. —As the size of an organizational population 
approaches its carrying capacity, competitive pressure increases. If the 
environmental carrying capacity is not measured explicitly, then the com- 
petitive effect of adding an organization to the population is assumed to 
be constant over time. Of course, this is incorrect. The competitive effect 
of adding an organization to the population depends on the environmen- 
tal carrying capacity at the time the organization is added. Therefore, it 
is crucial to our test of hypotheses 1 and 2 that estimates of the carrying 
capacity of the DCC environment are included in our models. We esti- 
mated the carrying capacity of the DCC environment using the following 
four variables. 

'The first variable is the demand for DCC services. As described earlier, 
during the study period, the increased need for two incomes to maintain 
the family economically, the movement of women into the workforce, 
and increased incidence of single parenthood meant that women were 
increasingly likely to be required to work, to think in terms of lifelong 
employment, or to be eager to maintain valued careers by returning to 
work shortly after having a child (Maynard 1985). In addition, for the 
first time, in metropolitan Toronto anc elsewhere, DCCs became a legiti- 
mate way to provide care for the chi:dren of all families, regardless of 
income (Maynard 1985). In combination, these trends resulted in an in- 
creasing demand for day care services. For example, Rose-Ackerman 
(1988) found that the number of children in single parent households and 
the percentage of women working autside the home significantly in- 
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creased the demand for day care in the United States. We estimated the 
yearly demand in age range i in location j using the following equation: 


+ PSP КМС, — EN;) (1 — 76WW )], 


where demand; is the estimated annual demand for DCC services in age 
range i in location j, EN; is the number of children in age range i in 
location j that are enrolled in a DCC, ?6WW is the percentage of women 
residing in metropolitan Toronto who work outside the home full-time, 
NC, is the total number of children in age range i in location j, and %SP 
is the percentage of children from birth to 10 years of age in metropolitan 
Toronto that reside in single parent households.’ 

In this equation, the estimated demand for DCCs comprises three addi- 
tive components: the number of children who are enrolled in DCCs, the 
number of children with working mothers who are not enrolled in DCCs, 
and the number of children who live in single parent households and are 
not enrolled in DCCs. We estimated the third component after factoring 
out the estimated number of children with mothers working outside the 
home who are not enrolled in DCCs, since most single parents in metro- 
politan Toronto are working women (Social Planning Council of Metro- 
politan Toronto 1981; City of Toronto Planning and Development De- 
partment 1983). Thus, the effect of the demand equation is to weight 
the number of children (of particular ages and in particular geographic 
locations) by factors (i.e., the percentages of working women and single 
parents) related to the likelihood that the children will require day care 
services. 

The yearly estimates for each age range in each geographic location 
were used to construct measures of total, local, and diffuse organizational 
niche demand for DCCs in each organizational niche and geographic 
location. We generally expect negative relationships between local and 
diffuse organizational niche demand and the failure rate. However, our 
earlier discussion of the localized demand for DCC services suggests that 
this relationship may be stronger at local levels. 

The second environmental control variable was the interest rate for 
small business loans. Staff salaries account for approximately 8596 of the 


7 While longitudinal data on working women and single parents were unavailable for 
each constituent city, census data (Social Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto 
1981) indicate that the variance on these measures within metropolitan Toronto was 
not large. In 1981, the number of single parent families with children from birth to 
five years of age ranged from a low of 9.896 in East York to a high of 13.196 in 
Toronto. In the same year, the number of women in the workforce on a full-time 
basis ranged from a low of 58.1% in York to a high of 61.5% in Scarborough. 
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average DCC's operating costs (Maynard 1985). Consequently, DCCs 
are sensitive to revenue and cost variation and vulnerable to increases 
in interest rates on short-term loans to cover cash-flow shortages and 
unexpected costs including increased salaries and facility and equipment 
repair. The third variable was the value of the Children’s Services Divi- 
sion budget in constant dollars. This budget amount measures the level 
of government resources provided to parents in need for purchasing ser- 
vices from DCCs with POSAs. The number of early childhood education 
graduates from Ontario community colleges was the final control vari- 
able. These graduates represent the pool of new labor that meets the 
staff qualification requirements of the Day Nurseries Act. The number 
of new graduates affects the ability of DCCs to recruit qualified staff 
members and may affect the salary required to attract and retain qualified 
staff members. 


Analysis 


The DCC failure rate was estimated using the hazard rate, h(f), the 
instantaneous rate of failure, as the dependent variable. The hazard rate 
of a DCC failing is defined as follows: 


lim prob (é, £ + Ait) 


HOS At>0 At 


(3) 
where prob (t, £ + At|f) is the probability of failure in the interval (t, 
+ + At) given the DCC was still alive at time t. 

We estimated the hazard rate using the following specification: 


hy, (t)-= exp [ba X (t), (4) 


where k, is the instantaneous rate of transition from state j (alive) to 
state k (failed), X(t) is a vector of covariate values at time t, and b isa 
vector of parameter estimates. In this model, transition rates are postu- 
lated to be log-linear functions of the variable X. We used a multiple- 
spells formulation of this model to permit the incorporation of time varia- 
tion in the covariates. In the multiple-spells formulation each DCC's 
event history is broken down into yearly observations in which the DCC 
is at risk of failure. Each of these spells is treated as right-censored unless 
the DCC fails. RATE (Tuma 1980) was used to estimate the vector of 
parameter estimates bj, by the methoc of maximum likelihood. 


RESULTS 


Tables 5 and 6 report the maximum-lixelihood estimates for the analysis 
of DCC failure rates. Whereas table 5 disaggregates total density into 
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TABLE 5 


ORGANIZATIONAL NICHE OVERLAP AND DCC FAILURE (METROPOLITAN TORONTO 
LEVEL OF ANALYSIS) 


Independent Variables Model 1 Model 2 
Constant ууна лн e e T PR E e dees .454 —.064 
(1.400) (1.395) 
Organizational age (years) ................................... .030* .030* 
(.017) (.017) 
In(organizational size) ........................ а —.900* —.894* 
(.147) (.147) 
Nonprofit orientation .............. cesses —.353* —.357* 
(.198) (.198) 
Purchase of service agreement (РОЗА) ................... — .340* — .339* 
(.173) (173) 
Site sharing arrangement (SSA) ............................ — 1.023* — 1.023* 
(.187) (.187) 
Left-censored ............ лишила а —.214 —.213 
(.302) (.301) 
Small business loan interest rate ........................... .071 .096% 
(.051) (.040) 
Children's Services Division budget/100,000 ........... —.095* — .086* 
(.035) (.033) 
Early childhood education graduates/100 ............... —.231 —.096 
(.224) (.143) 
Organizational niche demand/1,000 ...................... — .046* — .053* 
(.016) (.021) 
DCC. density: o I e ER —.015* 
(.008) 
DCC density?/1,000 ......... esses .017* 
(.009) 
Overlap density .............. esee .006* 
(.0037) 
Nonoverlap density ............cccccesssecscsuecavscuscesecers — .010* 
(.004) 
160.96 
21 








NOTE —Nos. in parentheses are SEs. The sample contained 6,626 annual spells and 176 failures. 
* P < .05. 


overlap and nonoverlap density based on the age ranges served by DCCs, 
table 6 also incorporates the further disaggregation of densities into local 
and diffuse components. In other words, table 5 gives results at the 
metropolitan Toronto level of analysis, while table 6 breaks them down 
by constituent cities. For convenience, the estimates for the organiza- 
tional niche dummy variables are reported separately for all models in 
the appendix. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL NICHE GVERLAP AND DCC FAILURE 
(WITH LOCAL/DIFFUSE DISAGGREGATION) 











Independent Variables Model 3 Model 4 Model 5 
Constantio oe deat e е iced bei eee e t 2.908 2.479 2.449 
(1.875) (1.688) (1.676) 
Organizational age (years) ......................2...... .034* .034* .033* 
(.017) (.017) (.017) 
In(organizational size) .................................... —.913* —.901* — .860* 
(.149) (.148) (.150) 
Nonprofit orientation ........ eere —.318 — .331* — .373* 
(.200) (.199) (.200) 
Purchase of service agreement (РОЗА) .............. —.355* —.342* — .360* 
(.174) (.174) (.174) . 
Site sharing arrangement (SSA) ....................... — 1.066* — 1.058* — 1.054* 
(.189) (.189) (.189) 
Lett-censored..... ice erre eR Let ed —.303 —.311 —.293 
(.303) (.301) (.302) 
Small business loan interest rate ............... ...... .080* .093* .090* 
(.047) (.041) (.041) 
Children’s Services Division budget/100,000 ...... — .087* — .084* — .081* 
(.035) (.034) (.034) 
Early childhood education graduates/100 ........... —.176 —.113 —.119 
(.192) (.144) (.144) 
Diffuse organizational niche demand/1,000 ........ — .034* —.031* —.039* 
(.020) (.018) (.019) 
Local organizational niche demand/1,000 .......... — .069* — .056* —.059* 
(.029) (.025) (.026) 
Diffuse DCC density ......... ии инииниинния —.007 —.008* 
(.007) {.004) 
Diffuse DCC density’/1,000 ............. sene —.012 
(.009) 
Local DCC density .......................... аа. .011 .007* 
(.009) (.004) 
Local DCC Gensity?/100 ................................ .004 
(.003) 
Diffuse overlap density ............... eee .009* 
(.004) 
Local overlap density ................. з. .019* 
(.005) 
Diffuse nonoverlap density ....................... ..... — .009* 
(.004) 
Local nonoverlap density ........................-..... —.017* 
(.007) 
КАЙА ОЛОК К Ets dl sentes 165.24 163.99 170.43 
(po 24 22 24 


Моте. — М№оз. in parentheses are SEs. The sample contained 6,626 annual spells and 176 failures. 
* P < .05. 


Organizational Niches 


Model 1 in table 5 provides a baseline model of density dependence in 
DCC failure rates that includes organizational characteristics, institu- 
tional linkages, and the environmental measures. The significant nega- 
tive DCC density and positive DCC density squared estimates support 
the U-shaped relationship predicted by the density dependence model 
(Hannan and Freeman 1989). The effect of initial increases in DCC den- 
sity was mutualistic and lowered the failure rate. However, further in- 
creases had a competitive effect and increased the failure rate. Model 2 
disaggregates population density into overlap and nonoverlap densities. 
Consistent with our hypotheses, overlap density significantly raises the 
failure rate and nonoverlap density has significant negative effects on the 
failure rate.? Separately, we also examined the possibility of curvilinear 
effects, but the second-order terms were not significant. Including sec- 
ond-order effects also did not improve the fit of the model significantly 
(Ax! = 1.96; df = 2, NS). Thus, the second-order effects do not improve 
predictions over the monotonic specifications of these variables. 

Table 6 disaggregates densities into local and diffuse components. In 
model 3, which includes quadratic specifications for local and diffuse 
DCC density, estimates for all density terms are insignificant. With both 
squared terms removed in model 4, the fit of the model is not significantly 
reduced (Ах? = 1.25; df = 2, NS). In model 4, diffuse DCC density is 
significant and negative, indicating that increases in the number of DCCs 
in other cities had a mutualistic effect on the failure rate. In contrast, 
the estimate for local DCC density is significant and positive, indicating 
that increases in the number of neighboring DCCs had a competitive 
effect. 

The effects of local and diffuse overlap density and nonoverlap density 
are estimated in model 5. The coefficient estimates for local and diffuse 


* To examine whether the effects of population density were simply the result of the 
passage of time, for all models, we estimated equations that included a time-trend 
variable. The coefficients for this variable are insignificant in all models, and the 
inclusion of the time-trend variable does not improve the overall significance of an 
of the models. ` 


? In a supplementary analysis not reported here, we examined two further disaggrega- 
tions of overlap and nonoverlap density. First, we disaggregated overlap density into 
complete overlap density and partial overlap density to compare the effects of DCCs 
in the same organizational niche with those in partly overlapped organizational niches. 
Second, we disaggregated nonoverlap density into zero overlap density and partial 
nonoverlap density to compare the effects of DCCs in organizational niches with no 
overlaps with those in partly nonoverlapped organizational niches. We found that 
both components of overlap density had significant positive effects on the DCC failure 
rate and both components of nonoverlap density had significant negative effects. A 
further geographic disaggregation gave broadly parallel results. The full results of this 
analysis are available from the authors. Р 
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nonoverlap density are significant and negative, indicating that increases 
in the effective number of DCCs with nonoverlapping organizational 
niches, both locally and nonlocally, had mutualistic effects that lowered 
the failure rate. The estimates for local and diffuse overlap density are 
both significant and positive, in other words, competitive. The significant 
local and diffuse effects of overlap density suggest that competition 
among DCCs entailed both localized competition for clients in specific 
geographic arenas and diffuse competition for client-specific resources 
that are not tied to particular locations, including, for example, skilled 
labor and municipal government subsidies. The significant local and dif- 
fuse effects for nonoverlap density suggest that mutualism among DCCs 
may have involved direct cooperation and complementary demand en- 
hancement at the local level in addition to more diffuse mutualistic effects 
of legitimation and institutional embeddedness at the population level. 
Notably, the relative sizes of the local and diffuse parameter estimates 
for overlap density and nonoverlap density indicate that the effects of 
competition and mutualism were both stronger at the local level in the 
DCCs population. These results are consistent with hypotheses 1 and 2 
and our expectations regarding local and diffuse effects. 

Several control variables also significantly influenced DCC failure 
rates. The estimates for organizational age indicate that the DCC failure 
rate increased with age. Although this may appear to contradict the 
liability-of-newness research, it must be remembered that these models 
are specified in great detail. Without such detailed specifications, separate 
analyses do show a negative age dependence of failure rates. However, 
consistent with prior research, the failure rate did exhibit negative size 
dependence. The estimates also indicate that nonprofit DCCs and DCCs 
with POSAs and SSAs had significantly lower failure rates. The estimate 
for the left-censored dummy variable is not significant. Thus, although 
DCCs founded prior to the observation period were already “survivors,” 
they did not exhibit a significant survival advantage. The estimates 
for the environmental measures indicate that larger Children's Services 
Division budgets and higher levels cf organizational niche demand were 
associated with significant reductions in the failure rate. Lastly, the esti- 
mates for the organizational niche dummy variables (see the appendix) 
indicated that, compared to DCCs in the P organizational niche, DCCs 


10 Since the left-censored dummy variable captures only the main effect of being 
founded before 1971, we examined whether this difference affected parameters other 
than the constant term. To do this, we rzestimated the models after excluding the 
left-censored DCCs from the database. In the reanalysis, the main findings are un- 
changed, even stronger. These results are available from the authors. 
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in the S, PS, ITP, and ITPS organizational niches had significantly 
higher failure rates. 


DISCUSSION 


Understanding the influence of organizational variation on patterns of 
competition and mutualism in organizational populations is a question 
central to an ecological approach, because variation in the adaptive ca- 
pacities of organizations within a population forms the basis for selection 
processes and population-level change. In this study we attempted to 
build on the growing empirical attention to the relationship between 
organizational differences and population dynamics by systematically ex- 
amining the effects of overlap density and nonoverlap density on failure 
rates in a population of day care centers. The findings of this study 
demonstrate some of the promise of an ecological approach to population 
dynamics that incorporates differences among individual organizations. 

At the population level, the results of this study support existing the- 
ory, which predicts curvilinear relationships between population density 
and failure rates (Hannan and Carroll 1992; Hannan and Freeman 1989). 
However, disaggregation of population density into overlap density and 
nonoverlap density revealed patterns of competition and mutualism 
within the population that differed depending on the organizational niche 
occupied by a population member. Whereas overlap density increased 
mortality rates, nonoverlap density lowered mortality rates. A disaggre- 
gation of overlap and nonoverlap densities into their local and diffuse 
components yielded similar results. Results also indicated that competi- 
tion and mutualism were stronger among members of the DCC popula- 
tion located in the same city. These patterns of competition and mutu- 
alism were consistent with the predictions from our theoretical approach. 

These findings suggest that overlap density captures the competitive 
aspect of interdependence among DCCs. The mutualistic effects of non- 
overlap density are generally consistent with earlier theorizing suggesting 
that differentiation can lead to the emergence of mutualistic interdepen- 
dencies between organizations (Astley 1985; Barnett 1990; Fombrun 
1986; Hawley 1950). For example, increases in the number of population 
members with differentiated organizational niches can lead to the emer- 
gence of an organizational system comprising organizations that work 
together because they are different in complementary ways. Such mutual- 
istic relations may be the result of differentiated DCCs cooperating di- 
rectly by referring potential customers to each other. They may also be 
the result of complementary functional differences creating sequential 
interdependencies among neighboring DCCs serving children of different 
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ages, in other words, DCCs in the I organizational niche generate future 
demand for DCCs in the T organizational niche and so on. In addition, 
increases in the number of differentiated DCCs may have resulted in 
more indirect forms of mutualism by contributing to the institutional 
standing of the population, for example, by legitimating DCCs as an 
acceptable way to provide collective daylong care to children (Hannan 
and Carroll 1992; Hannan and Freeman 1989) or by embedding the DCC 
population within the institutional environment (Baum and Oliver 1992). 

This study has some limitations. First, the organizational niches of 
DCCs were characterized on a single key dimension. Yet, we think the 
importance of this dimension to DCCs and the strong empirical results 
suggest that the licensed age ranges of children provides a simple but 
powerful description of DCC organizational niches. However, a useful 
avenue for future research would be to study a more multidimensional 
niche concept. 

Second, data limitations did not permit us to incorporate organiza- 
tional size into our models as other recent research has done (see, e.g., 
Barnett and Amburgey 1990). While the data archives contained infor- 
mation on the licensed capacity of each DCC, there was no information 
on the licensed capacity in each age range. However, because the size 
distribution of the DCC population is not highly skewed, we think calcu- 
lating measures of overlap density based on the number of organizations 
provides a good proxy for competitive pressure (Winter 1990). Neverthe- 
less, future research that accounts for differences in organizational size 
in measures of overlap and nonoverlap density would extend the organi- 
zational niche overlap approach in a significant way. 

Third, one may raise the question of the generalizability of our organi- 
zational niche characterization. Although the particular operationaliza- 
tion of the organizational niche concept for DCCs in terms of the licensed 
age ranges of children may not itself be broadly generalizable, we think 
that the concept of the organizational niche may find fruitful applications 
in other populations. Moreover, while the existence of government licens- 
ing regulations undoubtedly facilitated our operationalization by provid- 
ing a convenient institutional measure of the productive capacities and 
resource requirements of DCCs and by making it easier to obtain data, 
we do not view such regulation as a central feature of the approach. We 
think the general approach should work in relatively unregulated settings 
as well. 

What is required to operationalize the approach is information on vari- 
ation in the productive capacities and resource requirements among the 
members of an organizational population. For example, one might study 
organizational niche overlap among savings and loans associations 
(S&Ls), where organizational niches can be measured in terms of the 
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product markets S&Ls have the capacity to serve, or among hospitals, 
where organizational niches can be measured, similarly, in terms of the 
diagnostic related groups hospitals have the capacity to serve. Even when 
such data are available, however, it may not always be easy to determine 
appropriate organizational niche overlap weights. In such cases, an inter- 
mediate approach based on a count of overlapped, nonoverlapped, and 
partially overlapped organizations could be implemented. While this ap- 
proach will generally be easier to implement, measures based on counts 
do not possess some substantive properties of the weighted measures, 
such as the asymmetric competitive relationships between members of 
different organizational niches. Alternatively, the approach used in the 
study of Manhattan hotels by Baum and Mezias (1992), which measures 
the proximity of organizational niches in terms of euclidean distances in 
organizational size, price, and geographic location, also builds on these 
intuitions. 

In a companion study (Baum and Singh 1994) we have examined the 
effects of overlap and nonoverlap density on organizational founding 
rates in the DCC population.!! The strong pattern of results in this study 
supports the characterization of organizational niches advanced here. 
Overall, our results are consistent with the predictions from density de- 
pendence theory at the population level in both studies, but a more fine- 
grained structure of competition and mutualism reveals itself within the 
population. Organizational transformation is another process through 
which coexistence with competitors can be facilitated (Delacroix et al. 
1989; Hawley 1950). Consequently, in recent work (Baum and Singh 
1993), we have examined whether change is used by DCCs as a response 
to the problem of organizational niche overlap (e.g., DCCs become li- 
censed to enroll children in a different age range to enhance organiza- 
tional niche complementarity and avoid direct competition with neigh- 
boring DCCs). We also examined what (if any) systematic consequences 
there are from such responses to competition for the long-term survival 
of DCCs. 

'The results of these studies of the dynamics of founding, mortality, 
and change in the DCC population demonstrate the usefulness of examin- 
ing the intrapopulation organizational niche structure in understanding 
the dynamics of competition and mutualism in organizational popula- 
tions. We think incorporation of systematic organizational differences 
into ecological models of population dynamics can enable a productive 
dialogue with researchers with stronger interests at the organizational 
level. For example, firm and industry in the strategic management litera- 


п Using a variant of the disaggregation approach employed here, Baum and Mezias 
(1993) also found comparable effects of overlap density on DCC growth. 
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ture have clear analogs with organization and population in ecological 
research (Boeker 1991). Strategic management research on competition 
and organizational strategy thus can inform ecological models that incor- 
porate organization-level variation. By the same token, an ecological 
approach that addresses both organization and population levels can in- 
form research in strategic management by providing a model of the ef- 
fects of organizational strategies in dynamic populations. One particu- 
larly interesting potential point of contact is with the literature on 
strategic groups (McGee and Thomzs 1986; Thomas and Venkatraman 
1988). While the strategic groups construct captures the idea that the 
impact of competition on an organization's performance depends on the 
location of its various rivals in the competitive environment, empirical 
research examining the effects of strategic groups on competition is lim- 
ited (Barnett 1993; Cool and Dierickx 1993). Our approach, which em- 
phasizes the resource overlaps and nonoverlaps among multiple organiza- 
tional niches within populations, provides а way to operationalize 
competition within and between the multiple strategic groups that make 
up an industry. 

There are both points of convergence and divergence between our 
approach and the density dependence model. On the one hand, if a 
population is composed of one organizational niche (and all organiza- 
tional niche overlap weights are unizy), there are broad similarities be- 
tween the two approaches. On the other hand, the views of competition 
and mutualism taken here are somewhat different. Our approach focuses 
more on direct competition for underlying resources among organizations 
instead of indirect competition. Also, mutualism is seen as arising from 
the facilitative effects of complementary organizations with nonoverlap- 
ping resource requirements as well zs from processes of legitimation of 
organizational forms themselves. Furthermore, in our approach the 
strengths of both competition and mutualism for a specific organization 
vary depending on the locations of.organizational niches in a resource 
space. By incorporating these intrapcpulation locations of organizational 
niches, we think our approach broadens and elaborates the density de- 
pendence model. If generalized in studies of other populations, the disag- 
gregation of population density into averlap and nonoverlap density may 
also shed some light on past debates over the role of heterogeneity in 
interpretations of the nonmonotonic censity dependence findings (Carroll 
and Hannan 1989; Petersen and Koput 1991; Zucker 1989). 
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APPENDIX 


TABLE A1 


ORGANIZATIONAL NICHE DUMMY VARIABLE ESTIMATES FOR DCC FAILURE 


MODEL 
INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES 1 2 3 4 5 

1 И омен — 9.400 — 7.376 — 1.161 — 1.014 — 8.922 

(107.6) (64.90) (106.5) (64.17) (64.02) 

"T^ esconde Rd .483 1.346 — 1.801 — 1.434 —.146 
(1.113) (1.446) (1.290) (1.366) (1.483) 

Puis ids gis aa’ i s 

УЕ 1.032* 1.490* 1.217* 1.172* 1.870* 
(.233) (.536) (.239) (.239) (.567) 

нае —.389 .474 —1.951* —1.674* —.481 
(.509) (1.023) (.677) (.736) (1.003) 

ТР iunc —.941* —.733 —.239 —.386 — .064 
(.541) (.589) (.580) (.592) (.654) 
Рб; —.163 .132 3.015* 2.391* 2.935* 
(.687) (.763) (1.138) (1.287) (1.323) 
MPE sees —.238 .238 1.153* .898 1.598* 
(.493) (.711) (.632) (.688) (.914) 

EPS шл Ынде —1.310 —.933 2.466 1.713 2.368 
(1.299) (1.364) (1.667) (1.816) (1.856) 

ITPS дыкы» —.381 .038 4.130* 3.179* 3.915* 
(1.226) (1.317) (1.751) (1.961) (2.001) 


NoTE.—Nos. in parentheses are SEs. Model numbers refer to the models in tables 5 and 6. The 


preschool (P) organizational niche is excluded as comparison group. The sample contained 6,626 annual 
spells and 176 failures. 
* P < .05. 
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One vision of organizational evolution suggests that old and large 
organizations become increasingly dominant over their environ- 
ment. A second suggests that as organizations age they become 
less able to respond to new challenges. In this article the authors 
investigate which of these visions best characterizes the evolution 
of state-chartered credit unions in New York City from 1914 
through 1990 by analyzing the effects of organizational age, size, 
and population density on rates of organizational failure and 
growth. The authors find evidence that old and small institutions 
are more likely to fail, while young and small organizations have 
the highest growth rates. 


Economic history reveals a powerful tendency for markets and industrial 
sectors to become concentrated over time. Large, powerful organizations 
have dominated many important industries and the behavior of related 
markets—their horizontal and vertical connections to suppliers, distribu- 
tors, and customers. Conventional economic wisdom holds that this ten- 
dency toward oligopoly and monopoly poses potential social and eco- 
nomic problems, as it increases the opportunity for collusion among a 
few key organizations in a market. Such powerful actors, untrammeled 
by legislation or regulation, might use strategic action designed to mini- 
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mize competition, for example, by colluding to fix prices or to prevent 
other organizations from entering the raarket. Sociologists also argue that 
increasing industrial concentration enzbles an elite class of entrepreneurs 
to dominate social and economic life by controlling a few major corpora- 
tions (Mills 1956; Useem 1984; Mintz and Schwartz 1985). This vision 
of the organizational world suggests that large organizations have major 
advantages over smaller rivals, because they can conspire with partners 
and exercise both economic and political power. Olson (1982) has gone 
so far as to suggest that the gradual development and institutionalization 
of interest groups, interlocking directarates, oligopolies, and so on even- 
tually leads to the decline of a national economy in the face of challenges 
from more dynamic foreign competition. 

An alternative picture of the organizational world also has widespread 
support, however. Taking a lead from Schumpeter's (1947) thesis of “сге- 
ative destruction," some scholars suggest that the vulnerability of organi- 
zations to competition from newcomers to the market increases with 
age. There is a widespread belief that older (usually larger) organizations 
become ossified, finding it ever more difficult to make and carry out 
decisions in a timely manner. From this perspective, old age and large 
size are equated with a loss of agility and responsiveness, so that, with 
aging, more market opportunities are missed and fewer pitfalls and dan- 
gers of the market are avoided—with predictable consequences for the 
life chances of the organization. I? older and larger organizations cannot 
react quickly to challenges from innovative organizations, then we should 
see a constant turnover in the organizations occupying the role of market 
leader, even though the structure of the market might remain the same. 

These two visions of how the organizational world functions suggest 
very different dynamic patterns within organizational populations. The 
first vision suggests stability, with the same powerful organizations domi- 
nating the scene over many years. The alternative view is more consistent 
with change, as large (presumably elcerly) organizations finally become 
obsolete and succumb to the challenge of new, innovative competitors. 
Which of these visions comes closer tc reality? In this article we investi- 
gate the dynamics of a population of financial organizations—credit 
unions in New York City from 1914 through 1990— with this question 
in mind. We examine failure rates and growth rates of organizations in 
this population, emphasizing their dependence on age and size. If the 
first view of organizational dynamics is correct, older and larger organiza- 
tions have lower failure rates and higher growth rates than their competi- 
tors. On the other hand, the Schumpeterian vision of creative destruction 
suggests increasing disadvantages for organizations over time, so that 
older and larger organizations have higher rates of mortality and lower 
rates of growth. 
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Recent research suggests that rates of organizational failure and growth 
are linked. For example, if the probability that an organization fails 
depends on its size, then failure rates and growth rates must be con- 
nected. This connection would exist because the distribution of organiza- 
tional sizes at any given time reflects prior processes of growth and de- 
cline. However, the nature of these interactions is not well understood. 
There are few published examples of research on rates of mortality and 
growth of the same organizational population.” This article tries to make 
these linkages explicit in empirical research on the evolution of one orga- 
nizational population. We seek to integrate aspects of processes at the 
level of organizational populations with the dynamics of growth and 
decline at the level of organizations 

First, we examine the effects of age and size on organizational mortal- 
ity rates, which shape the age distribution of an organizational popula- 
tion. Then we examine the effects of age and size on organizational 
growth rates, which shape the population's size distribution. In both 
cases we also investigate the role of population-level density, defined as 
the number of organizations in the population. 

The lack of comprehensive data on growth and decline at the organiza- 
tional level has hampered research on organizational ecology. Rarely are 
records of assets, profits, or outputs available from year to year for all 
organizations, including the small and short-lived, in a population. Fi- 
nancial deposit institutions are sometimes an exception to this rule. Orga- 
nizations such as banks and insurance companies, which are central to 
modern economies, are often regulated, and their financial status is a 
matter of public record. This research on growth and decline processes 
in organizational populations focuses on state-chartered credit unions in 
New York City over the period 1914—90, partly because the archival 
records contain complete coverage of yearly sizes of all organizations in 
the population over its full history. This study allows analysis of organi- 
zational growth and decline without posing vexing problems of left- 
truncation of the population's history and also provides a long period of 
observation. 


AGE AND RATES OF GROWTH AND MORTALITY 


The sociological literature on organizational age and mortality began 
with Stinchcombe's (1965) observation that organizations experience a 
liability of newness: new organizations fail at higher rates than old ones. 
His arguments supporting this claim point to both internal organizational 


2 Below we discuss research by Ranger-Moore (1990), Banaszak-Holl (1991), and 
Barron (1992) that does report such analyses. 
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issues and environmental relations. Efficient organization requires trust 
among members, and trust takes time to build. Setting up and refining 
roles and routines, learning about the relevant environment, and devel- 
oping relationships with existing organizations also take time. Once es- 
tablished, these patterns of relationships form a social structure that sup- 
ports an organization's survival chances. 

The liability of newness was subsequently derived from an evolution- 
ary argument. Hannan and Freeman (1984) argued that social selection 
processes favor organizations and organizational forms that have high 
reliability and accountability, which in turn depend on high-fidelity re- 
production of structure. Only organizations that have established their 
structures through time and over repeated interactions can faithfully re- 
produce their structures. So reliability and accountability increase with 
age, and mortality rates decrease wità age, according to this theory (see 
Péli et al. [1994] for an improved formalization of this argument). 

Early research supported Stinchcombe's hypothesis: Carroll (1983) and 
Freeman, Carroll, and Hannan (1983) found age had negative effects on 
mortality rates in diverse organizational populations. Much subsequent 
research corroborated these findings (see the reviews by Aldrich and 
Marsden [1988] and Singh and Lumsden [1990], and the liability of 
newness became part of the conventional wisdom of organizational soci- 
ology. 

Some subsequent research found that mortality rates do not always 
decline monotonically from founding. Instead, rates sometimes rise dur- 
ing a brief early portion of the life span— while initial stocks of resources 
are exhausted— before declining over most of a typical life span (Carroll 
and Huo 1988; Aldrich et al. 1990; Brüderl and Schüssler 1990; Fichman 
and Levinthal 1991). These results have stimulated some to propose that 
failure rates peak during "adolescence." Nonetheless, the proponents of 
this idea continue to assume that mcrtality rates decline with age over 
the great bulk of expected organizational lifespans (citing the reasons 
advanced by Stinchcombe [1965] and Hannan and Freeman [1984]). 

The voluminous research on age znd organizational mortality failed 
until recently to consider age-varying organizational size. We regard this 
omission as crucial. Variations in size over lifetimes might account for 
the observed liability of newness (or the decline in mortality rates over 
most of organizational life spans, as envisioned by proponents of the 
liability of adolescence): organizations tend to grow with age, and mortal- 
ity rates presumably decline with size. In other words, the widespread 
finding that mortality rates decline w:th age might reflect an association 
of youth and small size along with an effect of size on mortality rates, 
instead of a causal effect of aging. 
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The failure of most previous studies to account for variations in size 
over organizational lifetimes does not reflect a lack of attention to this 
possible specification bias.’ Rather it reflects the great difficulty of finding 
data on the sizes of all organizations in a population over its history. 
Several researchers have now collected the appropriate data and esti- 
mated models in which mortality rates depend upon age and size, with 
size measured repeatedly over the life spans of all organizations in a 
population (over some segment of the population's history). This change 
in specification makes a big difference. Most such studies show that 
controlling size makes the effect of age positive.* Barnett (1990) reports 
a positive and significant effect of age on mortality rates for the popula- 
tion of early telephone companies in Pennsylvania and a positive, nonsig- 
nificant effect for a similar population in Iowa." Ranger-Moore (1990, 
1991) reports a positive, marginally significant effect for the population 
of life insurance companies in New York State during 1875-1937, and 
Banaszak-Holl (1991) reports a positive, nonsignificant effect on the rate 
of bankruptcy and a significant, positive effect on the rate of absorption 
for banks in Manhattan during 1840—1980. Baum and Oliver (1991) find 
a significant positive effect for licensed day-care centers and nurseries in 
Toronto during 1971—87. Carroll and Swaminathan (1992) find a positive 
and significant effect for brewpubs and a positive but nonsignificant ef- 
fect for microbreweries over 1975-90. Baum and Mezias (1992) report 
that age has a positive and significant effect on the mortality rates of 
Manhattan hotels during 1898—1990. Finally, Amburgey, Dacin, and 
Kelley (1994) found a positive and significant effect of age for the popula- 
tion of U.S. credit unions during 1980—89. 

Two studies yield the opposite pattern: significant negative effects of 
age, even after controlling for age-varying organizational size. These are 


3 Freeman et al. (1983), for instance, noted that unobserved differences in size could 
produce the empirical pattern of a liability of newness. 


^ We consider here only studies that control for size variations over organizational 
lifetimes and not those that control only for size at founding (e.g., Hannan [19896]; 
Brüder! and Schüssler [1991]. 


$ In a more complicated specification that allows mortality rates to rise following 
adaptive technical changes, Barnett (1994) reports that age has a significant nonmono- 
tonic effect on the mortality rates of early Pennsylvania companies when age-varying 
size is controlled. However, size has a trivial, nonsignificant effect on the rate. This 
result makes plain that controlling for size affects the form of age dependence only 
when size itself has a substantial effect on the mortality rate. 

Another study arguably belongs on this list. Freeman (1990, table 3.1) found that 
rates of exit from the semiconductor industry during 1947—84 fell with duration in 
the industry, even when organizational size was controlled. We question the relevance 
of this study for three reasons. First, the life event differs—exit from the industry, 
either by the ending of an organization or by a move to another industry. Second, 
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Haveman's (1992) study of savings and loan associations in California 
during 1977-87 and Delacroix and Swaminathan's (1991) analysis of 
California wineries during 1946—84. 

Differences in the quality of observation plans can plausibly explain 
at least some divergence in findings. Four of these studies involve heavy 
left-truncation of the population's history: the studies of day-care centers 
(Baum and Oliver 1991), wineries (Delacroix and Swaminathan 1991), 
savings and loan associations (Haveman 1992), and Amburgey et al.'s 
(1994) study of credit unions.’ In each study, observation begins at least 
50 years after the start of the population. Two of these studies (Haveman, 
and Delacroix and Swaminathan) find significant negative effects of age, 
but the other two find significant positive effects. All other studies, whose 
observations begin early in the evolution of the population, report posi- 
tive effects of age. We think that hezvy left-truncation introduces sub- 
stantial noise into analyses of the effects of organizational age on mortal- 
ity rates." We conclude that most weight should be given to studies that 
follow populations from their inception, and the evidence from studies 
that meet this criterion suggests that age has a positive effect on mortality 
rates, once the effect of age-varying size has been considered. 

So, without much fanfare—no doubt, because the conventional wis- 
dom remains strong—evidence has begun to mount against the liability of 
newness.? It is important for organizational sociologists to know whether 
mortality rates really rise with age, when age-varying size is controlled. 
The conventional wisdom implies thet mature organizations can better 
withstand environmental shocks than their newly founded competitors. 
In other words, negative age depencence suggests that environmental 
selection operates mainly on new organizations. On the other hand, posi- 
tive age dependence implies that selection operates more broadly: large 
environmental shocks can have big effects on old organizations. Dynam- 
ics in the two cases differ markedly, as do the relations between organiza- 
tions and social structure. 


the time dimension differs—time spent in an industry instead of age. Third, the cases 
used in this analysis include both independent firms and divisions of larger firms. 
Moreover, coverage of size is incomplete (especially for small organizations): fully 
one-third of the observations are lost when size is used as a covariate, even after 
missing values are interpolated when possible. 

? In the cases we consider, no information is available on organizations that failed 
before the observation period, including the fact that they existed. Thus, data pro- 
duced by these designs are left-truncated rather than left-censored (Cox and Oakes 
1984, pp. 177-78). 

* Hannan and Carroll (1992) show that this is true for density dependence. 

? It is interesting that most of the studies that report positive age dependence make 
little or nothing of the finding and treat age as only a necessary control. 
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Positive age dependence can arise for at least two reasons. The first 
involves à combination of organizational inertia and environmental 
change. If inertial forces on organizational structure are strong (as organi- 
zational ecologists posit), then organizations become “locked in" to the 
strategies and structures adopted during their early years. Initial strate- 
gies and structures are shaped by prevailing cultural and social under- 
standings and practices (Stinchcombe 1965). As environments change, 
the appropriate strategies and structures for adapting to them also 
change. The organizational arrangements that fit the sociocultural envi- 
ronment of, say, a hundred years ago might differ substantially from 
those that fit today. If inertial forces are strong, then the possibilities of 
organizational adaptation in response to the changing environment are 
extremely limited. Attempts at reorganization might, in fact, decrease 
survival chances. 

Carroll (1983, p. 313) noted the possibility that “organizational age 
will coincide roughly with the amount of environmental change experi- 
enced by an organization." If this tendency holds on average and core 
structures are “imprinted” in youth, then older cohorts of organizations 
have lower fitness in the current environment. If this image of organiza- 
tional development is accurate, then mortality rates increase with age. 
Notice that this scenario does not attribute causal significance to aging 
per se (see Carroll 1983). Under these conditions, mortality rates are 
independent of age in stable environments. Such a pattern might thus 
be called a liability of obsolescence. 

An alternative interpretation does attribute causal significance to orga- 
nizational aging. Suppose, for instance, that organizations accumulate 
rules, routines, and structures as they age and that these features are 
durable. Suppose further that accumulating rules, routines, and struc- 
tures impedes an organization's ability to act, especially in a timely fash- 
ion, in the face of environmental volatility. If these suppositions are 
correct, then old organizations are disadvantaged compared with younger 
ones in changing environments. Alternatively, accumulating rules, rou- 
tines, and structures might simply impose an overhead cost that reduces 
the efficiency of organizations even in stable environments. In either case, 
older organizations have higher mortality rates, adjusting for size. Here, 
the liability is one of senescence. 

We cannot distinguish between aging as obsolescence and aging as 
senescence in our analysis. However, if age has a positive relationship | 
with mortality in appropriately specified models, then we have strong 
reasons for designing research that can distinguish the underlying mecha- 
nism producing this relationship. We discuss this issue further in the 
concluding section. 

Although students of organizations have long considered the relation- 
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ship between age and failure rates, much less attention has been paid to 
the possibility that age affects organizational growth and decline. How- 
ever, Dunne, Roberts, and Samuelson (1989) describe a model that pre- 
dicts that the size and age of a manufacturing plant will affect both its 
growth rate and risk of failure. They test this model empirically using a 
large data set consisting of plants drawn from four consecutive waves of 
the U.S. Census of Manufacturers: 1962, 1967, 1972, and 1977. Broadly 
speaking, plant failure rates and growth rates decline with organizational 
age and size. Problems with this research include its use of a very hetero- 
geneous set of organizations and the long intervals between panels of 
data. Moreover, Dunne et al. consider plants, not firms; the units are 
not necessarily independent organizations. By contrast, we focus on inde- 
pendent organizations in a single, relatively homogeneous population 
over a long period of time, with measures of organizational size taken 
each year. 

Some insight into organizational growth processes can also be gleaned 
from general arguments about orgarizational aging used in explaining 
variations in organizational mortality. If we are correct that aging signals 
social and technical obsolescence or increasing rigidity of response, then 
growth rates ought to decline on average as organizations age. That is, 
our arguments about obsolescence and senescence imply that growth 
rates decline monotonically with age. 


SIZE AND RATES OF GROWTH AND MORTALITY 


There seems to be broad agreement that a liability of smallness character- 
izes the organizational world. Hannan and Freeman (1977) argue that 
the appropriate time scale for a selection process increases with the size 
of organizations under consideration (which is another way of saying 
that mortality rates fall with size). Large organizations can retrench by 
reducing their scale of operations over long periods of poor performance 
before they are forced to disband. Small organizations have little room 
to contract, and they fail quickly once fortunes decline. 

Levinthel (1991) formalized this idea as a diffusion process of “organi- 
zational capital,” which is presumably related to size (at least when 
measured appropriately—see below). This model assumes that organiza- 
tions begin with differing stocks of capital and experience random drift 
in capital over their lifetimes. Organizational mortality occurs when the 
drift in capital reaches some lower bound. If changes in capital are gov- 
erned by a diffusion process (meaning that huge jumps cannot take place 
in a brief period), then the probability of mortality in any period obvi- 
ously declines with the stock of capital (and thus, perhaps, with size). 
This formalization captures the essenre of the idea that an effect of cur- 
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rent size on mortality rates reflects differences in initial endowments and 
in subsequent histories of success and failure in garnering resources from 
the environment. 

The assumption of a liability of smallness is built on a slim empirical 
base. However, the recent studies that collected and analyzed size data 
over the lifetimes of all organizations in populations, discussed above, 
confirm the liability of smallness. Four studies report significant negative 
correlations between size and mortality: Ranger-Moore (1990), Banaszak- 
Holl (1991), Delacroix and Swaminathan (1991), and Baum and Mezias 
(1992). Another (Barnett 1990) reports nonsignificant negative effects. 
Only Haveman (1992) reports a significant positive effect. 

Two recent studies recast the effect of size on mortality rates in terms 
of the Hannan and Freeman (1977) hypothesis that life chances of organi- 
zations are poor in the center of size distributions. Wholey, Christianson, 
and Sanchez (1992) find that this is the case for mortality rates of the 
subpopulation of group-practice health maintenance organizations in the 
United States during 1976—91. For the other subpopulation, independent 
practice associations, size has a monotonic negative effect on mortality 
rates. Amburgey et al. (1994) fit a third-order polynomial in size to mor- 
tality rates and find that rates are elevated in the middle of the size 
range. These results suggest interesting possibilities, but they are hard 
to interpret because they do not separate the effect of size from the effect 
of relative position in the distribution. Nonetheless, we examined the 
possibility of such complex effects of size in this study. 

Although the existence of a liability of smallness seems to have been 
taken for granted by organizational researchers, the relationship between 
an organization’s size and its rate of growth is more controversial. Much 
research on organizational growth has sought to assess Gibrat’s (1931) 
claim that growth rates of firms, like those of other “naturally occurring” 
economic units, obey the “law of proportionate effect” (Kapteyn 1903), 
which holds that (absolute) growth is proportional to size and that the 
factor of proportionality is random. Put differently, proportional growth 
rates are independent of size. This claim about organizational growth 
rates is commonly called Gibrat’s law. 

Early empirical studies of the growth of firms found mixed support, 
at best, for Gibrat’s law (see reviews in Hannan and Ranger-Moore 
[1990] and Hannan, Ranger-Moore, and Banaszak-Holl [1990]). Most 
recent research, which uses better methods of estimation, indicates that 
(proportional) growth rates diminish with size. The relevant studies by 
economists include those by Chesher (1979), Kumar (1985), Evans 
(1987a, 19876), and Hall (1987). Two recent organizational ecology stud- 
ies, Ranger-Moore (1990) and Barnett (1994), which differ from those by 
economists in focusing on homogeneous populations, agree that growth 
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rates decrease with size, but Banaszak-Holl (1991) obtains the opposite 
pattern. 

Blau and Scott (1962) noted that organizations can, in principle, grow 
without limit. Unlimited growth, which follows as an implication of posi- 
tive effects of.size on growth rates, obviously reduces the diversity of 
organizations in a system and concentrates social power. Negative size 
dependence, on the other hand, suggests that features of organizational 
processes and relations between the organization and its environment 
place limits on the possibility of unbridled growth. Growth rates might 
also be limited if organizations have an optimum size, at which unit costs 
are minimized, as economists posit. The nature and strength of such 
limits on growth presumably vary among classes of organizations and 
among social environments. If we are to understand such differences, we 
need comparative studies and explicit models of the effect of size on 
growth rates. The research reported here takes a first step in this di- 
rection. 


DENSITY AND RATES OF GROWTH AND MORTALITY 


We also investigate whether controlling for size alters patterns of density 
dependence in mortality rates. Few of the many recent empirical studies 
on this issue have controlled for age-varying organizational size. Such 
controls can change substantially the apparent effects of organizational 
characteristics such as age. They might also change the effects of 
density. 10 

We also want to learn whether the theory and model of density depen- 


? Some researchers have suggested that findings of density dependence are not struc- 
tural but are implications of effects of population mass, defined as the sum of the ' 
sizes of all organizations in the population (Winter 1990; see also Barnett and Ambur- 
gey 1990). These interesting arguments have been difficult to examine empirically, 
because appropriate data (records of the life histories of all organizations in a popula- 
tion over its full history with measures of age-varying size at the organizational level) 
have been lacking. However, two previous studies of populations of firms in the 
financial sector examined this issue. For life insurance companies in New Vork State 
during 1840—1985, Hannan and Carroll (1992, table 6.3) found that adding population 
mass does not eliminate the significant nonmonotonic effect of contemporaneous den- 
sity on the rate of bankruptcy or of the significant positive effect of density at founding. 
Banaszak-Holl's (1991) study of Manhattan banks during 1791—1980 also found that 
contemporaneous density has the predicted. pattern of effects and is statistically sig- 
nificant, even when population mass is controlled. We explored effects of mass for 
mortality rates in this research but found no evidence that population mass has a 
systematic effect, net of the effect of density and the other covariates discussed below. 
Moreover, controlling for population mass did not eliminate the significant effects of 
density on mortality rates. Because we were unable to identify systematic effects, we 
do not report estimates of models that contain effects of mass. 
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dence, developed to explain rates of founding and failure, applies to 
growth rates as well. This theory treats the growth and stabilization of 
organizational populations as a consequence of processes of legitimation 
and competition (Hannan 1989a; Hannan and Carroll 1992).!! It posits 
that founding rates rise and mortality rates fall as the legitimation of a 
population increases and that founding rates fall and mortality rates rise 
as competition within and among populations intensifies. It posits further 
that legitimation and competition vary with density, defined as the num- 
ber of organizations in the population. Specifically, increasing density 
conveys legitimation in the sense of taken-for-grantedness, but there is a 
ceiling on the process. Competition also grows with density but at an 
increasing rate. Combining the two main ideas yields a qualitative theory 
of density dependence in vital rates of organizational populations. It 
implies that the relationship of density to founding rates has an inverted 
U shape and the relationship of density to mortality rates has a U shape. 

An extension of the theory proposes that density has a delayed effect 
(as well as a contemporaneous effect) on mortality rates (Carroll and 
Hannan 1989). Specifically, high density at the time of an organization's 
founding produces a permanent increase in its risk of failing. High den- 
sity at founding signals intense competition at that time. Intense competi- 
tion at founding affects the imprinting process by which organization 
builders absorb resources and incorporate models and imitate forms that 
are current in the environment. Thus, the intensity of competition at 
founding has long-term effects on the mortality rates. In practice this 
means that mortality rates are elevated for ali members of cohorts 
founded in periods of intense competition and this higher rate persists 
over time. 

We expect that the two key mechanisms—legitimation and competi- 
tion—also affect organizational growth rates. Organizational growth 
means attracting new resources. For example, credit unions grow by 
recruiting new members and keeping existing ones. This task can surely 
be accomplished more easily when the organizational form is accepted 
as a legitimate way of doing business (Barron 1992, 1995). For the con- 
sumer, there are costs involved in searching for reliable and trustworthy 
financial services, so financial institutions that are well known and re- 
spected enjoy a competitive advantage. People are more inclined to en- 
trust their savings to organizations that have become familiar and have 
developed a reputation for security, and they are more likely to turn to 
credit unions for loans when knowledge of their practice of providing 


И Tn the theory, legitimation means that an organizational form gains the status of 
being taken for granted, and competition refers to constraints arising from the joint 
dependence of multiple organizations on the same set of finite resources. 
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low-cost credit spreads widely. More generally, we argue that growth in 
the legitimacy of the organizational form as a whole increases the growth 
rates of individual organizations, just as much prior research has found 
that it reduces organizational failure rates. 

'The model we develop specifies limits to organizational growth. Com- 
petitive interactions presumably retard growth on average as unattached 
resources become scarcer. According to the theory, the intensity of com- 
petitive interactions grows with density at an increasing rate. Therefore, 
we expect the same pattern of nonmonptonic density dependence in orga- 
nizational growth rates that previous research has reported for founding 
rates. The relationship between density and legitimation should cause 
the growth rates of individual organizations to rise as the number of 
organizations in the population increases. However, this process eventu- 
ally is counteracted by the opposing force of competition, leading to a 
decline in rates of growth at high density. 

The scanty empirical literature does not support this prediction. 
Ranger-Moore (1990), Banaszak-Holl (1991), and Barnett (1994) report 
that density has a monotonic negative effect on proportionate growth 
over the relevant ranges of density. These analysts interpret these results 
to mean that density-dependent competition dominates legitimation in 
affecting growth rates. Alternatively, the model-might simply not apply 
to growth rates. 

If the estimated effects of density an rates of founding and mortality 
really reflect the operation of general processes of legitimation and compe- 
tition, then we would expect to obtain qualitatively similar effects of 
density on founding rates and growth rates and the opposite effects on 
rates of mortality. In other words, applying the theory to growth rates 
provides information about the generality of the postulated processes. 


STATE-CHARTERED CREDIT UNIONS IN NEW YORK CITY, 1914-90 


The credit union is a distinctive organizational form within the class of 
“deposit institutions” (Moody and Fite 1984). In the United States, credit 
unions first began early in this century, though similar organizations had 
been operating for some years in Germany, Italy, and Quebec. Credit 
unions are cooperative thrift organizations, run on the principle of one 
member, one vote. Services are available only to members, and member- 
ship, obtained by the purchase of one or more dividend-yielding shares, 
is restricted to those sharing a specified “common bond.” Credit unions 
in New York resemble those elsewhere in the United States in that most 


” Hannan, West, and Barron (1994) report that this pattern of nonmonotonic density 
dependence holds for founding rates of crediz unions. 
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draw their members from groups of employees, labor unions, fraternal 
organizations, churches, and other types of associations. Common bonds 
based on place of residence have proved less stable and, therefore, have 
been discouraged by state banking authorities and the New York State 
Credit Union League. Historically, the most important service provided 
by credit unions has been consumer credit, though they now provide a 
wide range of retail financial services, including share draft accounts 
that operate much like checking accounts, credit cards, and real estate 
mortgages. This increasing encroachment into the traditional domains of 
other financial institutions and continued growth in the sizes of credit 
unions has caused the tax-exempt status of credit unions to be called into 
question, particularly by commercial banks. Also, credit unions have 
faced increasing competition for consumer loans. Regulators have en- 
couraged weaker credit unions to merge with more stable partners to 
produce larger organizations more suited to coping with this increased 
competitive pressure. However, this strategy has not been universally 
popular. Critics have argued that increasingly large organizations built 
on tenuous common bonds and run by large professional staffs have little 
to do with the democratic, self-help ideals of the credit union movement. 

We obtained data on foundings, failures, and growth and decline from 
the New York State Banking Department's (1914—90) Annual Report of 
the Superintendent of Banks. Beginning in 1914, when New York State 
first authorized the formation of credit unions, all credit unions were 
required to obtain state charters and to file a statement of their condition 
each year, including their total assets. We used assets, corrected for infla- 
tion, as our measure of credit union size. Each year's report also lists 
new foundings, liquidations, and mergers. Thus, one can construct a 
data set containing the size of each credit union in each year of its oper- 
ation. 

We collected such data on all state-chartered credit unions (SCUs) that 
have operated in the three largest cities in New York State: New York 
City, Buffalo, and Rochester. Far more of these organizations began in 
New York City (250) than in Buffalo (36) and Rochester (21). The paucity 
of organizations in the upstate cities makes it hard to discern patterns in 
the vital rates of their populations of credit unions. Therefore, we restrict 
our attention to New York City.? 

Beginning in 1934, credit unions were permitted to organize under 
federal charters. New York's federally chartered credit unions (FCUs) 
were not obligated to report to the state banking authorities. They are 
therefore not covered in the annual reports (New York State Banking 


13 Elsewhere (Hannan et al. 1994), we have reported results for Buffalo and Rochester. 
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Fic. 1.— Number of state-chartered credit unions in New York City, 1914—90 


Department 1914—90). Although FCUs were required to submit similar 
reports to a (frequently changing) federal agency, our searches in various 
archives failed to yield data on individual organizations for the crucial 
early years of this population. So, we cannot conduct parallel analyses 
for FCUs. However, we did uncover aggregate data on FCUs for the 
full period, which we use in constructing various control variables. № 
Figure 1 shows the growth of SCUs in New York City from the first 
founding in 1914 through 1990. Density (the number of organizations in 
the population) rose sharply over the first 20 years, then contracted, 
before rising during the late 1930s. Density peaked in 1942 at 124 and 
then began a gradual decline to 21 in 1990. Yet, both membership mass 
(total members in all unions) and asset mass (total assets of all unions) 
continued to grow over the whole period (Hannan et al. 1994). 


Measuring Organizational Size 


Recent organizational research on age-varying size and life chances has 
diverged in conceptualizing and measuring organizational size. One 


^^ We believe that concentrating our analyses on SCUs is also justified by the fact 
that there are substantive differences between the two organizational forms. For exam- 
ple, only FCUs can branch across state lines. 
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strand of research regards size as capacity. Examples include: storage 
capacity of wineries (Delacroix, Swaminathan, and Solt 1989; Delacroix 
and Swaminathan 1991), production capacity of breweries (Carroll and 
Swaminathan 1992), license restrictions on the enrollment of day-care 
centers (Baum and Oliver 1989), and room counts of hotels (Baum and 
Mezias 1992). The other strand regards size as scale of operations. Exam- 
ples include: number of subscribers of telephone companies (Barnett 
1990) and assets of life insurance companies (Ranger-Moore 1990, 1991), 
banks (Banaszak-Holl 1991), and savings and loan associations (Have- 
man 1992). 

The notion of capacity relates to physical limits on the scale of opera- 
tions. A winery builds storage facilities; a day-care center rents a physical 
space of certain dimensions; a hotel is constructed with a certain number 
of rooms. Such capacity constraints are limiting on organizations only 
as the scale of their operations begins to outgrow the physical plant. 
Organizations, especially in decline, can operate far below capacity: a 
day-care center with a permit to enroll a stipulated number of children 
might operate below capacity, or a large hotel might fail to rent any 
rooms and remain empty. In such cases, capacity tells us little about 
the current scale of operations. Moreover, capacity constraints change 
discontinuously, even when the scale of operations changes continuously, 
both in growth and decline. There are lags in adjustment of capacity to 
growth and decline in scale. For both of these reasons, we think that scale 
of operations tells more than capacity about an organization's success in 
acquiring resources from its environment and its capacity to withstand 
periods of ill fortune. 

Analysts of credit union finances customarily measure size and growth 
in terms of organizational assets (Pearce 1984). The primary goal of these 
organizations is to provide low-cost consumer credit, and most credit 
union assets are held in the form of consumer loans.? Furthermore, a 
credit union's assets measures the actual activity of the organization, 
unlike membership size, which gives equal weight to active and inactive 
members. 

Figure 2 shows a plot of the aggregate assets held by SCUs in New 
York City (in constant dollars) from 1914 through 1990. In contrast to 
the decline in the number of credit unions from 1942 onward, credit 
union assets continued to grow rapidly until the late 1960s. There was a 
sharp drop in credit union assets between 1978 and 1982. Almost one- 
third of this decline, however, is due to the reduction in size of the New 


15 Indeed, evidence suggests that credit unions sometimes choose to make consumer 
loans even when they could obtain a better return on their capital from other forms 
of investment (Navratil 1981). 
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FIG. 2.—Aggregate assets (constant dollars) of state-chartered credit unions in 
New York City, 1914—90. 


York City employees credit union. Assets recovered again through the 
mid-1980s, only to experience another sharp drop from 1987 through 
1990. 

Taking the period of our study as a whole, credit unions grew at an 
average annual rate of 25%. However, the first 20 years of the popula- 
tion’s history saw much more rapid growth than did the period following 
the passage of the Federal Credit Union Act in 1934. From 1914 until 
1934, the average proportional growth of credit unions was 64%, but 
this fell to 11.8% between 1935 and 1990. 


Measuring Environmental Variations 


To approximate the fluctuations in the environment facing these organi- 
zations over time, we use a combination of measures. These include 
features of the wider credit union movement, changing government regu- 
lations, and changes in economic conditions. 

The Russell Sage Foundation assumed initial responsibility for getting 
the credit union movement off the ground in New York City. The foun- 
dation was instrumental in defining the absence of consumer credit as a 
social problem by drawing attention to the fact that, even in the early 
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20th century, ordinary people lacked access to credit at reasonable rates 
and were driven to borrow from loan sharks at exorbitant (and illegal) 
rates to cover such essentials as medical care. The Russell Sage Founda- 
tion took the lead in a number of anti-loan shark campaigns, and it 
promoted credit unions as a solution. The foundation was located in New 
York City, and the first credit unions in the state began there. Only after 
the form was well established in New York City did credit unions appear 
in cities such as Buffalo and Rochester. In the early years, paid organizers 
traveled from place to place to stimulate interest in credit unions. Geo- 
graphical diffusion of this organizational form, that is, the growth in the 
number of unions in the rest of the state, might have reflected the shifting 
patterns of attention by organizers. Thus, the proliferation of credit 
unions in the rest of the state might signal a shift in the focus of social 
movement organizing. Such a shift might have slowed the growth of the 
movement in New Vork City. Accordingly, we allow the rates to depend 
upon the number of unions with state charters in the rest of the state 
(which we call nonlocal density). 

A challenging issue in model specification is how to account for the 
effect of the most important regulatory change affecting credit unions: 
the Federal Credit Union Act of 1934, which sanctioned the formation 
of FCUs.! We think that this legislation had opposing short-term and 
long-term effects on existing credit unions in New York City. In other 
research, we have found that the act enhanced the institutional standing 
of all credit unions in the short run and thus increased founding rates of 
all types of credit unions (Hannan et al. 1994). However, we also found 
that the long-run consequence of the shift in emphasis from state charter- 
ing to federal chartering was a secular decline in founding rates of the 
state-charter form. We represent this combination of effects by using a 
period effect that distinguishes the period beginning in 1934 from the 
preceding years and a trend term. The period effect for the years 1934—90 
is the coefficient of a dummy variable that equals *0" for all years before 
1934 and equals *1" for all later years. The trend term is defined as the 
same dummy variable multiplied by a log-linear time trend set equal to 
“0” for all years before 1934 and equal to (year minus 1934) for all 
subsequent years. The idea behind this complicated coding is that the 
period effect picks up the pure institutionalizing effect of the regulatory 
change and the time trend picks up the secular trend due to the continued 
operation of the new system. 

Once FCUs were authorized in 1934, the form proliferated rapidly 


16 We have also tried using period effects to mark the other major regulatory changes, 
including deregulation of the financial services sector during the 1970s and 1980s. 
However, including such effects did not improve the fit of our models. 
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and eventually became numerically dominant in New York State. We 
investigated whether the density of FCUs (in the state as a whole and in 
the city) affected the vital rates: of the focal population. By including 
both the density of FCUs and the effect of the legislation that authorized 
this form (the 1934—90 effect and the trend term), we hope to distinguish 
the legitimating effects of the federal legislation from its longer-run impli- 
cations for competition. 

States have differed considerably in their degree of regulation of credit 
unions. Where state laws did not exist or were not conducive to the 
aims of the movement, federal charters dominated. Where the state legal 
system offered greater opportunity for development, the federal legisla- 
tion was barely used. New York falls between these extremes in that 
both forms persist. Nonetheless, the federally chartered form has come 
to dominate, though it has only gradually come to displace the state- 
chartered form, as we noted above. To represent variations in the domi- 
nation of federal authorization, we calculated the ratio of federal to state 
charters for each year, which equals zero by definition before 1935 and 
eventually rises to 13.6 in 1989. 

Proliferation of FCUs in the state (and the nation) has probably en- 
hanced the standing of SCUs. Nonetheless, the two forms might have 
competed within cities. We examine this possibility by relating the 
growth rate of SCUs in the city to the number of FCUs elsewhere in the 
state (zero by definition prior to 1934) and to the (partly estimated) num- 
ber of unions with federal charters in New York City." We have tried 
several specifications of this effect, including one that parallels the one 
used for local density (with density and density squared). Because a sim- 
ple monotonic specification of this effect fit virtually as well as more 
complicated ones, we rely on the simple specification. 

We also estimated the effects of several indicators of economic condi- 
tions, including several variables relating to inflation, (e.g., the price of 
prime commercial paper, the U.S. conventional real estate mortgage 
rates, Manhattan HUD average, and the rediscount rate of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York), the general economic climate (e.g., the 
consumer price index, years of economic depression), and the local eco- 
nomic climate (e.g., business failures and number of new automobile 
registrations in the state). However, the only variable with a consistently 
significant effect is the interest rate on municipal bonds. 


И Although we have counts of the number of FCUs in New York City from 1960 
onward, we could not locate such a breakdawn for the early years of the population. 
We used the ratio of city to state populations from 1960 on to estimate back in time 
to 1934, to create two variables: density of FCUs within the city and in the state. 
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TABLE 1 


FREQUENCIES OF TYPES OF ENDING EVENTS 


Ending Event N 
Did; not fall esis once ee ei etek 24 
Voluntary liquidation ..................... sees 51 
Involuntary liquidation ......................... esee 18 
Merger iiri HE ETE EUER EET eU Td 11 
Authorization expired ................................ 10 
Ceased filing reports ................................. 33 
Left New York City ............ sse 2 
Became a federal credit union ..................... 1 


ANALYSIS OF MORTALITY RATES 
Definition of Mortality Events 


The summary tables in the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Banks 
(New York State Banking Department 1914—90) list credit unions that 
ceased to operate during the year, along with the reasons for the endings. 
The distribution of ending events can be found in table 1. In 33 cases 
(1396 of the observations), we lack information about the exact cause of 
the cessation of operations—the state's annual reports simply ceased to 
publish information about the credit union. Of those failures with a re- 
corded cause, far and away the most common are voluntary liquidations. 
Liquidations were also imposed by the state authorities in a small number 
of cases. Merger was very uncommon: only 11 credit unions ended in 
this way. However, as several studies report significant differences in the 
processes leading to liquidation and merger, in the analysis reported here, 
only endings due to liquidation and those of unknown cause were counted 
as instances of mortality.'? Organizations moving out of New York City 
or switching from state to federal charters were also excluded from our 
data. We treated spells ending in merger, exit from the city, or change 
of charter as censored on the right. 


Models 


We estimate models in which the mortality rate of the ith organization 
at age a, represented by (а), depends upon age, size (S), population 


18 We also carried out analyses including mergers as instances of organizational failure; 
the results are almost identical to those we report. 
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density (N), and a set of environmental characteristics (x): 
Ха) = O(a) - (Sia) - exp(B, NV, + В, + BaN; + xim). (1) 


Here N, denotes contemporaneous density—the density of the population 
at the start of the calendar year in which the organization reaches age 
a—and №, is density at the time of organization i’s founding. 

Given the dissensus about the form pf age dependence, we begin analy- 
sis with a flexible piecewise exponential model, which allows the rate to 
vary in an unconstrained way at preselected ages (Tuma and Hannan 
1984). That is, we divide the age range at К points (a, а)... , ag), 
and we estimate constants (baseline mortality rates) for each age segment: 


K 
(a) = exp 5 ма), Q) 
k=} 


where 


i= lifa,_,=a<a,; 
d 0 otherwise. 


In this parameterization, each age segment has its own baseline mortality 
rate (m), rates are constant within segments, and no constraints are 
imposed on the baseline rates. That is, the mortality rate can vary freely, 
rising or falling, from one age segment to another. By comparing the 
estimates of baseline rates, one can learn whether any monotonic pattern 
of age effects holds, even approximately. The effects from this flexible 
specification turn out to be roughly monotonic over substantial portions 
of the age range in our research (see below), so we also use an appropriate 
parametric specification of monotonic age dependence—-a simple form of 
the Weibull model: 


Ө(а) = ра?-!. (3) 


The few prior studies of size anc mortality provide little guidance 
about the specific form of the relationship. We reasoned that the benefits 
that accrue to an organization in terms of a declining risk of failure with 
increasing size are likely to increase at a decreasing rate. That is, we 
would expect a greater reduction in failure rates for organizations that 
grow from total assets of, say, $10,000 to $100,000 than for organizations 
that grow rom $10 million to $100 million. We specify the effect of size 
to be consistent with this pattern: 


Ф.) = 58, (4) 


and we hypothesize that 0 < а < 1. 
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However, other relationships between size and mortality are possible. 
For example, economic theories of the firm generally posit that organiza- 
tions have an optimum size at which average unit costs of production 
are minimized. This might suggest that there should be a U-shaped rela- 
tionship between size and mortality rates, with the chances of failure 
declining as the organization approaches its optimum size, then rising as 
growth continues beyond this point. As we noted above, some recent 
research suggests that medium-sized organizations (those in the center of 
the size distribution) would experience higher rates of failure than either 
smaller or larger organizations, because competition is more intense in 
this region of the size distribution. Amburgey et al. (1994) used a cubic 
relationship of size to mortality rates, and Wholey et al. (1992) used a 
kind of quadratic specification. Because each of these relationships is 
plausible theoretically, we estimated quadratic, cubic, and piecewise 
specifications of size effects on failure rates. However, we did not detect 
any evidence of nonmonotonicity, so we report results from the mono- 
tonic specification in equation (4). 

The theory of legitimation and competition implies that the effect of 
contemporaneous density on mortality rates is that the first-order effect 
(Bj) is negative and the second-order effect (8,) is positive. The effect of 
density at founding (В) is predicted to be positive. 


Estimation 


Our data are unusual in that times of foundings are known to the day 
and year, but times of failures are known only to the year. However, 
this difference is just an artifact of the reporting conventions in the An- 
nual Report of the Superintendent of Banks (New York State Banking 
Department 1914—90)—the organizations can fail any time within a year. 
Though it might seem preferable to formulate event-history models in 
discrete time to match the structure of the data on ending times, this 
approach would ignore the precision of information on founding times. 
Moreover, discrete-time models would not be true to the underlying social 
process. We prefer to use a model that reflects the properties of the 
substantive process (organizational mortality occurs in continuous time) 
and uses all of the available information. We have done so by con- 
structing a maximum-likelihood estimator of continuous-time stochastic 
process models specialized to the structure of our data. The appendix 
describes this estimator; Barron (1992) provides more details. 


Results 


Taking account of organizational size makes a big difference in inferences 
‚ about the effect of aging. The first column of table 2 shows that, when 
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TABLE 2 


MAXIMUM-LIKELIHOOD ESTIMATES OF CREDIT UNION MORTALITY 
IN NEW YorK CITY, 1914—90 








Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 
Constante: iss. eo LAW vv rl keen RA FRIES — 1.19 
(1.36) 
Log (real total assets) ................ eee —.595* —.601* 
(.046) (.046) 
Local density ............. ааа — .0561 —.057 — .062ї 
(.032) (.038) (.031) 
Local density squared (in thousands) .......... .4521 .458t .504T 
(.195) (.227) (.190) 
Founding density .... иене .001 .003 .005ї 
(.003) (.003) (.003) 
Log (nonlocal density) ................. eee .116 .169 .112 
(.120) (.119) (.114) 
Period 2 (1934—90) ................................. — 1.80* —2.20* —2.11* 
(.420) (.436) (.425) 
Period 2 X trend ........ иене .145* .080 .083 
(.046) (.045) (.045) 
Ratio FCUs to SCUs in New Vork State .... —.778* —.763* —.694* 
(.200) (.204) (.199) 
Depression year ...................ллд ee 1.31* 1.32* 1.29* 
(.264) (.268) (.266) 
Bond yields. ое ления .203 .327* .280* 
(.141) (.146) (.139) 
World War П (1941-45) .......................... —.506 —.722 —.678 
(.416) (.430) (.412) 
Density of FCUs in New York State outside 
New York City (in hundreds) ................ .291 .361 .277 
(.330) (.357) (.342) 
Density of FCUs in New York City 
(in hundreds) ......... 4... .625 .917 .783 
(.471) (.504) (.484) 
Age (in years): 5 
nc d ——————ÁÉÉ— MÀ — 4.20 — 1.97 
(1.44) (1.77) 
T2 они — 3.60 — .526 
(1.44) (1.77) 
yc PD — 3.34 —.264 
(1.45) (1.77) 
cs TTE PT —3.32. 127 
(1.43) (1.77) 
$210 carci iM eee Cot bae ERR Mex —3.60 167 
(1.44) (1.79) 
10=20 eeu vene eR RAE O — 3.64 320 
(1.46) (1.82) 
20-40 bavi can ek RE ee ne euo n qnot om oai uations —4.25 .274 
(1.47) (1.85) 
Pr —4.45 .783 
(1.51) (1.89) 
Become dones edes ese gessi versagt re eed 1.55* 
(.120) 
Log-likelihood ................ enm —8140 ' —735.3 — 740.8 


NoTE.—Asymptotic SEs shown in parentheses. Estimates are not shown for age dummies, as we are 
not testing the hypothesis that these coefficients are equal to zero. N (spells) — 5,072. 

* P < .05 (two-tailed test). 

t P « .05 (one-tailed test). 
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Fic. 3.—Age-specific baseline mortality rates of credit unions in New York 
City, 1914—90, estimated without controlling for organizational size. 


organizational size is not considered, the pattern of age effects suggests 
a liability of adolescence in organizational mortality. Figure 3 plots the 
pattern of baseline mortality rates for the age segments implied by the 
estimates in the first column of table 2 (the rates plotted are the antilogs 
of the coefficients of the age segments). At very young ages, the chance 
of mortality is slight, but it rises rapidly until organizations reach the age 
of five years. Above this point, mortality rates decline as organizations 
get older. Despite the large absolute sizes of the age-specific rates in 
the first column, differences among them are small compared with the 
estimated standard errors. We are not so much concerned with interpret- 
ing the effects of age shown in figure 3 themselves, however, as with 
comparing them with the results obtained when we control for the effect 
of age-varying organizational size. 

When we control for size (col. 2), the mortality rate increases with age 
at almost all ages (see also fig. 4). (The mortality rate drops slightly 
between ages 20—40 years, but the decrease is slight compared with the 
standard errors of these estimates: 0.046 compared to an SE of 1.8.) So 
we have moved from a pattern of effects consistent with a liability of 
newness or adolescence to one of liability of aging. Organizations 40 
years old or older have a mortality rate 10 times that of newly founded 
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Fic. 4.—Age-specific baseline mortality rates of credit unions in New York 
City, 1914—90, estimated controlling for organizational size. 


organizations, adjusting for possible: differences in size, according to the 
estimates in the second column. 

The pattern of baseline mortality rates by age in figure 4 appears quite 
regular: the mortality rate increases at a decreasing rate over most of the 
age range. Therefore, we also summarized the effect of aging with a 
parametric representation: the simple version of a Weibull model in equa- 
tion (3). This model produces a pattern like that observed in figure 4 if 
1 < p < 2. Estimates of this representation appear in the third column 
in table 1. Although the Weibull specification uses six fewer parameters 
than the piecewise one, the log-likelihood declines only modestly ( — 740.8 
vs. —735.3). Thus, we judge that the Weibull model provides a reason- 
able approximation to the effect of age in this population.'? Nonetheless, 
the results of the two parameterizations differ; the pattern of piecewise 
effects (the solid line in fig. 4) flattens out too much compared with the 
steep early rise for a Weibull process (the dashed line in fig. 4). That is, 
the estimated Weibull process understates the baseline rates at young 
ages and overstates them at older ages. Compared with the fitted Weibull 


19 Because these two models of age dependence are not nested, we cannot conduct a 
formal likelihood ratio test of the null hypothesis that the piecewise model does not 
improve significantly on the Weibull specification. 
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process, the piecewise exponential process shifts abruptly from a youthful 
segment with very rapid increases in the mortality rate to a mature seg- 
ment in which the mortality rate increases more gradually with aging. 
Notice, however, that the estimates of the other parameters of these 
models are not sensitive to the specification of the effect of age. This 
stability in the estimates increases our confidence in the reliability of 
these estimates. 

The rapid initial rise in mortality rates with age followed by a relatively 
slow increase for more mature organizations might mean that a pure 
liability of aging explanation is not wholly adequate. It is difficult to 
argue that organizations are already suffering from the effects of obsoles- 
cence or senescence after only one or two years of operation. A possible 
alternative combines elements of the liabilities of adolescence and aging 
arguments. The initial increase in mortality rates could be due to the 
exhaustion of initial resources, as suggested by proponents of a liability 
of adolescence, while the slower increase in the risk of failure of mature 
organizations is due to senescence or obsolescence.”° 

As expected, size has a negative (and significant) effect on mortality 
rates—there has indeed been a liability of smallness for these organiza- 
tions. Given our power-law specification of the relationship (see equation 
[4D, this means that mortality rates fell with organizational size at a 
decreasing rate.”! A starting size of $1,000 in assets is not unusual in our 
data. The implied ratio of the mortality rate of a small credit union (S 
= 1, measured in thousands of dollars) to one of moderate size (S = 
100), using the estimate from the second column in table 2 (& = — 0.595), 
is 15. That is, the predicted mortality rate of a very small credit union 
is 15 times higher than that of a moderate-sized organization. The ratio 
of predicted mortality rates of a union with assets of $100,000 to one 
with assets of $1 million is roughly four. (The ratio from S = 1 to S = 
1,000 is thus roughly 60.) Given that many credit unions have been as 
small as $1,000 and many have been much larger than $1 million, size 
makes a very big difference: the life chances of a credit union improved 
greatly as it grew in size (but at a decreasing rate). 

Because the effects of age and size on mortality rates are nonlinear, it 
might prove helpful to consider a plot of their combined effect (fig. 5). 


? We are grateful to one of the anonymous reviewers for suggesting this argument. 
?! We tried piecewise exponential specifications and quadratic specifications of the 
effect of size on the mortality rate, and we found that the simpler monotonic specifica- 
tion fit nearly as well. That is, complicating the specification oi the effect of size 
produces only trivially small improvements in the fit of the model. Moreover, these 
more complex specifications also yield monotonic relationships between size and the 
mortality rate. 
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Fic. 5.—Age- and size-specific baseline mortality rates of credit unions in New 
York City, 1914—90. 


The face of the cube corresponding to the smallest observed size shows 
a huge increase in mortality rates with aging. However, this effect drops 
off rapidly with increasing size. T'hus, old, small organizations have ex- 
ceptionally high mortality rates. 

We conclude from this analysis that most prior research that found 
evidence of a liability of newness mzy have been seriously flawed by the 
failure to control for organizational size and age. The correlation between 
age and log(size) in our data averages .382: large organizations tend to 
be older. Thus, there is the possibility of a misleading finding of a liability 
of newness or adolescence. 

Controlling for age-varying organizational size does not alter the com- 
monly found pattern of nonmonotonic density dependence, according to 
the results in table 2. Comparison of the estimates in the first and second 
columns reveals that estimates of effects of density are insensitive to 
controls for size. In each column, contemporaneous density has a positive 
first-order effect and a negative second-order effect, as predicted. Each 
estimated effect is statistically significant. The estimated relationship be- 
tween density and the mortality rate has the predicted U shape, even 
when we control for size differences. The mortality rate falls with increas- 
ing (contemporaneous) density until density equals 62 organizations. At 
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that level of density, the mortality rate multiplier is .17 (net of the effects 
of other variables in the model). That is, the average mortality rate at a 
density of 62 is less than one fifth as high as at a density of one organiza- 
tion. Further increases in density increase mortality rates. When the 
historical maximum density for New York City of 124 credit unions is 
reached, the multiplier equals .97. In other words, the mortality rate 
rises about sixfold as density rises from 62 to 124. 

Density at founding has a positive effect on mortality rates, as pre- 
dicted. This effect is not statistically significant when we use the 
piecewise exponential specification of the effect of age, but it is significant 
when we use the simpler Weibull model. 

Passage of the Federal Credit Union Act, which increased the founding 
rate of credit unions in New York (Hannan et al. 1994), appears to have 
reduced their mortality rates. Mortality rates dropped sharply beginning 
in 1934, net of the effects of other covariates. The mortality rate of credit 
unions was on average about one-ninth as large in 1934 as during the 
preceding 20 years (because exp[ —2.2] ~ .11). This large drop in rates 
of mortality was partly temporary, because the (nonsignificant) trend 
term is positive. The temporary character of the effect of the Federal Act 
for mortality rates of SCUs parallels a result of the impact on founding 
rates (Hannan et al. 1994). 

Times of economic depression seriously impaired the life chances of 
credit unions. According to the estimated effect of the depression year 
dummy variable in table 2, the mortality rate rose about fourfold 
(exp[1.3] = 3.7) when the national economy fell into depression. Interest 
rates (more precisely, bond yields) also seem to have affected mortality 
rates. In models 2 and 3, the interest rate has a positive and significant 
effect, suggesting that rising interest rates were detrimental to the life 
chances of credit unions. 

Our specification allows the effect of growth of FCUs on the mortality 
rate of SCUs to vary as a function of the ratio of the former to the latter 
in the state. This ratio has a negative and significant effect in table 2. 
(Indeed, this is the only significant effect of FCUSs in this analysis.) We 
interpret the effect of the ratio as follows. When the number of FCUs is 
small, the ratio is small and the main effect of FCU density dominates. 
As FCU density grows compared with SCU density, the competitive 
effect eventually lessens. Such a pattern of effects could arise if the initial 
rise of FCUs mainly cut into the organizing space of the existing SCUs 
without providing any compensating gains in the institutional standing 
(legitimation) of the population of credit unions, defined broadly. But the 
eventual great success of the population of FCUs improved the life 
chances of all types of credit unions by reducing the marginal status of 
the organizational form. 
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ANALYSIS OF GROWTH RATES 
Models 


We explore the form and strength of the effect of size on growth rates 
using models with the form 


S. 
v = ру | ехр(Е +1); (ба) 
s ia 


where 
Yia = (a): exp(y, М, + ү + YN y + хит), (Sb) 


and e;,,, is a disturbance term.” The model builds on the idea that a 
population of organizations has an intrinsic growth rate, 7„, which de- 
pends on organizational age, contemporaneous population density, den- 
sity at founding, and the effects of covariates measuring variations in 
environmental conditions. 

With this specification, o = 1 means that Gibrat's law holds (condi- 
tional on age and the values of the covariates). If о < 1, then organiza- 
tional growth rates decline with size; w > 1 means that growth rates 
increase with size. Equation (5) also shows how to interpret the effects 
of covariates included in the growth rate, r; Because we use a log-linear 
relationship between proportionate growth, 5,,,,/5;, and covariates, 
the size of the effect of change in a covariate depends on organizational 
size as well as on the effect parameters. 

Given the paucity of prior research on age and growth rates, it is 
particularly important to use a flexible functional form. Accordingly, we 
again rely on a piecewise exponential specification, as we used in analyz- 
ing age variation in mortality rates (eq. [2]). We also use the simple 
Weibull specification in equation (3). 

Reasoning that mortality and growth are antipodal, we predict that 
the effects of density on growth rates have opposite signs from those on 
mortality rates. That is, we predict that the first-order effect of contempo- 
raneous density (y) is positive and the second-order effect (y,) is negative. 
We also consider founding density. Following the logic outlined above, 
we expect organizations founded at high density to have lower growth 
rates than those founded at low density (i.e., that y, is negative). 


? We have specified the relationships between covariates and proportionate growth 
and between the random disturbance term and proportionate growth to be log-linear 
to accommodate the constraint that proportionate growth must be nonnegative. 
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Estimation 


Estimates of the parameters of the growth model were obtained from a 
data set that pools the yearly observations on each credit union. The five 
credit unions that failed during their first year cannot be included in this 
analysis of growth. At least two observations on an organization's size 
are needed to calculate a growth rate, and we do not have any informa- 
tion about size at the time of founding. We measured size as total assets 
throughout, with the dollar amounts corrected for inflation. These analy- 
ses involve regressions of an organization's size at age @ + 1 (denoted 
Бу S,.,) on its size at age a (S,) and other covariates (including age). 
Because we have a time series of such observations for each credit union, 
it seems reasonable to analyze these data by pooling each of these time 
Series. 

To simplify estimation, we use a log transform of the growth model 
in equation (5) and rearrange terms: 


1n(S;,,,) = wln(S,,) + In O(a) + y,N, + y,N; + y, Ny xim + East 


The stochastic disturbances in this pooled cross-section time-series data 
structure are likely to be autocorrelated. Most of this autocorrelation 
appears to be due to the operation of persistent organization-specific ef- 
fects. That is, the disturbances are correlated because stable features of 
individual organizations operate in each year of their lifetimes. We con- 
trol for such autocorrelation by using a standard method: the least 
squares constants (LSC) estimator (see Tuma and Hannon 1984). This 
estimator depends on the assumption that the structure of disturbances 
can be decomposed into a fixed effect for each organization and a random 
disturbance that meets the classical regression assumptions. In our con- 
text, this means assuming that the growth model has the following sto- 
chastic structure: 


In(S; 441) = wln(S;,) + In Ө(а) + y,N, + YN? 
+ үз + хт + €ior1 


1, 


(6) 


where 


Є;а+1 7 & + Viet) 


and 0(a) is the piecewise constant specification of the effect of age. The 
disturbance term is the sum of an age-invariant organization-specific ef- 
fect, &, and a random disturbance term, v;,,,, which is assumed to be 
uncorrelated with the observed covariates, homoscedastic, and serially 
uncorrelated. Under these conditions, models in the form of equation (6) 
can be estimated meaningfully by applying the ordinary least squares 
(OLS) method to the within-organization variation (with each observa- 
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tion rescaled by subtracting the relevant organization's mean over its 
lifetime). A potential drawback of this estimator is that estimates of w 
are biased downward (Hsiao 1986). We are, however, unaware of alter- 
natives that are less problematic than the fixed-effect estimator. Never- 
theless, it is important to bear this bias in mind when interpreting esti- 
mates of this parameter. 

Use of this fixed-effect estimator pr2cludes estimation of the effects of 
characteristics that do not vary over organizational lifetimes. This limita- 
tion poses a problem for our investigation, because a key argument con- 
cerns the effects of density at foundinz, which is fixed over an organiza- 
tion's lifetime. We therefore use a two-step procedure to estimate the 
effect of density at founding (Tuma and Hannan 1984). After conducting 
LSC estimation, we use the estimated autoregression parameter (à) and 
form a new dependent variable: 


Тань = In(5,,,, — óln(5;), 


and we regress Y;,,, on density at founding, age, and other covariates, 
using OLS. 


Results 


Gibrat’s law does not fare well herz. The estimated effect of lagged 
log-size falls substantially below unity (the value required for Gibrat’s 
law), and the departure from unity is large compared with the SE.? Our 
estimates imply that the differences in average growth rates of large and 
small credit unions have been considerable. The estimated effect of size 
(o = 0.884) means that, on average and conditional on the values of the 
other covariates, 


S 
ati 0.884—1 — — 0.116 
= 5088-1 = s-016 


Sa 


Given the actual distribution of starting sizes (in thousands of dollars), a 
useful point of comparison is S = 1. A credit union with S = 100 has 
an average proportional growth rate slightly less than half (.45) as high, 
and one with S — 100,000 has an average growth rate about one-third 
as high. Thus, size accounts for twofo:d or threefold differences in growth 
rates over the range of historically relevant values. 

Again the evidence is consistent with obsolescence or senescence: 
growth rates of individual credit unions decline with age. According to 
the estimates of the piecewise exponential specification in columns 1 and 


23 Recall, however, that the estimate of this parameter is biased downward. Caution 
Should therefore be exercised in interpreting this result. 
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3 of table 3, growth rates drop sharply after the first few years of the 
organizations! existence. As in the previous analysis, we also replaced 
the piecewise specification of age dependence with a Weibull-like 
model.^* This simpler specification, whose estimates appear in columns 
2 and 4 in table 3, fits nearly as well as the piecewise specification over 
most of the age range. 

As we suggested above, the tendency for growth rates to decline with 
age accords with the view that older organizations are either less suited 
to their environments or slow to act. However, the fact that the drop in 
growth rates with age occurs within the young age range suggests another 
possible explanation. The alternative features the social network charac- 
ter of credit unions. 

Barron (1992) has argued that credit unions recruit members via the 
social network ties of their members. In this regard, credit unions resem- 
ble other membership organizations, which rely heavily on this form of 
recruitment (McPherson 1983; McPherson, Popielarz, and Drobnic 1992), 
and many businesses that obtain customers and clients via word of 
mouth. As with these organizations, the pool of potential members is 
limited. In the case of businesses and membership organizations, pools 
of potential customers or members are often demarcated by social bound- 
aries—for example, people of a particular age-group are more likely to 
buy particular products, while most members of tennis clubs come from 
the same social class. Membership pools for credit unions have histori- 
cally been defined explicitly by the requirement that members share a 
common bond, though in recent years this requirement has become less 
stringent. Given this limitation of potential membership, the rate of re- 
cruitment of new members should decline over time as the proportion of 
those sharing the common bond who have not already joined declines. 

Figure 6 shows how age and size combine to affect growth rates. 
Young organizations of any size have high growth rates, but the advan- 
tage of youth lasts only a few years. Because the effect of age dominates 
the effect of size, old organizations of very different sizes have similar 
growth rates. 

Recall that three prior tests of the theory of density dependence in the 
context of organizational growth did not yield the predicted results. Our 
analysis, however, does yield the predicted nonmonotanic pattern of ef- 
fects. The first-order effect of density is positive and significant, and the 
second-order effect is negative and significant. Thus, these results agree 
with the hypothesis that density-dependent legitimation and competition 
have opposite effects on rates of growth and mortality. 


^ We also estimated models including higher-order effects of age, but these showed 
no'evidence of nonmonotonicity, presumably because any increase.in growth rates at 
older ages is small compared to the decline that takes place in the first 10 years. 
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TABLE 3 


POOLED CROSS-SECTION TIME-SERIES ESTIMATES OF A MODEL OF CREDIT UNION 
GROWTH IN NEW York Ciry, 1914—90 














Морт. 
I? 28 ab 4b 
Intercept ............ eere .663* .775% 
(.149) (.143) 
Lagged log (size) .................. .884* .893* .884* .8934 
(.008) (.008) 
Local density ...................... .008T .013t .010t .010ї 
(.002) (.002) (.003) (.003) 
Local density squared 
(in thousands) ................... —.0501 —.0761 — .056T —.061t 
(.010) (.010) (.018) (.018) 
Founding density 
(in hundreds) .................... — .060T —.1661 
(.031) (.030) 
Log (nonlocal density) ........... —.054* — .022* — .053* — .042% 
(.009) (.009) (.012) (.012) 
Period 2 (1934—90) ............... .055 092% .055 .074 
(.031) (.031) (.042) (.042) 
Period 2 X trend ................. — .007* .004 —.002 .001 
(.002) (.002) (.007) (.007) 
Bond yields .................... es .023* 020* .033* .032* 
(.008) (.008) (.009) (.009) 
Density of FCUs in New York : 
State outside New York City 
(in hundreds) .................... .107* 116* .076 .087 
(.022) (.022) (.070) (.070) 
Density of FCUs in New York 
City (in hundreds) ............. —.115* — .105* —.084 — .080 
(.032 (.031) (.069) (.069) 
Age (in years): 
НИЯ .673 .408 
(.075) (.082) 
le2: КЕКЕК ГОС ГО .216 —.011 
(.071) (.064) 
ык EE A E ҮКҮ. .107 —.101 
(.070) (.086) 
инь .021 —.148 
(.056) (.059) 
ИЕ — .056 —.180 
(.060) (.053) 
10—20... — .069 —.131 
| (.052) (.047) 
20—40 d eee er cres —.050 — .080 
(.035) (.036) 
Log (age) ............................ —.277* —.116* 
(.013) (017) 
Reo opinion 952 .952 .100 .074 


ааа аа 
Мот. —М 05. in parentheses аге SEs. Estimates аге not shown for age dummies, as we аге not testing 
the hypothesis that these coefficients are equal to zero. № (observations) = 4,852. 


* LSC estimates. 


> OLS estimates using transformed dependent variable—see text for details. 


* Estimate from col. 1. 
3 Estimate from col. 2. 
* P < ‚05 (two-tailed test). 
t P « .05 (one-tailed test). 


Credit Unions 







wth rate 
бб 0.8 10 


Baseline gro 
0.4 


Fic. 6.—Age- and size-specific baseline proportional growth rates of credit 
unions in New York City, 1914—90. 


The effect of density on growth rates is strikingly similar to the effect 
of density on the founding rate in this population (reported by Hannan 
et al. 1994). The turning point in the relationship of density and the 
growth rate (the point at which the multiplier of the density effect is at 
its maximum) occurs at N = 54 for the founding rate and at N = 85 for 
growth rates. (The historic maximum of density is 124.) Moreover, the 
impact of density on the two rates at these maxima are roughly the same. 
For founding rates, the multiplier at the maximum is twice that at zero 
density. For growth rates, the estimates in table 3 imply that the multi- 
plier of the rate is 1.7 times higher than at zero density. This impact is 
roughly as strong as those attributable to aging and growth. 

Columns 3 and 4 in table 3 provide the results of the second stage of 
the estimation, in which we estimate the effect of density at founding. 
This -effect is negative and significant, as predicted. Credit unions 
founded during times of high population density had permanently low- 
ered growth rates, as arguments about tight niche packing and resource 
scarcity imply. Over the range of density observed (0—124), the estimated 
effect implies an 1896 drop in average growth rates. That is, average 
growth rates of credit unions founded at times of peak density are 1896 
lower than those founded at minimum density. Although this effect might 
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seem small, it is important to realize that it is compounded yearly over 
lifetimes. An 1896 differential in growth rates induces large differences 
in size over even moderately long lifetimes. 

The density of.FCUs has a negative (but nonsignificant effect), and 
the density of FCUs outside the city has a positive, nonsignificant effect. 
Thus these results hint at a competitive relationship between state and 
federal credit unions within the city. Finally, only one of the economic 
conditions had a notable effect on growth rates, the bond yield. In gen- 
eral, high interest rates favored the growth of credit unions. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We began by contrasting two visions of the organizational world: either 
large organizations successfully wield increasing power in defense of their 
dominant positions, or organizations become increasingly vulnerable to 
challenges by innovative newcomers. It is obvious from our estimates 
that aging does not protect organizations from failure. On the contrary, 
we find clear and consistent evidence for the existence of a liability of 
aging. When the size of the organization is controlled, two different speci- 
fications of the effect of age tell that older organizations fail at a faster 
rate than their younger competitors. Lacking any direct evidence as to 
the mechanisms by which aging leads to a higher failure ràte, we are 
unable to say whether this effect reflects a liability of obsolescence, a 
liability of senescence, or both. We also do not know whether different 
mechanisms operate at different stages in an organization's development. 
But our results do lend credence to the view that older organizations are 
vulnerable to competition from younger rivals. 

The evidence from this and other studies may now be strong enough 
for the liability of newness hypothesis to be finally laid to rest. It is surely 
clear that organizational mortality rates do not typically decline with age, · 
once relevant conditions, such as size, have been considered. This having 
been established, the way is clear for further research into the underlying 
mechanisms: obsolescence, senescence, or some other, yet to be sug- 
gested, process. 

We regard the comparative study of the effects of aging on mortality 
rates (net of the effects of size) as a promising way to clarify the sources 
of positive гре dependence. Organizational populations have clearly dif- 
fered in the rate at which environmental change has rendered core com- 
petencies obsolete. Consider the case in which the competencies of organi- 
zations are tied closely to their core technologies. At one extreme, 
industries such as microcomputer manufacturers have seen a rapid suc- 
cession of what Tushman and Anderscn (1986) call “competence destroy- 
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ing" technical changes (Anderson 1995). At the other extreme, industries 
süch-as-beer brewing have been characterized by extraordinary stability 
in the core technology (Swaminathan and Carroll 1995). Suppose that a 
group of researchers obtained appropriate life history and size data on 
populations toward the extremes of this continuum and estimated age 
dependence. If positive aging is the rule and it reflects purely a tendency 
for aging to signal obsolescence, then the effect of aging ought to be 
strong in populations such as microcomputer manufacture and weak or 
nonexistent in populations such as brewing firms. If, on the other hand, 
age dependence is positive and as strong for populations facing placid 
technical environments as those facing a continuing series of competence- 
destroying changes, then senescence becomes a more plausible story. 

. Parallel comparisons can be done within the histories of particular 
populations. The histories of particular populations are marked by pe- 
riods of fast and slow technical change. In the automobile industry, the 
rate of technical change was high between the start of the world industry 
during the 1880s until roughly 1920 and again from the 1970s to the 
present; the intervening 50 years saw extraordinary stability in the indus- 
try’s core technology. Checking whether the effects of aging vary by 
period for such cases can then also shed light on the underlying mech- 
anism. 

In the case we have considered here, the core technology is mainly 
social—it depends on the utilization of network ties among members and 
potential members. Such social technologies also vary in their stability 
over, time among populations and over time for the same population. 
One extreme case would be populations of lobbyist organizations, whose 
core competence is network ties to powerful officeholders, in countries 
with unstable politics. Perhaps the other extreme is the case of investment 
banks in the United States, in which the system of relevant network ties 
is a self-reproducing status structure (Podolny 1993, 1995). According to 
our reasoning, investment banks would be subject to processes of senes- 
cence (if they exist) but only weakly, at most, subject to processes of 
obsolescence. 

Where do credit unions fall in these terms? We have noted that the 
population of SCUs faced a discontinuous change in their competitive 
regime in 1934 and that deregulation of financial services during the 
1980s has changed the competitive situation again. Yet the core technol- 
ogy of operating a credit union appears to have changed modestly com- 
pared to those of many other organizational populations. Thus it is tempt- 
ing to conclude that our finding of positive age dependence favors a 
senescence explanation, because there was little time for obsolescence to 
have occurred. Although this might be the correct interpretation, it is 
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premature to place much stock in it on the evidence from a single study. 
What is now needed, we suggest, are comparative assessments of the 
kind we have sketched. 

We have also learned that larger organizations grow more slowly. This 
result, at odds with Gibrat’s law, supports the view that organizations 
get less efficient as they get older and larger. These findings suggest 
that larger organizations are vulnerable to increasing competition from 
faster-growing, smaller organizations. The combination of these results, 
then, suggests that older and larger organizations cannot completely dom- 
inate the dynamics of the populations of which they are members. 

Dominant organizations do have one major advantage, however. We 
found evidence of a strong liability of smallness—large organizations 
have slower growth rates, but they also have significantly lower rates of 
failure. Thus, comparatively small and young organizations might grow 
faster than larger organizations. However, the liability of smallness might 
mean that they do not survive to challenge the dominant position of 
existing large organizations. There is also some evidence that older orga- 
nizations grow faster, if not than very young organizations, at least than 
adolescent competitors. This nonmonotonic pattern of age effects on 
growth rates might be specific to this population. Large credit unions 
have, in recent years, been able to offer to members an increasing range 
of financial services that are beyond the capacities of smaller organiza- 
tions. Further research will be needed to investigate both the generaliz- 
ability of this and our other findings and the underlying mechanisms that 
produced these age and size effects. 

Apart from the effects of individual characteristics of organizations, 
such as age and size, on failure and growth rates, we have also found 
evidence that at least one characteristic of the population, its density, has 
an effect on the growth of individual organizations within the population. 
These estimates support the model of density dependence, which has 
been applied often to organizational founding and failure rates. Addi- 
tional research is needed to understand the impact of other population- 
level processes, such as concentration, on these rates. This is important 
since the presence of a trend toward higher failure rates over time due 
to a process of industry concentration might produce a liability-of-aging 
effect if the mean age of a population is also increasing over time. 

So we now have models of all three of the important processes that 
determine how an organizational population evolves over time. The im- 
plications of these models, however, have yet to be ascertained. Clearly 
there is a complex interplay among the three vital rates, each depending 
on population density, while failure and growth rates also depend on the 
size and age of individual organizations. In future research we intend to 
integrate our models of these three processes to gain a comprehensive 
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understanding of how organization dynamics shape populations of orga- 
nizations over time. 

Unfortunately, at this time we are unable to analyze mathematically 
the implications of the models of the three separate rates for the evolution 
of population density and size distributions. Performing such an analysis 
would be very complex for two reasons. First, the three rates operate 
at different levels of analysis. The founding rate is a population-level 
property—individual organizations do not have founding rates. On the 
other hand, failure and growth rates are organization-level variables—it 
is individual organizations that fail and grow. Second, unlike the related 
bioecological models, the magnitudes of the effects of competition and 
legitimation are not constrained to be the same across models of founding, 
failure, and growth. Therefore, we intend to analyze the joint implica- 
tions of our models of these rates by means of computer simulations. 

The simulation approach has been successfully adopted by Hannan 
and Carroll (1992). They used simulations to understand the implications 
of models of founding and failure for the evolution of population density. 
Adding a process of organizational growth and decline to the simulation 
model will allow us to investigate the role of organizational size in shap- 
ing population density trajectories (via its effect on organizational mortal- 
ity). Furthermore, for the first time we can take a detailed look at how 
processes of legitimation, competition, and age and size dependence af- 
fect the evolution of organizational size distributions. 

Complementary to computer simulation modeling would be the devel- 
opment of simultaneous models of some or all of the processes of found- 
ing, failure, and growth. Since the latter two both operate at the level 
of individual organizations, the best chance of success would appear to 
lie with the development of a simultaneous model of these processes. 
Although such a model would likely face formidable problems of estima- 
tion, it could also be a fruitful direction for future research. 


APPENDIX. 


This appendix tells how we obtained maximum likelihood estimates of 
the mortality models. Values of covariates vary over the lifetimes of the 
organizations studied. Consequently, we use the standard approach of 
spell splitting. Because the values of the covariates in our data set change 
each year, organizational lifetimes are split into year-long subspells. Each 
of these subspells is right censored if the organization did not fail during 
that year. 

We construct the likelihood for each organization's observed history 
as follows. Let ё = 1, 2, . . . denote calendar years and consider the ith 
organization, founded during t, where t, denotes the calendar year in 
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which the organization starts. The organization's age at the end of each 
calendar year is also known precisely. Call these ages 0, 5; + 1, 8; + 
2, and so on. However, we do not know the exact time at which an 
organization fails. The Annual Report of the Superintendent of Banks 
(New York State Banking Department 1914—90) permits us to identify 
only the year within which mortality occurs. Suppose that the organiza- 
tion fails sometime during year t, + /. That is, we know the organization 
is operating during year ѓ, + J, but it has ended by t, + 1 + 1. Therefore, 
the joint conditional probability that the organization in our example still 
operates at age 5; + 1 given that it was operating at age 8; and so on is 
given by: 


8, 5+1 6+2 
Е | p(a)da — [ wada — | ка)Ча — ... 
0 $i 8:41 ү (7) 


+1 


= ТЛ , 


1-1 


where (а) is the hazard rate (that is, іле rate of organizational mortality) 
at age a. To obtain the complete likelihood for this organizational life- 
time, we also need to find the probability that the organization had failed 
by age 9; + І + 1 given that it was operating at age ò + L This 
probability is 


Sil 
1— Е L. moda]. (8) 


Thus, the likelihood for the complete lifetime of this organization is just 
the product of equations (7) and (8). 

To use this method to obtain maximum-likelihood estimates of the 
effects of covariates on the organizational mortality rate, one has to select 
a functional form for (a). As noted in the text, we used both the Weibull 
model and a piecewise constant specification. 
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Assortative Mating by Cultural and 
Economic Occupational Status! 


Matthijs Kalmijn 
Utrecht University 


This study examines two micrc-level hypotheses about status ho- 
mogamy: (1) the cultural matching hypothesis (people prefer to 
marry someone of similar cultural status) and (2) the economic com- 
petition hypothesis (people prefer to marry someone of high eco- 
nomic status). Detailed occupations of newlyweds in the 1970 and 
1980 censuses are analyzed. Scales of cultural and economic occupa- 
tional status are developed, and log-linear models of scaled associa- 
tion are used to analyze 70 X 70 occupational marriage tables. It 
is found that assortative mating by cultural status is more important 
than assortative mating by economic status, the economic dimen- 
sion of status homogamy is more important when people marry 
late, and economic status homogamy has increased between 1970 
and 1980 at the expense of cultural status homogamy. 


Whether measured by social class, occupational prestige, or level of edu- 
cation, there is quite a strong resemblance between the status positions 
of newlyweds (Hout 1982; Jacobs and Furstenberg 1986; Kalmijn 1991; 
Mare 1991). Assortative mating by status, or status homogamy for short, 
is usually explained in terms of the opportunities people have to meet 
someone of the same status, the involvement of “third parties” such as 
parents and friends in the selection process, and the preference of individ- 
uals who are choosing one another (Kalmijn 1991). Past research on 
status homogamy has been marked by debate about the exact nature of 
these individual preferences. Two hypotheses have been suggested: the 
matching hypothesis, which argues that people prefer to marry someone 
of similar status (Kerckhoff and Davis 1962; DiMaggio and Mohr 1985), 
and the competition hypothesis, which argues that people prefer to marry 
someone of high status (Elder 1969; Mare 1991). At the surface, the two 
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types of preferences lead to the same pattern of assortative mating. When 
people prefer someone of high status, high-status candidates are most 
likely to receive marriage proposals; proposers with high status are in 
the best position of having their offer accepted. Hence, the most attrac- 
tive spouses end up choosing among themselves, while the least attractive 
‚ spouses are essentially “stuck” with one another. Both matching and 
competition thus lead to a pattern of status similarity within marriage. 

If people's status positions are examined more closely, however, the 
two hypotheses have different implications. The matching hypothesis is 
based on the notion that similarity in long-term relationships ensures a 
common basis of conversation, provides confirmation of one's norms 
and values, and reduces friction within marriage that may arise from 
dissimilarity in tastes. Hence, this hypothesis is largely concerned with 
the cultural aspects of a person's status position. The competition hypoth- 
esis, in contrast, is based on the notion that the choice of a spouse is 
governed by the benefits of sharing the economic resources a partner 
brings to the marriage. In this scenario, the marriage market is governed 
by competition for economic resources. The question of whether match- 
ing or competition explains status homogamy can thus Ъе answered in 
part by disentangling the cultural and economic dimensions of status 
homogamy. 

In this study, I test the two hypotheses by examining the detailed 
occupations of recently married husbands and wives in the 1970 and 
1980 censuses. Inspired by Bourdieu's (1979) work on cultural capital 
and stratification in France, I use occupations to divide status character- 
istics into an economic dimension and a cultural dimension. Earlier Euro- 
pean studies have shown that these dimensions are imperfectly correlated 
(De Graaf, Ganzeboom, and Kalmijn 1989). Occupations such as manag- 
ers of manufacturing firms and financial sales representatives, for exam- 
ple, have high economic status but relatively low cultural status, whereas 
occupations like teachers and artists have high cultural status but low 
economic status. Because the occupational structure can be characterized 
as a two-dimensional hierarchy, detailed occupations provide an impor- 
tant—though certainly not exclusive—means by which cultural and eco- 
nomic factors in marriage choice can be separated empirically. 

I focus on occupations for two reasons. First, occupations provide 
more diverse kinds of information to the analyst of marriage patterns 
than do general indicators of status like education and socioeconomic 
status. While occupational homogamy has been studied extensively in 
the past, most authors focus on only four or five occupational groups 
(see, e.g., Hunt 1940; Centers 1949; Hope 1972; Hout 1982). These analy- 
ses provide important information on the major class divisions in society, 
but ignore a large amount of variability within groups. My study is 
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an improvement over previous analyses in that I focus on occupational 
selection in detail (marriage tables of 70 rows and columns). Second, it 
is difficult to find direct measures of both spouses’ cultural and economic 
characteristics at the time of marriage. DiMaggio and Mohr (1985) have 
shown that familiarity with high culture during high school is positively 
related to the education of the spouse one eventually marries. While their 
study is an innovative attempt to assess how cultural capital affects 
Spouse selection, their conclusions are tentative because measures of 
spouses' cultural characteristics were unavailable. Other studies exam- 
ined data on both husbands’ and wives’ participation in high culture, 
but focused on existing marriages rather than on newlyweds (De Graaf 
1991). While such studies have the advantage of analyzing both sides of 
the marriage, they cannot distinguish between partner selection on the 
one hand and adaptive socialization or spousal influence during marriage 
on the other. Under these conditions, occupations provide a suitable 
alternative. Census data have information on both spouses' occupations, 
and by limiting the sample to newlyweds we can examine their occupa- 
tions close to the time of marriage. 

The theoretical concern of my study lies in the way status boundaries 
in society are formed. Researchers in this field have traditionally followed 
the stratification literature by arguing that high correlations between the 
status positions of spouses are evidence of rigid stratification systems 
much in the same way that high correlations between fathers’ and sons’ 
Statuses reveal a lack of mobility (Hout 1982; Jones 1987; Ultee and 
Luijkx 1990). This interpretation implicitly assumes that the marriage 
market is governed by competition for scarce resources. Put differently, 
homogamy prevails because lower-status groups are denied the desired 
access to the intimate social circles of higher-status groups. If the choice 
of a spouse is driven by a tendency to seek cultural similarity, however, 
lower-status groups will be endogamous, not so much because they are 
denied access to higher groups, but primarily because they do not seek 
access to these groups in the first place (DiMaggio and Mohr 1985). In 
more general terms, marriage selection based on economic competition 
suggests that status-group closure in marriage is evidence of vertical ex- 
clusion, whereas selection based on cultural matching suggests that sta- 
tus-group closure is evidence of what has been called “self-elimination” 
(Lamont and Lareau 1988; Lamont 1992). Although direct evidence on 
the formation of status boundaries is difficult to obtain, studying assorta- 
tive mating by cultural and economic status provides a first step in this 
direction.? 

? Many years ago, E. O. Laumann (1966) raised a similar question in his study of 


social stratification in the Boston metropolitan area. Using subjective data on social 
distance and objective data on occupations, he found more support for the competition 
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THEORETICAL BACKGROUND AND HYPOTHESES 


Both sociologists and economists have traditionally seen the family as a 
unit that produces status, economic well-being, and offspring (Edwards 
1968; Becker 1981). Sociologists argue more explicitly that the family 
also produces what can be called “relational goods,” such as social con- 
firmation and affection. Marriage is beneficial because these goods can 
either not be produced individually (e.g., offspring and affection) or сат 
be produced more effectively in a collective fashion (e.g., status and 
economic well-being). Because economic and cultural resources play a 
central role in the production of marital goods, these characteristics are 
immediately relevant to the choice of a spouse as well. Who marries 
whom also depends on a range of social-psychological characteristics, 
such as need complementarity, compatibility in personality characteris- 
tics, and physical attractiveness, but since these factors are not strongly 
correlated with status, they are less relevant for explaining patterns of 
status homogamy. 


Economic Resources . 


When income is shared by the family members, people maximize their 
income by looking for spouses with the most attractive economic re- 
sources. The nature of this competition varies with the role women play 
in society. Microeconomic theories of assortative mating argue that when 
the gender gap in earnings is high, there will be an exchange between 
male economic resources and female resources in other respects (Becker 
1981). Assuming marriage is based on the benefits that stem from the 
division of paid and domestic labor in the household, the earnings disad- 
vantage of women in the labor market gives men a comparative advan- 
tage in paid labor, so that the wife's time is used more productively when 
it is spent on household labor. As a result, men and women are said to 
exchange paid and domestic labor resources. Sociologists have long made 
similar arguments about occupational prestige (Edwards 1968). Studies 
of the *marital mobility" of women, for example, argue that when 
women share equally in the status of the family, they have an incentive 
to look for men with prestigious occupations (Tyree and Treas 1974). 
These men, in turn, are willing to accept a spouse of lower prestige as 
long as the prestige of families in society depends primarily on men's 
occupations. In this perspective, marriage is sometimes regarded as an 
exchange of male occupational prestige and female qualities in other 


hypothesis (which he called the prestige hypothesis) than for the matching hypothesis 
(which he called the like-me hypothesis). 
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domains, such as high class origins (Rubin 1968) and physical attrac- 
tiveness (Stevens, Owens, and Schaefer 1990). 

When sex roles become more liberal, these forms of exchange begin to 
lose their meaning. Parallel to a rapid increase in female labor force 
participaticn in the last decades, there has been a shift in the nature of 
married women's work. Whereas in the past wives often worked on an 
irregular basis to supplement temporarily low incomes of their husbands, 
in contemporary society their work more often reflects an independent 
career choice. Changes in the nature of women's work have led several 
authors to believe that women's economic resources are becoming in- 
creasingly attractive to men (Davis 1984; Schoen and Wooldredge 1989; 
Mare 1991). The wife's human capital may facilitate the husband's access 
to networks that are helpful in his carzer, her earnings may subsidize his 
human capital investments, and the economic security she offers may 
lessen the need to settle for short-term career benefits, thereby increasing 
his opportunity to choose more attractive, long-term career objectives. 
If female labor outside the home гейгсіѕ women's individual desires to 
work rather than life-cycle-generated economic needs of the family, the 
prestige of the wife's occupation may also become increasingly important 
for the status of the family. As Kingsley Davis said in his essay on the 
sex-role revolution, ^In industrial societies, it used to be that a woman 
would be asked what her husband does for a living. Now increasingly, 
men are being asked what their wives do" (Davis 1984, p. 397). 

In sum, the economic perspective оп the family implies that in a society 
with traditional sex roles, women are competing among themselves for 
men with attractive economic resources, whereas men are competing for 
women with attractive resources in other domains. After the sex-role 
revolution, men are believed to compete for economically attractive 
women just as women have always competed for economically attractive 
men. Because economic competition in the marriage market has become 
more symmetrical, it has become more intense as well. 


Cultural Resources 


An alternative hypothesis about marriage selection is that people prefer to 
marry someone who is similar with respect to cultural resources. Cultural 
resources include a variety of values and behaviors, such as child-rearing 
values, political attitudes, cultural literacy, taste in art and music, and 
styles of speech. Because cultural resources govern the way people inter- 
act with each other, they are of particular importance for the production 
of relational goods, such as affection and social confirmation, in mar- 
riage. That people prefer cultural similarity in personal relationships has 
been confirmed in a range of experimental social-psychological studies. 
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Similarity of values and opinions leads to mutual confirmation of behav- 
ior and worldviews (Newcomb 1956; Byrne 1971), similarity of taste 
enlarges opportunities to participate in joint activities (Werner and Par- 
melee 1979), and similarity of knowledge creates a common basis for 
conversation, which enhances mutual understanding (Davis 1981). Al- 
though sociologists have primarily used social psychological theories of 
attraction to explain the development of friendships (Verbrugge 1977), 
these insights are obviously relevant for the choice of a spouse as well. 

In theory, the distinction between cuitural matching and economic 
competition can be challenged by positing that spouses compete for cul- 
tural resources just as they do for economic resources. This would be 
plausible if cultural capital could be “converted” into economic capital 
through the educational system (Bourdieu 1979). For example, people 
may have an incentive to search for a person who is engaged in high 
culture, either because this yields prestige in the community or because 
it helps one's children get ahead in school. Such arguments are not imme- 
diately plausible, however, because they ignore the interactional element 
of personal relationships. Large discrepancies in knowledge muddle the 
communication process and diverging values and worldviews reduce the 
amount of mutual confirmation people can obtain. In addition, one of 
the more salient characteristics separating people with different amounts 
of cultural capital is the way they speak and communicate (Bernstein 
1971). Strong differences in language codes hamper mutual understand- 
ing and may give both parties a feeling of estrangement in social inter- 
action. 


Occupations as Badges in the Marriage Market 


Searches on the marriage market generally involve considerable uncer- 
tainty about the long-term characteristics of a future. spouse (Oppenhei- 
mer 1988). Although a period of dating or cohabitation obviously reduces 
these uncertainties, the changes people experience as they get older can- 
not be predicted well in advance. Uncertainty is especially salient on the 
marriage market because having been married for a while and having 
been “productive” in marriage (e.g., by having children) may reduce 
one’s attractiveness to new marriage candidates after divorce. A common 
strategy of reducing uncertainty is to focus on characteristics that can be 
known with certainty and that provide clues of future resources. Charac- 
teristics that can be noticed without much difficulty are education, occu- 
pation, family background, and ethnicity. These attributes are not merely 
statistical proxies in the empirical study of homogamy, but “badges” 
that individuals wear to show others what kind of person they are. 
Spouse selection can thus be regarded as a filtering process (Goode 1964). 
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People first use proxies to reduce the ertire pool of candidates to a limited 
set of individuals and subsequently find their spouse by interacting within 
these homogeneous networks. The second part of the process is also the 
phase in which more psychological factors like love and need complemen- 
tarity come into play (Winch 1958). 

Of the various badges that are worn in the marriage market, occupa- 
tion is a particularly important one. The kind of work a person does 
serves as a mark of one's financial prospects; it tells us something about 
the kind of norms, values, and tastes a person will develop, and it func- 
tions as an indicator of the prestige one receives in the community (Trei- 
man 1977). Because so much of.contemporary daily life is organized 
around work, the kind of work prospective marriage partners do is also 
an important indicator of how their lite together will be organized (Op- 
penheimer 1988). While occupations have occasionally been criticized for 
being a weaker empirical predictor of values and lifestyles than educa- 
tional attainment (Davis 1982), such critiques typically depend on crude 
classifications of occupations. Detailec examinations of occupational ef- 
fects (Peterson and Simkus 1992; Porter 1967) generally show that occu- 
pational cultures do exist. More important, recent European studies have 
shown that when occupational status is disentangled into cultural and 
economic dimensions, it has important and differential effects on a range 
of lifestyles and values net of the influence of education (Bourdieu 1979; 
De Graaf et al. 1989). My study follows these earlier studies and uses 
the earnings levels of detailed occupations as measures of the economic 
resources of newlyweds; it uses the schooling levels of detailed occupa- 
tions as measures of newlyweds’ cultural resources. 

Occupations also have well-known limitations. First, it can be argued 
that the jobs women hold before marriage are unreliable or at least in- 
complete indicators of their social status (Rubin 1968). Many married 
women did not work for pay after marriage, and if they did, their occupa- 
tion would sometimes be different from the occupation they held before 
marriage. While this is a plausible criticism under conditions of tradi- 
tional sex roles, the rise in married women's labor force participation 
and the increasing age at marriage make it increasingly possible to say 
that both men and women are “known by their work." Second, life- 
course research has shown that the transition to adult economic and 
familial roles is a long and sometimes messy process (Rindfuss, Swice- 
good, and Rosenfeld 1987). For example, many teenagers and young 
adults hold jobs while in school, and such jobs tend to have little relation- 
ship with their ultimate occupation. In this case, prospective brides (or 
grooms) have better information on the future characteristics of their 
spouse than the occupational data suggest. Temporary and other mar- 
ginal forms of employment may also rontinue for a while after people 
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leave school. In this case, the stopgap nature of a man's job may truly re- 
flect uncertainty about his ultimate career destination (Oppenheimer 1988). 


Hypotheses 


Using the aforementioned measures of cultural and economic occupa- 
tional status, four hypotheses will be examined empirically. 

HYPOTHESIS 1.—If cultural matching is more important on the mar- 
riage market than is economic competition, we would expect similarity 
with respect to occupational schooling (cultural status) to be greater than 
similarity with vespect to occupational earnings (economic status). 

HYPOTHESIS 2.—If economic competition on the marriage market has 
increased over time, we would expect to find an increase in similarity 
with respect to occupational earnings without a corresponding increase 
in similarity with respect to occupational schooling. 

НУРОТНЕЗ1$ 3.—Insofar as partner choice is oriented toward tradi- 
tional sex roles within marriage, we may expect a trade-off between eco- 
nomic and cultural resources. More specifically, we would expect men 
with high occupational earnings to marry women with high occupational 
schooling (cultural status) more often than they marry women with high 
occupational earnings (economic status). 

HYPOTHESIS 4.—The relevance of occupation as a marker in the marriage 
market increases as people get older and gain experience in the labor market. 
Hence, we would expect both cultural and economic dimensions of occupa- 
tional homogamy to become more important over the individual life cycle. 


ANALYSES AND FINDINGS 


After developing a scale of cultural and economic occupational status, I 
examine the occupations of recently married couples in the 1970 and 
1980 censuses. I first describe the occupational marriage patterns in an 
exploratory fashion and subsequently use the empirically derived two- 
dimensional status scale in a series of log-linear models to test the four 
hypotheses. 


Two Dimensions of Occupational Status 


To develop scales of occupational status, I use data on the civilian labor 
force in the 1% public use microsamples of the 1970 and 1980 U.S. 
censuses. In each census, I combine the more than 400 occupational titles 
into 70 occupational groups. Detailed occupations are merged when they 
are roughly similar with respect to industry and type of work. Insofar as 
possible, I keep occupations separate that are similar in type of work but 
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different in earnings or education (e.g., postal clerks vs. other mail clerks, 
policemen vs. other protective service workers). Managerial and adminis- 
trative occupations are grouped on the basis of major industry because 
earnings differences within this group strongly depend on type of industry 
(e.g., managers of retail trade vs. managers of manufacturing compa- 
nies). Even though the detailed census classification has changed between 
1970 and 1980, the 70 occupational groups are reasonably comparable 
across censuses. 

I follow the spirit of Duncan’s original approach to scaling occupa- 
tions, but I separate the two ingredients that are combined in the conven- 
tional socioeconomic index of occupations (Duncan 1961; Stevens and 
Cho 1985). The earnings of the workers in an occupation provide a mea- 
sure of a person's economic status position, and the levels of schooling 
of the workers in an occupation are an indicator of a person's cultural 
status position. Because occupations vary in age composition (Kaufman 
and Spilerman 1982), the relationship between occupational earnings and 
schooling is downwardly biased. Occupations with many young workers, 
such as food service workers, tend to have low earnings due to well- 
known life-cycle effects on earnings, but relatively high levels of educa- 
tion due to the historical increase in schooling. I therefore standardized 
all measures for age by regressing years of schooling completed and the 
natural logarithm of annual earnings on a set of dummy variables for 
detailed occupations and a second-order polynomial specification of age. 
The scale scores are the earnings and education levels of each occupation 
as predicted by these individual-level regressions. Scales are constructed 
for the male and female civilian labor force separately.? 

Figure 1 presents the cultural and economic occupational status scales 
for the male labor force. As can be seen from the scatterplot, the two 
measures are imperfectly correlated (7 — .74). All administrators and 
managers, except those in retail trade, have high earnings but relatively 
low levels of schooling, whereas most occupations in the educational and 
cultural sectors have relatively low earnings and high levels of schooling 
' (teachers, artists, social workers, and writers). Physicians rank highest 
on both dimensions, while legal specialists take second place in both. 


3 Regressions are run separately for the 1970 and 1980 census. The final scale is 
the average of the two. Earnings refer to annual income from wages, salary, and 
self-employment in the calendar year before the census. Persons with zero earnings 
are excluded. I did not take into account weeks and hours worked because the eco- 
nomic status scale is intended to reflect an individual’s overall expected economic 
position in society, which is affected by labor supply. Occupational earnings are 
defined as the expected annual earnings for men and women who are in the middle 
of their career (men and women 40 years old). Occupational schooling is defined 
similarly. 
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The scatterplot confirms Bourdieu's (1979) work on France and work by 
De Graaf et al. (1989) on the Netherlands, which have shown that the 
occupational structure consists of two, partially independent hierarchies: 
a cultural and an economic status ladder. Bourdieu also argues that the 
two dimensions of status are primarily distinct at the top, and he even 
speaks of two mutually exclusive French elites: a cultural elite consisting 
of occupants of the educational system and the arts, and an economic 
elite consisting of occupants of the higher positions in business, industry, 
and trade. My scales show that this is generally true for the stratification 
system in the United States as well. For professional, technical, manage- 
rial, and administrative occupations, the Pearsonian correlation between 
cultural and economic status is .46; for lower-level occupations it is .69. 
While the dimensions overlap the least at the top, there are also exam- 
ples of disparities between cultural and economic status in the middle 
of the hierarchy. Most service occupations and retail sales workers are 
relatively high on the cultural dimension, whereas foremen, and crafts- 
men in metal and printing industries, are relatively high on the economic 
dimension. The low earnings of food and personal service workers are 
probably due to the fact that many of these workers work part-time. 
That manufacturing workers have higher earnings than other, similarly 
educated occupations in part reflects the higher degrees of unionization 
in these industries. The scatterplot for the female labor force looks fairly 
similar, but the correlation between the two dimensions is somewhat 
lower (r = .67).* Full occupational scores are available upon request. 


Data and Measurement 


To analyze occupational homogamy, I examine the cross-classification of 
husbands’ and wives’ detailed occupations. The analysis is limited to 
married persons between the ages of 16 and 34 who live together and 
have been married for about two years (two-year marriage cohorts).5 By 
focusing on recently married couples, my estimates will not be affected 
by the influence that spouses may have on each other's career during 


* The correlation between male and female characteristics of occupations is .98 for 
the cultural dimension and .91 for the economic dimension. That the two cross-sex 
correlations are different suggests that if everyone were to marry within his or her 
occupation (which is impossible in practice), the cultural dimension of homogamy 
would be stronger than the economic dimension. Because this may artificially affect 
my comparisons, I also fitted models based on male status scales for both husbands 
and wives. The findings from these analyses were essentially the same. 


5 Because census data do not provide information on the exact dates of birth and 
"marriage, I selected couples in which the wife's age at the time of the census is at 
most two years higher than her age at marriage. 
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marriage. Limiting the sample to newlyweds also rules out bias that 
may arise from attrition through separation and divorce. Because second 
and later marriages tend to have different levels of homogamy than first 
marriages (Jacobs and Furstenberg 1986), the sample is limited to men 
and women who married for the first time. 

In each census, people who were at work at the time of the census: 
reported the occupation they had in the week prior to the census. Persons 
who were unemployed at that time but worked in the past and persons 
not in the labor force who worked at some point in the decade preceding 
the census reported their last occupation. While the labor force participa- 
tion of married women was still on the low side in the 1970s, throughout 
this century the employment of single women has been about as high as 
that of single men (Sweet and Bumpass 1987, p. 73). Since I focus on 
recently married women, those who quit their job upon entering marriage 
are included in the labor reserve and report the occupation they had 
before marriage. This approach is an improvement over previous studies 
of occupational homogamy, most of which excluded large numbers of— 
predominantly female—homemakers (Hout 1982). 

The drawback of focusing on newlyweds is that some persons never 
worked before marriage (about 10% of the women and 595—796 of the 
men). Additional analyses show that persons who never worked marry 
at an earlier age, and are more likely to marry while in school or soon - 
after finishing school. Women who never worked are also more likely 
than others to marry men who never worked. We could regard these 
persons as homemakers or assign them a general status score based on 
their education, but this probably would have little differential effect on 
the two forms of occupational homogamy. While husbands and wives 
who marry early tend to be more similar with respect to education (Mare 
1991), there are no immediate reasons to believe that those who never 
worked would be more similar with respect to economic status than with 
respect to cultural status (or vice versa). With the data at hand, however, 
it is not possible to assess the direction and extent of this bias directly. 
The best alternative is to obtain indirect information on possible biases 
by examining the importance of life-cycle factors for persons who do 
have occupational data. 


A Description of Occupational Marriage Selection 


Which occupations are most endogamous? And which occupations inter- 
marry most often? Using the pooled 1970 and 1980 marriage tables, I 


ё Because census data do not contain information on unmarried couples, mutual in- 
fluence’or adaptive socialization during a period of cohabitation before marriage can- 
not be taken into account. 
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present in table 1 the percentages of husbands and wives who marry 
within their occupation. Overall, few people marry within their group 
(696), but this is largely a consequence of the detailed nature of the 
classification. Because occupation-specific percentages are strongly af- 
fected by the relative size of an occupational group, I also present odds 
ratios. In the present application, odds ratios are defined as the ratio of 
the odds that a person with a given occupation marries within rather 
than outside the group to the odds that a person with another occupation 
marries a person with that specific occupation. The higher this ratio, the 
stronger the degree of endogamy. Odds ratios are an appealing measure 
of endogamy because they are not affected by the relative size of the 
group under consideration. 

The highest levels of in-marriage are observed for professional and 
technical occupations, and within this group, lawyers, religious workers, 
physicians, and college teachers are most endogamous. Managers and 
administrators are the second most endogamous group, while sales and 
clerical workers are the least endogamous. Next to differences in odds 
ratios between major occupational groups, we observe substantial varia- 
tion within major groups. 

It is often presumed that people tend to marry within their occupation 
because they meet their spouse at work. Whether the workplace fosters 
endogamy largely depends on the extent to which the workplace is segre- 
gated by sex and (detailed) occupation. Table 1 shows that there are 
sharp sex differences in occupation-specific in-marriage percentages, and 
most of these are consistent with what we would expect given the occupa- 
tional segregation of young men and women. For example, 4196 of male 
school teachers marry a teacher, but only 1696 of female school teachers 
do so. Lawyers show the opposite pattern: 47% of female lawyers are 
married to lawyers, whereas only 12% of male lawyers are married within 
their group. Whether endogainy is also affected by the occupational het- 
erogeneity of the workplace is more difficult to assess, although some 
cases provide supportive evidence. Postal clerks, for example, are the 
most endogamous clerical occupation, and policemen are the most endog- 
amous. service occupation. Both groups tend to work in occupationally 
less heterogeneous settings than other clerical and service workers. The 
highly endogamous marriage choices of farm laborers probably reflect a 
mixture of workplace effects on the one hand and more general con- 
straints such as rural isolation on the other. 

Because, in general, few people marry within their group, it is instruc- 
tive to examine which occupations intermarry. From my theoretical per- 
spective, lawyers and physicians are a particularly interesting case be- 
cause if they intermarry, they cannot “match” on the two dimensions 
simultaneously (unless lawyers marry teachers). As table 2 shows, the 
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PERCENTAGE OF NEWLYWEDS MARRIED WITHIN OCCUPATION 


























HUSBANDS WIVES 
— —— Odds 
OCCUPATION 96 N % N Ratio 
Professional/technical: 
Legal specialists ................................ 11.9 294 47.3 74 166.5 
Religious specialists ... e 3.9 128 27.8 18 150.9 
Physicians ............ eene 7.1 ^ 294 28.4 74 69.7 
College teachers ........... ине 10.3 339 18.1 193 34.9 
Physical scientists .............................. 5.0 322 15.0 107 27.6 
"Therapists: „а: ины 10.8 148 5.6 287 21.5 
Social scientists .................. esee 2.5 121 4.9 61 21.1 
Social and recreation workers .............. 10.8 192 6.2 340 18.4 
Computer specialists ............... ... 5.9 523 15.0 207 17.1 
Writers and librarians ... 7.0. 157 4.5 245 15.5 
Artists „ан vs 7.7 440 10.1 338 13.1 
School teachers .................. eese 41.3 1,374 16.1 3,520 10.5 
Engineers... reote e rate МА 1.4 1,282 21.2 85 10.0. 
Accountants iciaeaie Ai a eak 4.7 663 8.5 364 7.0 
Nurses and health technicians .............. 26.0 400 4.3 2,442 6.9 
Technicians ................ een 4.0 1,706 12.2 566 3.9 
Miscellaneous professionals ................. .0 104 .0 26 .0 
Managers/administrators: 
Farm managers ............. 4.7 531 62.5 40 157.6 
Construction managers .... T .6 173 16.7 6 56.1 
Public administrators ......................... 3.2 157 6.9 72 23.6 
Communications utilities ..................... 2.2 139 5.6 54 20.8 
Wholesale trade managers ................... 8 238 4.3 46 9.3 
Finance managers ............................. 4.0 556 8.3 265 8.1 
Personnel workers ............................. 3.0 230 3.6 194 8.1 
Manufacturing managers .................... 1.7 519 7.8 115 8.0 
Retail sales managers 4.5 1,277 13.2 438 5.9 
Professional services 2.5 317 3.3 239 5.4 
Sales/clerical: 
Postal clerks м.а a 2.0 254 6.7 75 13.8 
Other mail clerks we 1:7 116 1.3 150 5.7 
Sales and clerical supervisors ............... 3.7 622 5.9 388 5.0 
Public relations workers ..................... 9 114 1.2 81 5.3 
File and library clerks ........................ 8.4 203 1.9 903 4.9 
Adjusters and investigators ................. 3.4 320 2.6 -431 4.0 
Retail sales workers .................. 15.7 1,663 5.3 4,886 3.9 
Financial sales representatives .... 2.1 703 5.4 279 3.9 
Information clerks/receptionists ............ 7.3 137 1.0 1,021 3.7 
Other sales representatives .................. 1.2 953 6.4 171 3.5 
Telephone operators .......................... 3.7 27 2 544 3.4 
. Distribution clerks .................... 6 3.3 1,237 6.9 594 2.9 
Office machine operators .................... 1.5 266 1.4 294 2.5 
Administrative support clerks .............. 14.7 675 2.6 3,744 2.1 
Financial clerks .......................... es. 7.4 366 1.2 2,241 1.6 


Secretaries ......... eese 20.6 97 3 7,568 1.4 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 


СЄ 
HUSBANDS WIVES 


OCCUPATION % N % N Ratio 
Crafts: 










Printing crafts .................................. 1.6 370 4.9 123 6.7 
Auto mechanics ................................ .2 1,232 14.3 14 6.4 
Metal crafts ..................................... 5 842 9.3 43 5.8 
Forenien ао pie dex: 1.0 1,085 8.5 130 4.1 
Miscellaneous craftsmen ..................... 2.4 1,198 8.7 332 3.8 
Other mechanics ............................... 6 1,967 13.6 81 3.7 
Construction crafts ............................ 4 3,595 23.1 65 3.7 
Operatives: 
Textile operatives ............... 34.8 319 7.5 1,478 18.2 
Metal machine operatives 2.4 908 12.0 184 7.3 
Material moving operatives .... 3 973 9.4 32 5.1 
Hand working operatives ....... 6.0 1,658 10.3 965 3.4 
Inspectors and testers ......................... 2.6 464 3.1 386 3.4 
Transport operatives .......................... 7 2,328 13.1 122 3.0 
Other machine operatives ................... 7.0 2,897 15.3 1,317 3.0 
Laborers: 
Farm laborers .................................. 13.0 631 29.0 283 35.3 
Construction laborers ......................... 6 947 20.7 29 13.1 
Agricultural laborers .......................... 1.3 449 5.9 102 6.7 
Miscellaneous laborers ........................ 2.8 1,753 14.7 333 4.7 
Freight and stock handlers ... ых .3 630 5.3 38 4.2 
Baggers and packagers ....................... 2.6 643 2.6 664 2.0 
Service workers: : 
Policemen and firemen ....................... 1.0 668 30.4 23 31.6 
Private household workers .................. 12.5 16 5 419 16.4 
Health service workers ....................... 18.9 217 2.3 1,763 6.3 
Cleaners. «siens OR es URN ce 5.8 852 8.6 573 5.5 





five female occupations that are most frequently married to physicians 
consist of a mixture of occupations that are high in economic status but 
low in cultural status (trade managers), occupations that are high in 
cultural status and relatively low in economic status (college teachers), 
and occupations that are high in both respects (lawyers). A clearer picture 
forms when we examine who marries a female physician. Of all male 
occupations, college teachers and social scientists are most likely to be 
married to a female physician. Since both groups rank high in the cultural 
hierarchy but fairly low in the economic status ladder, similarity with 
regard to cultural status seems to play a more important role in marriage 
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TABLE 2 


PERSONS Most FREQUENTLY MARRIED TO LAWYERS, PHYSICIANS, MANAGERS, 
AND SCHOOL TEACHERS 










































Women Married to Physicians (%) Men Married to Physicians (%) 
Wholesale trade managers ........... 4.3 College teachers ................ 1.2 
Physical scientists ...................... 3.7 Social scientists ..................... 8 
College teachers ........................ 3.6 Health technicians ..................... 8 
Мате ceci tenis 3.4 Receptionists ............................ 7 
ве 3.4 Therapists ..................- 7 

All wives ........................... .6 АП husbands 2 

Women Married to Lawyers (%) Men Married to Lawyers (%) 
Social scientists ......................... 6.3 Physical scientists ...................... 9 
Public administrators .... 4.9 Mail clerks 9 
Finance managers ........ .... 4.9 Physicians m Nr 
Writers ................. ... 4.5 Public administrators .................. 6 
Therapists ....... ee 4.5 Sales supervisors ....................... 2 

All wives ........................... .6 All husbands ...................... 2 

Women Married to Managers (96) Men Married to School Teachers (96) 
Communications managers .......... 9:3. < Lawyers derer Dex utens 22.1 
Public administrators .................. 8.3 Professional service managers ....... 21.8 
Personnel specialists ................... 8.2 Therapists .............. een 21.6 
Professionals (misc.) ................... T4 c Сету: unguem 20.3 
Public relations specialists 7.4 Professionals (misc.) ... ... 20.2 

АП wives .......... eene 3.1 All husbands .....................- 7.4 








Nore.—Managers are limited to manufacturing, finance, construction, and wholesale trade. 


selection than similarity with regard to economic status. The groups most 
likely to marry male lawyers are social scientists, public administrators, 
finance managers, and writers (see table 2). 

It is also interesting to examine who marries female school teachers, a 
cultural status group with low earnings, and who marries managers of 
manufacturing, finance, construction, and wholesale trade, a high eco- 
nomic status group with comparatively little schooling. The list of female 
occupations marrying male managers points to economic rather than cul- 
tural similarity (personnel specialists, public relations workers, and com- 
munications managers). The list of male occupations that most often 
marry female school teachers, on the other hand, is characterized by 
either high status in both dimensions (lawyers and professional service 
managers) or by high cultural and low economic status (religious workers 
and therapists). 
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LOG-LINEAR ANALYSIS OF OCCUPATIONAL MARRIAGE 
SELECTION 


Log-linear models of scaled association are frequently used to analyze 
association in square: contingency tables with ordered categories (Good- 
man 1979). I rely on multidimensional extensions of these models intro- 
duced by Hout (1984). The set af n;; observed counts in the 4,900 (70 х 
70) combinations of husband's (i) and wife's (j) occupation can be re- 
garded as arising from a multinomial sampling distribution with E(nij) 
= mj; It is plausible to assume that m; is a function of differential 
opportunity on the one hand and mutual selection preferences on the 
other. With differential opportunity I refer to effects that stem from the 
relative size of male and female occupations in the marriage table. With 
selection preferences, I refer to people's preferences to marry within the 
group (endogamy) and their preferences to marry occupations that are 
close to them when marrying outside the group (homogamy). 

To formulate a log-linear model, I first define a set of variables: X; is 
a vector оғ dichotomous variables referring to husbands’ occupation (X; 
= 1 when husband's occupation is i; X; = 0 otherwise); Y; is a vector 
of dichotomous variables referring to wife's occupation (Y; — 1 when 
wife's occupation is j; Y; — 0 otherwise); C; and C ; represent the cultural 
status scores for male and female occupations; E; and E; represent the 
economic status scores for male and female occupations; and P is a di- 
chotomous variable indicating whether the occupational combination is 
endogamous (P = 1 if i = j; P = 0 otherwise). The model can now be 
defined as 


70 70 
In(m;;) = > aX; + 2 oj Y; + yP+ y°PE, + ҮРС, 


i=l ј=1 
+ 8E;E; + 8°С,С,. 


The a parameters adjust for the marginal distributions and take into 
account that marriage selection depends on the relative size of male and 
female occupations in the table. The y parameters model occupational 
endogamy. Following Hout (1984), y can be called a "general endog- 
amy" parameter; it measures the overall degree of in-marriage. Parame- 
ters у“ and *y* can be called “scaled endogamy" parameters and measure 
how the strength of endogamy varies along the cultural and the economic 
status dimensions." The 8 parameters, which can be called “scaled asso- 


" To simplify the model, I averaged the male and female scores in the interaction 
effects with P. Thus C, represents the averaze cultural status score, and E, represents 
the average economic status score. 
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ciation” parameters, model occupational homogamy. The ò parameter 
measures how cultural status differences affect the degree of intermar- 
riage while controlling for economic differences between occupations. 
Similarly, the 8^ parameter measures how economic status differences 
affect the degree of intermarriage while controlling for cultural differ- 
ences between occupations. 'To assess which of the two status factors are 
stronger impediments to intermarriage, I transformed all status scales 
into scores with zero mean and unit variance.* 

The model above can be interpreted by considering the odds ratios in 
the 2 X 2 subtables composed of rows (i) and (і + d) and columns (j) 
and (j + d) in the larger table. Because of the presence of endogamy 
parameters, we need to distinguish 2 X 2 tables that do not involve 
diagonal cells (і з j) from subtables that do (i = 7). I first discuss the 
former case. Compare the odds of marrying a woman with status C; + 
C, rather than C; for two men who are C, points apart (all parties have 
equal scores on Е;). The easier it is for a man to marry up the scale, 
compared to how easy that is for a “lower” man, the stronger the associa- 
tion in the subtable, and the less intermarriage (or more homogamy) 
across distance С; (Men and women can be interchanged.) Based on the 
above model, the logarithm of this odds ratio is defined as 

9, = i "Ct a6 + af Pt aj _ òC} foris j. 
Mij + ay Mij 
The association in this 2 X 2 subtable is a direct function of the squared 
distance and the 8^ parameter. In other words, 5° measures the degree 
of homogamy for one unit of distance along С; 

Subtables that involve diagonal cells have a different interpretation. 
For the 2 X 2 subtable of teachers and lawyers, for example, we can 
compute the ratio of the odds that a lawyer marries a lawyer (rather than 
a teacher), to the odds that a teacher marries a lawyer (rather than a 
teacher). If lawyers and teachers are C, points apart, and assuming they 
have equal scores on E; this odds ratio is defined as, 


Mi; ; Im, з 
0, = 1n 26 * 0 —6* 41 BCL + 2y + YC; + С, 
2 n жү + ay Mii d y ү i ita) 
+ (Essa + E;). 


Hence, intermarriage between two occupational groups is not only af- 
fected by association parameters, but also by endogamy parameters. If 


5 Scores are standardized for occupations, not for individuals. The use of unweighted 
scores guarantees that association coefficients are independent of the marginal distri- 
butions (Becker and Clogg 1989). 
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the last three terms in the above equation are positive, the association in 
subtables involving the diagonal is stronger than the association in sub- 
tables that do not involve the diagonal. This degree of “inertia” consists 
of two parts, a general degree of endogamy, В, and a degree of endogamy 
that depends on the cultural and economic status scores of the occupa- 
tions involved. 

Because the marriage tables contain 4,900 cells, they are quite sparse. 
About half of the cells are empty and the ratio of cases to cells is between 
4:1 and 5:1. As a result, any conventional measure of fit is biased. While 
it is still valid to compare likelihood-ratio chi-square values across models 
if the difference in the number of degrees of freedom is small (Fienberg 
1985, p. 176), concern remains as ta whether my estimates are reliable. 
Zero cells are assumed to have nonzero expected counts because every 
combination can occur in principle. In reality, there may be some varia- 
tion in the counts of the observed empty cells, but sparse multinomials do 
not contain information on this variazion (Bishop, Fienberg, and Holland 
1989). A way of distinguishing observed zero counts from one another is 
to use other data. In the present context, the marriage table for all mar- 
ried couples, regardless of marital duration and marriage order, provides 
useful infarmation because it contains few empty cells. About 10% of the 
cells in the full table are empty and the ratio of cases to cells is between 
50:1 and 60:1. Rather than adding a small positive constant to each cell, 
as is common practice in the literature, I fit models on so-called smoothed 
multinomials, that is, a combination of the original table and the mar- 
riage table for all couples in the particular census. The tables are added 
using a weighting scheme suggested by Bishop et al. (1989, pp. 401—2). 
The relative weight of the external cell probabilities in the combined 
tables is about .10. Bishop et al. (1989) show that estimates of the cell 
counts in these smoothed multinomizls can be regarded as pseudo-Bayes 
estimates.° Likelihood-ratio chi-square statistics (С?) and Bayesian infor- 
mation coefficients (BICs) are presented in table 3. The BICs measure 
how plausible the model is independent of sample size (Raftery 1986). 
Saturated models have a BIC of 0, and the more negative the score, the 
better the model.!° 


? The relative weight of the external cell probabilities is generally lower when the 
dissimilarity between the probabilities of the original and the external table is greater. 
Smoothed counts are defined as s; = N/(N + К) x (mi; + Kr), where m;; are the 
original counts, r;; are the cell probabilities of the external table, and К = (№? — 
Zmi)X(m; — Nv,;) (see Bishop et al. 1989, рр. 401-2). 

10 Models are estimated in SPSS-loglinear, which uses a Newton-Raphson algorithm 
to obtain maximum-likelihood estimates. 
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TABLE 3 


LoG-LINEAR MODELS OF OCCUPATIONAL MARRIAGE SELECTION 











1970 COHORT 1980 COHORT 
MODEL AND DESCRIPTION df L, BIC 5 L, BIC 8 
A, independence ............... 4,761 9,452 —38,423 ... 9,904 —38,328 
B, SEI homogamy ............ 4,760 6,135 —41,730 35.1 6,703 -—41,518 32.3 
C, Two-dimensional homo- 
Бату .......................... 4,759 5,217 — 42,638 44.8 6,149  —42,063 37.9 


D, С + general endogamy 4,758 4,544  —43,301 51.9 4,996 —43,206 49.6 
E, D + linear variation in 


endogamy .................... 4,756 4,536 —43,288 52.0 4,977 —43,204 49.7 
F, D + quadratic variation 

in endogamy ................. 4,754 4,483 —43,322 52.6 4,970 -43,191 49.8 
С, С + occupation-specific 

endogamy .................... 4,689 4,148  —43,003 56.1 4,531 —42,972 54.3 
H, D + exchange of status 4,756 4,515 —43,310 52.2 4,936 —43,245 50.2 
N КООГА e A eu e alo d RUM 23,288 25,115 





NOTE.— See text for explanation of models; 8 = 100 x (L4 — L?)/LÀ. 


Cultural and Economic Dimensions of Occupational Hamogamy 


The two-dimensional homogamy model (model C) explains 45% of the 
С? under the model of independence in 1970 and 38% of the С? under 
independence in 1980, confirming that both marriage cohorts are charac- 
terized by strong degrees of occupational homogamy. To assess the valid- 
ity of using a two-dimensional specification, I compare model C to an 
*SEI homogamy" model. An SEI model is obtained by replacing the 
two association coefficients by a single association coefficient that is based 
on the average cultural and economic status scores (model B). By averag- 
ing the scores, model B essentially assumes cultural and economic effects 
are equal and thus becomes a special case of model C. Table 3 shows 
that the G? of the SEI model is significantly higher, indicating poorer fit, 
while the BIC is less negative, showing that the SEI model is a less 
' plausible model given the data. In other words, occupational homogamy 
can be described in a parsimonious way by two different dimensions of 
status. 

To compare the relative importance of cultural and economic status 
homogamy, I present parameter estimates of model C in the first column 
of table 4. Both scaled association coefficients are positive and statisti- 
cally significant. Since the two sets of status scores are standardized, the 
coefficients can be compared directly. In both years, the coefficient of 
cultural status association is stronger than the coefficient of economic 
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TABLE 4 


PARAMETER ESTIMATES OF OCCUPATIONAL MARRIAGE SELECTION 

















Model C Model D Model F 
1970 Cohort: 
Economic homogamy .......:............ -105 (.015) .094 (.015) .076 (.016) 
Cultural homogamy -570 (.011) .516 (.011) .517 (.012) 
General endogamy m .934 (.033) .684 (.061) 
Endogamy by 
economic status ........................ en ed .148 (.069) 
(economic status)’ s -— Dus .091 (.036) 
cultural status .................... T meh TONES —.220 (.047) 
(cultural status)? .209 (.035) 
1980 Cohort: 
Economic homogamy .................... .159 (.012) .121 (.011) .113 (.013) 
Cultural homogamy ...................... .485 (.011) .442 (.012) .442 (.012) 
General endogamy ....................... жа 1.188 (.031) 1.159 (.047) 
Endogamy by 
economic status ........................ T Ses .228 (.053) 
(economic status) ..................... ed ix — .020 (.027) 
cultural status .....................-ss. EM d nte —.166 (.049) 
(cultural status)’ ........... ee er ist d .090 (.035) 
Change between 1970 and 1980: 
Economic homogamy .................... +.054 (.019) +.027 (.019) +.037 (.021) 
Cultural homogamy ...................... —.085 (.016) | —.074(.016) | —.076 (.017) 
General endogamy ....................... EMEN +.254 (.045) +.475 (.077) 
Endogamy by 
economic status ........................ + .080 (.087) 
(economic status) ..................... —.111 (.045) 
cultural status ............. eese iv элеу +.054 (.068) 
(cultural status)? ....................... NADA fg —.119 (.049) 





NOTE.— Nos. in parentheses are estimated SEs. 


status association. Due to the strong positive correlation between the 
two dimensions of status, the estimates are negatively correlated and 
the standard error of their difference will be large. A Z-test against the 
hypothesis of equality, however, is statistically significant at the 196 level, 
confirming that cultural homogamy is indeed stronger (Z — 20.7 in 1970 
and 16.6 in 1980). 

How have the two dimensions of homogamy changed between 1970 
and 1980? In 1980, the cultural dimension of homogamy still dominates, 
but the economic status association coefficient has increased significantly 
whereas the cultural status association coefficient has decreased. Since 
the overall degree of association, as measured by the SEI coefficient, has 
decreased somewhat (from .76 in 1970 to .66 in 1980), we can conclude 
that the increase in economic status as a factor in marriage choice has 
come at the expense of the cultural dimension of homogamy. 
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Because the samples are large, statistical significance is a limited guide 
in evaluating the strength of these results. As a substantive criterion, I 
calculate expected odds ratios under model C. Odds ratios in model C 
measure the odds that a high-status man marries up in status, relative to 
the odds that a lower-status man marries up. The odds ratio of bridging a 
cultural status distance of 1 SD in 1980 is 1.62 (e**5). One standard 
deviation represents the difference between college teachers and ac- 
countants, for example. For bridging a cultural status difference of 2 
SDs, the odds ratio is 6.96, which is already quite strong (e** 555). For 
crossing an economic status distance of 1 SD, the distance between engi- 
neers and college teachers, for example, the odds ratio is 1.17, reflecting 
almost no association. The association increases to 1.89 for 2 SDs of 
economic status distance. While both types of association are substan- 
tively important, the cultural dimension clearly dominates. When con- 
sidering marrying across cultural and economic distances simulta- 


neously, we can simply multiply the odds ratios or add their logarithms 
(e 485 * 159). 


Occupational Endogamy 


The homogamy model assumes that marriage patterns are a function of 
the distances between groups, regardless of where in the table these dis- 
tances are bridged. To assess if intermarriage becomes less common when 
moving away from the diagonal, I add a general endogamy parameter 
to model C. Table 4 shows that there is a significant degree of endogamy 
in the marriage table, and this has increased between 1970 and 1980. To 
assess whether endogamy varies across occupations, I compare the fit 
of a model for general endogamy (model D) to the fit of a model for 
occupation-specific endogamy, which includes a single endogamy param- 
eter for each occupation (model G). The difference in G? between these 
models represents the variation in endogamy and is statistically signifi- 
cant in both years (396 in 1970 and 465 in 1980, both with a loss of 69 
dfs). When relying on BICs, however, we see that the occupation-specific 
model is a slightly poorer representation of the data than the general 
endogamy model. 

To assess whether occupation-specific differences in endogamy are a 
function of cultural and economic status, I include interaction effects of 
endogamy and cultural and economic status (model E), and interaction 
effects of endogamy and squared economic and cultural status scores 
(model F). Model E assumes that endogamy parameters (in logarithmic 
form) change in a linear fashion with status, model F allows this relation- 
ship to be parabolic. Only a small part of the occupational variation in 
endogamy can be explained by the interaction effects of status and en- 
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dogamy (1596 in 1970 and 695 in 1980). The quadratic model (model 
F) fits better than the linear model, but the BIC shows that this is only 
true in 1970. Parameters of model F are presented in the third column 
of table 4. 

The effects of economic status and squared economic status are posi- 
tive. Hence, the degree of endogamy becomes stronger when people move 
up on the economic status ladder. One interpretation of this finding lies 
in the nature of the selection process. Strictly speaking, the logic of com- 
petition implies that those at the top are proposed to by everyone beneath 
them in the hierarchy, while they themselves cannot compete for spouses 
with higher-status positions. In essence, although they are in great de- 
mand they can only settle for people like themselves. As a result, it is 
possible that they develop strategies of enclosure that prevent them from 
marrying down. For people at the bottom of the status hierarchy, enclo- 
sure strategies would only prevent them from marrying up, which may 
explain why closure there is less important. 

Table 4 further indicates that the effect of cultural status is negative 
while the effect of squared cultural status is positive. According to model 
F, the minimum level of endogamy occurs for occupations with a cultural 
status score of .526 in 1970 and .941 in 1980. Because most occupations 
have cultural status scores in the — 1.5— 4-2.5 range, this indicates that 
groups in or just above the middle of the cultural hierarchy are less closed 
than groups at the top and bottom of the cultural hierarchy. It is not 
entirely clear how to interpret this U-shaped pattern, except by reference 
to "edge" effects (Marsden 1988). Because persons at the extremes of 
the distribution have a smaller pool to choose from, they may be more 
compelled to choose within their group. Given the modest improvements 
in-fit, however, the relationship between the closure of an occupational 
group and its cultural or economic status is not exactly strong. 


Exchange of Cultural and Economic Occupational Status? 


Thus far, competition has been defined as the tendency to search for a 
spouse with high economic resources. Several authors have suggested 
that when sex roles are traditional, competition in the marriage market 
may take the form of an exchange between male economic resources and 
female domestic resources, physical attractiveness, or high class back- 
ground. The exchange hypothesis can also be applied to women's cultural 
resources. Given the importance of cultural capital for styles of consump- 
tion in the home and leisure activities (Bourdieu 1979), and considering 
the strong effect of parental cultural capital on children's educational 
attainment (De Graaf 1986), cultural resources can be regarded as a 
domestic resource for which men would compete. To evaluate whether 
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women are more likely to marry up in economic status when they have 
more favorable cultural status characteristics, I consider the following 
model, 


70 70 
шт) = У aX; + > aY, + yP + WEE, + WC;C; 


i21 j=1 
+ “ЕС; + n"C;E;. 


The model above can be interpreted by considering the odds of marrying 
a man of economic status E; + E, as opposed to marrying a man of 
status E; (with the same cultural status). Compare the odds for women 

‘with different cultural status positions and similar economic positions. 
An exchange can be said to occur when a woman of cultural status C; 
+ C, has more chance of marrying up in economic status than a woman 
of cultural status C; The ratio of these odds, according to the model, is 
(in logarithmic form) n E, Ca. Hence, a positive т indicates that 
women offer their cultural status in exchange for men's economic status. 
If n“ is negative, women’s cultural status can be seen as a handicap in 
finding a man of high economic status. To be complete, the model also 
includes the reverse exchange (т). Note that since all scales are stan- 
dardized, marital mobility is conceptualized in relative terms. 

Adding the two covariates to model D leads to a modest improvement 
in fit (model H, table 3). The coefficients, however, are small, and the 
opposite of what we would expect. The estimate of т is — .080 in 1970 
and —.076 in 1980, whereas the estimate of n is .030 in 1970 and .088 
in 1980. This suggests that there are no clear trade-offs between women's 
cultural resources and men's economic resources. On the contrary, hav- 
ing high cultural status seems to be somewhat of a handicap for women 
in the competition for men of high economic status. Alternatively, one 
can interpret the unexpected negative value of т“ as evidence that high 
economic status serves as a handicap in the search for women of high 
cultural status. 


Life-Cycle Variation in Assortative Mating by Occupation 


Since young men and women often work at jobs that have little relation 
to their adult careers, we would expect that occupation becomes a more 
important factor in the marriage market as people gain experience in the 
labor market. In tables 5 and 6, I examine the role of life-cycle stage by 
comparing couples who married shortly after leaving school to couples 
who married long after they left school. Previous analyses of homogamy 
have shown that people who marry while in school or shortly after leav- 
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TABLE 5 


Frr oF LoG-LINEAR MODELS BY TIME SINCE LEAVING SCHOOL 


T —— M —————— ———————————————À 


Cohort and Model * Two Years "Three-Six Years = Seven Years 
1970 Cohort: 

— 39,146 — 37,529 

— 40,540 — 38,242 

— 40,760 — 38,372 

9,084 4,630 

— 39,259 — 37,813 

— 40,754 — 38,450 

—41,221 —38,784 

10,645 5,118 








NOTE.— For a description of the models, see table 3. 


ing school are more likely to marry homogamously with respect to educa- 
tion than others (Mare 1991). One of the reasons, Mare suspects, is that 
schools and, in particular, colleges function as social settings that provide 
opportunities of meeting a spouse within the educational group. In the 
present context, the time between marriage and leaving school can be 
regarded as an indicator of labor market experience at the time of mar- 


TABLE 6 


PARAMETER ESTIMATES BY TIME SINCE LEAVING SCHOOL 


А MM — ——————————————— 


Cohort and Model = Two Yeers Three-Six Years = Seven Years 
1970 Cohort: 
Model C: 
Economic homogamy ......... .069 (.022) .124 (.026) .171 (.036) 
Cultural homogamy ........... .545 (.015) .578 (.020) .570 (.029) 
Model D: 
Economic homogamy ......... .066 (.022) .107 (.026) .146 (.035) 
Cultural homogamy ........... .482 (.016) .536 (.020) .529 (.029) 
General endogamy ............. .922 (.049) .930 (.056) .973 (.075) 
1980 Cohort: 
Model C: 
Economic homogamy ......... .149 (.018) .158 (.020). .163 (.029) 
Cultural homogamy ........... .483 (.017) .501 (.018) .466 (.026) 
Model D 
Economic homogamy ......... .119 (.018) .118 (.020) .114 (.029) 
Cultural homogamy ........... .444 (.011) .457 (.018) .417 (.026) 
General endogamy ............. 1.087 (.051) 1.187 (.049) 1.397 (.066) 


——————————С—————_— ÉL 


NOTE.— Nos. in parentheses;are estimated SEs. 
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riage. The longer a person has been out of school, the more settled he or 
she will be in a job, and the more strongly he or she will be embedded 
in the work setting as opposed to the school setting. While this measure 
captures potential, as opposed to real, labor market experience, I prefer 
it to age at marriage, which is strongly related to the length of schooling 
and hence to occupational status. 

Because the cross-classification is large (4,900 cells), it was not possible 
to fit the full multinomial of spouses’ occupation and time since leaving 
school. Instead, I estimate models A, C, and D separately for three life- 
cycle groups: (a) couples in which the husband married two years or less 
after leaving school (including husbands still in school), (b) couples in 
which the husband married three to six years after leaving school, and (c) 
couples in which the husband married seven or more years after leaving 
school.!! Models are fitted to smoothed multinomials, where the cross- 
classification for all couples in a particular census, regardless of marriage 
order and age at marriage, are used to smooth the counts. Measures of 
fit are presented in table 5; parameter estimates are presented in table 6. 

If occupations are less relevant for marriage selection early in the ca- 
reer, we would expect that the interaction structure in the table is closer 
to statistical independence for those who married early. Because the sam- 
ple sizes vary, I rely on the BIC measure to assess deviation from inde- 
pendence.. Table 5 shows that the independence model has the worst fit 
(the least negative BIC) for those who married seven years or more after 
leaving school. Deviations from independence are similar in the two 
groups of early marriers. This shows that the association between hus- 
band's and wife's occupation is stronger for people who marry late (rela- 
tive to their educational career). A closer look at the hypothesis can be 
obtained by focusing on the parameter estimates. When considering a 
model for homogamy, we observe that, in both years, the economic di- 
mension of status homogamy becomes stronger the longer people have 
been out of school. The cultural dimension of status homogamy, how- 
ever, is not systematically affected by the delay between marriage and 
schooling. When considering a model for both homogamy and endogamy, 
we further notice that occupational endogamy increases as people gain 
experience in the labor market. 

The differential impact of life-cycle stage can be interpreted by consid- 
ering the kinds of uncertainty people face when they are searching for a 
spouse. On the one hand, it may be difficult for people to take economic 
factors into account at the time of marriage, simply because people at 
that age are often in the beginning of their career. Cultural tastes and 


п Time since leaving school is estimated by age at marriage less years of schooling 
completed less six. 
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values, on the other hand, tend to be well developed at an early age, 
largely because they are so strongly shaped by the schooling process. As 
a result, uncertainty about people's future cultural lifestyles is probably 
less grave than uncertainty about their future economic status.. The dif- 
ference between these uncertainties declines as people marry later. This 
interpretation is consistent with the finding that the economic dimension 
of status homogamy increases in strength with the delay between mar- 
riage and schooling, while the cultural dimension of homogamy does not. 
That occupational endogamy increases as people have more (potential) 
labor market experience suggests that opportunity plays a role here as 
well. The longer unmarried people have been out of school, the more 
strongly they are embedded in a work setting, and the more likely it is 
that they will meet a spouse at work. 


CONCLUSION 


The strong degree of assortative mating by cultural status, as measured 
by occupational schooling, suggests that the tendency to seek cultural 
similarity plays a central role in the selection process. Such preferences 
for similarity can be understood as an attempt to develop a, common 
lifestyle in marriage that produces social confirmation and affection. The 
cultural dimension may also be more important because, at the time of 
marriage, there is generally less uncertainty about a person's future cul- 
tural lifestyle and tastes than there is about his or her future earnings 
and economic security. In a more general sense, the importance of cul- 
tural status for aggregate patterns of homogamy is difficult to reconcile 
with the way stratification researchers have interpreted status homogamy 
in the past. Although I have not provided direct evidence on competition 
vis-à-vis matching, the marriage, patterns observed above are more in 
line with a view of status groups as cultural entities that keep their 
distance from each other than with a view of status groups as economic 
entities that rely primarily on exclusion to prevent lower groups from 
gaining access. The neo-Weberian scenario of self-elimination is in line 
with recent cultural critiques of the stratification literature (Lamont and 
Lareau 1988). Research on the American upper middle class, for exam- 
ple, has shown that реоре. йо not exclusively rely on criteria such as 
ambition, money, and socioeconomic success to judge the people that 
surround them (Lamont 1992). Cultural and moral differences are impor- 
tant in why Americans maintain distance from others, and such criteria 
have more to do with a differentiation of symbolic meanings than with 
a widely agreed-upon hierarchy of symbols: 

Even though cultural status similarity is generally more salient than 
economic status similarity, the economic dimension, as measured by oc- 
cupational earnings, is not trivial anc has become more important over 
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time. While the time period examined here is short, these findings provide 
some support for the hypothesis that competition in the marriage market 
has increased. One interpretation of such a change lies in the sex-role 
revolution, and in particular in the increasing number of dual earner 
families and the positive relationship between education and labor force 
participation among married women (Sweet and Bumpass 1987). Follow- 
ing the logic of the new home economic approach to the family, these 
changes could well have made women’s economic resources increasingly 
attractive to men, thus leading to a more symmetrical form of competition 
for economic resources (Schoen and Wooldredge 1989; Mare 1991). That 
economic status plays a more important role when people marry late (in 
comparison to when they left school) suggests that economic factors could 
become more important in the near future. This finding is particularly 
relevant when considering the case of highly educated women who chose 
to pursue career success before beginning a family. Such a gradual ero- 
sion of the traditional organization of life-course transitions could in- 
crease the degree to which economic dimensions of status govern the 
process of spouse selection. 

Additional interpretations should be considered as well. Part of the 
decline in marriage rates since the 1960s is counteracted by a rise in 
cohabitation (Bumpass, Sweet, and Cherlin 1991). It is not yet known 
whether cohabitation functions as a substitute or a precursor to marriage, 
and most accounts suggest that there is a substantial degree of heteroge- 
neity in the motives, backgrounds, and behaviors of those who cohabit. 
Nonetheless, when asked why they lived together without being married, 
about half the cohabiting couples answered that it allowed them to assess 
whether they were compatible before marriage (Bumpass et al. 1991). If 
cohabitors are indeed more concerned with cultural factors and less with 
economic ones than those who marry, the shift I observe from 1970 to 
1980 may partly be due to the rise in cohabitation. If, on the other 
hand, cohabitation is most popular among women for whom economic 
independence is most important, as the new home economic approach 
suggests, the exclusion of unmarried couples may lead to an underestima- 
tion of the economic dimension of occupational homogamy. Research on 
partner similarity in cohabitation is scarce, but recent evidence suggests 
that unmarried partners have a greater tendency toward educational ho- 
mogamy than married partners (Schoen and Weinick 1993). Whether this 
reflects a greater emphasis on the cultural characteristics of a spouse than 
on his or her economic prospects is not yet known. 
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It is argued that people's neighborhood social interaction is strongly 
affected by the presence of a parent or adult child in the neighbor- 
hood. Although only a minority of people have any “family neigh- 
bors," such people often have a central role in community social 
networks. Analysis of survey results from one metropolitan region 
demonstrates that much of the effect of many common predictors 
of neighboring (such as length of residence in the community, in- 
come, and urban/rural location) is indirect, through their effect on 
the number of family neighbors. Implications for the theoretical 
interpretation of these predictors are discussed. 


In a theoretical tradition rooted in Wirth's (1938) vision of “urbanism 
as a way of life," the neighborhood is regarded as having diminishing 
importance in people's social lives. The anonymity of the modern metrop- 
olis is thought to have freed people from ties previously imposed by the 
local community. Its heterogeneity allows them to choose social partners 
based on common interests wherever they may be found: through the 
workplace, or voluntary associations, or as friends of friends. Distance 
is becoming a weaker constraint on interaction in industrial society: 
people can cover a wider territory in their daily routines, they can main- 
tain contact at greater distances through telecommunications, and they 
are more likely to change their place of residence. The resulting social 
networks are not bounded by geography and have been described as 
*community liberated" in Wellman's (1979) terms (see also Fischer 
1982). 

Yet there are many reasons to expect the residential neighborhood to 
continue to focus people's social interaction. Spatial proximity makes it 
convenient to spend time with others in the neighborhood and creates 
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common interests. Neighbors have the same access to jobs and shopping, 
they have the same exposure to crime and receive the same protection 
from the police, their children typically attend the same schools, they 
suffer the same earthquakes. Neighborhoods are often socially homoge- 
neous, certainly more so than the metropolis as a whole. Thus neighbors 
typically share bonds of class, race and ethnicity, religion, and even 
kinship. The resulting mixture of instrumental connections, social homo- 
geneity, and sentiment can be a powerful basis for collective action 
(Logan and Molotch 1987). | ] 

In this research on neighboring, we emphasize kinship because family 
relationships are at the core of many people's social networks. It is also 
well established that a large portion af family social interaction is highly 
localized. Though there has been a trend away from coresidence by older 
parents and their adult children, a substantial proportion of parents live 
near at least one of their children. As Shanas (1979, p. 6) notes, “They 
now live next door, down the street, or a few blocks away." National 
surveys have found that between 15% (Moss, Moss, and Moles 1985, 
based on 1969 data) and 25% (Lawton and Silverstein [1992], based on 
1987 data) of adults with living parents reside within one mile of a parent. 
This is in addition to those who coreside with parents. As many as 18% 
of parents 65 years old and older lived with a child in 1984, and of those 
not living with a child, 4096 lived within 10 minutes of at least one child 
(Crimmins and Ingegneri 1990; see also Cantor 1979). 

Further, research on intergenerational relations has demonstrated “the 
overwhelming importance of distance as a determinant of parent-child 
interaction" (Crimmins and Ingegneri 1990, p. 10). In one study, for 
example, the share of parents with daily face-to-face contact with an 
adult child with whom they were not living (noncoresident) was 51.5% 
for those living in the same neighborhood, dropping to only 11.495 at a 
distance of between two and 10 miles (Moss et al. 1985). Rossi and Rossi 
(1990) report zero-order correlations as great as —.80 between frequency 
of visiting and distance. In regression models predicting frequency of 
intergenerational contact, distance is typically the single most important 
predictor, accounting for as much as half of the explained variance 
(Dewit, Wister, and Burch 1988; Crimmins and Ingegneri 1990; Lawton 
and Silverstein 1992; Wolf et al. 1983). 

These considerations imply that “family neighbors” may play a piv- 
otal role in social interaction within the neighborhood. One recent study 
of neighboring networks (Campbell and Lee 1992) found that having 
kin living nearby significantly increased the duration, frequency, and 
closeness of ties with neighbors. But just as there is debate over whether 
neighboring of any form is still prominent in social networks, there is 
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also doubt about the continued importance of the family in neighboring. 
In his review of the literature, for example, Wellman (1990) downplays 
this role. Though he acknowledges that people often have one or two 
intimate relatives in their neighborhood, he concludes that the pattern 
in which “many kin—extended as well as immediate—live nearby, visit 
often, and rely heavily on each other for support” is uncommon. “Most 
local ties are with neighbors and not kin, and it is neighbors and friends 
who provide most support and companionship" (1990, p. 207). Like 
Wellman, most urban sociologists seem to regard family neighbors as a 
carryover from traditional urban working-class or minority neighbor- 
hoods, such as those of inner London described by Young and Willmott 
(1957). Similarly, family sociologists, while recognizing that some kin 
networks are still rooted in neighborhoods, have emphasized the emer- 
gence of a new kind of family. For example, Litwak's concept of the 
“modified extended family" is distinguished from “past extended fami- 
lies in that it does not require geographic propinquity" to function (Lit- 
wak 1960, p. 385). 

We contribute to these debates in two ways. First, using a random 
sample of persons who are old enough (40 years old and older) to have 
adult children, we provide estimates of the relative weight of family 
neighbors, nonfamily neighbors, family outside the neighborhood, and 
friends outside the neighborhood in people's routine social interactions. 
The category of family neighbors has not been studied in this way in the 
past. Research on intergenerational relations has distinguished between 
family members at different distances, but has not compared family and 
nonfamily interaction within the neighborhood. Studies of general social 
networks provide information on both family and nonfamily network 
members, but usually do not distinguish between geographically proxi- 
mate and distant kin. Urban researchers typically count neighbors as a 
single category regardless of kinship. | 

Second, we estimate causal models where the presence of family neigh- 
bors (as well as the number of nonfamily neighbors known by the respon- 
dent) is assigned a key mediating role between a variety of personal 
characteristics and neighborhood interaction. This general scheme is il- 
lustrated in figure 1. Our models assume that the number of family neigh- 
bors and the number of other neighbors known by the respondent should 
themselves be understood as sources, or causes, of neighborhood interac- 
tion. This assumption is most plausible for family neighbors: residential 
patterns bringing families together or separating them (e.g., moves in 
response to marriage, schooling, or employment) are likely to be causally 
prior to the level of social interaction among family members. It is also 
reasonable to presume that interaction with other neighbors begins with 
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Fic. 1.—lllustrative model predicting neighboring via number of neighbors 
and family neighbors. 


meeting them and that the more neighbors one gets to know by name, 
the more likely one is to spend time with some of them. (To some extent, 
of course, one might argue that social integration within a neighborhood, 
perhaps associated with family networks, might keep people within the 
area. And one may get to know more neighbors by name as a byproduct 
of spending time with some of them.) Laying out the causal structure in 
this way allows us to estimate the relative effects of family neighbors and 
nonfamily neighbors on total social interaction in the neighborhood. It 
also reveals that a number of other variables thought to affect neigh- 
boring do so only indirectly, especially through their effects on the pres- 
ence of family neighbors.” 


MODELS GF NEIGHBORHOOD INTERACTION 


The linkage between kinship and community was explicitly recognized 
in the Chicago school of urban sociology. In the line of thought repre- 
sented by Louis Wirth, as noted above, urbanization was believed both 
to undermine community ties and to weaken bonds of kinship. Another 


? The genera. form of our causal model, in which the number of family neighbors 
and other neighbors mediates the effects of other variables on neighboring, is similar 
to that postulated by Kasarda and Janówi-z (1974) and Sampson (1991). In those 
studies, however; the ultimate dependent variable is a global measure of community 
attachment о: sentiment rather than behavioral measures of interaction. 
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group of Chicago sociologists, including Thomas, Park, and Burgess, 
put forward what Kasarda and Janowitz (1974) describe as a “systemic 
model” of local solidarity. In this model, “the local community is viewed 
as a complex system of friendship and kinship networks" as well as 
“formal and informal associational ties rooted in family life and on-going 
socialization processes” (Kasarda and Janowitz 1974, p. 329; our em- 
phasis). 

Such contrasting views were the basis for these authors’ classic study of 
community attachment. Following Wirth, they hypothesized that greater 
urban size and density would be associated with smaller local networks 
of both family and friends and, consequently, with weaker community 
attachment. Following the systemic model, they expected that length of 
residence would be the key factor, as time leads naturally to larger local 
networks and stronger attachment. 

Most subsequent research on neighboring has not distinguished be- 
tween kin and friends, including all interaction in the local area as 
“neighboring.” These studies have, however, followed the lead of Ka- 
sarda and Janowitz in exploring the Chicago school’s contrasting theoret- 
ical perspectives, adding other pertinent variables to the model. Some 
variables, in our reading of the literature, mostly represent neighboring 
as a residual form of social interaction, associated with constraints on 
extralocal contacts or lack of resources to build extralocal associations. 
Others reflect positive commitments or investments made in the neighbor- 
hood, more in line with the systemic theory. Although our research is 
focused primarily on the role of the family in neighborhood interaction, 
our analytical models include the key variables discussed in this liter- 
ature. 


The Residual Neighborhood 


The term “residual neighborhood” refers both to the assumed decline 
in the neighborhood’s importance over time and to the hypothesis that 
neighboring is an alternative form of socializing for people who do not 
have access to broader networks. It is operationalized first of all as the 
effects of urban size and density on neighboring (though Kasarda and 
Janowitz [1974] found no such effects, studies by Fischer [1982], Sampson 
[1991], and others have found that social interaction in urban—as com- 
pared to suburban or rural—neighborhoods is low). Several personal 
characteristics are interpreted as indicators of limited opportunities. 
These include financial need, minority racial status, employment, and 
gender (these are discussed at length by Campbell and Lee [1990, 1992]). 
In the gerontological literature, the elderly, with their reduced mobility, 
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have'been characterized as more dependent on their local environment 
than younger people (Lawton and Simon 1968; Carp 1976; Rowles 1978). 
This would lead to greater social interaction within the neighborhood for 
older people. The effects of age and health are also found in research on 
residential choices made by parents end children. Although older people 
are likely to live farther from their adult children as a normal life-cycle 
process (Lawton and Silverstein 1992), changes in the parent's health or 
disability status are strong predictors of their residential mobility (Speare, 
Avery, and Lawton 1991), and pareni’s functional disability is negatively 
associated with distance from children (Crimmins and Ingegneri 1990). 
These results imply that some older persons move in order to live closer 
to family members who can provide needed help (Litwak and Longino 
1987). 


Neighboring as an Investment 


The alternative view is that community is naturally generated by daily 
routines and the investment that people make in local ties. The main 
variables that have been suggested as indicators of these investments are 
length of residence, homeownership, and marital and family status. 

Kasarda and Janowitz themselves argue that “new generations and 
newcomers” are naturally assimilated into the social networks of local 
communities over time, and they find that length of residence is the 
strongest predictor of number of local friends, number of local relatives, 
and various measures of community attachment (see also Campbell and 
Lee 1992; and Sampson 1991). Homzownership is widely considered to 
represent a concrete material interest in the community, leading to more 
involvement in local social networks (Blum and Kingston 1984; Pratt 
1986; Forrest and Alan 1991). Finally, marriage and childbearing have 
also been discussed as possible sources of local community attachment 
(Campbell and Lee 1992; Fischer 1982; Hurlbert and Acock 1990; Samp- 
son 1991). у 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


Our analysis is based on a random sample of residents in the Albany- 
Schenectady-Troy, New York, metropolitan area. This region shares 
many population and economic characteristics of moderate-sized metro- 
politan areas in the Northeast and North Central United States. These 
include a declining manufacturing base, relative decline and recent par- 
tial rejuvenation of central city neighborhoods, and substantial subur- 
banization encompassing several industrial satellite towns. Among the 
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area's suburbs are older and recently growing neighborhoods, dormitory 
subürbs and employment centers, affluent and poor communities. Outly- 
ing areas are largely rural. Thus, although no single area can fairly repre- 
sent the diversity of situations across the country, this region represents 
a common situation. 

Personal interviews were conducted during a six-month period from 
September 1988 through February 1989. We interviewed 1,200 persons 
40 years old and older. The average interview lasted approximately one 
hour. The sampling design included random selection of 120 of 607 possi- 
ble census block groups in the three counties, with probabilities propor- 
tionate to size. Within each block group, interviewers selected housing 
units and adults in the household using random choice methods. The 
overall cooperation rate was 67.396. In the remaining cases, either the 
selected person could not be contacted, the selected person could not be 
interviewed for reasons of language or frailty, the selected person de- 
clined to be interviewed, or someone refused on his or her behalf. The 
racial, age, and socioeconomic distribution of respondents closely 
matches that of the target population. 

The age range of the sample results from the purposes of the broader 
study of which it is a part, which focuses on intergenerational relation- 
ships involving middle-aged and older people. The sample includes a 
large majority of people who have adult children and people whose par- 
ents are near or beyond retirement age. The omission of people under 40 
years of age affects our findings on some important life-cycle correlates 
of neighboring. For example, very few of our respondents have young 
children, so that the variable *children under 18 at home" refers only 
rarely to preschool children. Our sample includes larger proportions of 
homeowners and of people with longer residence in their neighborhoods 
than would be true of the entire adult population. Therefore our estimates 
of the effects of these two variables are likely to be different than in the 
whole population.? 


5 It would be useful to replicate this study with a sample including the full range of 
adult ages. Other surveys of which we are aware, while covering a wider age range, 
have more limited information on various types of network members. For example, 
the National Survey of Families and Households combines help from friends, neigh- 
bors, and coworkers into a single category and has very limited measures of contact 
with these people. The initial Toronto survey by Wellman (1979) is limited to provid- 
ing information on up to seven network members. Wellman has generously provided 
some unpublished comparative data from that survey, based on those seven identified 
persons, which shows that younger (under 40 years old) and older (40 or older) persons 
have a similar distribution of these intimate network members across categories of 
location (within or beyond the neighborhood) and relationship (family, friends, neigh- 
bors, etc.). Younger persons report modestly higher numbers of parents and children 
(both within and beyond the neighborhood) than do older persons, but they are less 
likely to report help from either. They report more visiting and phone/letter contact ' 
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Measures of Contact and Help 


Members of people's potential support networks are categorized in this 
study as adult children (18 years old and older) or parents, other relatives 
in the metropolitan region, neighbors, and friends outside the neighbor- 
hood. Respondents were asked whether they have any living children or 
stepchildren, their ages, where they live, and how often they visit or talk 
with them on the telephone. They were asked the same questions about 
every parent, stepparent, and parent-in-law. They were asked how many 
other relatives they *see or hear from regularly" who live in the metro- 
politan area, how often they visit “with any of these relatives" or talk 
to them on the telephone. Regarding neighbors, they were asked how 
many neighbors they knew “well enough to greet by name" and. how 
often they visit or talk on the telephone with *any of your neighbors." 
Finally, they were asked how many friends they had “who live in the 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy area, but not in your neighborhood," and how 
often they visit or talk on the telephone with “any of them.” 

Because its distribution is highly skewed, the number of neighbors is 
logged when it is included as a dependent or independent variable in 
regression models. Children and parents include relatives by marriage. 
They are further categorized according to their place of residence. 
Coresiding family members are not counted.* Those living “within walk- 
ing distance" are considered to be “family neighbors." No additional 
information is available on the place of residence of other relatives; there- 
fore family neighbors include only parents and adult children, which 
should result in a conservative evaluation of the phenomenon of family 
neighboring. 


with parent/child neighbors, and less with parents and children beyond the neighbor- 
hood, than do older persons. 

^ We have studied the phenomenon of coresidence separately (Ward, Logan, and 
Spitze 1992). We have no contact measures for coresiding family members. Because 
coresiding family members are assumed to have very high levels of interaction and 
Sharing of tasks, their situation is not comparable to that of family neighbors. 

5 An alternative classification, based on living “within five minutes distance," would 
include a slightly larger number of persons, but otherwise lead to no different conclu- 
Sions. We use the more restrictive definitian of *walking distance" here. 

$ Here again unpublished results from the Toronto survey are available to suggest the 
extent of the underestimate. Persons 40 yezrs old and older were more than twice as 
likely to identify a sibling or other close relative within the neighborhood than to 
identify a parent or adult child within the neighborhood among their seven most 
intimate associates. Measures of contact and help were nevertheless higher (by 30%— 
4096) for neighboring parents/children than other family neighbors. These results 
suggest that including siblings and others in our measure of "family neighbors" 
would substantially increase our estimates of the importance of family neighbors. The 
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Limiting consideration of other categories of network members to peo- 
ple within the region probably has little effect on our subsequent esti- 
mates of helping relationships, because the kinds of help studied here 
generally require physical presence. But it does reduce the estimates of 
contact with friends and other relatives shown in table 1 below, especially 
phoning, which is much less affected by proximity than are visiting and 
helping. : 

Information on contact was gathered for parents and children from a 
series of questions about every living parent (or parent-in-law) and child 
(including those living outside the region). The frequency of telephone 
calls and visits with each person is coded on a scale ranging from “daily” 
to “once per year" or “never.” These values are recoded to a frequency 
per month (based on the midpoint of the interval, ranging from 0 to 30) 
and summed across individuals. (Contacts with parents or children who 
live with a spouse are counted as a single contact, even though both 
husband and wife might be seen or spoken to.) 

Information on contact with other relatives, neighbors, and friends 
was asked for the category as a whole, rather than for each relative, 
neighbor, or friend separately. Asking about these latter persons as a 
category may lead to an underestimate of phoning and visiting with 
them, compared to a procedure iri which numerous individuals would 
be identified by name and asked about individually. This potential prob- 
lem does not affect the indicator of help received. Help is measured 
through a series of questions about the respondents’ completion of daily 
tasks. These tasks include grocery shopping, cooking, laundry, transpor- 
tation and errands, yard work and home repairs, cleaning, personal care 
and help in case of illness, and child care. Respondents were asked “Who 
does this?" and “Does anyone else help?" for up to. a total of four 
persons. For every named helper, respondents were asked, “In an aver- 
age week, taking all of these jobs together, how many hours would you 
say [this. person] spends doing these kinds of things for your household?” 
These values were calculated for each individual helper (regardless of 
relationship to the respondent), summed across categories of helper, and 
expressed in minutes per week in table 1. This variable is highly skewed, 
and its logged form is used in the regression equation reported in table 
3 below. 


Toronto data also provide evidence of how the methods of data collection affect 
results. Limiting data collection to seven network members yields a much smaller 
number of parents and children within the neighborhood than we report, as well as 
much smaller estimates of interaction with them. For example, we find an average of 
3.46 visits per month with parent/child neighbors vs. .41 per month in the Toronto 
study. This number also constitutes a smaller proportion of total reported visiting in 
the Toronto study than in ours. 
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Predictors 


Measures of constraints and resources include age, household income, 
functional disability, and gender. Because of the age range of our sample, 
age (measured in years) generally con-rasts middle-aged people with older 
people. Income is measured in thousands of dollars, recoded from 17 
categories of household income; persons are assigned the midpoint of the 
category in which their income falls. Where income is not reported, its 
value is set to the mean value, and a dummy variable for missing income 
information is also included (coded “0” where income is reported, “1” 
where income is not reported). Functional disability is measured by an 
index of four questions regarding going outdoors, walking up and down 
stairs, getting around inside the house, and doing cleaning or household 
chores; disability is the number of these activities for which some diffi- 
culty is reported. Gender is coded “0” for men and “1” for women. 

Measures of investment in the locality are length of residence (in years) 
and dummy variables representing homeownership, marital status, and 
presence of children under 18 years of age in the household. 

All of these variables are measured for individual respondents. Some 
sociologists have argued that there may also be contextual effects on 
neighboring. For example, regardless of how long an individual has lived 
in a neighborhood, his or her ties to other neighbors may be stronger if 
the neighborhood as a whole has a more settled population (Sampson 
1991). Campbell and Lee (1992) find that people know more of their 
neighbors in neighborhoods with higher average income levels and more 
children. We include three neighborhood-level variables, which are based 
on information for the block group in which respondents lived as reported 
in the 199C census of population and housing: (1) residential stability (the 
proportion of residents in 1990 who had lived in the block group for 
more than 10 years), (2) median household income, and (3) neighborhood 
children (proportion of families with children under 18 years of age). 
Other contextual variables were examined in preliminary analyses but 
yielded no significant effects. 

The variables of size and density are represented here as an urban-rural 
dimension: this is a pair of dummy variables representing rural and sub- 
urban locations, with central city locations treated as the omitted cate- 
gory. In the Wirthian tradition, urban-rural differences would be inter- 
preted in terms of the alienation of urban living. We note, however, that 
they can also be interpreted in terms of opportunities. People in urban 
areas have greater opportunities for interaction outside the neighborhood 
because of shorter distances and better transportation networks. They 
may also (as in some depictions of elcerly shut-ins in inner cities) choose 
not to spend much time in the neighborhood outside their own homes, 
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TABLE 1 


COMPOSITION OF PEOPLE’S SUPPORT NETWORKS 











No. of No. of Minutes 
Phone Calls Visits of Help 

No. per Month per Month per Week 
Family neighbors ..................... 3 2.9 3.4 25 
Family beyond neighborhood ............ 2.5 14.9 8.8 50 
Other relatives ........... sse 8.2 5.0 2.6 14 
Eriends- eoe tret E hber 21.6 6.5 3.1 24 
Neighbors ............ esee] 12.6 3.8 3.8 4 





NorTx.— Mean values for persons 40 years old and older. № = 1,200. 


because of fear of crime (Fischer 1982; Sampson 1991). To test this hy- 
pothesis,. we include another contextual variable drawn from the survey. 
Perceived safety is a four-point scale in response to the question, "How 
safe do you feel being out alone in your neighborhood?” 


FINDINGS 


Family neighbors are fairly common in our sample; their frequency (tak- 
ing into account the age composition of the sample) is consistent with 
national estimates. In our sample 1596 of respondents have an adult child 
and 796 have a parent living within the neighborhood. These figures 
include people with no living parents or children or people whose parents 
and/or children live with them. Of those with at least one (noncoresident) 
adult child, 21% have a child in the neighborhood, and of those with at 
least one living (and noncoresident) parent, 1596 have a parent in the 
neighborhood. 


Neighborhood and Family in Social Networks 


We turn now to the question of how the neighborhood, including both 
family and nonfamily members, fits into people's social networks. Table 
1 classifies network members into categories that we shall refer to as 
family neighbors (parents and children in the neighborhood), neighbors 
(nonrelatives in the neighborhood), other family (parents and children 
beyond the neighborhood), velatives (additional kin within the metropoli- 
tan region regardless of where they live), and friends (nonrelatives living 
within the metropolitan area but outside the neighborhood). It reports the 
average number of persons, the average number of visits and telephone 
conversations per month, and the average number of minutes of help per 
week received from persons in each category. 
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Note first of all that the average number of friends (21.6) is much 
higher than any other kind of network member, followed by neighbors 
(12.6) and relatives (8.2). (The number of neighbors is near the average 
of 14.7 reported by Campbell and Lee [1992]. The average number of 
nearby parents and children is only .3, with 2.5 parents and children 
beyond the neighborhood. In sheer numbers, family neighbors constitute 
the smallest fraction of people's social networks. 

Telephone contact is strongly oriented toward family outside the neigh- 
borhood (14.9 calls per month). Friends account for the next highest 
number (6.5), followed by relatives (5.0), neighbors (3.8), and family 
neighbors (2.9). Visiting is also most frequent with family outside the 
neighborhood (8.8 visits per month). But here the effects of proximity 
seem to come into play, as neighbors (3.8) and family neighbors (3.4) 
account for more visits than friends (3.1) or other relatives (2.6). 

Finally, routine help with daily activities is once again most likely to 
be received from family outside the neighborhood (50 minutes per week). 
Family neighbors provide the next largest share (25 minutes), followed 
by friends (24 minutes) and relatives (14 minutes). Neighbors—much 
more significant in numbers and frequency of social interaction— provide 
an average of only four minutes of help per week. 

Further insight into the composition of support networks is provided 
in table 2, which reports the proportion of respondents who report receiv- 
ing help on a regular basis from each of these sources. Help is further 
categorized into grocery shopping, meal preparation, doing laundry, 
transportation and errands, yard work and house repairs, housecleaning, 
personal care or care when sick, and (for those who have younger chil- 
dren) babysitting. The most common categories of help are personal care, 


TABLE 2 


PROPORTION OF RESPONDENTS RECEIVING HELP ON SPECIFIC TASKS 








SOURCE OF HELP 


Family Other Other 





‘Task Neighbors Family Relatives Friends Neighbors 
Grocery shopping .................... .06 .06 .03 .01 .01 
Meal preparation ..................... .03 .03 .01 .01 .00 
Laundry niei diaii aeiee .04 .03 .01 .00 .00 
Transportation and errands ....... .10 .09 .05 .04 .01 
Yard work and repairs ............. .13 Al .05 .02 .02 
Housecleaning ......................... .04 .04 .02 .00 .00 
Personal саге .......................... .16 15 .05 .04 .02 
Babysitting .............л......... .03 .02 .01 .01 .00 
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yard work and house repairs, and transportation and errands. In every 
category, the most common source of help is family neighbors, followed 
by (or equaled by) parents and children who live outside the neighbor- 
hood. Respondents were much less likely to name another relative for 
any of these tasks and were least likely to name a person whom they 
identified simply as a friend or neighbor. 

These results are pertinent to the “community liberated” observation 
that modern social networks are heterogeneous and bounded neither by 
proximity nor by kinship. Although we do not have information here 
about trends over time, it appears that friends do play a significant role 
in social networks, with large numbers of friends accounting for a sub- 
stantial share of telephone contact and more modest shares of visiting 
and helping. Neighbors are less important than friends, being smaller in 
number and (if we combine telephoning and visiting) participating less 
frequently in social interaction.and helping. 

Yet the difference between friends and neighbors is dwarfed by the 
dominant role of parents and children. Though fewer than friends in 
number, these family members provide the lion’s share of contact and 
help to our respondents. Further, demonstrating the joint effects of kin- 
ship and proximity, family neighbors contribute contact and help vastly 
out of proportion to their numbers. Recall that the majority of respon- 
dents had no parent or child in the neighborhood, yet family neighbors 
account for approximately one-sixth of all visits and over 20% of the 
routine help received. 


Predicting the Number of Neighbors and Family Neighbors 


Means and standard deviations of all variables included in the analysis 
are provided in table 3. Table 4 presents the results of multiple regression 
equations in which the number of neighbors (logged) and the number of 
family neighbors are predicted by various personal and neighborhood 
characteristics." Several variables have significant effects (at the .05 level) 
in both equations, but two of these have opposite effects in the two 
equations. 

Length of residence in the neighborhood is by far the best predictor of 
the number of neighbors known (with a standardized regression coeffi- 
cient, or B, of .324). Length of residence is also a strong predictor of the 
number of family neighbors. These effects are supportive of the systemic 


7 We also estimated a logistic regression equation for number of family neighbors, 
which has a value of zero for more than half of the sample. The logistic form yields 
the same substantive results; we present the OLS equation because i: facilitates calcu- 
lation of direct and indirect effects in a path-analytic framework. 
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TABLE 3 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF VARIABLES 


























Means SD 
Constraints: 
Аве MH LEUR REPERTA 12.5 
Disabilities 1.13 
Income ($) 22,563 
Income missing 31 
Employed ETE 51 .50 
Nonwhite .06 24 
Female; eroe et ve кейЫ .63 .48 
Investments: 
Years in neighborhood .......................... а.а 4.9 1.3 
Homeowner ........... .80 39 
Children at home .... .39 83 
Married ECL .57 .49 
Neighborhood context: 
Mbps А .41 
Вата и ИН еа ла Сео f .32 
Perceived safety inier aa TOES ele a e ai 7 
Median income ($) (1990) 12,764 
Residential stability (1990) 15 
Neighborhood children (1990) ............ sees .49 13 
Neighboring: 
Neighbors known(n) ..... ини ини лиана линии 2.04 1.01 
Family neighbors ......... ии essere 241 .30 71 
Phoning per month š 7.20 12.27 
Visits per month eera или aa ООО aie 7.27 12.25 
Help received in minutes per week [In (x + 1)] 44 1.49 





view of community (and are the same as reported by Kasarda and Jano- 
witz [1974]): people who remain longer in a neighborhood develop larger 
local networks, and they are more likely to live in proximity to their 
parents and/or adult children. 

On the other hand, we also find significantly larger neighborhood net- 
works—both family and nonfamily—for people in rural areas, compared 
to central cities. This result is unaffected by our inclusion of other neigh- 
borhood variables in these equations. Here our finding is more consistent 
with the Wirthian view. 

Age has a significant negative effect on number of family neighbors 
(P < .01) but not on number of nonfamily neighbors known. This re- 
sult does not sustain the thesis that older persons are more dependent on 
the neighborhood for social support. We believe that the effect of age on 
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TABLE 4 


PREDICTING THE NUMBER OF NEIGHBORS KNOWN BY RESPONDENTS (NATURAL LOG) 
AND THE NUMBER OF FAMILY NEIGHBORS 














NEIGHBORS KNOWN(In) FAMILY NEIGHBORS 
Unstandardized Unstandardized 
Coefficient B Coefficent B 
Constraints: 
AGO MA — .003 — .042 — .005 ** — .099 
Disabilities ................eesseeesse —.047* —.053 .020 .032 
Income ($1,000s) .005 *** .115 —.003*** — 111 
Income missing ......... .021 .006 —.082 —.036 
Employed .......... wes —.070 —.034 .062 .044 
Nonwhite ........ иен —.437T*** — 104 429 *** .145 
Female уран —.040 —.019 .015 .010 
Investments: 
Years in neighborhood .236+** .324 .047*** .093 
Homeowner ............................. .141* .055 —.086 —.047 
Children at home ...................... .082** .067 — .010 —.012 
Married. eec uet edere eure .010 .005 .083* .057 
Neighborhood context: 
Suburban .040 .016 .040 .023 
Rural. ыо 043 FEF .124 .028*** .115 
Perceived safety ........................ .061* .046 — .032 — .035 
Median income ......................... .002 .022 — .004 ** —.070 
Residential stability X .007 *** .100 — .001 — .026 
Neighborhood children ............... —.007*** — —.089 .003* .055 
Constant... aui eere .501 .581 
Rivas Sud ean ae Nees 77 .073 
NOTE.—N = 1,187. 
жр < 10. 
** P < .05. 
жж Рр < 0]. 


family neighbors reflects normal life-cycle transitions: people are more 
likely to move away from the parental home as they grow older, and 
their parents are more likely to have died. 

One family characteristic has a significant effect. People with minor 
children living in their home know a larger number of their neighbors. 
This effect seems consistent with the hypothesis that having children at 
home intensifies people's investment in the neighborhood. 

The effects of income and race are more difficult to interpret. Whites 
and higher-income residents are less likely to have family neighbors, 
which supports expectations based on their ( presumed) greater residential 
mobility and opportunities for extralocal and extrafamilial contacts. But 
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they know more nonfamily neighbors. This result suggests that—at least 
with regard to differences by social status—these two sorts of neighbor- 
hood contacts have different origins. Living in the same neighborhood 
as a parent or child may be more directly and concretely affected by 
the constraints experienced by less affluent and minority persons. These 
constraints are external to the person rather than choices or preferences 
associated with their status. Perhaps, then, it is family neighbors, and 
neighboring associated with kinship, that have supported sociologists’ 
image of the solidary ethnic or working-class neighborhood. But although 
higher-status people may well be more residentially mobile, they never- 
theless know more of their (nonkin) neighbors. (Another possible interpre- 
tation is that minorities and poor people know fewer of their neighbors 
because they tend to live in less secure surroundings, but direct measures 
of neighborhood context are controlled in these equations). 

Aside from urban-rural differences, there are further differences among 
neighborhoods based on their residential stability, income, and presence 
of children, and these contextual effects are independent of the effects of 
these same variables measured at the level of individuals. Two of these 
are in the expected direction. Our respondents who live in neighborhoods 
where a higher proportion of residents have a tenure of at least 10 years 
(i.e., more stable neighborhoods) know more of their neighbors. Thus 
both the longer one lives in the neighborhood and the longer one’s neigh- 
bors stay in the neighborhood, the more local ties are maintained. Also, 
those who live in higher-income neighborhoods, independent of their own 
income, have fewer family neighbors. 

Surprisingly, respondents in neighborhoods with more children know 
fewer of their neighbors by name, even though having young children at 
home increases the size of the neighbor network. We cannot offer a 
simple interpretation of this result. We have not identified any other 
neighborhood characteristic for which age composition may be serving 
as a proxy—its effects are robust regardless of other variables included 
in the model. Perhaps the age composition of our sample has some rele- 
vance. Because all of our respondents are at least 40 years old, the pres- 
ence of large numbers of children in the neighborhood may indicate a 
generational gap between respondents and other residents. One test of 
this interpretation is whether the proportion of older residents (such as 
the proportion 65 years old and older) has a positive effect on neigh- 
boring; but it does not. 

Other variables that have been identified in the literature—gender, 
marital status, physical disability, employment, homeownership, and 
perceived safety—have marginal (P < .10) effects at most. People who 
perceive their neighborhood as safe and those who are homeowners know 
a slightly larger number of neighbors; those with physical disabilities 
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know slightly fewer. Married persons are likely to have more family 
neighbors than unmarried persons, but in additional analyses we found 
that this small effect is explained by the larger number of family members 
(including parents-in-law and adult children) available to married 
persons.? 


Predicting Interaction in the Neighborhood 


We proceed in table 5 with equations predicting social interaction and 
help from neighbors (including both family and nonfamily neighbors). 
These equations include the effects of the number of family neighbors 
and other neighbors known. We view these as intermediary variables 
through which other personal and contextual characteristics may affect 
neighboring.? 

Table 5 shows that these two variables—and predominantly ae 
neighbors—are in fact the primary determinants of phoning, visiting, 
and helping within the neighborhood. The standardized coefficients for 
number of family neighbors аге in the range of .440—.568, far larger than 
the coefficients of other variables. The number of other neighbors known 
also has standardized coefficients above .10 for phoning and visiting, 
although (not surprising in light of the rarity of help from nonfamily 
neighbors) it does not significantly affect help received. 

There are few other significant predictors in these models. There is a 
gender difference in telephone contact within the neighborhood. Because 
there is no gender effect on visiting or help received, we interpret this 
finding as an indicator of the gender typing of telephoning rather than 
(as suggested in the neighboring literature) a reflection of social or time 
constraints ‘on women. Phoning is also more frequent in suburban and 
rural areas than in central city neighborhoods. 

With respect to visiting, there is a positive effect of length of residence, 
which was expected. Other coefficients, however, are surprising. First, 


8 When the number of living parents and children is introduced into the equation for 
number of family neighbors, it has a strong positive effect. The coefficient for marital 
status is not significant; coefficients for other predictors remain about the same. When 
this variable is introduced into the equation for number of other neighbors known, it 
is not statistically significant. 

? An alternative approach would be to estimate models of interaction with family 
neighbors and other neighbors separately. Combining the two allows us to test the 
relative importance of the number of family neighbors and other neighbors on total 
neighborhood interaction. Also, in light of the current literature on intergenerational 
relations, a focus on family neighboring alone would lead us to model interaction with 
each local parent or child individually, incorporating much of the same information 
on the parent/child (e.g., age, gender, health, SES) as is included here about the 
respondent. 
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TABLE 5 


PREDICTING SOCIAL INTERACTION IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
к ————————— 





PHONING VISITING HELP RECEIVED(In) 
Unstandardized Unstandardized Unstandardized 
Coefficient В Coefficient В Coefficient В 


И TOO 
Local network: 


Family neighbors ....... 9.779*** .568 9.650*** .562 .922*** .440 

Other neighbors(In) ....  1.724*** .142 1.260*** .104 .002 .001 
Constraints: 

AGG E .022 .023 — .034 —.035 .007 .062 

















Disabilities .. .223 .021 —.021 —.002 .090** .068 
Income ($1,0005) ........ —.006 —.011 —.035** — .066 —.001 — .008 
Income missing ......... .424 .010 —.002 —.001 —.047 —.009 
Employed — .806 —.032  — 1.099 —.044 —.119 —.040 
Nonwhite . 1.398 027  —1.145 —.022 —.293* —.047 
Female .... 1.250** 049 .155 006 085 .027 
Investments: 

Years in 

neighborhood ......... E .031 .479** .054 .010 .009 
Homeowner ....... —.029  —2.209*** —.067 .133 .035 
Children at home m .008 —.441 —.030 .112** .062 
Married ................... 5 —.014 .031 .001 —.282*** —.093 

Neighborhood context: 

Suburban ................. 1.637 ** .055 1.106 .037 111 .030 
Rural ............... .300*** .071 .109 .025 .010 .019 
Perceived safety . .437 .027 .679* .043 —.041 —.021 
Median income 

($1,0005) ............... —.015 —.016 —.016 .017 .001 .011 
Residential stability .... .001 .001 .016 .020 .001 .010 
Neighborhood 

children —.040 —.074*** —.079 — .002 — .024 

edie E К 5.412 —.081 
.357 .221 





NOTE.—N = 1,187. 
* P < .10. 
*Р < 05. 
+**Р< 01, 


homeowners visit their neighbors less frequently, which seems to contra- 
dict the finding that they know a larger number of their neighbors. Sec- 
ond, higher-income persons visit less, despite knowing a greater number 
of neighbors by name. Third, persons in neighborhoods with more chil- 
dren visit less often, again contradicting the theory that children promote 
neighboring. 

Finally, three other variables have significant effects on help received. 
People with physical disabilities receive more help from within the neigh- 
borhood— surely a reflection of their need for assistance—but married 
people receive less. Since spouses are the single most common source of 
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TABLE 6 


DIRECT AND INDIRECT EFFECTS OF MAJOR PREDICTORS ON 
SOCIAL INTERACTION IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD 










Indirect via Indirect via 
Direct Family Other Total 
Effect Neighbors Neighbors Effect 
Effects on telephoning: 
Rural location ........................ .071 .065 .017 .153 
Length of residence ................. .031 .052 .046 .129 
Nonwhite ...... нии .027 .082 —.014 .095 
‘Income —.011 — .063 .016 —.058 
Female .049 .005 — .002 .052 
Median income — .016 —.039 .003 — .052 
Effects on visiting: 
Length of residence ................. .054 .052 .033 .139 
Income: лианы — .066 —.062 .011 —.117 
Rural location .025 .064 .012 .101 
Age .............. —.035 —.055 —.004 —.094 
Homeowner — .067 — .026 .005 — .088 
Neighborhood children — .079 .031 — .009 —.057 
Effects on help received: 
Rurallocation ........................ .019 .050 .000 .069 
Married .......... ИВ — .093 .025 .000 — .068 
.062 .005 .000 .067 
— .008 —.048 .000 — .056 
.009 .041 .000 .050 





help, marital status is an indicator not of investment in the neighborhood 
but of availability of a helper. People with minor children receive more 
help, which could reflect their need for babysitting help. 

It is striking that several predictors that have strong effects on neigh- 
bors known and on number of family neighbors have no effect, mixed 
effects, or weaker effects on measures of social interaction. The strongest 
effects of many variables are indirect, mostly through number of family 
neighbors as an intervening variable. To emphasize this conclusion, we 
have decomposed the associations between these variables and indicators 
of social interaction in table 6. The "total effect" of each variable is 
divided into its direct effect, its indirect effect through its effect on the 
number of family neighbors, and its indirect effect through number of 
other neighbors known. Table 6 includes only variables whose total effect 
is .050 or higher for a given measure of neighboring, and predictors are 
ordered by the size of their total effect. 

For example, table 6 shows that, mostly because they know more 
neighbors and have more family neighbors, long-time residents have 
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more neighborhood social interaction (i.e., the nonsignificant direct path 
from length of residence to phoning is .031, compared to a total indirect 
effect of .098; its direct effect on visiting is .054, compared to an indi- 
rect effect of .085; and its indirect effect on helping is .041 compared 
to a negligible direct effect). People in rural areas also have more neigh- 
borhood interaction via indirect effects (supplementing a significant di- 
rect effect on phoning). Overall, higher-income people do less neigh- 
boring because of the strong negative indirect effect through number 
of family neighbors (plus a negative direct effect on visiting). In short, 
these decompositions show that direct effects are mostly overshad- 
owed by indirect effects in this analysis of neighborhood social inter- 
action. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


We have focused on the role of family neighbors in community social 
networks. Our empirical research is limited to a single metropolitan area 
and may be affected by regional differences of which we are unaware. 
The results may also depend on the age range of people who were studied. 
The cohort of persons born after 1948 (when the youngest of our respon- 
dents-was born) is likely to have fewer children than previous generations 
(though their parents are likely to live longer). -They may also be more 
geographically mobile. These or other factors could lead to different pat- 
terns of social interaction in the future than we identified here. But if 
our findings are confirmed by other studies, the implications for sociologi- 
cal theory are broad. This is because family neighbors represent two 
kinds of traditional social ties: those based on kinship and those based 
on proximity. Both of these have been described by influential theorists 
as being in a long-term decline. Their survival as key elements of social 
networks would lead us to question such observations. 

We find that the majority of people 40 years old and older have no 
parents or adult children living in their neighborhood, and even when 
they do, the number of those children is very limited. Yet despite their 
small numbers a substantial share of all social interaction with nonhouse- 
hold members—in. the range of 15965—2595—is with family neighbors. 

We have examined closely the role of local parents and children in 
neighboring. In our sample nearly half of the average person's neighbor- 
hood telephone and visiting contacts are with parents and children, and 
people are much more likely to receive help with routine tasks from 
family neighbors than from other neighbors. Further, the best predictor 
of all three forms of neighborhood interaction is the number of family 
neighbors; the number of other neighbors known is important but subsid- 
lary to this central factor. Urban sociologists, in our view, can benefit 
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from a reconsideration of the extent to which local community networks 
are founded on kinship ties, even today. 

There are likely other functions served by nonfamily neighbors that 
we did not study. Some of these— surveillance of the neighborhood, iden- 
tifying intruders or responding to accidents, working together on local 
‘school or other public issues affecting the neighborhood—may normally 
exist only as potentials, available but not called upon. Reliance on neigh- 
bors for such functions would not be inconsistent with modest levels of 
routine personal interaction or low levels of other help reported here. 

With respect to the competing Chicago school views of neighboring, 
we have found evidence for both the "residual? and the "systemic" 
theories. Neighboring is lower in urban than in rural areas, but it is also 
strongly related to length of residence. Both of these relationships are 
largely through indirect paths: longer-term and rural residents know 
more neighbors and have a greater probability of baving parents or adult 
children in their neighborhoods. It seems likely that if continued urban- 
ization also promotes residential mobility, the combination of these two 
factors will undermine the local community. But in those situations 
where people develop roots in a given place, particularly common in 
midlife and beyond, the neighborhood has a more important social role. 

Few other variables have direct effects on neighborhood interaction, 
despite their importance in other studies. We have shown that the effects 
of several key variables, such as length of residence and rural location, 
are mostly indirect. This finding calls for a reconsideration of their theo- 
retical meaning. We have shown that the main reason that higher-income 
people neighbor less is because they are less likely to live near parents 
and children. They have wider residential options than other people, 
and indeed it is possible that their willingness to move enhances their 
socioeconomic mobility. Higher-income people actually know more of 
their neighbors but visit with them less often. This combination suggests 
that there are class differences in neighboring styles: a more middle-class 
style of casual familiarity with many neighbors and a more working-class 
style of intense relations with a few. Thinking of neighboring in terms 
of styles leads to a very different view than the hypothesis that higher- 
class people tend simply to abandon the neighborhood. 

Similarly, we must understand the effects of being nonwhite or being 
older mostly in terms of their association with presence of family neigh- 
bors. Nonwhites, we propose, live closer to their parents and children 
because their residential mobility is artificially constrained by a discrimi- 
natory housing market. Because there is no direct effect of race on neigh- 
boring, we conclude that neighboring by minorities is not affected by 
their (presumed) lesser opportunity to make contacts outside the neigh- 
borhood. Their telephone contacts are actually indirectly increased by 
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their (and their family members!) residential immobility. Older people 
live farther from parents and children because they (or their parents or 
children) are more likely to move away (or parents to die) as time passes. 
And it is because they live farther from these relatives that they neighbor 
less, not because of any direct effect of age. 

These reevaluations of the indirect effects of income, race, and age 
echo comments made above with respect to the direct effects of gender, 
disability, homeownership, and marital status. Falling within the context 
of urban theories about the loss or regeneration of the local community, 
these variables are usually understood in terms of constraints or invest- 
ments. We canclude that they should be construed in more concrete 
terms: gender in terms .of gender typing of telephoning (not only with 
neighbors but also with nonneighbors), physical disability in terms of 
needs for help (not only from within the neighborhood, but also from 
beyond it), marital status in terms of availability of an intimate and 
convenient helper who may affect all manner of other social ties. 

These comments are supported by the specific pattern of relationships 
found in this study, a pattern dominated by the direct effects of the 
number of family neighbors. For the most part we find that the Chicago 
School's concern with "the decline of community" is of little help in 
making sense of the results. Perhaps this is an instance where theory 
blinds more than it sensitizes; perhaps the study of *neighboring" has 
been too closely aligned with concerns about urban alienation and too 
isolated from research on other aspects of people's social networks. 

Studying family neighbors requires us to think both about urban pro- 
cesses (like residential mobility) and family processes (like nest leaving 
and care giving). And the discovery of the centrality of family neighbors 
in neighboring can encourage us to look for other linkages between differ- 
ent aspects of social networks: to ask, for example, how family neighbors 
` are interlocked with other neighbors or how social interaction within the 
neighborhood affects extra-local networks. Extending our concern from 
neighboring to neighborhood mobilization, we may give more promi- 
nence to the possible effects of kin-centered local networks on collective 
action (a topic already broached by Granovetter’s [1973] discussion of 
“strong” vs. “weak” local ties). Our focus here on family neighbors 
may be opportune precisely because it combines the specifically “urban” 
category of neighbors (i.e., people one may know only because they live 
nearby) with the specifically “family” category of parents and children 
(i.e., people one is tied to through kinship). Surely people's social lives 
are not simply an accumulation of component parts, of different kinds 
of ties, each with its own logic. The challenge is to see how various 
threads of the social fabric are knitted together. 
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Systematic Biases in Social Perception! 
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Members of a professional group reported on friendship ties among 
all members, including themselves. Multiple methods of analysis 
reveal several systematic biases. In spatial representations individu- 
als’ self-perceived positions are closer to the centroid than their 
group-perceived positions. Graph-theoretic centrality measures 
show that group members tend to have highest centrality in their 
own digraphs, and they tend to report more ties, more reciprocated 
ties, and more transitive triples among those they report, as op- 
posed to those they do not report, as friends. Despite these individ- 
ual biases, correspondence analysis provides a valid group-level 
representation of the friendship network. 


INTRODUCTION 


Network representations of a group’s social structure are often derived 
from information provided by each of the members of the group. In this 
approach, each member reports on one or more relational ties within the 
group, and these individual reports are aggregated to construct a network 
representation of the group’s social structure. The aggregation process 
may be deceptive, because it must take into account systematic individual 
biases in how members view their own position in the structure as well 
as individual differences in knowledge of various parts of the structure. 
In this paper, we document and analyze several sources of bias and 
knowledge differences in the context of reports about friendship ties in a 
stable professional group of computer hardware engineers. Uncovering 
these biases depends, to a great extent on the method used in data collec- 
tion, which we describe next. 

Techniques for collecting and analyzing appropriate social network 
data have only recently become available. In the 1930s Moreno ([1934] 
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1953) developed and encouraged the idea of collecting “sociometric” 
data in a wide variety of groups. In Moreno's method, typically the 
members of a social group were asked to name their three best friends 
and the resulting structure of friendship was represented as a "socio- 
gram." Since the work of Moreno, it has become a standard methodology 
to attempt to construct network representations from sociometric self- 
reports where members report on their own ties to others in the network 
(e.g., Burt 1982; Freeman, White, and Romney 1989; Wasserman and 
Faust 1995). 

The collection of friendship data where members report both on ties 
involving themselves and ties among others was introduced over 30 years 
ago in Newcomb's (1961) classic study of friendship patterns among fra- 
ternity members. In the first year of the study, which lasted 16 weeks, 
he obtained not only each member's report of liking for every other 
member but each member's estimate of how much he liked every other 
member (including himself). *Our initial intention had been to obtain 
estimates . . . from each S of every other S's degree of attraction toward 
the remaining 16 S's—a total of 256 estimates—at frequent intervals" 
(Newcomb 1961, p. 41). In fact he actually obtained complete estimated 
rankings only in week 5 of the first year. For other weeks, he obtained 
partial information on the ranks, and in week 14 he collected a complete 
set of 256 estimates in terms of three categories: favorable, neutral, and 
unfavorable. Newcomb did not make great use of these data, nor did he 
publish the raw data. However, as we will show, these types of data lend 
themselves to detailed analysis concerning each individual's perception of 
the social structure. For example, the data set from week 14 would have 
been well suited for analyzing various perceived network characteristics 
within a given actor's data, such as reciprocity or transitivity of favorable 
ratings. However, to our knowledge, Newcomb's idea of augmenting 
self-reported ties to include reports on ties among all others was not 
seriously developed until Krackhardt (1987) formalized and used the 
method. 

Newcomb's total report method has the advantage, over the self-report 
method, that every member provides his or her own view of the entire 
social structure. However, the method raises interesting problems about 
how to combine these individual, ego-centered views into a more repre- 
sentative, less personal view at the group level. In fact, one can expect 
individual differences in ego-centered views to be due not only to chance 
but also to systematic differences in knowledge and systematic biases, 
such as inflating one's own role in the social structure. 

Interest in whether respondents are less accurate in self-reports than 
reports about others has a long history. For example, over 75 years ago 
Cogan, Conklin, and Hollingworth (1915) compared self-estimates of 50 
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students with the judgments passed on them by their acquaintances for 
various traits such as intelligence, neatness, and sociability. They found 
that “the individual does not judge herself as accurately as she is judged 
by her friends? (p. 173). They also found systematic bias in two direc- 
tions: “In the case of ‘undesirable’ traits (conceit, vulgarity and snob- 
bishness) this constant error is toward underestimation. . . . In the case of 
the remaining traits, the ‘desirable’ ones, the general tendency is toward 
overestimation” (p. 174). 

Warner, Meeker, and Eells (1960, pp. 47—67), in their book on prob- 
lems of social stratification, report interviews done for a study of a small 
town and its social system. The informants were asked to identify the 
social classes in their town and to assign the families that they knew, 
including their own, to their appropriate classes. Most of the informants 
consistently assigned themselves to a higher class than they were assigned 
by others and by the researchers. Another interesting finding was that 
people had a tendency to make subtle distinctions between the levels of 
their own class and to lump together different levels of other classes! For 
example, an informant whom the researchers identified as being from 
the upper class reported that there were four levels within the upper 
class, two levels within the upper middle class, and the rest of the towns- 
people belonged either to the working class or the lower. class. 

More recently, Tversky. and Kahneman (1974) and Kahneman and 
Tversky (1972, 1973) have discussed a number of cognitive biases in 
decision and estimation tasks. One relevant example is that when both 
members of a dyad estimate their percentage contribution to a work 
project, the sum significantly exceeds 100% (Ross and Sicoly 1979). Also, 
several studies (e.g., Walmsley 1988) report that when individuals were 
asked to draw maps of a region, they provided more, as well as more 
accurate, details about the region near their own living area. 

Another line of work relevant to biases and social perception is the 
work of Linton Freeman and his coworkers (Freeman, Romney, and 
Freeman 1987; Freeman 1992). For example, in Freeman et al. (1987), 
the role of differential knowledge in people’s recall of attendees at a 
target session of a colloquia series was investigated. They conclude that 
their “informants’ incorrect answers were strongly biased in the direction 
of the long-term patterns of attendance at social events” (p. 321). Free- 
man (1992) compared patterning of social affiliation in aggregated group- 
level cognitive reports and in observation data. He argued that even 
though the observed interaction was not categorical, people categorized 
one another into groups by cognitively simplifying their observations of 
social affiliation, forcing the patterns “into categorical form” (p. 122). 

Newcomb (1961) himself was aware of the possibility of cognitive bi- 
ases in his total report procedure. In fact, he tested two hypotheses rele- 
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vant to systematic bias. The first hypothesis is that "the higher A's 
attraction to B the greater the likelihood that A will attribute to B agree- 
ment with himself in attraction toward the remaining House members" 
(p. 56). His table 4.3 (p. 57) presents data that strongly support this 
hypothesis. The second hypothesis is that “if A's attraction toward B 
and toward C is high, then he should perceive B's and C's attraction 
toward himself (A) and toward each other, as being high. Such a set of 
orientations we shall refer to as a perceived perfect triad" (p. 61). The 
analyses in his tables 4.6 and 4.7 (pp. 61, 63) support these hypotheses. 
Even though Newcomb had data to directly study systematic bias in 
reports of friendship, he did not inquire directly about such questions. 
In fact, adequate methods of analysis were yet to be developed even if 
he had posed such questions. 

In this article we analyze the cognitive reports of the friendship ties 
among 25 people who have worked together for an extended period in 
the same circuit design department of a large computer company. These 
people reported their perceptions of the friendship ties among all the 
others, including themselves, in the network. We present a method that 
makes it possible to represent the reports of each actor concerning every 
other actor in a common space that includes an aggregate global sum- 
mary. This overall representation allows, first, a detailed examination of 
each actor’s perception of the social structure as well as the global percep- 
tion of that structure (1.е., a cognitive mapping that reflects an aggregate 
view of all those embedded in the network) and, second, different types 
of comparisons regarding the individual representations and the global 
representation. It is possible, for example, to answer questions like: How 
does each actor's perception of the friendship structure compare with the 
globally perceived structure? How does the actor's self-perceived position 
in the social space compare to all the others! perceptions of that same 
actor’s position? These and other comparisons, along with supporting 
analyses that do not depend on the spatial representation of the data, are 
presented. In the remainder of the article we describe the details of the 
data collection, methods of analyses, and results of the study, and we 
discuss its theoretical implications. 


DATA 


As noted earlier, the data collection design was introduced by Newcomb 
(1961) and developed further by Krackhardt (1987). In this paradigm, 
each respondent is asked to report, for a given type of relation, not only 
his or her own ties to others, but also the perceived ties between every 
ordered pair of members of the group. Given a network with N actors, 
a complete data set can be represented by N digraph incidence matrices 
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(each of size N X N), in other words, N individual representations (di- 
graphs) of the network, one given by each actor. 

If we let A be the set of actors in the network, then, for all i, j, k € 
A, we can define a three-mode data structure given by the terms 


1 ifireports k аз а friend of j, 
a (a) 


O otherwise, 


for 1 = i,j,k = N, j #k. Further, let X; = (x; уху be a two-mode 
data matrix, or a “slice” of the overall data structure, that contains 
actor 7’s description of the entire network in terms of perceived and 
reported ties.” 

We collected data at a large computer company from a group of people 
who worked in the same department and designed integrated circuits for 
the company’s mainframe computers. The department consisted of four 
sections, each headed by a section manager. There were a total of 27 
people in the group: 20 male and 2 female engineers, 2 male and 2 female 
technicians, and a female department secretary, all reporting to the de- 
partment manager, who was one of the male engineers. On each project, 
the group worked from conception, through several stages of implemen- 
tation, to the final product, and this process sometimes lasted up to three 
years. The department had a very low turnover rate. At the time of the 
study, average seniority (in terms of group membership) was around 
seven years. The newest member had been with the group for three 
years. They worked in close physical proximity to each other; most had 
cubicles, but some of the managerial staff had their own private offices. 
There was also a laboratory room located next to the offices. The lab 
was a high-traffic area and functioned as a focal point for people to 
interact with each other and to observe interactions around them. 

Due to the nature of the job, the organizational structure imposed few 
restrictions on people’s interactions. The sections had a fluid structure, 
making it possible for people to shift positions horizontally within the 
department on a temporary basis and report to different section manag- 
ers, depending on the demands of the job at hand. This fluidity made it 
possible for members of the group to get to know each other and each 
other’s friends. 

At the time of data collection, 25 of the 27 members in the group 
agreed to participate in the study. All results are based on these 25 indi- 
viduals. We shall refer to them as group “members” or “actors.” Each 
participant was given a 27-page questionnaire. Each page contained a 


? Our notation differs slightly from Krackhardt’s (1987), where the “perceiver” or 
“ego” is denoted by k instead of i. 
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short instruction followed by a randomized list of the names of all the 
people in the department. The instructions on each page gave the name 
of one group member (the order of appearance of the names in the in- 
struction part was also randomized), and the respondent was instructed 
to place a check mark next to the names of those who were that group 
member's friends. Thus, each respondent considered one member of the 
group per page, including one page for self, and reported on that mem- 
ber's friends. They were instructed to work on one page at a time and 
were not allowed to look ahead or skip back to previously completed 
pages. We omitted the friendship ties involving the two who did not 
participate from the analyses to follow.? 


ANALYSES 


To examine the relationship between self-reports and reports about oth- 
ers, we seek a way of representing each member's report on all members 
of the group in the same space. This representation requires some sort 
of simultaneous scaling of the 25 data matrices or slices, the X; described 
earlier. One appropriate method is correspondence analysis used as a 
descriptive multidimensional scaling technique. This method traces back 
to early work by Guttman (1941, 1950) and Fisher (1940). Many useful 
books have recently appeared that give full accounts of the method (e.g., 
Gif 1990; Greenacre 1984; Nishisato 1980; Weller and Romney 1990), 
which has already had significant applications to sociological topics (e.g., 
Goodman 1987; Wasserman, Faust, and Galaskiewicz 1989). Our de- 
scriptive use of the method follows Gifi (1990) and Weller and Romney 
(1990)., An important function of correspondence analysis is to provide a 
spatial representation of the relations among the various categories of the 
row and column variables simultaneously in the same space. We used 
the software program SPSS ANACOR (SPSS 1990, pp. B30-B47) to 
carry out the analysis. 

To achieve the simultaneous scaling of the 25 matrices (the Xj), we 
first transform our three-mode data structure given in equation (1) to a 
two-mode data structure by stacking the 25 matrices (or slices) vertically 
to obtain a 625 X 25 rectangular data matrix, where rows 1—25 corre- 
spond to the data from actor A (X), rows 26—50 to actor B (Х,), and 


3 Based on the reports of all the others in the group (as well as informal interviews 
with some of the group members) we learned that the two who did not participate in 
the study were regarded as "isolates." One of them had a staff position (mostly 
advisory) in the department and worked alone. He left the department shortly after 
the study was conducted. The other nonparticipant was described by the participants 
as a "difficult person to get along with" and did not seem to have any friends within 
the department. 
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Fic. 1.— Correspondence analysis solution of 25 stacked matrices. Letter “a” 
indicates row scores for actor A's perceived position by all others, including actor 
A; column scores are represented by capital letters and are circled. 


so forth. * Next, we submit these stacked matrices to correspondence 
analysis, which gives a representation of the data in a multidimensional 
Euclidean space, where proximity in the space reflects similarity of 
friendship ties. Some of the technical details of how the data were ana- 
lyzed via correspondence analysis are discussed in the appendix. 
"Figure 1 shows the first two nontrivial dimerisions of the joint six- 
dimensional solution for all 25 actors in the network. All figures in the 
paper were produced using SYGRAPH (Wilkinson 1990). Figure 1 is 
the source for several specific analyses to follow. It contains 25 distinct 
mappings, corresponding to the data provided by each actor embedded 
in the network, for a total of 625 row-score positions (represented by dots 


^ The diagonal values of each X, matrix were set to “1” prior to the correspondence 
analysis (see Weller and Romney 1990, p. 71). 
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and, in the case of the first actor, by the letter “а”). In addition, it 
contains 23 column-score positions, denoted by circled capital letters, 
that represent an aggregate judgment of the location of each actor within 
the social space. Thus, there are a total of 650 points (i.e., social loca- 
tions). 

Each actor contributes 25 row scores to figure 1, and each score corre- 
sponds to their judgments of a particular actor. To illustrate the point, 
we have indicated by the letter “a” the 25 row scores (locations) of actor 
A, based on the reports of all others, including actor A. In addition, the 
aggregate column score for actor A is denoted by the letter “A.” As can 
be seen, these 25 row scores and the corresponding column score tend to 
be bunched in the top center of figure 1. 

Figure 1 includes X and V axes that intersect at (0,0), the center of 
the plot. In a correspondence analysis plot, the center is uniquely defined 
as the centroid, or arithmetic mean, of all the row scores or, equivalently, 
the mean of all the column scores. The mean is the point that minimizes 
the sum of the squared distances to all points, so row and column scores 
near the center correspond to actors that are more "central" in the group 
structure as revealed by the actors’ reports. 

Various detailed pictures can be obtained by examining selected sub- 
sets of points from figure 1. In effect, we can separate various aspects of 
the picture to obtain a “magnification” of them. The first comparison 
of interest is the comparison of the information in the row scores and the 
column scores. 

Figure 2 represents jointly the 25 row scores (based on everyone's 
reports, including self) for each actor in terms of the arithmetic mean (in 
the first two dimensions) and the column score for that actor. The ends 
of the lines denoted by triangles refer to the column score positions, and 
the labeled ends refer to the means of the 25 row scores. 

Note that in most cases, the column score for an actor falls quite near 
the mean o: the row scores for that actor. This relationship between row 
and column scores is in no way forced by correspondence analysis, and 
it can be interpreted as indicating that the group aggregate location for 
a given actor, as represented by a column score, corresponds closely to 
the simple mean of the 25 individual representations of that actor, as 
measured by the 25 row scores. This result is important, because the 
data-gathering procedure does not constrain the group members to report 
only reciprocated ties. In fact, most actors reported numerous nonrecipro- 
cated ties. As we will see later, these asymmetries tended to be systematic 
within eack actor's slice; however, they did not appear to be systematic 
across respondents. It is important thet asymmetries were not systematic 
across respondents, because a radical departure from symmetry that was 
systematic across respondents (e.g., most reporting that j is a friend of £ 
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Dimension 1 


Fic. 2.—Joint plot of mean row scores (labeled points) and the column scores 
(triangles) for each actor, derived from figure 1. 


but not that k is a friend of 7) might produce results that are quite 
different depending upon whether one stacked the data matrices or their 
transposes.? 


5 As an extreme example, we can take a case where all group members report that 
almost everyone is reported to be a friend of actor j, but with j not reciprocating these 
ties. As a result, 7 will have a large indegree and a small outdegree in everyone's 
matrix X;. This is a case where the asymmetry is quite systematic across respondents. 
When the matrices are stacked and scaled, actor j will have a central position within 
the global plot reflecting a mostly agreed upon high popularity. However, when the 
transposes of the matrices are stacked and scaled, actor j will have a relatively periph- 
eral position within the global plot due to his low outdegree as reported by everyone. 
The position of j differs depending on which stacked matrices are scaled, due to 
systematic asymmetry across respondents. If the asymmetry is nonsystematic across 
respondents and yet systematic within respondents, as is the case with the current 
data set, then the positions of the actors within the global plot are likely to be quite 
close whether the matrices or their transposes are stacked and scaled with correspon- 
dence analysis. 
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In any application of correspondence analysis to three-mode data, it is 
important to analyze separately both the stacked matrices and the stacked 
transposes. In the social networks area, the distinction refers to “given” 
and “received” ties, and it is quite possible for interesting and substan- 
tively interpretable differences to emerge from these two analyses. In the 
present case, we repeated every analysis reported here for the stacked 
transposes, X7. In our case, all of the substantive conclusions based on 
both analyses were the same, so we report only on the analysis of the 
stacked matrices here. 

Next, we want to compare the social position of each group member 
as perceived by each actor within the group, including that member's 
self-placement. To do this, we could examine the 25 row-score place- 
ments of each group member as displayed in figure 1. Unfortunately, 
different actors exhibit quite different tie densities in their individual 
slices, and these differences make each actor's representation of the social 
structure derived from figure 1 a different size (scale). For example, the 
row scores for an actor who has a high tie density will tend to cluster 
nearer the zenter of figure 1 than will the row scores for an actor with 
low tie density. This problem can be overcome by bringing each actor's 
row scores to the same scale by transforming them to mean zero and 
variance ecual to the singular value for each dimension. The appendix 
provides more details and rationale for this within-actor, row-score trans- 
formation. 

Figure 3 summarizes the social structure by representing each actor 
(indicated by capital letters) by a 95% confidence ellipse in the first two 
dimensions. The center of each actor's ellipse is the mean of the 25 
transformed row-score placements of that actor. The ellipse represents 
а 95% confidence region for the mean, оп the assumption that the 25 
transformed row scores are a random sample from a bivariate normal. 
The size of each ellipse gives us an idea of the “resolving power” of the 
method. 

The aggregate friendship structure, which falls at the midpoint of each 
ellipse in figure 3, corresponds closely to the characteristics of the group 
as uncovered by ethnographic research. For example, the close-knit clus- 
ter of group members C, J, M, N, О, and P are all male engineers in 
their late twenties and early thirties who work together closely and social- 
ize outside the workplace quite frequently. They play softball and basket- 
ball on a regular basis. The frequency of interaction among these people 
is perceived by everyone in the group. because this same cluster appears 
in every group member's perceived social space. Group members E and 
X are the two women engineers, who have quite different roles within 
the group. Member E works closely with the subgroup described above, 
but she is not really considered to be *one of them," because she does 
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Fic. 3.— Ellipses defining 95% confidence regions of the mean of each actor's 
transformed row-score positions. 


not interact with them outside the workplace. She is most friendly with 
C and B, and this is reflected by their proximity in the plot. The three 
of them, E, C, and B, are all in the same section within the departmental 
organization. Even though X is also an engineer, she functions more like 
a technician. She is regarded as more friendly with the other technicians 
(W, G, and H) than with anyone else. Members G and H are both 
women technicians and share the same ethnicity as W. They, along with 
F and U spend most of their time working together in the lab. Members 
L, B, and A are managers who have known each other for nearly 10 
years and have worked as members of this group for more than five 
years. Another close subgroup is made up of I, K, and Q. These three 
also participate in outside activities (sports, concerts, etc.) with C, J, M, 
N, O, and P. 

‘Members T and V, the relative isolates in figure 3, share the same 
ethnic background and also socialize with each other (such as eating 
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lunch together) more than with others. Others in the group (like S and 
D), even though they work with different members at different times 
(depending on the specific demands of any given project), are perceived 
as not having particularly strong friendship ties with any specific person 
or persons. The fact that ethnographic evidence is strongly reflected in 
the patterr of proximities in the aggregate representation of the corre- 
spondence analysis solution provides strong validation for the method. 


THE INDIVIDUAL VIEW VERSUS THE GLOBAL VIEW 


We are now in a position to examine how closely each individual’s view 
of the network corresponds to the globally shared view represented by 
the mean af the transformed row scores (midpoints of the ellipses in fig. 
3). We give four examples, comparing four individual cognitive represen- 
tations with the global mean, in figure 4. Actors D (upper left), L (upper 
right), and R (lower left) were selected as good to average examples, 
while actor Y (lower right) was selected as a poor example. In all the 
plots, the labeled end of each line refers to the mean of the transformed 
row scores of a particular actor based on everyone’s reports, and the 
unmarked end refers to the transformed row-score placement of that 
particular actor based on the actor’s own report. Thus, the longer the 
line for any given actor, the larger the discrepancy between the represen- 
tation of the actor’s view and the global view of that actor’s position 
within the network structure. The actor’s globally perceived position is 
indicated by a large filled circle. 

Notice that there is a fairly close carrespondence between the individ- 
ual representations and the global mean representation, especially for 
group members D and R, although there can be fairly large discrepancies, 
as illustrated in member Y. A close examination of all 25 members’ 
representations reveals that, in a broad sense, each individual is a fairly 
reliable judge of the pattern of friendship ties as reflected by the globally 
shared view. For example, the individual representations about the outli- 
ers, as well as the more tightly knit subgroups tend to follow the globally 
perceived patterns as given in figure 3. However, individual perceptions 
do display some systematic deviations from the group's view. 

The mos: striking difference between the two representations in figure 
4, is the actors’ tendency to perceive their own position closer to the 
center of their representation of the group than the mean of where all 
the others perceive them within their representations. Consequently, we 
formulated the research hypothesis that actors would tend to perceive 
themselves as more central in the group than they are perceived by oth- 
ers. One way to operationalize this hypothesis is to compare the trans- 
formed row scores for each actor's self-report with the row scores for 
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that actor based on the reports of all others. Our hypothesis would be 
confirmed if an actor's own transformed row score was nearer to the 
centroid than the mean of others’ transformed row scores for that actor. 

To test our hypothesis, we calculated the distance of every transformed 
row score from the origin (centroid) both within each individual's repre- 
sentation and within the global representation, utilizing the first six di- 
mensions of the correspondence analysis solution. We ranked these dis- 
tances within each individual's space and determined the individual's 
rank. We performed the same task for the global representation of group 
members. The results of the rankings, reflecting individuals! self- 
perceived positions within the structure compared to the group's mean 
perception of each individual's position, are given in table 1. 

The result clearly shows a highly significant tendency for actors’ self- 
representations to be closer to the group centroid than expected by 
chance. The null hypothesis of random positioning from the origin as- 
sumes each of the 25 rank positions is equally likely, and it was rejected 
(P < .0001) by a binomial test. This tendency is displayed in striking 
form in figure 5, which gives information on the size of the discrepancies. 
The labeled ends of the lines reflect the global mean placement of each 
actor's position by everyone in the group, and the unlabeled ends reflect 
the actor's self-position defined by his or her transformed row scores 
within his or her own cognitive space. Using all six dimensions of the 
general solution, with the exception of group members F, J, P, and U, 
everyone's responses represent their own position as being closer to the 
centroid than is the global mean placement of their position. 

The preceding discovery, that an individual's self-report leads to a 
more central position for him or her than do the reports of others, was 
made through the use of correspondence analysis. Next we provide a 
second line of converging evidence for this phenomenon by analyzing the 
data more directly. 

We can demonstrate a high degree of centrality for an individual in 
his or her perceived network (given by the X;) by computing several 
traditional graph-theoretic centrality measures defined by Freeman 
(1979). The centrality of each actor within each actor's perception of the 
network (given by the actor's incidence matrix) was calculated using 
indegree, outdegree, betweenness, and closeness centrality: measures de- 
fined by Freeman (1979). Centrality calculations were made with UCI- 
NET IV (Borgatti, Everett, and Freeman 1990). We rank ordered these 


$ We wanted to check whether our row-score transformations (to bring each actor's 
picture to scale) may have caused this phenomenon. Consequently, we performed the 
same calculations on the untransformed row scores in figure 1. As expected, the 
phenomenon reported was even more significant for the untransformed row scores. 
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TABLE 1 


RANKED DISTANCES FROM THE ORIGIN 








ACTOR 





ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY 





Self-rank ......... 812 481 11098 1 1 
1 


3 7 1101 92117 2 21 10 
Global rank ..... 20 16 4 17 14 1 10 19 13 7 6 1 8 


2 18 15 5 24 21 23 12 22 25 





centrality values within each actor's perceived network and recorded 
self’s position in the ranking. The results are summarized in table 2. The 
table shows, in striking form, the tendency to perceive one's position to 
be highly central within the network. For example, when we use close- 
ness to measure centrality within each actor's perceived network, the 
actor himself or herself has the highest centrality value in 5296 of the 
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Fic. 5.— Comparison of the global mean representation (labeled ends‘ of the 
lines) and each actor's transformed row-score representation of self (pointed 
ends). 
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TABLE 2 


CENTRALITY RANK FOR SELF WITHIN PERCEIVED NETWORK 








% OF ACTORS WITH THAT RANK 











Outdegree Betweenness Closeness 
44 36 52 
20 8 8 
12 4 4 

4 8 0 
12 0 8 
0 12 16 
4 0 0 
0 8 4 
4 8 0 
0 0 4 
0 0 4 
0 4 0 
0 4 0 
0 8 0 
100 100 100 





.NOTE.— For each centrality measure, the table reports the percentage of the actors whose own cen- 
trality is the highest, the second highest, etc. (given by ranks) within their own digraphs (X;). 


cases. The actor has the highest or second highest centrality value in his 
or her own view of the network in at least 60% of the cases when we 
use degree or closeness centrality measures and in 44% of the cases when 
we use betweenness. 

The same phenomenon occurs when we examine an actor’s indegree 
and outdegree within the context of all perceived ties for that actor. In 
particular, for each actor i, we can compare the number of self-reported 


friends, 
> Xi iki 


ki 
with those reported for that actor by others, 


> Xj ik: 


Ет 


for each j ¥ i. There is a highly significant tendency on the part of each 
actor to report his or her ties to other actors as greater than those that 
others report for that actor (4 = 5.293; df = 24; P < .0001). It can be 
argued that these differences are the result of lack of knowledge on the 
part of others about an individual’s friendship ties, instead of each indi- 
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Fic. 6.—Scatterplot of total number o: ties reported by actor (ego) for self and 
median number of ties reported for actor by actor's self-reported friends. 


vidual’s bias in perceiving and reporting his or her ties. An individual 
and those who are close to that individual (i.e., his or her friends) are 
expected to know more about that person’s friends than those who are 
more distant. To investigate this hypothesis, we next compare each 
actor’s outdegree only to the outdegree reported for that actor by those 
whom the actor identifies as his or her friends. In this analysis, the actor’s 
self-report is still significantly higher (# = 4.535;-df = 24; P < .0001). 
Figure 6 illustrates this result, plotting the median number of ties re- 
ported for a particular actor by those whom that actor named as his or 
her friends, against the number of ties that actor reported for self. 

It can further be argued, however, that even though one actor may 
consider another actor as a friend, the second actor may not reciprocate 
this sentiment. Therefore, in the strictest sense, the actor who does not 
reciprocate another actor’s choice of friendship can be argued to be not 
as close to that actor as those who бо reciprocate and may still display 
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some lack of knowledge about that actor's friends. When we tighten the 
criterion further and compare an actor's outdegree only to the outdegree 
reported for that actor by those who reciprocate that actor's choice of 
friendship, the difference remains highly significant (¢ = 3.41; df = 24; 
P < .002). 


THE INDIVIDUAL VIEW REVISITED 


We next turn to the individual's perception of the network and examine 
all ties an individual reported for everyone, including himself or herself. 
An examination of each of the 25 individual versions (the X;) of the 
network suggests that the distribution of ties within each individual's 
perceived network contains systematic biases in how the individual cog- 
nitively organizes the network. In this section, we compare an actor's 
self-reported friends with those whom that actor did not report as friends 
on several network properties (tie density, reciprocity of ties, and transi- 
tivity of ties) that reflect these biases. 

The report of any given actor leads to a partitioning of the network 
into two subnets. We call these the actor's *innet" and the actor's *out- 
net." For each actor, innet actors consist of the self and all those whom 
the actor named as his or her friends, and the outnet actors consist of all 
others in the nétwork. Thus, in terms of equation (1), actor i’s innet 
nodes consist of actor 2 and all j with x;;; = 1, and the outnet nodes 
consist of all j with x; = 0. 

The total ties an actor reported, following the above classification, fall 
into three mutually exclusive categories: (1) ties reported by an actor 
among the actor's innet nodes, (2) ties reported by an actor among the 
actor's outnet nodes, and (3) the crosscutting ties an actor reports between 
nodes in different subnets. The crosscutting ties, in turn, can be divided 
into two types: those originating within the innet and directed toward 
the outnet and those going in the opposite direction, from the outnet to 
the innet. 

We next examine the subnets with respect to the entire network and 
with respect to each other, on the network properties of tie density, 
reciprocity, and transitivity. All the subsequent analyses and the results 
are based on the reports of 20 group members. Data from five partici- 
pants, three of which reported close to the maximum possible number of 
ties for the network and two of which had very sparse matrices, are 
excluded from further analyses. The three with the high-density matrices 
named all others as their friends and therefore had no outnet actors; 
the two with low-density matrices had very small innets, which made 
statistically meaningful comparisons impossible. 

As discussed earlier (see fig. 6), actors, in general, reported either the 
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highest or one of the highest outdegrees for themselves. Now, using a 
different baseline, we first consider an actor’s outdegree for self as a 
percentage of the total number of ties the actor reported for the entire 
network, given by 


100 > Жж 
Р, = = (2) 


Маша! » 
> › ЖЕ 
ј в 


The mean of the distribution of the P; is 7.4%. This observed mean is 
significantly higher than the expected mean of 496 under the null hypothe- 
sis of a random outdegree distribution (£ = 6.082; df = 19; Р < .0001). 
As a consequence of the actor's large proportional outdegree for self, on 
average, the greatest proportion of total ties reported by the actor occurs 
within the actor's innet (45.596 of the total), the smallest proportion 
occurs within the outnet (25.296 of the total), and crosscutting ties, split 
almost evenly between those going from the innet to the outnet and vice 
versa, constitute 29.396 of the total. These mean proportions, however, 
are not very revealing, since they depend on the base rate, P;. For exam- 
ple, an actor with a high P; necessarily has a large innet and therefore 
should Have a high percentage of total ties occurring in the innet. Another 
factor contributing to the size of the innet, as we shall demonstrate 
shortly, is the tendency of actors to perceive innet ties as reciprocated 
and as transitive. 

To control for the base-rate effect, we treat the subnet as the unit of 
analysis, instead of the total network given by each X;. For the next 
analysis, we exclude the actor's own reported ties from the innet. In this 
manner, the tie density (d) of any innet with N nodes (i.e., the actor 
reports N friends for self), is given by 


. number of ties within the innet 


а „де сы N(N ЯЕ 1) (3) 


Density for any outnet is obtained in similar fashion from outnet ties. 
However, since some actors did not report any given or received ties for 
some others within the network, these actors with no reported ties were 
excluded from the actor’s outnet for d ume, calculations to avoid “arti- 
factually" low outnet density. | 

The amount of reciprocity in any subnet is given by the reciprocity 
ratio (r) of that subnet, defined by 


number of reciproca:ed ties in the subnet 


= 4 
4 total number of ties reported for the subnet ч) 
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Finally, the transitivity in any subnet is given by £, the transitivity ratio, 
defined by 


= number of transitive triples in the subnet (5) 
number of transitive triples + number of intransitive triples ’ 

where a transitive triple is defined when x; = 1, х;у = 1, and x; jj = 

1, and an intransitive triple is as before with x; „ = 0. Thus, for reciproc- 

ity, we consider ordered pairs, and for transitivity, ordered triples. 

The difference between the innet and the outnet, in terms of density 
is quite dramatic: d;,,,, is much higher than d,,,,,,. The mean difference 
of .234 is highly significant (+ = 4.964; df = 19; P < .0001). We can 
also demonstrate that, along with density, innet and tinne are significantly 
higher than the outnet ratios. However, since both reciprocity and transi- 
tivity are, to a degree, dependent on the density levels, the next question 
is whether the observed levels of reciprocity and transitivity at both 
subnets deviate from the levels expected under an appropriate null model 
that attributes the effects purely to base rates. 

We tested for the significance of the amount of departure from the 
expected levels using the enumeration and simulation methods discussed 
by Snijders (1991). His methods calculate the expected values, assuming 
random distribution of ties subject to given fixed marginals (i.e., inde- 
grees and outdegrees). Using Snijders's algorithm ZO, the family of all 
zero-one matrices with given marginals, based on each individual's innet 
and outnet, were enumerated; for the subnets that were too large for the 
enumeration program, his simulation algorithm was used. 

The results are summarized in tables 3 and 4. All reported simulations 
are based on 10,000 runs. For a few of the cases, the algorithm indicated 
that the simulated distribution was not stable enough for testing the 
hypothesis. The results clearly demonstrate that within the innet the 
observed number of dyads with reciprocated ties departs from the ex- 
pected by highly significant margins. The same is also true for the ratio 
of transitive triples. As for the outnet, even though the observed number 
of dyads with reciprocated ties is significantly higher than the expected 
in most of the cases, we also have nonsignificant departures for 6 of the 
16 cases. The ratio of transitive triples for the outnet is close to its ex- 
pected value in 9 of the 14 cases. 

All the results presented support the idea that actors cognitively parti- 
tion the network into innet and outnet and treat these subnets differently. 
The actor constructs the innet to be much denser than the outnet and is 
more likely to perceive innet ties as reciprocated and as transitive. The 
outnet is sparse, with a smaller proportion of ties perceived as recipro- 
cated and transitivity occurring close to chance levels. 
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TABLE 3 


ENUMERATION AND SIMULATION RESULTS FOR SUBNETS 
ON DYADS WITH RECIPROCATED TIES 














INNET OUTNET 
ACTOR Expected Observed P Expected Observed P 
58 « .0001 2 = .33 
mm NA 3 10 < .0001 
31 < .0006 7.7 10 < .0001 
42 « .0001 Exo NT NA 
19 = .32 1.85 2 < .25 
10 = .05 4.69 . 14 < .0001 
112 < .0001 T 2 = .01 
` 26 < .0001 4.71 8 < .002 
51 < .0001 series 2 = .06 
62 < .0008 piene 5 = .003 
22 < .0007 1.79 8 < .0001 
19 = .01 6.09 11 = .17 
32 < .03 NER 2 < .05 
15 < .01 .42 1 « .001 
7 =. 9.4 21 < .0001 
26 < .001 17.36 20 < .001 
31 < .0001 7.62 8 < .40 








NoTE.— Based on the simulated distribution of data matrices with fixed marginals given by each 
actor’s incidence matrix, the P value is the probability of observing an outcome greater than what is 
actually observed. Only the observed value is reported for the cases where the entire family of a given 
matrix was enumerated. Where enumeration was used, the P value is the probability of occurrence for 
the observed value. The P values are not available (NA) for cases where the program output was not 
stable enough for hypothesis testing. 


DISCUSSION 


The numerous and consistent findings reported so far reveal that several 
systematic biases operate in individuals’ perception and cognitive organi- 
zation of their social group. First, in comparing individuals’ spatial repre- 
sentations of the network to the global representations, we found that 
individuals tended to be closer to the center of their own representation 
than they were in the global mean representation and in the representa- 
tions of each of the other group members. Second, using various graph- 
theoretic centrality measures, actors tended to have high centrality rela- 
tive to others within the network as they perceived it. Third, controlling 
for each actor’s outdegree, the group members tended to report more 
ties, with larger proportions of reciprocated ties and transitive ties among 
those they reported as friends than among those they did not report as 
friends. | 
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TABLE 4 


ENUMERATION AND SIMULATION RESULTS FOR SUBNETS 
ON THE RATIO OF TRANSITIVE TRIPLES 


INNET OUTNET 
ACTOR Expected Observed P Expected Observed P 

Ст. .55 .63 < .0001 n NA 
Ша гЗ .59 = .01 «bt NA 
E ОТОО .69 .70 < .2 .38 48 < .0001 
О а .58 .64 < .0001 idt NA 
Hines ieee 81 - = 15 .12 14 <.3 
ТОР ear 48 = .58 17 5 < .0001 
ETIN .85 .86 « .0001 D = .8 
К ascen .56 .68 < .0001 27 .34 < .06 
Генная .58 .63. < .0001 0 = .39 - 
Ме .69 72 < .0001 0 = .08 
Олу: .68 .69 < .03 Е ah NA 
Peu dex IN .84 = .01 .22 .26 <.1 
Ония .64 .65 < .03 sss 33 = .17 
S ctv .40 .45 « .001 13 31 < .02 
T eise фе ET NA .28 53 < .0001 
jo баса .59 = .03 .25 36 < .0001 

.59 .62 « .004 .64 65 < .07 

.56 .66 < .0001 .46 18 < .17 





NOTE.— See note for table 3. 


These systematic biases suggest an egocentric view of the social struc- 
ture as perceived from each individual's vantage point. According to this 
view, each actor within the network perceives himself or herself to be 
close to the center, surrounded by friends, with a dense net of ties among 
them, and perceives all others to be positioned further away from the 
actor, with sparser ties among them. 

In effect, individuals organize their social worlds, not surprisingly, 
from their own perspectives. Within this individualistic perspective, the 
actor tends to occupy a central position and is enclosed by a circle of his 
or her friends. This cognitive structuring, with the actor's strong ten- 
dency for reciprocity and transitivity within his or her innet, is quite 
in line with Newcomb's (1961) findings that were discussed earlier. In 
particular, the contrast between the cognitive structuring of the innet 
and the outnet is directly, supportive of Newcomb's hypothesis about 
*perceived perfect triads." The relative lack of reciprocity and transitiv- 
ity within the outnet can be attributed in part to the individual's nonin- 
volvement with the actors in question. As Newcomb argued, within an 
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individual's own circle of friends, we see that the individual tends to 
perceive ties in a way that suggests agreement among those friends. This 
is not necessarily the case, however, when the individual reports on the 
ties among those who are not the individual's friends. According to the 
individual, those in the outnet do not necessarily pick similar others and 
each other as friends, leading to larger numbers of unreciprocated ties 
and intransitive triples. 

Actors with inflated centrality may feel that they have a more powerful 
and controlling position within the network and may count on more 
others when they need help or support. Their tendency to perceive friend- 
ship relations within the innet as mostly balanced (i.e., symmetric, transi- 
tive) is consistent with the idea that the individual is attempting to mini- 
mize cognitive dissonance (Festinger 1957; Heider 1958). In this view, 
for an individual to sustain an inflated innet, the individual expects those 
who are one path-length away from him or her to have friendship ties 
similar to his or her own. However, there is no reason for the individual 
to employ such a strategy when organizing ties among those who are 
more distant from self. 

An individual's lack of knowledge about the outnet ties may also lead 
to a lower density of reported ties, which may in turn contribute to some 
of the observed differences between the innet and the outnet. In other 
words, if an individual does not name a particular group member as a 
friend (thus placing that group member in the individual's outnet), then 
this may indicate that the individual lacks knowledge about that mem- 
ber's friends, since the individual will likely know more about his or her 
own friends than about others. Thus, the individual may fail to name 
many friends for that particular group member. Also, the data gathering 
requires one to check the friends of each actor one at a time. This proce- 
dure places strong memory demands on the respondent. For example, 
an individual may report an asymmetric tie between a pair of actors if 
he or she fails to remember whether the relation was reported for the 
first occurring member of the pair in the questionnaire. This effect of 
memory loss may well occur more in the outnet, where the individual 
has less knowledge. 

Nevertheless, an individual's lack of knowledge of outnet members 
cannot completely account for the results reported here for three major 
reasons. First, the members of the group knew each other well over a 
long period of time, as discussed earlier. Since the group was relatively 
small, everyone had considerable opportunity to learn who each other's 
friends were. : 

Second, all but five group members overreported their own ties by 
wide margins compared to those whom they named as friends (fig. 6). 
Thus, those whom the individual names as friends perceive the individ- 
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ual's circle of friends to be much smaller than does the individual. This 
contradicts the assumption that friends would know more about each 
other's friendship ties and be better at reporting them. Some whom the 
individual claims as friends do not consider themselves to be so. If not 
all are really the individual's friends, as the individual claims, then the 
consistency in terms of high reciprocity and transitivity within the innet 
must be partly the individual's construction. 

Related to the second reason, even when we compare the individual's 
self-reported ties to the reports of those who reciprocate the individual's 
friendship, the significant overreporting on the part of the individual 
suggests bias as an important factor in the individual's cognitive structur- 
ing of the network. Since the individual has an overlapping innet with 
all those who reciprocate his or her friendship choices, those with recipro- 
cated ties all have a path length of one from the individual, and therefore 
should know almost as much as the individual about that individual's 
ties. The role of knowledge in accurate reporting is reflected in the de- 
creasing value of the t-statistic as we move closer to the individual in 
comparing reports. However, knowledge differential is still not enough to 
explain the discrepancy between the individual's self-report and friends’ 
reports about the individual or the regularity with which the individual 
constructs the innet. 

A third reason for doubting that knowledge differential alone explains 
our results comes from considering the ZO analyses reported in tables 3 
and 4. These analyses show that even when tie density is controlled, 
significantly higher than chance levels of reciprocity and transitivity oc- 
cur in the innet but, with scattered exceptions, not in the outnet. These 
observed regularities are probably driven, in part, by the individual's 
*perceived social reality." Thus, once the individual establishes who his 
or her friends are, confirmed or not, the individual is strongly driven to 
construct a cognitively consistent innet. | 

The ego biases reported here were uncovered by measuring the cogni- 
tive structure at the individual level. Because of the size of these biases, 
it is reasonable to worry that it may not be possible to infer the social 
reality from the individual reports. However, aggregating individual data 
for а Вођа] measure, as in correspondence analysis, may tend to wash 
away the biases present in individual data. As shown, each actor gives 
an accounting of his or her corner of the network, reflecting an egocentric 
cognitive organization of the social structure. When the data are com- 
bined, as in figure 3, the effect of one particular individuals bias toward 
perceiving an exaggerated personal social circle will tend to be canceled 
out by the presence of the same bias in most others' perceptions and 
reports of the group ties. 

It is a project for future research to elaborate on the effects of biases, 
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as well as differential knowledge, in representing social structure. In this 
work, it will be important to try to reduce the role of memory factors 
present in the current design. Another variation may be the use of a 
“pick k” design to equate the outdegrees to arrive at a cleaner measure 
of structural biases. The overall goal of the work will be to catalogue the 
various ego biases and explore their consequences in the formation and 
maintenance of social groups. 


APPENDIX 
Correspondence Analysis 


There are three major steps in correspondence analysis. First, a raw-data 
matrix, X, with cell entries х;у is bivariate normalized by dividing each 
cell entry by the square root of the product of the row and column 
marginal totals. In algebra this corresponds to computing a new matrix 
Н, with the zjth cell entry given by 





h.. = ij (6) 


where х;; is the original cell entry, x;. is the marginal total for row i, and 
х.; is the marginal total count for column j. In matrix notation this may 
be written as 


H = SXC, (7) 


where $ ^? and € ^? are diagonal matrices whose entries consist of the 
reciprocals of the square roots of the row marginal totals and column 
marginal totals, respectively. 

Second, the normalized matrix H is analyzed by singular value decom- 
position (SVD) into its triple product, UDV", where U and V? contain 
singular vectors for the rows and columns of H, respectively, and D is 
a diagonal matrix of singular values. 

Third, the singular vectors of the U and V matrices and the singular 
values are used to compute the row scores and column scores for the 
rows and columns of X, respectively. The computational formulas for 
the row and column scores are: 


В; -UFVx./x,, (8) 
and 
С; = VF Vas}, (9) 


where Оў = 0,0, and V¥ = V;D'^. 
It is interesting to note that the row and column scores always can be 
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calculated in terms of each other (see Gifi 1990). In fact, this is the basis 
of our presenting the row and column scores in equations (8) and (9) in 
the same space as was done in figures 1 and 2. 

The weighting of the row and column scores by the square root of the 
singular values as shown in equations (8) and (9) would normally be 
sufficient to allow a researcher to make all the desired comparisons 
among them in the same weighted Euclidean space. In the present case, 
however, the original matrix, X, is a rectangularly stacked matrix with 
different actors’ representations or slices of the entire social structure. As 
remarked in the text, different tie densities can influence the scale of each 
actor's representation in figure 1. We want to compare each actor's view 
(row score) of a particular actor's position, but this involves comparing 
row scores from representations that are on different scales. Correspon- 
dence analysis itself does not prescribe a standard transformation to bring 
the row scores within each slice to scale. Consequently, we invented a 
method of transforming row scores for each actor that would remedy the 
problem of scale, assuming that each actor is viewing the same social 
structure but has a different criterion for reporting a friendship tie. The 
solution was to transform each actor's 25 row scores to mean zero and 
variance equal to the singular value for each dimension. As mentioned, 
if anything, this transformation reduced, rather than enhanced, the size 
of the phenomena reported in the paper. 

The correspondence analysis of the 625 X 25 stacked matrix was repre- 
sented in six dimensions; however, the figures in the paper display only 
the first two dimensions of the nontrivial solution. Dimensions corre- 
spond to singular values, and the larger a dimension's singular value, 
the more of the variance in the data is accounted for by that dimension. 
Table А! presents the first six singular values along with the associated 
variance accounted for. 


TABLE A1 


SINGULAR VALUES AND VARIANCE ACCOUNTED FOR 
IN THE CORRESPONDENCE ANALYSIS SOLUTION 


Cumulative 
Singular Variance Variance 
Dimension Value (96) (%) 
ИККЕ E ‚544 8.2 8.2 
ина .484 7.3 15.4 
per .445 6.7 22.1 
A o ER .420 6.3 28.4 
ence erster ere .362 5.4 33.9 
биение. .346 5.2 $9.1 
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In spite of employed married women performing approximately 
twice as much housework as their husbands, the majority of women 
believe this situation to be fair. This article investigates the sources 
and consequences of employed wives’ perceptions of fairness in 
the division of housework. The findings support a social exchange 
explanation: women who have fewer alternatives to marriage and 
less economic resources are more likely to view a given division of 
housework as fair, while women with more alternatives view the 
same division as unjust. Also, women who perceive an unequal 
situation as unfair experience lower psychological well-being. 


The sexual division of labor outside the home has changed dramatically 
in recent years, with over half of all married women currently in the 
U.S. labor force. In marked contrast, the division of labor inside the 
home remains largely unchanged. Although estimates vary somewhat, 
employed married women do around two-thirds of the household chores 
such as cooking, cleaning, and laundry. This amount is about twice as 
much as employed married men do (Pleck 1985; Ross 1987). Thus, there 
is a clear inequality in the distributicn of housework between the sexes. 
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Hochschild (1989) refers to this cultural lag as the “stalled revolution." 
For employed women, the result is a "second shift," in which wives 
expend more effort and time in paid and unpaid work and less in leisure 
time compared to husbands (Bielby and Bielby 1988; Hochschild 
1989). 

This stalled revolution has consequences for married employed 
women. Ross, Mirowsky, and Huber (1983) suggest that, in general, 
lags between macro-level social changes have negative repercussions for 
individuals. Studies find that employed wives are less satisfied with their 
marriage if their husbands fail to share in housework (Staines and Libby 
1986; Yogev and Brett 1985; White 1983). Having the major responsibil- 
ity for domestic labor also decreases women's psychological well-being 
(Kessler and McRae 1982; Krause and Markides 1985; Lennon, Wasser- 
man, and Allen 1990; Pleck 1985; Ross and Mirowsky 1988; Ross et al. 
1983). Married employed women have higher rates of depressive symp- 
toms than married employed men. Women's overload of familial de- 
mands in part explains these elevated rates. For example, depressive 
symptoms are higher for women in "transitional marriages," in which 
wives are employed and husbands do not share housework, compared to 
employed women whose husbands do share housework (Ross et al. 1983). 
When the division of household labor is equal, employed women have 
levels of depressive symptoms equal to those of employed men (Rosenfield 
1989). 

Given this burden of demands and its negative consequences for satis- 
faction and well-being, why would women accede to such an unequal 
arrangement? Some researchers suggest that it is because women do not 
evaluate the situation as unjust. Although most women do most of the 
family work, only one-quarter to one-third see this arrangement as unfair 
(Barnett and Baruch 1987; Benin and Agostinelli 1988; Berk 1985; Hill 
and Scanzoni 1982; Pleck 1985; Rosen 1987; Yogev 1981). This assess- 
ment holds among women in dual-earner marriages, in which wives and 
husbands are employed full-time. In fact, even among professional wives 
in dual-career couples, only a minority say that their husbands do too 
little work in the home (Yogev 1981). This fits into a larger pattern 
among women of allocating fewer rewards to themselves. When asked 
to distribute rewards between themselves and others, men tend to divide 
rewards equitably, in proportion to performance, while women tend to 
allocate rewards equally, giving themselves the same rewards as others 
even when they do more (Major 1987).? 


? Equity refers to each individual obtaining rewards proportional to input, whereas 
equality refers to each individual receiving the same rewards. 
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The question thus becomes: What determines employed women’s per- 
ceptions that it is fair for them to do a larger share of household chores? 
The basis of this evaluation of fairness is unclear when women work 
outside the home. The present study addresses this apparent contradic- 
tion in the lives of most employed wives. In addition to investigating the 
basis of fairness evaluations, we examine the consequences for well-being 
of defining an unequal division of work as fair or unfair. Several theoreti- 
cal frameworks bear on these issues. We first examine a social exchange 
perspective and then present two contrasting approaches. 


Determinants of Perceptions of Fairness: A Social 
Exchange Perspective 


There is little information on what determines women’s sense of fairness 
in the distribution of housework (Benin and Agostinelli 1988; Thompson 
1991). However, a social exchange perspective suggests in general that 
power and dependency influence assessments of fairness. Exchange the- 
ory holds that power over others depends on individuals’ resources and 
on their available alternatives to a situation or relationship (Thibaut and 
Kelley 1959; Blau 1964). Economic resources in particular are seen as a 
primary basis of power (Weber 1946; Blood and Wolfe 1960; Rodman 
1967). Power also depends on constraints leading individuals to remain 
in a relationship. People endure more when the costs of withdrawing 
from the situation are high (Thibaut and Kelley 1959; Cook and Emerson 
1978; Levinger 1979). 

Applying this general framework to the family, researchers have ob- 
served that the spouse who has fewer economic resources and who needs 
the other more has less influence on outcomes and decision making (Wal- 
ler [1938] 1951; Heer 1963; Safilios-Rothschild 1970; Hiller 1981; Curtis 
1986). This formulation was expressed by Waller (1951) as the principle 
of least interest. The person whose need for the relationship is greater is 
less able to determine the conditions of the relationship. Using economic 
exchange terms, Mirowsky (1985) proposed that the spouse with skills 
and investments that are less transferable has fewer alternatives and thus 
less power in the marriage. For example, wives’ skills of doing house- 
work are less transferable than husbands’ skills of earning money (Mi- 
rowsky 1985), Wives’ investments are also more specific to family mem- 
bers, leaving them more dependent than husbands, who produce more 
benefits outside their marriage (England and Kilbourne 1990). 

These bases of power have implications for perceptions of justice. 
Evaluations of fairness depend on individuals’ expectations, which, in 
turn, are based on social comparisons. As Homans (1961) states, justice 
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obtains when ratios of outcomes to investments are equal for both persons 
in a social exchange. In determining fair treatment, individuals compare 
their actual rewards to those they think they deserve (Thibaut and Kelley 
1959; Berger et al. 1972; Jasso 1978). On this reasoning, individuals can 
be objectively deprived without feeling dissatisfied because, in comparing 
their rewards with those of persons perceived to be similar, they do not 
feel entitled to more (Merton [1957] 1968; Homans 1961). This reference- 
group process has been found among women who are satisfied with lower 
earnings than men in a comparable position because they compare them- 
selves to other women rather than to men (Crosby 1982; see also Bielby 
and Bielby 1988). 

Having fewer resources reduces individuals' expectations of relation- 
ships, because it restricts the availability of rewards (Thibaut and Kelley 
1959). Those having fewer alternatives also have lower expectations of 
a relationship, because they have more to lose from its disruption than 
those with more options. Fewer resources and alternatives also work to 
limit reference groups and individuals: people compare themselves to 
others in similarly restricted circumstances and thus expect less from any 
given exchange. In summary, a social exchange perspective suggests that 
fewer resources and options compromise expectations and thereby dimin- 
ish the standards for fairness, while greater resources and options 
heighten expectations and raise standards of fairness. 

In her qualitative study of married couples, Hochschild (1989) offers 
a provocative portrayal of women's assessment of housework that illus- 
trates these elements of social exchange. She proposes that employed 
women's hopes for greater equality in housework are counteracted by 
their lower wages and status at work and by the threat of divorce, which 
would drastically reduce their standard of living. Warned by the high 
rates and visibility of divorce, women conclude that they have to do 
more work to keep their husbands happy. Their relatively low wages 
and the risk of divorce lead women to lower their expectations, with the 
result that they feel grateful for whatever housework their husbands 
do. : 

Thus, theory and evidence converge to suggest that employed married 
women's perceptions of fairness are determined by their power as gauged 
by their resources and their alternatives to marriage. Having fewer eco- 
nomic resources than their husbands and trapped by limited options, 
women are induced to define an objectively unequal situation as just. 
However, this social exchange perspective has not been tested by system- 
atic empirical research designed to explain the evaluation of the division 
of housework by employed married women. That is the focus of our 
research. We hypothesize that the.lower the income of employed wives 
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compared to that of their husbands and the more they stand to lose 
with divorce, the more likely they are to perceive an unequal division of 
housework as fair. The higher their relative income and the greater their 
alternatives, the more likely employed women are to define the same 
situation as unjust. 


Determinants of Relative Fairness: Competing Perspectives 


Other theoretical perspectives bear on the sources of women's perceptions 
of fairness in the distribution of housework. A cultural perspective sug- 
gests that ideology rather than power underlies evaluations of fairness. 
Some women believe that, even when employed, they should do most of 
the domestic work or that there are justifiable reasons why men do not 
participate equally (see Thompson [1991] for a review). According to this 
explanation, the more conventional their gender ideology, the more likely 
employed wives are to perceive an unequal division of household work 
as just, while the less conventional the ideology, the more likely the same 
division will be defined as unjust.? 

Neoclassical economics offers another explanation. This approach 
claims that perceptions of fairness depend on rational choices in the distri- 
bution of labor among household members rather than on ideology or 
power. From this viewpoint, one must examine the total household work 
effort in analyzing domestic labor: even employed women may perceive 
housework as a fair exchange if their husbands expend greater effort in 
paid work.(Becker 1981). Husbands who work more hours outside the 
home may thus be excused from doing housework. According to this 
perspective, the smaller the proportion of hours wives spend in paid 
work as compared with the time their husbands spend, the more they 
are likely to perceive an unequal division of housework as fair. 


The Consequences of Relative Unfairness 


Having examined the sources of perceived fairness, we go on to assess 
the emotional price women pay for living in a situation they feel is unjust. 
We address Ferree's question: Who is more liable to be depressed, *em- 
ployed women who are angry about how little housework their husbands 


3 In a previous analysis of the data set we use here, Blair and Johnson (1992) did not 
find a significant association between conventional gender ideology and perceptions 
of fairness. However, that analysis split the items on ideology into two measures, one 
with four items and another with one itera. A sixth item, on approval of mothers’ 
part-time employment, was omitted. We find that splitting these items compromises 
the reliability and that the reliability increases from .55 with the four-item measure 
to .72 with all six items. Thus, we reanalyze the data using the more reliable measure. 
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do or those who are resigned to it?" (Ferree 1991, p. 177). Mirowsky 
(1985) applies equity theory to the relation of inequity and psychologi- 
cal distress in studying family decision making. He posits and finds a 
U-shaped relationship between involvement in marital decision making 
and depressive symptoms and assumes that the optimal level of involve- 
ment or the “equity point" occurs where symptoms are minimal. We 
extend Mirowsky's work by examining directly the association between 
perceptions of fairness and psychological well-being. We hypothesize that 
employed wives who perceive the division of housework to be unfair will 
have more symptoms of depression. 

We test these hypotheses empirically by using data from a large, na- 
tional study of U.S. households. The analyses entail several stages. The 
first stage compares employed married women and men on the division 
of household work, on perceptions of fairness, and on the relation be- 
tween the two. 'The next stage focuses on the sources and consequences of 
perceptions of unfairness among employed wives. We test social exchange 
theory by investigating the importance of relative economic resources 
and marital options in explaining perceptions of fairness. We also test 
other explanations of perceptions of fairness, specifically, gender ideology 
and number of hours in paid work. Subsequently, we consider the conse- 
quences of perceptions of fairness or unfairness for women's psychologi- 
cal well-being by testing the relationship between these perceptions and 
symptoms of depression. 


METHODS 
The Sample 


Data for the study come from the National Survey of Families and 
Households (NSFH), conducted in 1987—88 by the Center for Demogra- 
phy and Ecology at the University of Wisconsin—Madison. Interviews 
were conducted with individuals from 13,017 households by the Institute 
for Survey Research at Temple University. The sample includes a main 
sample of 9,643 individuals selected to be representative of the U.S. 
population. An additional 3,374 individuals were selected to overrepre- 
sent minorities, one-parent families, families with stepchildren, cohab- 
itors, and recently married persons. The main sample is a national 
multistage area probability sample. The oversample was selected by dou- 
bling the probability of selection for the overrepresented groups. The 
total of 13,017 individuals represents an overall response rate of 74.496. 
The design and content of the NSFH are described in greater detail by 
Sweet, Bumpass, and Call (1988). 

The interview schedule consisted of two parts: an in-person interview 
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and a self-administered section. Data for our investigation come from 
both parts of the interview.* Because our primary interest is in the divi- 
sion of housework among employed married persons, we restricted the 
sample to employed individuals between ages 18 and 65 who are married 
and living with their employed spouses. Since these individuals (V = 
3,236) are not married to one another, the samples of husbands and wives 
are drawn independently. 

Table 1 gives the demographic characteristics of this subsample of 
dual-earner individuals. The means and percentages presented are based 
on data weighted to reflect the U.S. population. Weights were developed 
to account for features of the sample design and for nonresponse. All 
analyses in this investigation use weighted data and thus are generaliz- 
able to the U.S. population of individuals in dual-earner marriages. 


Measures 


Division of housework.—The self-administered questionnaire con- 
tained the respondent's assessment of the number of hours per week that 
he or she spent on various household tasks as well as the number of 
hours spent by the spouse and other persons in the household.? After 
calculating the total amount of time spent on all tasks, we classified tasks 
into two categories: traditionally “female” tasks (1.е., preparing meals, 
shopping, cleaning, laundry, and doing dishes) and “male” tasks (i.e., 
paying bills, working outside the house, and taking care of the car), since 
the literature suggests that husbands’ involvement in female tasks is 


* Data for this study are derived from interviews with the primary respondents, with 
the exception of the spouses’ hours employed. This latter information was available 
only from spouse reports, but only 8296 of husbands participated in the secondary 
survey. Moreover, as described below, there are substantial missing data on household 
task items. As a result, the analysis reported in table 5, which includes hours of paid 
work and housework, has far more missing data than the analysis in table 6. When 
we did the analysis reported in table 5 with means substituted for missing data, our 
results were similar to those reported here. 

5 The assessment of time spent on various household tasks was part of the self- 
administered questionnaire. Many respondents (3496) were missing data on one or 
more of these scales, because some reported that the time spent on tasks "varies" 
and some failed to report time spent by their spouses. We substituted the average 
time spent on each task separately for missing data if the respondent was missing 
data on one or two tasks or reported that time varied on three or fewer tasks. These 
calculations and substitutions were performed separately for employed women and 
men. Even with these substitutions, 32.5% of cases are missing data on household 
tasks. A small number of cases (196) reported spending more time per week at house- 
hold tasks than there are waking hours. While recognizing that individuals may do 
more than one task simultaneously, we truncated scores of individuals who reported 
spending 120 hours or more per week. 
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TABLE 1 


DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF SUBSAMPLE 














Characteristic Description 
Gender ........................... 48.4% female 
Education ....................... Median is 13 years, with a range of 0—20 years 
ABE: m Median is 38 years, with a range of 18—65 years 
Race/ethnicity .................. 86.3% are white, 7.3% black, 5.0% Hispanic, and 1.4% 
other 
Employment status 82.1% are employed full-time 
Parental status ................. 64.596 have children younger than 19 at home 
Couple's annual income 
from earnings ................ Median is $39,600, with a range of $325—$975,000 





NoTE.—N = 3,236. 


important for wives’ sense of fairness (Blair and Johnson 1992). It should 
be emphasized that “female” tasks are more time-consuming and less 
flexible than are “male” tasks (Thompson and Walker 1989; Ferree 
1991). 

For each of these two categories of tasks, we calculated the number 
of hours spent on each type of task by the respondent and by others in 
the household. We computed the proportion of hours that the respondent 
spent on housework by dividing the number of hours he or she spent by 
the total amount that the couple spent on each category of tasks. We 
refer to these measures of absolute and relative time spent on housework 
as the actual distribution of work, in contrast to evaluations of the fair- 
ness of this distribution. 

Relative fairness. —Perceptions of fairness were assessed with one item 
that asked respondents to rate the fairness of their marital division of 
household chores. To be consistent with the literature on distributive 
justice (e.g., Jasso 1979; Walster, Walster, and Berscheid 1978), we re- 
coded responses to this item as: —1 — very unfair to me; —.5 — some- 
what unfair to me; 0 = fair to both; .5 = somewhat unfair to my spouse; 
1 — very unfair to my spouse. This coding reduces multicollinearity 
between the linear and quadratic variables and, as described later, it 
facilitates interpretation of the regression coefficients. 

Economic resources. —Our measure of wives’ economic resources rela- 
tive to husbands! consists of the percentage of income they contributed 
to the household. It was calculated by dividing the amount of wives' 
earnings by the total earnings of the couple. On average, employed 
women's earnings represented 35% of the couples’ earnings. 


6 We are grateful to one of the AJS reviewers for suggesting this coding. 
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Options. —We used two approaches to measuring options among mar- 
ried employed women. The first relied on wives! assessment of whether 
their lives would worsen or improve were they not married. The specific 
question was: “Even though it may be very unlikely, think for a moment 
about how various areas of your life might be different if you separated. 
For each of the following areas, how do you think things would change?" 
We selected three nonmarital areas of life for our measure of perceived 
options: standard of living, social life, and career opportunities.’ Re- 
sponse categories ranged from 1 = much worse through 5 = much 
better. The three areas of life were averaged to form a measure of per- 
ceived options. The reliability coefficient for this scale is .62 (Cron- 
bach's o). 

In testing the possibility that perceptions of options might simply reflect 
marital quality, we found a significant association when we regressed 
perceived options on a measure of marital happiness described later. In 
that analysis (which also controlled for age, number of children at home, 
conventional gender ideology, couples' earnings, employment status [full- 
vs. part-time], and education) we also found that race and relative earn- 
ings contribute significantly to perceived options. Specifically, women 
whose marriages are unhappy, black women, and women who contribute 
more to the couple’s earnings report more perceived alternatives to mar- 
riage. From this it appears that the measure of perceived options reflects 
both the quality of the marriage and an awareness, rooted in race and 
income, that alternatives to marriage are feasible and acceptable. In 
assessing the association of perceived options to fairness, therefore, we 
control for marital happiness, race, and income in addition to other vari- 
ables described below. These controls permit the assessment of the contri- 
bution of options, net the influence of other potentially confounding vari- 
ables. 

The second approach to measuring options assessed the economic situ- 
ation of women were they no longer married. Specifically, we constructed 
an indicator of whether wives would fall into poverty if they had to rely 
on their own earnings to support themselves and their children. Using 
data provided by the NSFH on 1986 poverty threshold by family size, 
we created a dummy variable called *poverty potential," with *1" indi- 
cating that a woman and her children (if any) would fall below the pov- 


7 Respondents were also asked to rate the quality of their future overall happiness, 
sex life, and being a parent. We did not include the latter item because not every wife 
is a mother. We removed items on future happiness and sex life at the suggestion of 
one reviewer, because they might overlap with marital happiness. However, analyses 
indicate that the effect of perceived options is essentially the same whether the 3-item 
or 5-item indicator is used. We report the 3-item measure because it focuses on non- 
marital options. 
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erty line were it necessary for her to rely for support on her earnings 
alone and “0” indicating that her earnings would be at or above the 
poverty line. A substantial minority of women (30%) would meet the 
criteria for poverty were their husbands absent and their family depen- 
dent solely on their current earnings.? ` 

Relative hours of paid work.—To assess the relative number of hours 
of wives employment, we divided the number of hours wives spent in 
paid work by the total number of hours spent by the couple. The hours 
of employment included the time usually spent both on a primary job 
and on a second job, when applicable. Wives in dual-earner families 
contributed an average of 43% to the total hours spent in paid work by 
the couple. 

Conventional gender ideology.—Six items were used to measure con- 
ventional gender ideology. Respondents were asked how much they 
agreed (on a 1—5 scale) with the following four statements: (1) it is much 
better for everyone if the man earns the main living and the women takes 
care of the home and family; (2) preschool children are likely to suffer if 
their mother is employed; (3) parents should encourage just as much 
independence in their daughters as in their sons; (4) if a husband and a 
wife both work full-time, they should share household tasks equally. 
They were also asked how much they approved (on a 1—7 scale) of the 
following two items: (5) mothers who work full-time when their youngest 
child is under 5 and (6) mothers who work part-time when their youngest 


8 We are grateful to an anonymous reviewer for suggesting that we include an indica- 
tor of postdivorce standard of living as an objective indicator of options. One possible 
problem with basing this on women's current earnings is that some women may 
supplement their earnings with alimony and child support. However, only one-third 
of families receive child support after divorce, and among those the level of support 
is usually not sufficient to raise income above the poverty line (Furstenberg and Harris 
1992). Also, there is some error in our measure of potential poverty status, because 
our measure of children at home includes those 18 years old and under while the 
NSFH counts only children under 18 in assessing poverty status. However, this is 
likely to make it more difficult to. find support for our hypothesis, since we would 
classify as below the poverty line some women who would be at or above it in the 
NSFH data. 


? This indicator differs from wives’ contributions to family income, which character- 
izes the resources that wives currently have access to within their marriage relative 
to their husbands. The indicator of poverty potential, like the meesure of perceived 
options, characterizes a future possibility for women were they rot married. Poverty 
potential is an objective indicator of the economic future that wives might confront 
were their marriage to end. Using a logistic procedure, we regressed poverty potential 
on a range of demographic factors, gender ideology, and marital happiness. Since the 
indicator is based on earnings and number of children at home, these variables are 
significantly associated with it. Controlling for these influences, education is also a 
significant predictor, with lower education increasing the likelihood of poverty po- 
tential. 
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child is under 5. We standardized the item ranges, reversed the scoring 
on items 3—6, and averaged responses on the six items to form a scale of 
conventional genger ideology (a = .72). 

Psychological well-being.—To assess psychological well-being, we 
used 12 items from the CES-D scale (Radloff 1977) that Ross and Mirow- 
sky (1984) found unbiased by gender. These items predominantly mea- 
sure depressive symptomatology and include the following: you were 
bothered by things that usually don't bother you; you felt lonely; you felt 
that you could not shake off the blues, even with help from your family 
or friends; your sleep was restless; you felt depressed; you felt that every- 
thing you did was an effort; you felt fearful; you had trouble keeping 
your mind on what you were doing; you talked less than usual; you did 
not feel like eating, your appetite was poor; you felt sad; you could not 
get going. Reliability is .92 (coefficient a). Scale scores were log trans- 
formed to normalize the distribution of the residuals. 

Control variables. —V ariables that could affect the association of rela- 
tive fairness, resources, options, and depressive symptoms were statisti- 
cally controlled in those analyses. The demographic variables are years 
of education, race and ethnicity, age," employment status (full- or part- 
time), number of children 18 years old or younger in the household, and 
family earnings (see table 1). The actual amount of time and the percent- 
age of time spent on housework were also controlled in analyses of fair- 
ness, since the latter was significantly related to perceptions of fairness 
in previous analyses of the data set used here (Blair and Johnson 1992). 
We also added a measure of marital happiness to the equation predicting 
relative fairness. This measure is based on a question about how wives 
describe their marriages. Responses range from 1 (very unhappy) to 7 
(very happy), with an average of 5.86. 


Data Analysis 


We analyzed the data using bivariate and multiple regression. As noted 
above, in order to obtain sample statistics that represent the national 
population, we applied sample weights to adjust for design features and 
for nonresponse. While the calculation of sample statistics based on 
weighted data is relatively straightforward, with complex survey designs, 
conventional estimation of variance tends to produce biased estimates. 
To obtain unbiased estimators, we used the balanced repeated replication 


10 We first tested for interaction effects with race or ethnicity and with age to see 
whether our results varied by race or ethnicity or by life-cycle stage. We found no 
significant interactions. 
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TABLE 2 


DIVISION OF HOUSEWORK BY GENDER 








Division of Housework Men Women 





No. of hours per week: 





ALL tasks: 22 ооа t pono 18.2 33.2 
Female tasks ................ esee 9.3 29.4 
Male tasks эу аии сыйла temet 9.0 3.8 

Respondent's relative contribution: 

All tasks (96). ........ eee 34.5 68.2 
Female tasks (96) ........................ 23.4 78.1 
Male tasks (96) i: 69.1 35.3 

IN: asco crass eia Susa a iae a Roe PUE ИЕЫ. 1,126 1,057 





МотЕ.—Р = .001 for all data. The relative contributions by men and by 
women in each task category will not add up to 10096, because the respondents 
are not married to each other; the denominator is respondents' housework plus 
their spouse's housework. See n.5 for an explanation of why total N here is less 
than total N for the study (3,236). 


(BRR) method (Deming [1950] 1966; Kish and Frankel 1970, 1974)." All 
coefficients reported are unstandardized. 


RESULTS 
Gender and Housework 


The first analysis compares the amount of housework done by women 
and men from dual-earner marriages. Table 2 presents the total number 
of hours and the proportion of time that women and men spend on 
household chores overall and on traditionally female and traditionally 
male tasks, separately. 

We find that employed men do an average of 18.2 hours of housework 
a week. This time represents 34.5% of all the housework done by the 
couple. In contrast, employed women report doing 33.2 hours of house- 
work each week, almost twice as much as employed men. Women’s 
proportion of all household chores is 68.2%. This amount compares 
closely with men’s report that their wives perform 65.5% of household 
chores. This level of agreement is notable in light of the fact that the 
samples of women and men in dual-earner marriages are drawn indepen- 
dently. Moreover, these results replicate other studies that have used 
more precise measures, such as daily diaries. 


п For a discussion of the calculation of SEs, see the appendix. 
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TABLE 3 


PERCEIVED FAIRNESS OF HOUSEWORK BY GENDER 











Men Women 
Perceptions of Fairness (96) (76) 
Unfair to self. ыан 4.3 35.3 
Fair to both .............................. 67.5 60.8 
Unfair to spouse ........................ 28.2 3.9 
M insi rector td ves 1,545 1,691 





NoTE.—P = .001 for all data. 


The distribution of male and female chores also differs greatly. Men's 
housework hours are split almost evenly between female (9.3 hours) and 
males chores (9.0 hours), whereas the bulk of women's hours are spent 
on female chores (29.4 of 33.2 total hours). Moreover, each gender domi- 
nates the tasks associated with their own gender: women average 78.196 
of female tasks and men average 69.1% of male tasks. 


Gender and Relative Fairness 


Perceptions of fairness of the distribution of household work also vary 
by gender. In light of women's disproportionate share of housework, we 
expect a greater sense of unfairness among wives than husbands, and 
that is what we find. On average, compared to men, women see the 
distribution of household chores as less fair to themselves. The mean 
relative fairness score is —.19 for women and .13 for men ($ = 17.5; 
P « .001). 

Table 3 presents data on this association somewhat differently. Here 
we categorize fairness scores on three levels: very or somewhat unfair to 
oneself, fair to both spouses, very or somewhat unfair to the spouse. 
About two-thirds of employed men feel that the division of housework 
is fair to them and to their employed spouses. Only 4.396 believe that 
housework is unfair to themselves, while 28.296 see it as unfair to their 
wives. The proportion of women who feel that housework is fair to both 
spouses is strikingly similar to that of men (60.8% vs. 67.5%). A clear 
majority of both women and men believes that their household chores 
are distributed fairly. The main difference between men and women 
appears among the minority who feel that housework is unfairly di- 
vided. About one-third (35.3%) of women see the division of housework 
as unfair to themselves; only 4.396 of men see it as unfair to them- 
selves. 
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TABLE 4 


PERCEIVED FAIRNESS AND DIVISION OF HOUSEWORK BY GENDER 








UNFAIR TO FAIR TO UNFAIR TO 
RESPONDENT SELF Вотн SPOUSE 
CONTRIBUTION = 
TO HOUSEWORK 926 Hours 926 Hours 96 Hours t 





23.3 36.0 18.5 28.8 16.8 
14.7 24.9 9.7 174 7.4 —10.53*** 





8.6 70.1 8.8 65.5 9.4 —3.36** 
756 317 
All tasks .................. 73.7 33.8 65.9 33.1 57.8 29.1 
Female tasks ............ 84.0 30.2 75.9 29.2 64.8 25.4 —7.89*** 
Male tasks ............... 37.9 3.6 33.9 4.0 35.4 3.7 —1.34 
N КОКТЕ С 371 634 52 





NoTE.— Means shown are based on bivariate analysis; tests of significance are derived from regressing 
perceptions of fairness on the proportion of female and male tasks, controlling for education, age, race 
or ethnicity, no. of children, marital happiness, conventional gender ideology, hours of housework 
performed by others, hours of female tasks performed by the couple, and hours of male tasks performed 
by the couple. Results of the full regression are shown in table 5. 

** P< 0]. 

*** P = 001. 


Thus, there appears to be some parallelism in the proportion of men 
and women who feel that housework is unfair to the husband: approxi- 
mately 496 of husbands and wives agree on this. However, husbands 
and wives disagree somewhat about whether housework is unfair to 
wives. Women are slightly more likely to think so than men (35.396 vs. 
28.2%). This disagreement is small in light of the extent to which hus- 
bands and wives appear to agree that the distribution of housework is 
fair. Our next analysis explores the association between fairness assess- 
ments and the actual division of household chores separately for women 
and men. 


Gender, Housework, and Fairness 


Thus far we find that, although women do a larger share of household 
chores, the majority believes that housework is distributed fairly. This 
raises the possibility that women and men have different equity points 
(Mirowsky 1985), the points at which the division of work is seen as fair. 
To examine this issue, we looked at the relationship between the division 
of housework and relative fairness separately for women and men. We 
present results, as before, by three levels of perceived fairness. The means 
reported in table 4 are derived from bivariate analyses. We conducted 
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statistical tests of the relation of fairness to household tasks by means of 
multiple regression analysis. In these analyses we regressed fairness on 
the proportion of female and male chores done by the respondent, con- 
trolling for education, age, race and ethnicity, hours employed, number 
of children at home, marital happiness, conventional gender attitudes, 
options, potential poverty status, spouses! hours employed, earnings, 
spouses' earnings, and hours of housework done by others. 

Considering men's reports first, we find that men who see housework 
as unfair to themselves average just less than half of all chores (48.5%). 
Those who see housework as unfair to their wives average just over 
one-quarter (28.8%) of all chores. The equity point for men appears at 
an average of 36% of household chores. Looking at female and male 
tasks separately, men believe housework is fair if they average 24.9% of 
female chores and 70.1% of male chores. Men’s relative contribution to 
both female and male chores is significantly associated with their percep- 
tions of fairness. 

Considering next the relationship between housework and relative fair- 
ness for women, we find that women who believe that the distribution 
of housework is unfair to them do about three-quarters of all chores 
(73.7%). Women who see this distribution as unfair to their husbands do 
somewhat more than half (57.8%) of all household chores. Women’s 
equity point is 65.9%, nearly twice as high as men’s (36%). When chores 
are classified as male and female, we find that the association of female 
chores, but not male chores, and fairness is statistically significant among 
women. 

These results show that fairness in housework does not mean sharing 
chores equally. Rather, both women and men appear to believe that 
women should do about two-thirds of the household chores. Moreover, 
both women and men agree that they are each required to do more than 
half of their gender-typed tasks. On the basis of their reports, women 
who feel housework is unfair to their husbands average 64.8% of female 
chores; men who feel housework is unfair to their wives average 65.5% 
of male chores. Similarly, men and women believe that they are required 
to do less than half of the other gender’s tasks. Thus, women who feel 
housework is unfair to themselves report that they do an average of 
37.9% of male tasks; men with similar feelings report that they do an 
average of 37.7% of female chores. 

In sum, there is a marked similarity in men’s and women’s indepen- 
dent assessments of where the equity points for housework lie. Again, this 
agreement between husbands and wives is striking because the samples of 
women and men were drawn independently. It is important to keep in 
mind that this agreement reflects a general acceptance of an unequal 
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division of housework, with women spending many more hours on the 
routine, time-consuming, traditionally female tasks. 


Resources, Options, and Fairness 


Since women tend to believe that it is fair for them to assume a dispropor- 
tionate share of household chores, our next question is, Why do women 
accept an unequal division of housework, given that it is so costly of 
their time and energy? In addressing this question, we test our hypotheses 
derived from exchange theory and from previous research that wives' 
perceptions of fairness would depend on their relative resources and on 
their options outside of marriage. We test, as well, for competing hypoth- 
eses that conventional gender ideology and time in paid work will influ- 
ence wives’ evaluations of fairness." 

Table 5 presents the regression of relative fairness on conventional 
gender ideology, hours employed, relative earnings, and options to mar- 
riage. This analysis adjusts for the division of housework by adding 
indicators of the total number of hours that the couple spends on male 
and female chores and the relative amount of time the wife spends on 
these chores. Other covariates in this analysis include education, age, 
race and ethnicity, number of children 18 years old or younger living in 
the home, amount of housework done by someone other than the respon- 
dent or her husband, and marital happiness. 

First, we evaluate the covariates and find that two are associated sig- 
nificantly with relative fairness: wives’ contribution to female chores and 


1 This analysis is limited to wives and thus may appear to restrict our ability to 
evaluate the exchange model. However, we believe that,the asymmetry in the analysis 
in part reflects the asymmetry in the situation of employed husbands and employed 
wives. While a majority of both men and women believe the situation to be fair, a 
substantial minority of women (35%) and men (28%) agree that this situation is unfair 
to the wife. We suspect that husbands might have explanations for their views differ- 
ent from those we proposed for employed wives—not because the tenets of exchange 
theory are not applicable to men as well as women, but because women tend to be 
the less powerful party in the marital exchange. The question for women becomes: 
Under what circumstances do they see the distribution of housework as unfair to 
themselves? The question for men is: Under what circumstances do they see the 
distribution of housework as unfair to their wives? To answer these different questions 
requires different frameworks. For employed wives, we have proposed that the answer 
can be derived from exchange theory. For employed husbands, we think that men who 
are less conventional with respect to the traditional male role will tend to recognize the 
unfairness of an unequal distribution of domestic work. Parallel analyses on men 
showed that men who more equally share hours of paid work with their wives, those 
with more education, younger men, and those with less conventional gender attitudes.., 
are more likely to see unequal domestic work as unfair to their wives. v^ E EC 
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TABLE 5 


REGRESSION OF RELATIVE FAIRNESS PERCEPTIONS FOR EMPLOYED WIVES 




















b SE (b} 
Covariates: 
Education (years) ............ccccsescsssccseserssccusccseceeensenes .003 .006 
Age .002 .001 
Race/ethnicity:> 
Black dd UA m ‚005 .063 
Hispanic ......... ө .081 .080 
Оек, sette Vin .010 .075 
No. of children o.oo .... 07.018 .012 
Marital happiness .048*** .010 
Hours others spend on household chores .................... — .000 .002 
Hours couple spends on female chores ...................... .000 .001 
Hours couple spends on male chores ......................... .003 .002 
26 female tasks done by respondent .... —.007*** .001 
26 male tasks done by respondent ... —.001 .001 
Conventional gender ideology ..................................... .002 .015 . 
Hours of employment: 
Couple's ‘hours: гын икен Бодан ‚001 .001 
% of hours from respondent .................................... —.001 .001 
Earnings: 
Couple's earnings |... M .000 .000 
96 of earnings from respondent ............................. д. .000 .001 
Options: 
Perceived options ... — .044* .019 
Poverty potential? ... icr .107* .049 
Adjusted №? ..................... е .18 





N (unweighted) .................. аа 789 





NOTE.— Perception of fairness is coded as follows: —1 = very unfair to me; —.5 = unfair to me; 
0 = fair to me and my spouse; .5 = unfair to my spouse; 1 = very unfair to my spouse. 

* SEs are derived from the BRR method, see appendix. 

> Reference group = white. 

* High score = more options. 

3 Reference group — at or above poverty threshold. 

* P x 05; ** P x ‚01; *** P = .001. 


marital happiness. As reported earlier, women who contribute relatively 
more to the time-consuming female tasks аге more- likely to experience 
the distribution of housework as unfair than are women who do relatively 
less. Also, women who report greater happiness in their marriage are 
more'likely to see housework as fair. 

Next, we consider the predictions that ideology and time in paid work 
.color perceptions of fairness. There is no statistically significant associa- 
‘tion between conventional gender ideology and perceived relative fair- 
ness. Nor is there evidence that wives who contribute relatively less to 
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time in paid work evaluate the distribution of housework as more fair 
than other wives. Thus, this analysis supports neither of these explana- 
tions.’ 

Finally, we examine the hypotheses derived from social exchange the- 
ory. There is no statistical support for the notion that wives’ resources, 
in terms of their relative contribution to family income, are associated 
with perceptions of fairness. However, consistent with exchange theory, 
there are statistically significant associations between both measures of 
options and perceived fairness. Women who believe their lives would be 
worse outside marriage are more likely to view the division of housework 
as fair, and women who would fall below the poverty threshold should 
they become dependent on only their own earnings are more likely to 
view this division as just. In other words, all else being equal, the same 
division of housework appears less unfair to wives who have fewer per- 
ceived options and a greater potential for poverty than to wives with 
better alternatives. 


Consequences of Relative Unfairness 


A final issue concerns the consequences of perceptions of fairness for 
psychological well-being. We hypothesized that perceptions of unfairness 
would result in lower well-being for employed married women. To 
examine this, we regressed depressive symptoms on perceived fairness. 
This analysis included a squared term to capture the U-shaped relation- 
ship between relative fairness and distress that Mirowsky (1985) found 
between marital decision making and distress. It also controlled statisti- 
cally for level of education, age, race and ethnicity, employment status, 


13 We also assessed the possible contribution of each of these variables by conducting 
separate regression analyses of relative fairness on gender attitudes (controlling for 
the covariates) and on hours in paid work (again controlling for the covariates). In 
neither case did these variables contribute to relative fairness. 


14 The generalizability of these results with regard to men may also be questioned. 
However, the different meaning of unfairness in housework for husbands and wives 
makes us skeptical about parallel analyses on husbands. In support of this, a recent 
analysis by Robinson and Spitze (1992) finds that considerations of fairness in house- 
work are associated with levels of distress among married women but not among 
men. In addition, in an analysis of NSFH data, Glass and Fujimoto (1994) report 
that unfairness in paid work is associated with depressive symptoms among men. 
This study assessed the linear association of unfairness and depressive symptoms. We 
assessed the quadratic effect of unfairness in paid work, using the same approach we 
took to the analysis of wives’ depressive symptoms. Our results suggest that the same 
U-shaped association between unfairness and depressive symptoms exists among men, 
only with unfairness being assessed relative to the distribution of paid work. These 
results are consistent with the general proposition of equity theory that unfairness, 
whether to oneself or someone else, is likely to be distressing. 
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TABLE 6 


REGRESSION OF DEPRESSIVE SYMPTOMS ON RELATIVE FAIRNESS 
FOR EMPLOYED WIVES 



















b SE (b)* 
Covariates: 
Education (years) —.017*** .005 
AGC societa Tid SO оо —.003** .001 
Race/ethnicity:> 
Ви .052 .050 
Hispanic ло лын ЫШЫ —.031 .063 
a EE de iure AAT .107 .157 
Employment status (full-time = 1)........................... .013 .033 
No. of children inscrisa tesiei —.015 .011 
Marital happiness ................... — .070*** .012 
Conventional gender ideology ... A .034* .016 
Couple's earnings ...................... E —.000 .000 
26 of earnings from respondent ................................ — .000 .001 
Perceived options" ............................. „аана .07 7*9 .024 
Poverty potential? .........................................}[ү .015 .044 
Perception of fairness? ........... esses eere .086 .070 
Perception of fairness squared .................................... .188* .084 
Adjusted R? ........ .10 





N (unweighted) 





^ SEs are derived from the BRR method, see appendix. 
> Reference group = white. 
© High score = more options. 
4 Reference group = at or above poverty threshold. b 
* Perception of fairness is coded as follows: —1 = very unfair to me; —.5 = unfair to me; 0 = fair 
to me and my spouse; .5 — unfair to my spouse; 1 — very unfair to my spouse. 
* P < 05. 

** Ps 01. 

*** p< 00]. 


children, conventional gender ideology, couple’s earnings, wives’ relative 
earnings, and options. 

Results of this analysis are presented in table 6. Looking first at the 
control variables, we find significant negative associations of education, 
age, and marital happiness with depressive symptoms. Conventional gen- 
der ideology and perceived options are positively related to symptoms. 
Thus, depressive symptoms are higher among younger women, women 
with little education, those who are unhappy with their marriage, women 
who endorse conventional gender ideology, and those who believe they 
have better alternatives to marriage. 

The test of the association between perceived fairness and symptoms 
yields a nonsignificant linear effect and a significant positive quadratic 
effect. Taken together, these unstandardized coefficients indicate that 
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-the association of relative unfairness and depressive symptoms is best 
expressed by a U-shaped function (Aiken and West 1991). Symptoms of 
depression are minimized when household tasks are perceived to be fair; 
they are maximized when household chores appear to be unfair either to 
oneself or to one's spouse. Differently put, wives in dual-earner families 
who see the division of housework as unfair have more symptoms of 
depression than wives who see it as fair. 

This pattern of association is consistent with Mirowsky's (1985) finding 
that the relation of family decision making and distress is curvilinear and, 
more generally, with the predictions of exchange theory that unfairness, 
whether to oneself or to others, is more dissatisfying than fairness (Ho- 
mans 1961; Walster et al. 1978). However, among women who believe 
that housework is distributed unfairly, most feel that they and not their 
spouses are unfairly burdened. Thus, the higher rates of depressive symp- 
toms derive primarily from wives' feelings that the distribution of house- 
work is unfair to themselves. 


DISCUSSION 


We designed this investigation to evaluate the sources and consequences 
of perceptions of fairness in household chores among employed wives. 
Using data from a large-scale national survey, the study shows, as have 
other studies (e.g., Berk 1985; Pleck 1985), that women perform about 
two-thirds of all household chores. Our findings also indicate that most 
women (60.8%) and most men (67.5%) believe that this uneven distribu- 
tion of housework is fair to both spouses. This result also is consistent 
with prior research. In further examining the equity points for women 
and men, we found that women consider doing two-thirds of the house- 
work as fair to both spouses while men see doing one-third as reasonable. 
In this sense, the two genders agree that it is just for wives to do twice 
as much housework as husbands. 

To account for women's acceptance of this unequal share of work, we 
proposed that marital power rather than conventional gender ideology 
or the division of paid work underlies women's perceptions of justice. 
Specifically, women's contribution to the family income and their alterna- 
tives to marriage were hypothesized to shape their assessment of fairness. 
Analyses support this hypothesis about options: Women who feel that 
they have fewer alternatives to marriage and women whose earnings 
would put them below the poverty threshold if divorced are more likely 
to view an unequal division of housework as fair. Examining the conse- 
quences of these perceptions, this study finds that women who do eval- 
uate unequal housework as unjust experience more symptoms of de- 
pression. 
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These results support Hochschild's (1989) observation that women's 
dependence on marriage colors their perceptions of fairness. The findings 
are also consistent with elements of exchange theory that propose that 
the amount spouses have to lose or gain outside their marriage shapes 
their power in the relationship and their perceptions of fairness. Thus, 
this study underlines the importance of options as bases of power in social 
exchanges. The extent to which individuals are dependent on particular 
relationships, in turn, shapes the evaluation of justice in exchanges. The 
greater the dependency, the more the individual feels he or she has to do 
to preserve the relationship. As a consequence, unequal exchanges are 
accepted as fair. р 

There are other explanations for the association of perceived options 
and perceived relative fairness that also need to be considered. For exam- 
ple, as noted earlier, the relation between these two subjective indicators 
may be due to a third factor. In our judgment, the best candidate for 
that factor is the quality of the respondent's marriage. And, indeed, we 
found that marital happiness is associated with both perceived options 
and fairness. However, when we control for marital happiness, the asso- 
ciation between perceived options and fairness is maintained, enhancing 
our confidence that this relationship is not simply a reflection of the 
quality of the marriage. Moreover, it is unlikely that marital happiness 
accounts for the relation of fairness to the more objective indicator of 
options, postdivorce poverty potential, since there is little reason to ex- 
pect that more happily married women do not earn enough to keep them 
above the poverty threshold were they to divorce. 

The direction of causation in this analysis is also an issue. It is possible 
that women's perceptions of fairness may influence their perceptions of 
their options. Thus, women who believe that the division of household 
chores is fair may also believe that their alternatives to marriage are less 
desirable, and women may be unhappy with the distribution of house- 
work because they are depressed. Although these cross-sectional data do 
not allow us to assess the direction of causality, it is important to recall 
that this study builds upon qualitative work done by Hochschild (1989), 
where it appeared that women's views about their options influenced 
their assessments of the division of housework. Since that study assessed 
the dynamics of marital relations over an extended period of time, it 
supports our argument that marital options are causal. Indeed, one con- 
tribution of the present investigation is that it tests Hochschild's findings 
on a nationally representative sample. Moreover, the more objective indi- 
cator of options, poverty potential, is also related to perceptions of fair- 
ness. It is unlikely that reports of fairness influence reports of earnings 
or number of children, the bases of the poverty indicator. Neverthe- 
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less, only prospective studies can help resolve questions of causal direc- 
tion. 

In summary, our analysis illustrates how differences in the power of 
spouses shape the meaning and outcomes of gendered activity such as 
the division of housework. Because women have less power in terms of 
fewer alternatives, their ability to negotiate the division of household 
work to their advantage is compromised (Gerson and Peiss 1985). Thus, 
this study identifies the larger context or social conditions under which 
women are prompted to define inequality as fair. However, we do not 
understand the specific processes by which such evaluations are accom- 
plished. It appears that those who are trapped by few alternatives need 
ways to maintain a sense of cognitive consistency between what they 
think and what they are doing (Festinger 1957). Particularly among those 
with little power, it is easier to change one's ideas or ideology about an 
arrangement than to change the structure of the arrangement itself (Ger- 
son 1985). In her literature review, Thompson (1991) describes several 
possible ways in which women could maintain cognitive consistency. 
Different justifications may excuse an unequal division of labor, many 
of which involve gender-specific reasons for less housework, such as hus- 
bands’ lack of training for it, lower standards, or less ability (see also 
Pleck 1985). 

Similar processes of cognitive adjustment apparently apply to other 
situations of powerlessness, such as workers’ subjective experiences of 
the labor market. For example, Blackburn and Mann (1979) describe 
how workers focus on the limited choices they do have in a labor market 
that considerably constrains their job possibilities (see also Greenberg 
1989). Future research is needed to help us further understand how peo- 
ple accomplish such cognitive adjustments and the circumstances under 
which particular forms of adjustment are adopted. However, the primary 
focus for investigation lies in understanding the broader social conditions, 
such as the relations of power and dependency examined here, that cause 
specific cognitive processes to become operational. 

General implications of our results suggest that, because of their depen- 
dence on marriage, women encounter *hard choices" with regard to 
the division of housework (Gerson 1985). Either they define an unequal 
situation as just or they see it as unjust and experience depression. Thus, 
for most married women this social transition or stalled revolution 
(Hochschild 1989; Ross et al. 1983) exacts a price. This research docu- 
ments part of that price. It remains for other researchers to investigate 
both the consequences of the division of household labor for husbands 
and the costs and benefits for both spouses of situations of greater equality 
in both paid and unpaid work. 
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APPENDIX 
Calculation of Standard Errors 


When calculating SEs conventionally, one assumes that errors are uncor- 
related across observations. In complex surveys, this assumption may be 
violated because of design features. For example, the clustering of sam- 
pling units can cause correlated error and create larger sampling vari- 
ances compared to simple random selection (Kish and Frankel 1974). 
This correlation occurs because clusters of persons tend to be alike in 
numerous ways. 'This homogeneity within clusters may result in SEs that 
are too small, if they are computed without regard to the sample struc- 
ture. Stratification, on the other hand, tends to result in smaller sampling 
variances. However, the amount of bias in a complex sample that incor- 
porates both stratification and clustering is not predictable on the basis 
of the sample structure alone (Lee, Forthofer, and Lorimor 1989). 

Since standard statistical packages assume a simple random sample, 
and hence uncorrelated observations, when computing SEs, they do not 
take design features of complex samples into account and may produce 
biased estimates of variance. The balanced repeated replication (BRR) 
method (Deming 1966; Kish and Frankel 1970, 1974) provides unbiased 
estimators of variance. The NSFH contains 52 random half-sample indi- 
cators for calculating BRR variances. These were designed to meet or- 
thogonality requirements as specified by Plackett and Burman (1946). 

In comparing variances estimated using the BRR approach with those 
obtained under the assumption of simple random sampling, we find that 
the BRR SEs are larger than those obtained by OLS, for an average 
design effect of approximately 1.5 for variables in the equation reported 
in table 5. For some of these variables, the BRR variances are more than 
twice as large as conventionally computed variances. For example, the 
design effect for couples’ earnings is 2.4, indicating that when the sample 
structure is taken into account, the estimated variance is 2.4 times larger 
than the conventionally computed variance. Thus, in most cases, the 
value of the t-statistic would be increased were the sample structure not 
taken into account in computing SEs. 
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Family and Social Change: The Household as a Process in an Industrial- 
izing Community. By Angélique Janssens. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1993. Pp. xxii-- 317. 


Steven Ruggles 
University of Minnesota 


Despite repeated calls for the longitudinal analysis of historical family 
structure, virtually no such studies have been undertaken. Instead, histo- 
rians of the family ordinarily rely on census cross sections of the popula- 
tion, which reveal the composition of households at a single moment in 
their history. In this important book, Angélique Janssens provides the 
first sustained longitudinal investigation of patterns of extended family 
structure in the past. The study is based on two cohorts of married 
couples traced through the continucus population registers of the town 
of Tilburg, in the Netherlands, between 1849 and 1920. 

'The empirical findings of Janssens's analysis offer few surprises for 
historians of the family. Like much historical research on family struc- 
ture, the study was designed to test the structural-functionalist hypothesis 
that industrialization is associated with nuclear family structure and that 
nuclear family structure allows greater social and geographic mobility. 
Like all such studies, the results indicate that Parsons was wrong. As 
Tilburg industrialized, the frequency of extended families increased; 
there was no association between nuclear family structure and social or 
geographic mobility; and factory workers were actually more likely to 
reside with kin than were family-based hand-loom weavers. Cross- 
sectional analyses of historical family composition have consistently 
yielded similar results, and by now historians of the family have uni- 
versally abandoned structural-functionalist explanations. Nevertheless, 
Janssens's longitudinal perspective does provide important new insights. 
In the 1880—1920 cohort, for example, only 1096 of households contained 
extended kin at a given moment, but a clear majority (60%) were ex- 
tended at some point between the first and last observation. 

Janssens's main contribution, however, is methodological. Because 
this is the first detailed longitudinal analysis of historical family structure, 
Janssens had to invent virtually all her measures and to develop proce- 
dures for handling a complex hierarchical database. For the most part, 
the techniques are careful and intelligent, with appropriate concern for 
the intervening effects of demography, migration, and missing data. In 
a few areas, however, the research design appears to be arbitrary and is 
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inadequately justified. For example, households remain in observation 
only as long as a member of the original married couple remains head of 
household; when the headship passes from parents to children, the house- 
hold is considered to be terminated and is dropped from the analysis. 
There is no rationale given for this procedure and no discussion of the 
meaning of headship or the means by which headship was designated. 
Since intergenerational transfers of headship no doubt often occurred 
upon the marriage of a child, the analysis systematically excludes many 
households at the precise moment they became extended. Janssens finds 
that although virtually all couples were residing with children at the end 
of observation, these were usually unmarried children; perhaps this is 
because the end of observation often coincided with the marriage of 
a child. Moreover, this research design precludes empirical analysis of 
transfers of headship, a potentially revealing area of investigation. 
Ihave a few other methodological quibbles. Janssens frequently makes 
much of small differences among subgroups with few cases but never 
provides tests of statistical significance. Some of her analyses are quite 
complex, as when she attempts simultaneously to evaluate household 
composition, social class, social mobility, geographic mobility, and 
household duration; such problems cry out for multivariate techniques, 
but Janssens provides only cross-tabulations. Given that the population 
registers provide a continuous record of all movements into and out of 
households, there is surprisingly little explicit analysis of such transitions. 
There are great opportunities here for individual-level hazard analysis. 
In a pioneering study, such caveats are to be expected. Longitudinal 
analysis of family composition is clearly far more complex than cross- 
sectional analysis. After years of proclaiming the importance of a longitu- 
dinal approach, family historians finally have an actual longitudinal study. 
It deserves to be widely read and is bound to stimulate further research. 


Relations into Rhetorics: Local Elite Social Structure in Norfolk, En- 
gland, 1540—1640. By Peter S. Bearman. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1993. Pp. xvi+220. $40.00. 


Christopher K. Ansell 
University of California, Berkeley 


In this study of social change in the century leading to the English Civil 
War (1540—1640), Peter Bearman provides us with that rare work com- 
bining theoretical insight with methodological rigor. Theoretically, Bear- 
man identifies the structural conditions underlying the emergence of ab- 
stract religious rhetoric as a dominant form of elite mobilization. 
Methodologically, he demonstrates the impressive advantages of social 
network analysis in explaining this transformation. 

Bearman's most important innovations result from his demonstration 
of the connection between elite social networks and the increasing politi- 
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cal salience of Puritanism. This connection emerged when cross-local 
networks of religious patronage replaced local kinship as the primary 
basis for elite mobilization. This new form of mobilization revolutionized 
English social organization. Puritanism's universalistic claims wrenched 
elites free from their particularistic kinship attachments—a transforma- 
tion regarded by some, he points out, as the emergence of modernity. 
Although historians have long noted the part played by Puritanism in 
the English Civil War, it is novel to link this role to evolving social 
networks. 

Bearman shows that this evolution began with a long-term breakdown 
of kinship as the basis for elite mobilization. Using rich data resources 
from the county of Norfolk, Bearman establishes the importance of kin- 
ship in the early period of this study (1540—1610) and its subsequent 
decline after 1510. He then shows how religious identity rooted in net- 
works of ecclesiastical patronage emerged after 1610 to replace local kin- 
ship as the basis for elite mobilization. 

Bearman interprets this evolution through several lenses. In chapter 
2, for instance, Bearman establishes that kinship relations explain elite 
alliances better than the economic interests associated with different re- 
gional agricultural systems. The role of kinship, however, is shown to 
be embedded in a larger pattern of economic conflict. Regional economic 
blocks failed to materialize, because neighboring manors struggled for 
local power. These local conflicts encouraged landowners to form extra- 
regional alliances. But the potential for national factions to grow out 
of these alliances was checked by regional interests. Kinship, operating 
in the interstices of these conflicts, declined in importance as these cleav- 
ages became unbalanced due to concentration of landholdings and inter- 
regional economic convergence. Gradually, the opportunity or necessity to 
create national alliances gained at the expense of local kinship mobili- 
zation. 

In chapter 3, Bearman looks at the structure of elite organization via 
the interaction between kinship networks and categorical attributes. He 
finds that status (e.g., major, middle, and minor gentry), occupation 
(e.g., squire, lawyer, merchant), and religion (e.g., orthodox Protestant, 
Catholic, and Puritan) decline as predictors of local kinship relations 
between 1540 and 1640, particularly after 1614. This decline represented 
the disorganization of local kinship as a basis for adjudicating the entry 
of persons into these categories. Bearman further demonstrates the deteri- 
oration of kinship mobilization using blockmodels (a data-reduction tech- 
nique to identify blocks of structurally equivalent actors). These models 
suggest that the decoupling of local kinship relations from status catego- 
ries was the critical juncture in this evolution. 

Chaos created among the gentry by the declining relevance of local 
kinship motivated these local elites to look for new means of allocating 
status. In chapter 4, Bearman argues that the gentry first looked to the 
king for aid in defining and enhancing their positions vis-à-vis other local 
elites. But the patronage networks that developed between court and 
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county, although creating a basis for translocal linkage, proved unstable. 
Chapter 5 shows how Puritanism emerged as a framework for defining 
a new elite identity. Bearman elegantly demonstrates that networks of 
religious patronage were the critical infrastructure underpinning this ab- 
stract rhetoric. Through their control over parish jobs, local elites became 
the patrons of the church clergy. But, reciprocally, the movement of 
church rectors from parish to parish over the course of their careers 
created translocal bridges between their elite patrons. Blockmodels dem- 
onstrate the polarization of these networks around religious identity in 
the period prior to the Civil War (1610—40). 

Of course, such a rich book cannot help but (indeed, should) raise 
thorny theoretical and empirical questions. Bearman's study raises such 
difficult questions about the precise relationship between social networks 
and the emergence of abstract rhetorics. Elites could not become mobi- 
lized around religious sentiment, he argues, until they could see ecclesias- 
tical patronage in spiritual rather than material terms. But to what degree 
should we attribute this psychological transformation to the network it- 
self? Did the network spawn the rhetoric or did the rhetoric galvanize 
the network? The mechanism transforming elite perceptions never be- 
comes clear in Bearman's account. Nevertheless, Bearman clearly per- 
ceives the need to move network analysis beyond static formalism; social 
relations, he insists, have content as well as form. His book deserves 
great praise for amply demonstrating this conviction. 


When Strikes Make Sense—and Why: Lessons from Third Republic 
French Coal Miners. By Samuel.Cohn. New York: Plenum Press, 1993. 
Pp. xvit 254. $37.50. 


Michael Wallace 
Indiana University 


In recent years the sociological study of strikes has languished under the 
yoke of outdated models, unimaginative empiricism, and ahistoricism. 
Samuel Cohn’s When Strikes Make Sense—and Why offers a refreshing 
departure by presenting a careful quantitative analysis of a question that 
has been largely ignored in the strike literature: When do strikes make 
economic sense for workers? His data are the same used by Shorter and 
Tilly in their seminal book, Strikes in France (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1974), but Cohn limits his study to French coal miners 
between 1890 and 1935 for reasons of data quality and historical rele- 
vance. Cohn uses a pooled, cross-sectional time-series design to analyze 
the economic returns of strikes in French coal-mining regions throughout 
these years. He embellishes the statistical models with illustrative cases 
from the historical archives to lend depth and texture to the analysis. 
The 1890—1935 period is punctuated by a major schism in the labor 
movement in coal mining in 1922, which provides the basis for a natural 
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experiment to explore the differential effects of single and dual unionism. 
Prior to 1922, the miners belonged to a single major union, were highly 
militant, and were strike prone. After the 1922 schism, the unions 
branched into a militant, communist wing (unitaires) and a more moder- 
ate reformist wing (confédérés). In some localities in France after the 
schism, a single-union situation (either unitaire ог confédéré) remained 
in force, but most localities experienced a competition between the com- 
munists and the moderates for the localities of the workers. The pooled, 
cross-sectional time-series design is ideally suited to the problem because 
it allows Cohn to account for variation both over time and across regions. 

Cohn’s analyses lead him to some provocative but convincing conclu- 
sions. First, in the preschism period, when miners were unified, miners 
reaped economic returns for striking frequently. Moreover, they consis- 
tently reaped larger economic returns—whether they won or lost the 
strike, whether the strikes were economic in nature or driven by a 
broader political and social agenda, and whether economic market condi- 
tions favored the workers or not—than they would have had they not 
struck. This pattern also prevailed in unitatre-dominated coal regions in 
the postschism period, where essentially a single-union situation contin- 
ued to exist. Cohn suggests that under such single-union regimes, employ- 
ers adopted a policy of accommodation, seeking to pacify militant work- 
ers with higher wages in order to maintain regularity of production. Even 
losing strikes demonstrated miners’ willingness to disrupt production with 
the courage of their convictions and resulted in higher economic returns. 

Та the postschism period, most coal regions experienced a divided labor 
movement. In such competitive, dual-union situations, employers prac- 
ticed a policy of steering, in which they conspicuously rewarded moderate 
unions for not striking and punished radical unions for striking. This 
policy was supported by the state, which had an interest in undermining 
communist unions, and had the effect of reversing the relationship be- 
tween striking and economic rewards, so that workers who struck most 
(typically the communist unitaires) lost wages relative to nonstriking 
miners. In dual-union situations, even when workers won the strike, they 
lost wages relative to more moderate unions. (This result also held up in 
episodic dual-union situations before the schism.) In isolated postschism 
cases where unitaires and confédérés attempted to form a united front, 
both unions were punished, which usually led to a renewed strategy of 
moderation by the confédérés. The ultimate lesson of the postschism, 
dual-union era was that the union that strikes least loses least. 

Cohn cites several important limitations to his findings. First, even in 
the best of times, the possible gains of class conflict were constrained by 
market forces. Employers could not pay such a high wage premium that 
they were rendered uncompetitive in their local market. Second, to be 
effective, strikes had to be short in duration; otherwise, the lost working 
time of long strikes negated any wage gains that were won as a result of 
the strike. 

Readers may have several legitimate concerns about Cohn's analysis. 
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First, some will contend that the case of early 20th-century French miners 
has little relevance for workers in other times, other industries, or other 
historical circumstances. But Cohn does a credible job of defending the 
choice of French miners, and, ultimately, his results speak for themselves 
as important findings that should be pursued in other settings by other 
researchers. Second, Cohn's analysis focuses, myopically some might argue, 
on economic rewards of class conflict to the exclusion of larger social and 
political concerns, which often preoccupy workers in early industrial settings. 
It is important to know that conflicts over the social and political agendas 
of workers sometimes improved workers' economic well-being but just as 
important to understand the consequences, if any, these conflicts had for 
social change. Finally, as with any quantitative analysis of this type, the 
devilis in the details. One could question several of Cohn's choices regard- 
ing measurement, model specification, and other methodological issues. 
Cohn's use of residual wages, which are wage rates net of exogenous 
market forces, as the key dependent variable is particularly debatable. 

On balance, however, these concerns do not detract from what is a 
conscientious and welcome effort to redirect the orientation of strike re- 
search. Cohn's argument about the relationship between strikes and eco- 
nomic rewards is convincing and should spark an effort to explore the 
consequences of labor conflict in other settings. 


Social Change and Labor Unrest in Brazil since 1945. By Salvador A. M. 
Sandoval. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1993. Pp. ху+ 245. $37.50 
(paper). 


Gay W. Seidman 
University of Wisconsin—Madison 


Since the early 1980s, writers in what could loosely be characterized as 
the dependency tradition have generally acknowledged that internal so- 
cial forces as well as international dynamics shape Third World develop- 
ment trajectories. With that acknowledgment has come renewed interest 
in what shapes those internal forces—including, increasingly, interest in 
what shapes labor movements and how those movements might affect 
development strategies. 

In these debates, Brazil merits special attention. Not only is it one of 
the southern hemisphere’s most industrialized countries, but its labor 
movement has emerged as a major player in national politics. In 1994 
one of the leading presidential contenders, popularly known as “Lula,” 
came out of the labor unions, and he continues to draw his strongest 
support from working-class areas. 

Salvador Sandoval explores the changing patterns of union behavior, 
using national strike data to show how frequency, duration, and intensity 
changed over time. Following an approach elaborated by Charles Tilly 
and his colleagues, Sandoval argues that the nature of worker organiza- 
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tion and behavior changed as industrialization created new groups of 
workers who worked in large factories and lived in new urban communi- 
ties. Changing patterns of economic growth, employment, and residence 
shaped the possibilities for worker mobilization, altering the dynamics 
of militant unionism. 

Sandoval's major contribution lies in his demonstration of the extent 
to which Brazilian unions behave as political actors, mobilizing workers 
as a means of intervening in national politics. His data offer little infor- 
mation about workers' changing political attitudes or choices, but at the 
aggregate level Sandoval shows that the timing of strikes is clearly more 
related to political events than immediate economic crises. 

Sandoval provides the first overview in English of Brazilian unionism 
under the recent civilian government, showing how contemporary strike 
patterns—especialy the large general strikes that marked the late 
1980s—reflect both earlier union dynamics and political strategies. He 
underscores what is perhaps the most interesting trend in contemporary 
Brazilian unionism: During the late 1980s, middle-class unionism among 
public-sector workers, including teachers, health workers, and state civil 
servants, has become dominant. Rather than emphasizing the effects of 
the fiscal crisis of the Brazilian state on its salaried state employees, 
Sandoval interprets this trend as resulting from earlier growth in the 
public sector—an argument that is consistent with his earlier explanation 
for the rise of industrial unionism but which leaves room for further 
research into white-collar worker motives and consciousness. 

For most of the periods covered in the book, Sandoval compiled strike 
data from a single national newspaper, the Folha de São Paulo; for the 
1980s this material is supplemented by data from an interunion statistical 
service and from the Ministry of Labor. Brazil's regional centrism and 
intermittent censorship make newspaper reports extremely unreliable, 
and any reader must be permitted some skepticism about Sandoval's 
quantitative findings. However, Tilly and his colleagues faced similar 
challenges when compiling data about European strikes from newspaper 
reports, yet, like Sandoval, they have consistently found that where sup- 
plementary evidence exists the general shape of aggregate data remains 
the same. It is unlikely that a more complete data source would alter 
Sandoval's findings about sectoral changes in strike behavior or the tim- 
ing of major strikes. 

Paradoxically, given the overall nature of the study, some of the book's 
most interesting material is presented in the section on the one historical 
period when quantitative data on strikes were completely unavailable. 
Censorship was far stricter following the 1964 coup than at any other 
time, and Sandoval wisely chose to abandon the quantitative effort for 
this period. Here, he offers a glimpse into current Brazilian labor histori- 
ography, discussing the illegal strikes, organizational trends, and union 
strategies that shaped Brazil's “new unionism.” The excellent Brazilian 
research on this period is only gradually filtering into English, and Sando- 
val’s chapter on the repressive years provides an excellent introduction. 
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Although Sandoval's conclusions are unlikely to surprise observers of 
Brazilian unionism, the study's attempt to collate aggregate national fig- 
ures and to show how patterns change over time is certainly useful, 
especially because the data are situated within their historical context by 
a careful and knowledgeable analyst. Thus, although Sandoval does not 
directly address theoretical discussions about Latin American unionism, 
his work will provide new grist for the ongoing debate about the dynam- 
ics shaping the strategies through which workers and unions seek to 
insert their presence into the national political arena. 


Political Mobilization and Social Change: The Dutch Case in Compara- 
tive Perspective. By Hanspeter Kriesi. Brookfield, Vt.: Avebury, 1993. 
Pp. xviii +292. 


Julia P. Adams 
University of Michigan 


Hanspeter Kriesi's book begins with an apparent paradox: While the last 
40 years have seen dramatic social unheavals in Western Europe, includ- 
ing massive social movements, this period has also been a time of basic 
political stability and continuity. Kriesi sets out to elucidate this paradox, 
particularly as it appears in the Netherlands. His study also seeks to 
connect individual responses to societal processes of social change and to 
forecast the potential patterns of Dutch political mobilization. Political 
Mobilization and Social Change succeeds in some, but not all, of its 
ambitious goals. 

Several sociocultural changes have recast the ground on which Dutch 
politics is conducted. First, the postwar division of Dutch society into 
confessional camps or pillars (zuilen) has been eroded by а far-reaching 
secularization, popularly known as “depillarization.” Second, the indus- 
trial working class has declined in numbers and clout, and new middle- 
class strata—including professionals and technocrats—have become in- 
creasingly prominent. Third, the “educational revolution” has diffused 
higher education throughout the population to an unprecedented degree. 
(There are of course other changes, such as shifting gender and family 
arrangements and attitudes, which are important features of postwar 
Dutch development, but they are not central to Kriesi’s later cross- 
sectional analysis.) All these trends inform and interact with what Kriesi 
calls changing “value orientations” organized around class identifica- 
tion, religious affiliation, and “post-materialism,” a concept borrowed 
from Ronald Inglehart’s work (Culture Shifts in Advanced Society 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1990]). 

The heart of the book consists of four chapters dealing with political 
mobilization by parties, unions, and social movements and political par- 
ticipation that crosses these three institutional arenas. Based on data 
drawn from his 1987 representative sample of 1,848 Dutch respondents 
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15 years old and older, Kriesi sees broadly similar causal patterns linking 
the independent variables (including prior involvement in politics, per- 
sonal network ties, values, and sociodemographic characteristics such as 
sex, education level, and other variables derived from the long-run social 
changes Kriesi highlights) to mobilization potentials. In all three sites, 
for instance, political values have a greater motivating role overall than 
do sociodemographic determinants, and past mobilization is the best pre- 
dictor of respandents' expressed readiness for future mobilization, which 
is actually what the study's so-called mobilization potential variable is 
capturing. In spite of postwar social upheaval, Kriesi argues, the study 
bears out striking continuities in the ideological cleavages underlying 
politics in all arenas and in the capacity of parties and other institutional 
actors to adapt to shifting conditions and new pools of recruits. 

There are also empirical patterns specific to each institutional arena, 
and the book presents these in detail, linking its findings to recent social 
science debates. For example, Kriesi shows that new social movements 
are particularly attractive to Dutch professionals. Basing his claims on 
Erik Olin Wright's conceptual categories (Classes [London: Verso, 1985], 
and in declared opposition to some of Andrew Abbott’s arguments (The 
System of Professions [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1988], 
Kriesi argues that professionals have split off from and are at odds with 
other new middle-class segments, such as managers, and that these objec- 
tive shifts in the class structure undergird distinctive political stances. 

One of the virtues of Political Mobilization and Social Change is that 
it presents valuable empirical analyses of Dutch political patterns and 
carefully parses the multiple factors that social scientists have proffered 
as candidates for causal claims. The book also attempts to conceptualize 
key variables at various levels of abstraction, so that “Dutch exception- 
alism" can be situated with respect to future cross-national comparisons. 

A flaw in the book is its modernization-theoretic bent. At times the 
author infers developmental continuities where none may exist and pro- 
jects future secular trends on that basis. Two examples will suffice. First, 
Kriesi persistently infers a simple trend toward increasing emancipation 
for women, with occasional lags that are by definition inexplicable, in- 
stead of analyzing gender arrangements and ideologies parallel to the 
more nuanced way in which class is treated here. This problem runs like 
a thread throughout the text. Second, values are often assumed to be 
univocally “modern” or “backward” in ways that are never theoreti- 
cally justified. What is emphatically lost here is the sense of cultural 
complexity, even contradiction, that Simon Schama (Embarrassment of 
Riches [New York: Knopf, 1987]) signaled in his treatise on the culture 
of the Dutch Golden Age. Schama, who seemed both fascinated and 
puzzled, wrote that “it is the peculiar genius of the Dutch to seem, at 
the same time, familiar and incomprehensible” (p. 3). This paradox is 
lost, since modernization theory, paired with large-scale survey methods, 
simply obviates complex, textured analyses of belief systems. Neverthe- 
less Political Mobilization and Social Change does succeed in rendering 
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Dutch political life more comprehensible, and it illuminates the surprising 
continuity of patterns of political mobilization in a period of epochal 
social change. 


The Development of the Dutch Welfare State: From Workers’ Insurance 
to Universal Entitlement. By Robert H. Cox. Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1993. Pp. xv +257. $59.95. 


Joya Misra 
Emory University 


The Netherlands presents a unique case of welfare-state development. 
'The Dutch welfare state is one of the most extensive, vet it developed 
significantly later than in most other European nations and has been 
greatly shaped by religious political forces. Cox argues that the anomalies 
that the Dutch case poses to traditional conceptions of welfare-state de- 
velopment can notably improve theorizing in this area. His book exam- 
ines the historical evolution of the Dutch corporatist state, mostly unsuc- 
cessful post-World War П initiatives toward building universal welfare 
policies, the rapid growth of the Dutch welfare state during the 1960s 
and early 1970s, and the move toward retrenchment since the mid-1970s 
economic stagnation. 

Cox argues that he is *not proposing a radically new interpretation of 
the welfare state,” but instead articulating a way of *conceptualizing.it 
that has broader comparative utility” (p. 28). He suggests that most 
welfare-state theorizing has not been abstract enough, focusing on “con- 
textual facts” (such as the importance of left parties in many European 
nations’ welfare-state construction) rather than “theoretical consider- 
ations.” According to Cox, three factors have been overlooked by schol- 
ars who explain the development of the welfare state: policy borrowing, 
political mobilization, and the structure of state institutions. Cox argues 
that the similarity between welfare states can be explained in part by the 
ways in which policy initiators borrowed ideas from programs developed 
in other nations. Two processes cause divergences among types of welfare 
states. First, different dynamics of political mobilization have influenced 
the policy preferences of societal organizations. Second, the structure of 
state organizations, specifically the corporatist state’s different structural 
relationship to society, has influenced how policy-making has occurred. 

Attention is confined to three programs that illustrate the major factors 
in the development of the Dutch welfare system: retirement pensions, 
public assistance, and disability. Cox argues that these programs demon- 
strate all of the important characteristics of growth in the Dutch welfare 
state and, in fact, that “adoptions of pension and disability, and other 
social insurance programs at the turn of the century created the institu- 
tions of Dutch corporatism” (p. 24). These programs were also the most 
controversial during postwar welfare reform, as different factions fought 
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to extend benefits universally or maintain their exclusivity to the working 
population. 

After discussing his theoretical framework, Cox describes the evolution 
of the four distinct pillars of the Dutch corporatist state: Catholics, Prot- 
estants, liberals, and socialists. The Dutch state that emerged was a 
product of these four competing parties (and their ideologies), as these 
groups negotiated the degree of state control over welfare programs. The 
late development of the Dutch welfare state is explained as significantly 
a product of the power of corporatist bodies. Religious forces within the 
corporatist institutions blocked reform, in part to maintain the “privi- 
leged positions" that religious charities occupied and to maintain the 
power of the religious parties against the socialist initiative. Religious 
political forces again played a major role in the rapid growth of the 
Dutch welfare state during the 1960s and early 1970s, as declining elec- 
toral margins prompted the Catholic party to support generous welfare 
benefits in order to appeal to potential supporters. Although religious 
parties had initially fought labor's attempts for universal welfare pro- 
grams, they later shifted their orientation due to electoral politics. Fi- 
nally, the corporatist nature of the Dutch state again greatly affected the 
ways in which retrenchment has been handled, as the Dutch government 
attempts to increase the state's autonomy vis-à-vis the corporatist in- 
terests. 

The major arguments of the book—that welfare policies have often 
been borrowed from similar nations, that the dynamics of policy debate 
may have more to do with political strategies than ideological constraints, 
and that the institutional context in which policy-making occurs (e.g., 
corporatism) affects the policies that develop—are strongly supported by 
Cox's analysis of the Dutch case. Additionally, the focus on the impact 
of religious forces in welfare policy-making and welfare effort is an im- 
portant addition to the welfare-state literature. | 

Where this work falls short is in convincing the reader that Cox has 
identified a unique case. While explicitly focused on the development of 
the Dutch welfare state, this work implicitly contrasts the Dutch state 
with other nations without ever providing a systematic comparison. This 
book walks a fine line between providing an in-depth analysis of the 
Dutch case and developing a more general theory. This work would be 
more compelling had it more explicitly shown how the theory developed 
through the case history can be applied usefully to other cases of welfare- 
state development. 
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Old-Age Security in Comparative Perspective. By John B. Williamson 
and Fred C. Pampel. New York: Oxford University Press, 1993. Pp. 
xii + 304. $49.95. 


Tang Nah Ng and Alexander Hicks 
Emory University 


In this important book, John Williamson and Fred Pampel trace the 
development of old-age security programs in industrialized and industri- 
alizing nations using both comparative historical and quantitative meth- 
odologies. Moreover, they develop a common framework for the study 
of the origins of welfare policies that encompasses much of the industrial- 
ism, social democratic, neo-Marxist, neopluralist, and statist perspectives 
on the welfare state. 

In chapters 2—5, Williamson and Pampel study the origins of pensions 
in four early industrializers, each representative of a type of public pen- 
sion system and each homologous with a theoretical account of the origins 
of public pensions: Germany (“сопзегуаНуе,” statist), Sweden (social 
democratic in type and origins), the United Kingdom (“radical,” neoplu- 
ralist), and the United States (neopluralist). In chapters 6—8, Williamson 
and Pampel study Brazil, India, and Nigeria to redress the lack of sys- 
tematic Third World comparisons, indeed, even of Third World case 
studies, in the welfare-state literature, a serious obstacle to the develop- 
ment of global theory. Brazil, with its strong state structures and pension 
innovations preceding industrialization, provides a striking case of state- 
led policy-making, while India and Nigeria illustrate the importance of 
contributory "provident funds" in ethnically fragmented states. 

Williamson and Pampel investigate interactions among dimensions of 
state structures (democratic corporatism and level of democracy) and 
various hypothesized causes of pension policy. Generalized least squares 
multiple regression analyses of pooled data on 18 advanced industrialized 
nations over 22 years (1959—80) yield a wealth of findings about pension 
effort (pension spending as a share of GDP) and relative pension (pension 
expenditure per aged person as a ratio to national product per capita). 
Evidence for class effects is mixed. In both corporatist and pluralist 
political-institutional contexts, union density does not have any signifi- 
cant effects. However, positive effects of rightist parties are stronger in 
corporatist structures. The latter finding is interpreted as meaning that 
bourgeois parties support middle-class pension programs where labor has 
a more important role in labor negotiation. There is strong evidence 
that where corporatism is weak a high share of the elderly in national 
populations exhibits a dual impact, both relatively automatic activations 
of extant entitlement statutes and political influence (lobbying and elec- 
toral pressure by entitled pensioners who are likely to be middle class). 
For Third World nations (32 nations in 1960, 1965, 1970, 1975, and 
1980), regression results show a predominance of effects from social insur- 
ance program experience and share of the elderly. Effects of both social 
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insurance program experience and of the elderly increase with levels of 
democracy. The authors conclude from both qualitative and quantitative 
analyses that the social democratic perspective is “of limited utility ex- 
cept.. . in nations with well-developed democratic corporatist struc- 
tures,” while the other four theories all prove “useful” in some context 
(p. 227). 

Despite its unrivaled range of methods and cases, the book's drive 
toward closure on important questions perhaps raises as many questions 
as it answers. For the study of advanced industrialized nations, some of 
these questions are: Would neopluralist conclusions loom so large if La- 
bour's role in the Lloyd George governments of 1908—11 and Labour's 
leadership of 1945—50 Great Britain had been given the attention ac- 
corded middle-class lobbyists and administrators? Why do the authors 
provide no explicit second take on their anomalous 1960—80 finding that 
Right governments are more conducive to high pension effort than Left 
ones? (Perhaps this anomaly warrants period-specific analyses: e.g., 
Right governments, laggards in the 1960s, may have been catching up 
in the 1970s, while Left-Right differences may have been accentuated 
following the New Right transformation of conservative party programs 
circa 1979—81.) On a more general note, how much of a common frame- 
work can a merely developmental and statist ordering of theoretically 
diverse explanatory principles provide? 

As regards industrializing nations, some questions that beg to be asked 
are these: What of institutional isomorphism (in both Keynesian and 
neoliberal world polities) as a factor in Third World pension policy? Does 
not a "breakthrough towards a truly global view of social policy" (praise 
on book jacket) require inquiry into how different Third World nations 
and advanced industrialized nations have been at similar stages of devel- 
opment? (The importance of this issue is reflected in the recurring themes 
of rival international unions, influences of international welfare agencies, 
and loose coupling of legislation and actual coverage.) More specifically, 
why do levels of democratization shift different “aged” parameters dif- 
ferently with respect to pension effort and relative pension in Third 
World nations (p. 140, table 9-5)? 

Nevertheless, the book dramatizes the need for fine-grained induction 
and theoretical eclecticism in the current context, whether historicist un- 
derstanding or general theoretical explanation is sought. Its ample contri- 
butions to both goals establish the work as, at minimum, the "important 
if incomplete step" the authors themselves claim it to be. Indeed, the 
book puts an inexorable claim on our attention as teachers and research- 
ers of comparative political economy, political sociology, and the welfare 
state. 
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The Politics of Pensions: A Comparative Analysis of Britain, Canada, 
and the United States, 1880—1940. By Ann Shola Orloff. Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1993. Pp. xii-- 381. $60.00 (cloth); $24.95 
(paper). 


jens Alber 
University of Konstanz 


Orloff's book represents an interesting attempt to analyze factors leading 
to commonalities and variations in pension policies in Britain, Canada, 
and the United States. The author chose these three countries because 
she “wanted to make sense of the U.S. case" and also to provide controls 
for various background variables in order to better identify "the causal 
contribution of state and political factors in producing policy outcomes" 
(p. 33). The book thus follows a *most similar nations" strategy, where 
the impact of several variables may be considered to be held constant. 

Orloff is interested in two major aspects of policy outcomes: the timing 
and the form of the programs enacted. Both dimensions represent com- 
plex sets of subdimensions rather than easily measured variables. Thus, 
the adoption of a modern pension program that broke with the poor-law 
tradition often occurred in a stepwise fashion. Britain introduced national 
pension laws in two major steps (1908 and 1925), Canada's 1927 federal 
pension law was gradually implemented in the various provinces up to 
1936, and the United States successively extended the Civil War pensions 
before adopting a pension insurance plan in 1935. Hence it is difficult 
to measure the timing of modern pension laws'in a straightforward, 
unequivocal manner. As the author aptly points out, the form of pension 
programs is an even more complex variable with several crucial subdi- 
mensions: coverage and eligibility criteria, financing rules, benefit regula- 
tions, and administrative arrangements. Given this high complexity, it 
is difficult to specify the dependent variables precisely, and the reader | 
occasionally wonders what exactly the author is attempting to explain. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, there are at least two basic ques- 
tions to whose analysis the book makes a major contribution: (1) What 
do countries that belong to a certain type of welfare state regime have 
in common; what makes them develop similar policy regimes? (2) Why 
are there variations within a given regime type? For example, why did 
Britain break with the poor-law tradition earlier and more profoundly 
than Canada or the United States? 

With respect to the first problem, Orloff shows that liberal policy re- 
gimes share distinctive sets of experiences of state formation. Since they 
developed in a more protected geopolitical environment than the coun- 
tries of continental Europe, there was less pressure to develop a strong 
state apparatus, while the domestic social structure with a commercial- 
ized economy helped to delay the bureaucratic transformation of govern- 
ment administration. The comparatively late civil service reforms meant 
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that state capacities to administer modern social programs were less de- 
veloped than elsewhere. 

In her attempt to explain the differences between the three countries, 
Orloff first refers to some common aspects such as the demands of the 
working class and the demographic changes that, together with the pro- 
cesses of industrialization and urbanization, made for a growing number 
of elderly people who needed income support. One major point of the 
book is, however, that socioeconomic processes do not automatically 
translate into political challenges and policy responses, but that the pres- 
sure from political problems is mediated by the prevailing policy institu- 
tions. Political elites thus react to problems in previous policies rather 
than to unmediated processes of social change. 

The shift to modern pension policies was structured by two key factors: 
the degree of policy crisis or negative policy feedback and the emergence 
of a cross-class coalition of workers, farmers, and middle classes under 
the leadership of political reform elites. The willingness of middle-class 
reformers to coalesce with lower-class pressure for reform hinged upon 
the degree of negative policy feedback from the traditional poor-law insti- 
tutions and the structure of the state bureaucracy. In Britain, the middle 
class supported reforms, because there was a strong negative policy feed- 
back from the centralized system of poor relief and because the earlier 
civil service reform promoted trust in the professional capacities of the 
bureaucracy. The Canadian elites were uninterested in social policy re- 
form up to the First World War due to the absence of a poor law per- 
ceived to be in crisis and due to the underdeveloped capacity of the 
state in a still patronage-ridden civil service. The American middle class 
opposed social policy reforms, because the Civil War pensions and the 
decentralized system of poverty relief entailed a weaker negative policy 
feedback than in Britain, while the spoils system led to distrust in the 
federal bureaucracy and to the retarded development of a professional 
civil service apt to administer social reforms. 

The combination of historical detail and analytical insight makes Or- 
loff's book recommended reading for all students of comparative welfare 
state development. With her focus on causal analysis, the author helps 
us to better understand the logic of the development of various policy 
regimes. However, the book also shares some of the problems of the new 
state-centered approach of which it forms a part. Because variables are 
usually argued rather than measured in reproducible ways, the reader is 
constrained to rather blindly follow the author's judgment. Moreover, 
since the dependent variables of the analysis are not specified systemati- 
cally, the linkage between explanatory and dependent variables is not 
always made explicit. The reader actually learns more about background 
factors that shape pension policies than about the politics of pensions 
that lead to specific forms of programs. Like other members of the institu- 
‘tional or state-centered approach, Orloff seems to be less interested in 
measuring variables and in testing hypotheses than in interpreting his- 
tory. Maybe the profession puts too little premium on comparative de- 
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scriptions that start with a systematic mapping of cross-country varia- 
tions. However, even those who do advocate a more systematic 
measurement of variables will probably agree that Orloff's book is of 
vital interest to anybody interested in comparative welfare state research 
that combines systematic description with causal analysis. 


The State and the Poor: Public Policy and Political Development in 
India and the United States. By John Echeverri-Gent. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1993. Pp. xi-- 312. $38.00. 


Patrick Heller 
University of California, Berkeley 


The problems associated with privileging either the state or society in 
understanding the effectiveness of public policy have underscored recent 
calls for developing state-society perspectives. But in breaking with what 
were, for all their shortcomings, well-established analytical traditions, 
state-society models have become a catch-all, mired in amorphous theo- 
retical precepts and lacking clearly defined analytical boundaries. Excep- 
tions to this tendency have been studies that closely examine the insti- 
tutional configurations that tie state agencies to social actors. This 
framework has for the most part been applied to the question of economic 
development, exploring the links between state planners and entrepre- 
neurial elites. John Echeverri-Gent's book breaks new ground in this 
growing field, not only because he delves into the intricacies of “policy 
implementation, as a tangible site of exchanges between state and soci- 
ety” (p. 4), but also because he shifts the focus to the rural poor and 
poverty alleviation, a much greater test of state capacity. 

Echeverri-Gent’s elaborate theoretical blueprint consists of integrating 
organizational theory with macrocomparative analysis. Within the orga- 
nizational tradition, he defines three perspectives (rational process, con- 
flictual process, and organizational environment) that are treated com- 
prehensively, if somewhat dryly, in a theoretical chapter. The three 
perspectives are then methodically deployed in examining poverty allevi- 
ation schemes in the United States and India. The first case study ad- 
dresses rural poverty programs implemented by the Resettlement Admin- 
istration (RA) and later the Farm Security Administration (FSA) during 
the American New Deal. The second and third cases are both situated 
in India and examine rural employment schemes: the Employment Guar- 
antee Scheme in the Congress Party—ruled state of Maharashtra and the 
National Rural Employment Programme in the Communist Party—ruled 
state of West Bengal. 

Because Echeverri-Gent remains faithful to his objective of avoiding 
the traps of state-centered explanations and societal reductionism, his 
findings defy neat and tidy generalizations. In all three cases, internal 
state dynamics (within and between agencies) interact with the political 
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environment (constellations and patterns of interest aggregation) in shap- 
ing implementation success. In the United States, the RA and FSA pro- 
grams proved to be highly effective in addressing rural poverty but were 
nonetheless phased out in the mid-1940s. In a salutary check to state- 
centered theories, Echeverri-Gent demonstrates that agency autonomy 
and administrative capacity crumbled in the face of elite opposition, 
specifically the reemergence of a powerful commercial farmers bloc in the 
postwar period and congressional opposition to the New Deal. Agency 
autonomy proved to be a liability: precisely because the FSA oper- 
ated outside the political arena, it lacked the political linkages (both to 
powerbrokers and to its own, poorly organized client constituency) 
needed to resist attacks from vested interests. 

In the case of Maharashtra, despite fortuitous political conditions, con- 
flicts between implementing agencies have undermined the effectiveness 
of EGS. Reliance on the expertise of technical agencies in developing and 
monitoring public works created an insulated, corrupt, and unresponsive 
bureaucracy—the classic problem of an overly centralized bureaucracy 
with little or no accountability. But because of its universal entitlement 
to work, EGS has nonetheless provided incentives and new avenues for 
mobilizing the rural poor. The case of West Bengal provides an inter- 
esting contrast. In order to elicit greater local participation and re- 
sponsiveness of implementing officials, the Communist Party devolved 
responsibility for NREP to village-level governments (the Gram Panchay- 
ats). While this did indeed serve to integrate local elected officials into 
the implementation and monitoring process, it also translated the scarce 
resources of NREP into an instrument of political patronage, thus in 
effect making the poor dependent on the Communist Party. 

The most intriguing aspect of this book is its carefully documented 
challenge to the conventional wisdom that uncritically equates state au- 
tonomy with enhanced capacity. Drawing on Peter Evans's notion of 
“embedded autonomy" (“The State as Problem and Solution,” in Poli- 
tics of Economic Adjustment, edited by Stephen Haggard and Robert R. 
Kaufman [Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1992], Echeverri 
argues that politics and bureaucracy can be positively intertwined and 
concludes that “state-society relations need not be viewed as zero-sum 
games where strong societies mean weak states" (p. 183). 

'The long-term success of poverty alleviation thus depends on more 
than internal organizational features. Implementing agencies must suc- 
cessfully mobilize their constituents, or more broadly, the state must be 
politically linked to the rural poor. On this important point Echeverri- 
Gent's analysis unfortunately falls short of its promise. In his determina- 
tion to focus on the specificity of state-society relations, that is, on organi- 
zational-political linkages, Echeverri sidelines the question of social 
structure. While analytically this may be appropriate for evaluating spe- 
cific policy outcomes within a given conjuncture, it is inadequate to as- 
sessing the larger preconditions required of sustainable and effective pov- 
erty alleviation, particularly in a country such as India (a point the author 
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acknowledges but relegates to bis concluding remarks). Thus, while EGS 
may have fostered pluralistic mobilization in Maharashtra and political 
dependency in West Bengal, the Communists’ mass base and ability to 
circumvent the power of rural elites has created a balance of power far 
more favorable to the rural poor than the elite-dominated politics of the 
Congress Party in Maharashtra. 

Despite this shortcoming, Echeverri-Gent's judicious integration of or- 
ganizational theory and comparative sociology provides new and in- 
sightful tools for exploring the complex dynamics of state-society rela- 
tions. The State and the Poor is an analytically bold and empirically rich 
contribution to our understanding of state capacity. 


Covering the Body: The Kennedy Assassination, the Media, and the 
Shaping of Collective Memory. By Barbie Zelizer. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1992. Pp. 299. $29.95. 


Daniel C. Hallin 
University of California, San Diego 


“Like no other events before, the occurrences of November 22—25, 1963, 
belonged to journalism, and specifically to the national organs of journal- 
ism" (p. 87). So said the Columbia Journalism Review, assessing the 
meaning of Kennedy's assassination for the profession of journalism. 
Covering the Body is about how journalism took possession of this histori- 
cal event. The book presents two major lines of argument. The first 
concerns journalistic authority: journalists, in retelling the assassination 
story, have positioned themselves as the primary keepers of its memory. 
The second concerns the way assassination retellings served to define 
professional standards, to outline through heroic tales certain notions 
about what it is to be a “great” journalist. Zelizer develops these argu- 
ments through close readings of a wide range of retellings of the assassina- 
tion story, from the initial news reporting to articles in professional jour- 
nals, journalists! memoirs, and retrospective documentaries. 

The theoretical framework draws from Durkheim, Giddens, and Holb- 
wachs, among others, and centers around the notion of "collective mem- 
ory." The articulation of this framework is perhaps the book's weakest 
point. Zelizer might have had a fuller, clearer discussion of what “au- 
thority” means and how the particular conception she employs relates 
to other theoretical perspectives. One chapter deals with the construction 
of the journalist as "celebrity," a concept that winds up being treated 
as more or less interchangeable with authority, with little explicit discus- 
sion of the relation between the two. The main argument Zelizer wants 
to make about authority is that narrative is crucial to its construction. 
She wants to make this same point about journalism's development as a 
community: “This study," as she puts it, “considers the journalistic 
community not only as a profession, following sociological models, but 
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also as an interpretive community that uses narratives and collective 
memories to keep itself together" (p. 9). And the book is certainly con- 
vincing on the centrality of narrative, even if the wider theoretical frame- 
work is not fully developed. 

The more concrete discussion of assassination retellings, meanwhile, 
is rich, insightful, and often fascinating, and it is certainly the most 
significant work to date on one of the major episodes that has shaped 
the social role of American journalism. In many ways, as Zelizer points 
out, it is ironic that journalists came to “own” the Kennedy assassina- 
tion. It was, after all, an event they missed: none of them actually wit- 
nessed the assassination itself. This professional failure, moreover, was 
by no means the only one: those who witnessed Johnson's swearing-in 
neglected to write down who else was present, and the crush of journal- 
ists was blamed by many for facilitating Jack Ruby's assassination of 
Lee Harvey Oswald. 

Nevertheless, from the very earliest moments, journalists began a pro- 
cess of reconstructing events in a way that reinforced their authority as 
narrators. Accounts of the assassination, for instance, centered around 
the hospital, where authoritative information was available and journal- 
istic professionalism could therefore be properly displayed, rather than 
the assassination scene itself, where journalists were not even as well 
positioned as lay eyewitnesses. Stills from the “Zapruder film" were 
presented by Life magazine, without mentioning the amateur from which 
it was purchased, as a "remarkable and exclusive series of pictures" 
seen "for the first time" (p. 68). And later retellings of the assassination 
emphasized the journalists! presence at the event as evidence of their 
unique right to tell the story, often replaying bits of their original re- 
porting. This memory was highly selective, emphasizing the role of those 
reporters who rose to the top of their news organizations. 

One of Zelizer's most interesting arguments concerns the ways in 
which news reporting, and particularly television coverage, comes to be 
seen not as a representation of events but, in the words of an NBC 
25th-anniversary broadcast, as "history exactly as it happened . . . and 
happened to you. As you saw it then" (p. 184). The existence of these 
television tapes, she believes, means that the assassination has remained 
the possession of journalists rather than being handed to the historians. 
The Kennedy assassination is one of the key events in forming the self- 
conception and public understanding of the news media, and Zelizer has 
established herself as the privileged reteller of that story within the media 
studies community. 
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Fashion, Culture, and Identity. By Fred Davis. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1992. Pp. xi-- 226. $24.95. 


Valerie Steele 
Fashion Institute of Technology 


What do our clothes say about us? How does our choice of clothing 
communicate messages about our identity? Why does fashion change? 
These are some of the big questions Fred Davis poses and to which he 
gives intelligent and thoughtful answers. In place of the cliché that fash- 
ion is a language, Davis offers a subtle analysis of the ways in which the 
meaning of clothing is constructed. As he demonstrates, what is signified 
by a particular style is different for different groups in different contexts 
at different times. 

“Take, for example, the rather masculine, almost military styles that 
were fashionable among some women in the mid-1980s: exaggerated 
shoulder widths tapering conelike to hems slightly above the knee. It is, 
I believe, difficult even now to infer quite what this look meant to the 
broad mass of fashion consumers." The dominant interpretation has 
associated the broad shoulders with “masculine authority.” But people 
perceived the look in various ways: When it first appeared, the fashion 
cognoscenti saw it as “a kind of gender-inverted parody of military bear- 
ing.” This style was hard for most women to understand or appreciate: 
Socialites fretted that it was too severe and unfeminine, and housewives 
saw it as ugly and irrelevant. But many career women liked the style, 
“because it seemed to distance them from unwelcome stereotypical infer- 
ences of feminine powerlessness and subservience.” On the other hand, 
if factory workers were aware of the style at all, “it may have been 
devoid of meaning for them altogether, although nonmeaning in some- 
thing that for others is pregnant with meaning is itself a kind of meaning 
in absentia” (pp. 9—10). 

This example demonstrates, in concrete terms, how Davis deploys a 
sophisticated and nuanced interpretation of style. It also shows the clar- 
ity, and even elegance, of Davis’s writing. Although he is cognizant of 
the latest theories, he seldom falls into the jargon-ridden prose typical 
of much social science. Davis draws on a wide range of sources, from 
Baudrillard to the ephemera of popular fashion reportage, and his use 
of quotations is consistently enlightening. Although there are not many 
illustrations, those that he uses are fresh and unexpected. 

Davis is equally astute in his analysis of the reasons why fashion 
changes. Change occurs not because of capitalist conspiracies or psycho- 
logical boredom, argues Davis, but rather because our social identities 
change. Identity ambiguity (multiple meanings) and ambivalence (contra- 
dictory and oscillating attitudes) are the key concepts in Davis’s impor- 
tant theory “that collective identity ambivalence is an important cultural 
source of .. . changes in . . . fashion" (p. 21). 

The ambivalences of gender have been especially important in recent 
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years, as women have struggled to achieve equality with men. In the 
1970s "unisex" and "androgyny" became fashion buzz words, but as 
Davis shows, the traffic in cross-gender styles was mostly one way: “Men 
have flirted only sporadically, and then rather timorously, with the possi- 
bility of adopting clothing . . . in any way suggestive of femininity" (p. 
34). Although pop stars have toyed with feminine styles, most men have 
steered clear, even abandoning formerly masculine styles once they have 
been adopted by women. By contrast, women have ransacked the male 
wardrobe. The “Annie Hall look,” for example, drew on male jackets, 
trousers, and hats; Yves Saint Laurent designed female versions of the 
tuxedo; and Giorgio Armani created stylish business suits for women. 
Although many women assume that this proves the functional superiority 
of men's clothing, Davis points out that the cultural symbolism of *male 
— authority" is also directly relevant. On a symbolic level, pants equal 
power (pp. 44—45, 48). 

Davis also analyzes thé ambivalences of status display in clothing, 
showing how the classic "trickle-down" model of fashion change 
(whereby social elites were imitated by those further down the social 
scale) has been dramatically revised in recent years. Fashion today often 
begins on the street, before it is picked up by high-fashion designers. 
Davis analyzes, for example, the appeal of blue jeans, touching on sub- 
themes such as the differences between elite and populist status markers 
and the appeal of (what appears to be) conspicuous poverty. 

His analysis of erotic ambivalence is a model of clarity and good sense 
in an area too often marked by careless thinking. The notorious “theory 
of the shifting erogenous zone" is studied carefully and its logical errors 
exposed. In its place, Davis shows how “the dialectic of the erotic and 
the chaste" plays itself out differently according to the particular social 
and cultural context (pp. 80—99). Unlike many sociologists, Davis draws 
on both historical and anthropological sources and concepts to provide a 
more richly textured picture of contemporary style. 

Fred Davis's recent and untimely death saddened everyone who knew 
him. His book Fashion, Culture, and Identity is a worthy memorial 
to an original and insightful thinker and should prove popular among 
Sociologists, fashion professionals, and students. The book is dédicated: 
“In memory of Herbert Blumer (1900—1987) from whom I took courage 
to treat seriously topics thought frivolous by American sociology." Simi- 
larly, Davis's honest and important work will continue to be an inspira- 
tion to future scholars. 
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One Nation undev God: Religion in Contemporary American Society. By 
Barry A. Kosmin and Seymour P. Lachman. New York: Harmony 
Books, 1993. Pp. 301. $25.00. 


Patricia M. Y. Chang 
Hartford Seminary 


One Nation under God interprets the findings of the National Survey of 
Religious Identification (NSRI) conducted by the City University of New 
York in 1990. The bulk of the survey consists of a single question, 
namely, “What is your religion?" The survey is notable for the authors’ 
claim that it is the "largest and most comprehensive poll ever on religious 
loyalties, and the most accurate and detailed as to geographical distribu- 
tion” (p. 2). Its claims to comprehensiveness lie entirely with the survey’s 
size. The survey included 113,000 households, because a commercial 
market research firm was paid to include the question as part of a chang- 
ing telephone market survey administered biweekly to 1,000 households 
over a period of 52 weeks, or 113 rounds, from April 1989 to April 1990. 
The survey response rate after four attempts was 50%, and the refusal 
rate for the religious question was 2.396. Responses are correlated with 
demographic information such as respondents! age, sex, race, marital 
status, education, and political party affiliation along with household 
data on income, family size, and geographical location. In chapters on 
ethnicity and politics more detailed questions on ethnic ancestry and 
political stance are asked of a subsample of respondents. Unfortunately, 
these results are reported as percentages and details on the actual number 
of respondents or how they were selected are not given, making it difficult 
to assess the representativeness of these findings. 

An important feature of the study that must be kept in mind when 
interpreting the data is that the survey did not collect information on 
actual religious membership or affiliation. The survey question instead 
asks for religious self-identification; the counts of denominational identi- 
fication are therefore not directly comparable with most studies on reli- 
gious membership and affiliation. Unfortunately, allowing respondents 
to create their own self-identified categories makes it impossible to treat 
the analytical categories as exclusive. For example, we do not know how 
the 9.7% of the sample that identifies itself as “Protestant” or the 4.5% 
that identifies itself as "Christian" are distributed across the other cate- 
gories counted in the study. An advantage of such a study is that it 
provides interesting information on how Americans identify themselves 
religiously. Unfortunately, the differences between identification and af- 
filiation are not treated in depth, and too often the distinction is blurred 
or ignored when comparisons are made with studies of membership and 
affiliation. 

The book holds few surprises and many disappointments for those 
familiar with religious research. Its most significant findings tend to “dis- 
cover" patterns of religious affiliation that have been well established 
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within the body of religious scholarship for decades. For example, the 
authors state that a major conclusion of their study is that the vast major- 
ity of Americans openly state that they are religious, although they may 
not be an active member of a religious group. For over 50 years the 
Gallup Poll has asked a series of questions in their annual religious sur- 
veys that have consistently found the same pattern. Similar conclusions 
can be made from responses to questions asked in the General Social 
Surveys since 1972. 

In a chapter titled “Geography Is Destiny" the authors report that 
*one of the more significant findings was confirmation of the existence of 
homogeneous religious subcultures within the nation and their persistence 
over the last hundred years" (p. 51). Apart from the fact that their 
cross-sectional data cannot possibly speak to trends of regional distribu- 
tion over time, the chapter largely confirms what religious censuses have 
consistently discovered since the 18th century: religion is regionally dis- 
tributed. 

In writing this 301-page book, the authors have failed to use the body 
of historical and social science literature that exists on the topics they 
discuss. This absence becomes painfully obvious as the authors continu- 
ally overreach the limited scope of their data to grapple with broadly 
framed questions such as the moral crisis in America or current religious 
trends and as they marshal anecdotal observations, studies isolated from 
their larger empirical context, and armchair social opinions to support 
their speculations. One Nation under God lacks a clear unified thesis, 
and the authors’ arguments frequently overstep their data and the limita- 
tions of the research design. 


Continual Permutations of Action. By Anselm L. Strauss. New York: 
Aldine de Gruyter, 1993. Pp. xv +280. $21.95 (paper). 


Thomas Spence Smith 
University of Rochester 


Best known for extending Meadian social psychology to the study of 
social organization, Anselm Strauss is responsible for introducing into 
symbolic interactionism the “negotiated” approach to social order. In 
Continual Permutations of Action, Strauss generalizes the concept of 
“negotiated order,” creating a notion of “processual ordering.” By 
“processual ordering,” he denotes a more complex image of social order 
as the outcome of acts aimed at *ordering"—an outcome, he now em- 
phasizes, often entailing processes other than negotiation. In suggesting 
how order emerges during interaction, through eventual agreements 
about divisions of labor, territory, and other issues inherent in the settings 
of work, Strauss’s original concept revealed how empty of real life many 
sociological notions of social organization were—reifications such as role 
and status against which he first leveled his guns in Mirrors and Masks 
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(Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1959). The new concept of processual ordering 
sensitizes us, he argues, to more subtle features of interaction and helps 
to make more explicit hitherto hidden ways in which Dewey's pragma- 
tism has shaped the sense of the social world present in his work. 

Strauss's friends, he says, put him up to his book, claiming to find in 
his writings an implicit theory. At pains to discover what this amounted 
to, Strauss returns in Continual Permutations of Action to his philosophic 
roots and attempts to uncover the pragmatist assumptions both in his 
own and (he claims) in other Chicago-style sociology. Eighteen of these 
assumptions emerge, followed by an enumeration of their accompanying 
principal concepts. Acknowledging his debt to Dewey and Mead, he 
describes this collection of assumptions and related concepts as an “ac- 
tion theory," a description not intended to divulge a closeted Parsonian- 
ism latent in these assumptions but to place his emphasis again on acting 
and interacting. Were it not for confusions unintentionally caused here 
and there by his wording (e.g., “Assumption 5. The external world is 
[sic] a symbolic representation . . .” [p. 27]), Strauss's assumptions could 
probably be said to amount to a taken-for-granted background for much 
interactionist work in sociology. A few of the conceptual tools in his list 
(e.g., biography) are no more than common-sense categories, but others 
(trajectory, trajectory phasing, arc of action, etc.) are ideas derived from 
his own research, and for this reason Strauss claims that his theory is 
useful. To substantiate this claim, more than two-thirds of his book is 
then spent providing empirical illustration and loosely reviewing the di- 
verse research from which these ideas have been derived. 

From his first taste of Dewey’s pragmatism, when he was an under- 
graduate at Virginia, and of Mead's thought, while he was a graduate 
student at Chicago, Strauss has followed an intellectual odyssey pat- 
terned after the typical Chicago-style program of producing substantive 
theory. Guided by no aim other than to stay within hailing distance of 
Mead's social psychology and of Chicago sociology, the intellectual pat- 
tern of this life has been, in his own words, “to move from one research 
project to the next" (p. 9). Substantively fragmented and never subjected 
to comprehensive logical or theoretical integration, his ideas have evolved 
in relation to successive observations. Deriving his action theory's con- 
cepts from this empirical odyssey, Strauss seems to be encourging the 
same peripatetic and ad hoc qualities for sociological theory. A theory, 
in this view, is a list of concepts accumulated in a career. 

How you weigh the contribution of this book will depend on what 
your own sociological project amounts to. If it is to set about fieldwork 
in which you take the measure of different social worlds, produce under- 
standings of this or that train of behavior, and show the phenomenal 
complexity of social action, Strauss may be your man. From my point 
of view, however, dressing Anselm Strauss as a theorist taxes the imagi- 
nation. Continual Permutations of Action does not quite take the ground 
from beneath grounded theory, but it does put you adrift among innumer- 
able concepts, leaving you at pains, as Strauss found himself, to reckon 
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how such ideas are interrelated. There is some loose sense in which his 
concepts embody pragmatist assumptions, but mainly they serve as an 
interactionist's tool kit, wrenching insights from interactions closely ob- 
served. Even then, the novice interactionist will have to follow his or 
her own imagination when it comes to making these concepts do any 
work, since Strauss provides no strict rules to define them in terms of 
observations. What Strauss's theory lacks in system, it attempts to make 
up by being hortatory, enjoining sociologists to see the uses of Mead 
and Dewey and repeatedly warning that most ideas of organization and 
Structure remain primitive concepts unless wedded to a processual con- 
cept of interaction—to the notion that what really counts for social struc- 
ture, when it comes to getting things done, is the continuing business of 
negotiation and enactment of order. 


Gender, Culture, and Power: Toward a Feminist Postmodern Critical 
Theory. By Ben Agger. Westport, Conn.: Praeger Publishers, 1993. Pp. 
173. $49.95. 


Charles C. Lemert 
Wesleyan University 


It is very hard to say what postmodernism is. Whatever it is, sociologists 
for the most part have distinguished themselves by their reluctance to 
find out. Feminism, on the other hand, has been in and around sociology 
for most of the past generation. Though many sociological feminists feel 
and believe that sociology has been inhospitable to their work, it would 
be hard to miss the presence of that work, and of feminists themselves, in 
the intellectual and political life of the field. Though there are postmodern 
feminists, enterprises recognizable as feminist somehow are of a different 
order from postmodernisms. This can be determined by the fact that 
most Marxisms and particularly German critical theory—which are de- 
fiantly not postmodern—can be (and are) resources to certain feminisms. 

Can the differences and overlappings among postmodernism, femi- 
nism, and Marxist critical theory be reconciled? Ben Agger believes not 
only that they can but that they ought to be. Gender, Culture, and Power 
is a fast-paced, theoretically intense, ambitious attempt to defend and 
demonstrate such a project. Agger’s theoretical method is one of turning 
what he considers to be the salient interests of postmodernism, feminism, 
and critical theory against each other in an effort to extract what is 
valuable from what is not. In his words: 


The integration of feminism, postmodernism, and critical theory allows me 
to theorize the possibilities of the liberation of women and household labor, 
the imagination, and the popular, the respective aims of these three social 
theories. . . . My version of critical theory suggests that women and house- 
hold labor, the imagination, and the popular have been equivalently deval- 
ued by male supremacy, a modernist philosophy of history, and cultural 
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mandarinism, respectively. I argue that these three “causes” of domination 
are, in fact, one, requiring us to rethink theoretical separability and territo- 
riality in creative ways—the aim of this book. Feminism politicizes the 
household and sexuality; postmodernism interrogates the modernist philos- 
ophy of history; and the Frankfurt School theorizes the culture industry 
politically. Within these three venues of politics and power people actively 
resist their own domination, working imaginatively and courageously to 
create vital spaces of what Gramsci called counterhegemany. [p. 4] 


Even this long passage cannot do justice to the range of the author's 
prodigious reading across the major domains of contemporary social 
theory. 

Gender, Culture, and Power is the concluding statement of an “oeu- 
vre" (p. 98) of some 10 books—nine of them published in five years 
(1989—94). Agger began his project with Western Marxism (Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif.: Goodyear, 1979). It is clear from the present volume that his 
sympathies still lie very deeply with Marxism. Yet Agger has had the 
courage to face up to the challenges posed simultaneously to Marxism and 
sociology by new developments such as postmodernism and feminism. 
Subsequent books before the one under review included Fast Capitalism 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1989), The Decline of Discourse 
(London: Falmer Press, 1990), and Cultural Studies as Critical The- 
ory (London: Falmer Press, 1992). The titles alone indicate the theoretical 
work that is pulled together in Gender, Culture, and Power. 

The book is not for everyone. Yet, those with advanced accomplish- 
ment in social theory are likely to find it provocative. Some readers will 
benefit from Agger's confident theoretical judgments, which will confirm 
the suspicions many have of the subjects he discusses, while leading them 
to interesting new connections and possibilities. Others, however, will 
probably be irritated by the manner in which Aggers self-confidence 
seems at times to verge on the glib. To my taste, he too often treats 
complicated endeavors like "the New French theory," feminism, and 
postmodernism as though each possessed evident common denominators. 
Agger carefully anticipates such a criticism: 


In spite of my claim that I respect difference, some theorists may view my 
argument here as another instance of intellectual imperialism. But this 
misreading is symptomatic of the times: We assume that class, race, and 
gender are conceptually and empirically separable “realities,” to which 
different theories are appropriate. But difference is not an irreducible 
“fact.” It must be theorized and not assumed. Class, race, and gender are 
the same things—that is, their inferiorization is produced by the same 
theoretical logic. [p. 2; cf. pp. 77-82, 99-100, 137-143] 


I do not suppose I will be alone in finding the last sentence astonishing 
for its all-too-easy equation of conceptual things with social realities. 

In their often quite different concerns with difference, both postmod- 
ernisms and feminisms generally are suspicious of totalizing theoretical 
logics precisely because such logics deny differences in order to degrade. 
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Agger knows this, of course, and he realizes the risks he takes. I am not 
myself convinced that the integration he proposes is possible without 
effacing those differences. Agger believes otherwise and has written a 
thoughtful, if not entirely persuasive, defense of a position many hold 
with sincere conviction. 


Strong Interaction. By Thomas Spence Smith. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1993. Pp. xiv +315. $39.95. 


Norman K. Denzin 
University of Illinois 


This powerful and intriguing book bears the traces of many theories and 
theorists: neofunctionalism, psychoanalysis (object-relations and ego- 
style), cybernetics, exchange, catastrophe theory, rational choice theory, 
Parsons, Homans, Luhmann, Blau, Kohut, Simmel, Weber, Coleman, 
Winnicott, Emerson. Mathematical models and graphs abound. This is 
a serious, rigorous study of strong interaction, what Smith, after Kohut, 
defines as interactions under the control of selfobject transferences. The 
feelings of love, enthrallment, excitement, passion, desire, potency, and 
craving are often attached to such interactions, which are always unsta- 
ble, because interaction is always an unsettled, disequilibrated process 
(p. x). 

According to Smith the usual interaction traditions (symbolic interac- 
tionism, dramaturgy, phenomenology, ethnomethodology) have ignored 
or not adequately addressed either strong interaction or the instability of 
this process. For answers he turns to clinical theory (Kohut, Winnicott), 
action, systems, and rational choice theory (Parsons, Eckert), and ex- 
change theory to argue that three basic ingredients—instability, transfer- 
ence, and the body—underlay all (or at least the most significant) micro- 
and macrosocial experiences. Together these experiences and levels of 
interaction constitute what sociologists call the social order, or society. 

Transference, especially as expressed by the idea of the selfobject, is 
the key term here. Borrowing from Kohut, Smith argues that this is a 
process “in which current partners in social interaction are used as selfob- 
jects... or, in the language of systems theory, as an external regulator" 
(pp. 30—31). Analysts, mothers, and lovers apparently find themselves 
frequently used as selfobjects. When this process occurs its signals are 
obvious: exhibitionism, voyeurism, addiction, risky behavior, attach- 
ments to a lover, following a charismatic leader, fashion, even behavior 
in the marketplace. Transference causes all sorts of problems, including 
false and empty selves, grandiosity, and the spread of addictive attach- 
ments. 

Smith's theory unfolds in nine chapters. The introduction states the 
failure of existing theory to address strong interaction. Chapters 1 and 2 
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develop a cybernetic, analytic theory of the generative self and the pro- 
cess of strong attachments (the transference process): The self is presented 
as a product of a homeostatic structuration process shaped by positive 
and negative feedback. Chapters 3 and 4 apply this model to dyadic and 
other complex interaction systems. These systems are also organized by 
analogous feedback structures. Chapters 5, 6, and 7 analyze love, cha- 
risma, and market hierarchies in terms of the transference-attachment- 
feedback model. The argument comes full circle in chapter 8, entitled 
“Nonequilibrium Functionalism.” With this term Smith introduces a 
new kind of functionalism into sociological theory. This functionalism 
assumes that the processes of explosive feedback, eventual disintegration, 
and mutual responsiveness organize the behaviors and structures of mar- 
kets, fashion systems, and other forms of collective action. The claim is 
simple: order arises from disorder. 

Drawing heavily on James C. Coleman, Smith offers a series of meta- 
theoretical speculations concerning the ultimate merger of micro and 
macro theory within his model. He argues— perhaps in reference to Cole- 
man's organizational actor—that the behaviors of individual actors and 
organizations can be easily fitted into this scheme. The hallmark of pur- 
posive, nonequilibrating systems is a dependency on initial conditions 
(the original selfobject transference dependency). This variant of method- 
ological individualism (the flaws are well known) attempts to avoid re- 
ductionism, while connecting itself to rational choice theory (p. 248). 

The agenda is bold and political, for Smith reclaims the interaction 
order, long the province of the micro theorists (Simmel, Mead, Garfinkel, 
Goffman) for the new rational choice, nonequilibrium functionalists. 
Thus does Smith cover considerable ground from his opening analysis of 
early childhood socialization processes, to his concluding metatheorizing 
remarks on the functional properties of nonequilibrating systems, purpo- 
sive conduct, addiction, and the interaction order. 

This is an important book. It fills a gap (strong interaction) in rational 
choice theory and gives this theory another and more humanistic model 
(Kohut) of human experience. It brings the work of another psychoana- 
lytic tradition into social psychology, although Smith's neglect of Lacan is 
unfortunate. It makes important gestures toward a more fully embodied 
conception of the human actor. Smith's conception of the interaction 
order is, however, at odds with the traditions it works against. The 
refusal to seriously engage Garfinkel, Goffman, Giddens, and other theo- 
rists of the everyday is a serious flaw. It exposes Smith to the criticism 
that his theory is unable to fully handle the mundane, taken-for-granted, 
and ritual foundations of this order on its own grounds. 

This is serious on two grounds. First, the interpretive and phenomeno- 
logical traditions, which Smith dismisses, have engaged his problems in 
complicated and subtle ways, including theories of strong interaction, 
emotionality, structure, power, and domination in everyday life. Second, 
offshoots of these traditions, as given in cultural and feminist studies, 
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have further thickened and complicated his arguments. These perspec- 
tives build on the media and the centrality of ideology, race, gender, and 
class in the contemporary world. Smith does not take up these terms or 
perspectives, nor does he connect his framework to the new poststruc- 
tural and postpositivist discussions of the social text and discursive sys- 
tems. Thus his text speaks to a form of theorizing that is currently being 
challenged in many quarters. 

By starting with the individual, his methodological individualism 
leaves him trapped within the narrowly bounded spheres of individual 
experience. Thus while he claims to offer a dyadic model of experience, 
its underlying structures are rooted in individual analytic psychology. 
The hallmark of his nonequilibrating model is its *amnesia for thermody- 
namic systems" (p. 247). But this model is perhaps overly sensitive and 
overly dependent on the initial conditions that give rise to its instabilities 
(see p. 247). It may be argued that Smith's model suffers from flaws 
common to all genetic formulations; that is, those models that argue that 
the beginning event in a historical chain determines all subsequent events 
in that chain. Called the genetic fallacy, this problem has long plagued 
psychoanalysis. Critics contend that this theory has not been sufficiently 
attentive to the effects of recent or present events. This was Freud's 
limitation and it is repeated by Smith. I may be misreading Smith here, 
but I believe that his entire model rests on the assumption that the endur- 
ing structures of the generative self are set by adaptations initially estab- 
lished in relation to the original caregivers of the child (p. 38). If my 
interpretation is correct, then Smith moves from this initial and original 
state of transference to the social structure in ways not unlike Freud in 
Civilization and Its Discontents. 

There are many ways for a social theorist to put ideas into people's 
heads and to then move outward to society and social order. The interac- 
tionists started with language, the rational choice, psychoanalytic, and 
action theorists with needs. The ethnomethodologists resist the tempta- 
tion to do this, and others have followed suit. What a theorist puts into 
the subject's head can cause epistemological and ontological problems 
on down the line. The list is long: reductionism, solipsism, dualism, 
tautological reasoning, misplaced concreteness, and so on. Smith com- 
mits many of these errors. 

In an effort to build a rational choice, nonequilibrium functionalism, 
Smith opens himself up to the genetic fallacy and other problems as well, 
including how to deal with history, language, and culture. His new model 
corrects flaws in the theories he wants to support, but in the final analysis 
we must ask if this is the kind of metatheory that we want. We all share 
Smith’s desire to make the world a more efficient place (p. 14). But I 
doubt that we can get there from where he starts. 
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Discreet Indiscretions: The Social Organization of Gossip. By Jórg R. 
Bergmann. Translated by John Bednarz, Jr. New York: Aldine de 
Gruyter, 1993. Pp. xv + 206. $21.95 (paper). 


Stephen Ellingson 
University of Chicago 


Ethnomethodologists strive to make the world of the familiar unfamiliar, 
and perhaps nothing is as familiar to us as gossip. In Discreet Indiscre- 
tions, Jorg Bergmann identifies the rules and strategies of gossip creation, 
the networks of its production and reception, and the situational contexts 
in which gossip is likely to arise. The result is a carefully written primer 
on how to uncover the social organization of the everyday world. 

Bergmann prefaces his analysis with an introductory chapter on the 
difficulties of studying “obvious” phenomena such as gossip. The author 
thoughtfully discusses the methodological and ethnographic problems of 
gaining access to the “socially preconstituted quality of gossip” (p. 11). 
He notes that most ethnographic studies of gossip presuppose the commu- 
nication process as familiar and use the content of gossip as a window 
to understand how societies maintain norms or impose social control. 
However, such an approach fails to explain what constitutes gossip and 
thereby what makes gossip such a pervasive feature of social life (both 
privately practiced and publicly denounced by most people). Bergmann 
suggests that in order to answer these questions about gossip it is neces- 
sary to move beyond functional analyses of its content and take seriously 
both the structural characteristics of gossip and analyze it as a linguistic 
activity involving complicated relations among producers, recipients, and 
subjects. 

Such an analysis requires Bergmann to define the constitutive features 
of gossip, specify how producers and recipients are related, and outline 
the process of producing gossip. In chapter 2 Bergmann treats gossip as 
a genre of communication that provides producers and recipients with a 
set of conventions about how to create and engage in the activity, while 
noting that participants modify the genre through their gossiping. He 
also says that gossip is thought of as a morally contaminated activity 
because it involves publicly discussing the private affairs or secrets of 
acquaintances. In chapter 3 the author suggests that gossip is produced 
in the context of acquaintanceship networks in which exchange and reci- 
procity organize the activity. 

In chapter 4 the author presents a structural analysis in which he 
identifies the typical sequence (or model) of gossip and demonstrates the 
strategies producers use to initiate gossip, induce others to become willing 
participants in morally risky activity, and to win legitimacy and authority 
from their recipients (strategies include: reconstructing past events, social 
typing, and moralizing). Central to his analysis is understanding that the 
content and process of gossip is organized by social networks. Gossip is 
produced as “news-for-a-social-unit” by members of social networks 
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(e.g., friends, coworkers, neighbors, members of a coffee klatch) about 
the private activities of people known to the social unit (pp. 45—51). 
Because gossip is morally questionable, participants must not only know 
one another but the process must be organized by exchange and reciproc- 
ity. Thus, he argues that holding information about the private lives of 
members of a social network places the holder in a contradiction that 
provokes gossip. On the one hand, information about the private affairs 
of an acquaintance obligates discretion toward this friend, while loyalty 
to shared friends obligates revealing this information to them: “Friend- 
ship and acquaintanceship relations imply (with different degrees of in- 
tensity) mutual trust, which means to bring someone 'into one's confi- 
dence,’ to ‘entrust’ him with particular things. If Peter has information 
about the personal affairs of his friend Paul, then Petra, if she is a friend 
of both, has, to a certain degree, a right to have this information given 
to her. To withhold it from her would mean not to trust her" (p. 151). 
The genre of gossip (what Bergmann calls “the social form of discrete 
indiscretion" p. 151) is created and maintained as an institutionalized 
solution to the structural contradiction of private information (pp. 
150—53). 

Bergmann is to be congratulated for writing a thoughtful and well- 
executed ethnomethodology of gossip. His focus on production, recep- 
tion, and structural features of gossip is an important addition to a body 
of work that concentrates on content. However, by failing to analyze the 
content of gossip, he also fails to consider that what people gossip about 
may influence how gossip is produced and received or may make some 
forms more legitimate than others. The relationship between the content, 
structure, and the process of creating a cultural object merits more atten- 
tion. Moreover, Bergmann refuses to discuss the wider implications of 
his research because it is case oriented and explicitly dedicated to building 
descriptive knowledge (pp. 139—40). Thus, the book concludes without 
discussing what other cultural phenomena could be studied in a similar 
manner, how cultural sociologists could best incorporate the analysis 
of networks in their work, and even how structural ethnomethodology 
improves our explanations of the everyday world. 

Nevertheless, Bergmann's book is a fascinating study of one of the 
more denounced but relished phenomena of social life and can serve as 
a primer for how to do ethnomethodology. His work will be of interest 
to cultural sociologists, conversation and discourse analysts, and ethno- 
methodologists. 
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Social Contracts and Economic Markets. By Judith R. Blau. New York: 
Plenum Press, 1993. Pp. xiv+ 218. $34.50. 


Richard Swedberg 
Stockholm University 


In order to make its argument, this book draws on several changes of 
discourse. It contains first of all a kulturkritik, which is mainly inspired 
by the postmodern debate. 'The author also attempts to portray the 20th- 
century United States in fairly conventional historical-sociological terms. 
Finally, Social Contracts and Economic Markets includes г moral philo- 
sophical discussion with direct policy implications. This mixture of genres 
makes one think of Simmel's Philosophy of Money, a work which was in- 
spired by a similarly broad ambition. At her best, Judith Blau reminds one 
quite a bit of Simmel, who also seems to be one of her favorite sociologists. 

The main argument of this book is not easy to nail down and present 
in a few lines. Nonetheless, it is clear that the concepts of “social con- 
tracts" and “economic markets" are central to the author's enterprise. 
Though economic and social aspects of society are closely interrelated, it 
is argued, they need to be separated for analytical reasons. In some 
areas of reality, there is mostly competition, and the actors' interests are 
identical in the sense that all want to maximize their individual interests. 
In these areas “economic markets” predominate. In other areas of soci- 
ety, actors have different interests and therefore need to cooperate. Hav- 
ing different interests means,-first and foremost, that one also has to take 
other people's interests and reactions into account. Hence the need for 
*social contracts." . 

While some people may view the economy as rational and society as 
irrational, Blau disagrees. Most areas of society have their own, distinct 
rationality: “economic rationality” or “social rationality,” as the case 
may be (e.g., p. 3). The author argues very strongly that a proper balance 
between economic markets and social contracts has not been struck in 
contemporary U.S. society. This imbalance has had severe consequences, 
especially for blacks and poor people. A good society, the reader is told, 
is one that not only guarantees civil rights and human rights but also 
“welfare rights” (p. 190), including the right to a minimum of education, 
medical care, and decent housing. 

Social Contracts and Economic Markets consists of 11 chapters, each 
of which traces the conflict between social and economic rationality. In 
chapter 8, for example, it is argued that the contemporary firm is threat- 
ened by an invasion of intense competition. While firms basically repre- 
sent an attempt to reduce competition in economic life and replace it 
with cooperation, today’s firms are far too influenced by finance capital 
and its view of what economy should be all about. At this point in the 
argument, the author refers approvingly to Neil Fliegstein’s work and 
also gives a brief sketch of the history of U.S. capitalism. We are told 
that “family ownership” predominated from the mid- to the late 19th 
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century, followed by *managerial capitalism" (1900—45), *conglomerate 
capitalism" (1945—75), and “finance capitalism" (1975—; p. 130). 

In chapter 9 the author looks at culture and fashion in today's society. 
She argues that these may have a subversive effect in the long run, 
because fashion and other types of commercial culture change at such a 
furious pace that it is impossible to maintain a stable cultural hierarchy. 
A fine line by Cocteau illustrates the point: “We must forgive fashion 
everything; it dies so young" (p. 145). The author also notes approvingly 
that popular culture is more democratic than high culture in the sense 
that it is available to everybody. Thus, there exists a certain affinity 
between popular culture and postmodernism with its emphasis on multi- 
ple discourses. 

In chapter 10 the author outlines her own approach to morals and 
ethics. Rawls is discussed, but the focus is on the conceptual distinction 
between morals and ethics. The basic idea is that morals has to do with 
small groups.and engages one's whole personality, while ethics has to do 
with large and complex societies, in brief, with competing groups, each 
of which engage different facets of one's personality. The author seems 
to feel that ethics and postmodernism go together in the sense that ethics 
tend to emerge in situations with many different discourses and where 
bargaining is imperative. 

As the reader of this review has no doubt noticed by now, Social 
Contracts and Economic Markets covers an enormous area and draws 
on several different genres of discourse. Is the result a success? Yes and 
no. Yes in the sense that the book contains much that is thoughtful. To 
mix genres, however, is a tricky business, and it may be recalled that 
Durkheim and Weber felt quite upset at Simmel's Philosophy of Money. 
To Durkheim it constituted a kind of “bastard speculation” (“Review 
of Simmel, Philosophy of Money," p. 98 in Contributions to l'Année 
Sociologique [New York: Free Press, 1980], while Weber was sure that 
*the professional economist would bitterly throw the book in the corner" 
(“Georg Simmel as Sociologist,” Social Research 39 [1972]:160). This 
reviewer did not have a similarly violent reaction while reading Social 
Contracts and Economic Markets. But I must admit that I sometimes 
felt that the author would have written a better book if she had chosen 
one discourse and used it to focus on a smaller slice of reality. 


Women and Credit in Pre-Industrial and Developing Societies. By Wil- 
liam Chester Jordan. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1993. Pp. 161. $28.95. 


Elaine Kempson 
Policy Studies Institute 


Women and Credit is three books rolled into one, and each of them is a 
good read. Each of the three main sections reviews literature on the part 
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played by women in offering and obtaining credit, drawing on a substan- 
tial list of references. Section 1 focuses on the role played by women in 
medieval Europe as suppliers of consumer credit. Jordan distinguishes 
between the distinct roles played by Christian and Jewish women. Chris- 
tian women generally lent money “on the side," often through their 
involvement in trade. As market traders and shopkeepers, they extended 
credit on purchases, gave cash advances to good customers, or accepted 
goods at pawn. In contrast, Jewish women were more often professional 
moneylenders and were active in just about every region where there 
were Jewish communities. Jordan suggests that this was because, by the 
time that research evidence is abundant in the 13th century, Jews (both 
men and women) were largely restricted to the business of moneylending 
or pawning. Interestingly, neither Christian nor Jewish women benefited 
in terms of status from their role as moneylenders. This was largely due 
to the market they served—providing the smallest, short-term loans in 
the domestic market. They were therefore catering to the needs of people 
who were unemployed or merely short of cash, with many of their bor- 
rowers also being women, since it was women who tended to manage 
the household finances. 

I had to keep reminding myself that Jordan was describing the situa- 
tion in the Middle Ages, as so much of what he described applies to the 
present-day credit market in Britain. Current research at the Policy Stud- 
ies Institute on moneylending and on informal and formal credit use by 
low-income families also shows a strong theme of women lending women 
small sums of money to make ends meet. Informal borrowing and lending 
is largely between women—mothers and daughters and female friends— 
with a large measure of reciprocity. Many commercial moneylenders now 
have a largely female workforce of local agents, but even here, as in 
the Middle Ages, women derive little status from this occupation. The 
management and administration of these companies lie in the hands of 
men. I found these strong parallels fascinating, since so much else has 
changed dramatically. The first section of Jordan's book will undoubt- 
edly help shape the analysis of current practices. 

Section 2 of Women and Credit is only loosely linked to section one 
and deals with lending for investment and capital formation in late medi- 
eval and early modern Europe. Jordan documents an ideological shift 
away from the guilt-ridden culture of moneylending in the Middle Ages 
to more open acceptance of interest-bearing loans in the early modern 
period, at least as far as productive loans were concerned. The women 
involved in these credit markets seem not to have been risk takers, pre- 
ferring real estate and annuities to trade. They tended to be wealthy 
women who became involved in lending money to acquire a degree 
of financial security for themselves as they reached old age. Many were 
rich widows, living in rural areas, who granted mortgages on real 
estate. 

The final section is largely unrelated to the rest of the book and looks 
at credit in sub-Saharan Africa and the Caribbean in the cólonial and 
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postcolonial periods. Here the focus is, again, on credit and credit rela- 
tionships involving traders in marketplaces. In contrast to the situation 
in Europe, women were not just traders but also played a central role in 
market supervision and law enforcement. This power was paralleled by 
their control of credit. Again, it is striking how much of what Jordan 
describes resonates with the current credit market in Britain—the credit 
unions and partner clubs he describes are an important part of many Afro- 
Caribbean communities. Again the theme of woman-to-woman lending of 
relatively small sums of money to make ends meet is an important one. 
To criticize Jordan for taking a purely historical view of his data 
would, perhaps, be unfair. He is, after all, a historian and has produced 
a fascinating synthesis of a large number of documents. However, as a 
sociologist, I would have liked to kave seen some interpretation of his 
findings in the current context. For me the interesting question he leaves 
unanswered is Why, when the rest of the credit market has changed 
beyond ail recognition over the last six or seven hundred years, have 
women remained so important in small-scale lending in the domestic 
market? This remains an important question for future research. 


Above the Clouds: Status Culture of the Modern Japanese Nobility. By 
Takie Sugiyama Lebra. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1993. Pp. 430. $45.00. 


Jane M. Bachnik 
National Institute of Multimedia Education, Chiba 


Above the Clouds focuses on a long-neglected but important subject: the 
Japanese elite aristocracy, whose formal existence traces from 1884 to 
1947 but whose actual history is much more extensive. The subject of 
the pre- and postwar aristocracy presents a basic discrepancy: Though 
the subject is vast—the aristocracy extends back to the origins of the 
Japanese state and its influence permeates Japanese society, including 
government and the state, the emperor system, marriage, hierarchy, and 
religion—it has attracted virtually no academic attention. Lebra’s is the 
first ethnography to appear. This neglect may well be due to the formal 
abolition of the nobility in 1947 under the new Occupation-inspired con- 
stitution, which designed a state based on universal equality. The issue 
is whether the influence of the nobility ended with its abolition or whether 
this influence has become something like a black hole, which can be 
sensed orly by the dynamics that have rendered it “invisible.” 

Lebra grapples with this complex subject in a book that has taken 
15 years of research based on extensive interviews, historical materials, 
quantitat:ve tabulations of genealogical records, as well as her own sur- 
vey materials. The book greatly illuminates most aspects of the aristoc- 
racy and is well worth reading for this alone. To the extent that Lebra 
does not deal with the contradictions involved in the existence of her 
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subject, however, the organization and focus of the book are not as clear 
as they might be. In other words, because the subject of the aristocracy 
assumes the status of a "given" (as what Lebra is describing in this 
ethnography), the theoretical issues embedded in these contradictions 
are not scrutinized. Furthermore, having left embedded one series of 
theoretical issues, the author must then come up with another, which 
sometimes turns out to be reductionistic. These include Lebra’s use of 
Talcott Parsons’s pattern variables of “ascription” versus “achieve- 
ment" and the dichotomies of "nature" versus "culture." 

Despite these difficulties, the book contributes important new perspec- 
tives to a wide range of Japanese social phenomena, although because 
of them, the insights are scattered and do not coalesce as they might 
have. The reader is taken on a long (and important) historical journey 
in chapter 2, followed by extensive discussions of genealogy, ancestors, 
and succession, in chapters 3—4. These chapters are densely written and 
rich but sometimes seem unfocused. 'The book comes alive in chapters 
4—6 on the lifestyles of the prewar aristocracy, which are the ethno- 
graphic heart of the book. 

Lebra's portrayals of aristocratic women thoroughly challenge the ideal of 
Japanese women as good wives and wise mothers; the women she portrays 
had very little to do with either of these roles. They are also a far cry 
from the strong, often willful, hard-working, and hard-socializing women 
of Suye Mura, characterized by Robert Smith and Ella Wiswell (Women 
of Suye-mura [Chicago: University of Chicago ‘Press, 1982). In short, 
Above the Clouds presents important new perspectives on Japanese women. 

Lebra also illuminates the emperor system and ie (household) organiza- 
tion, particularly in the arena of marriage. She points out that although 
marriage is important in the ie, for the emperor and the aristocracy, until 
quite recently marriage was often not formalized and women occupied 
positions of consorts in a hierarchy of concubinage. Thus women were 
oku (interior), occupying hidden or informal, rather than formal, posi- 
tions in the household structure. 

One of Lebra's most important contributions lies in tracing out the 
asymmetric relationships implied in the terms omote and oku (front and 
interior) She develops historical patterns of government characterized 
by splitting the outer, public use of authority (omote) from the interior, 
hidden (oku) locus of its legitimation—begun by the nobility and early 
emperors and continued throughout the history of Japanese government. 
Lebra specifically relates omote/oku distinctions in the exercise of govern- 
ment authority to omote/oku distinctions in the exercise of household 
authority and gender relations, thus linking the emperor/government re- 
lationship more broadly to Japanese social organization, through the no- 
bility as a kind of bridge. Lebra further proposes these asymmetric link- 
ages as a general paradigm for hierarchy in general, and Japanese social 
organization in particular—a proposal that has considerable potential. 

Lebra's discussions of adoption, genealogy, and aristocratic succession 
in chapter 4 are also important. However, her theoretical focus for view- 
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ing culture through a bedrock of nature (and achievement through ascrip- 
tion) sometimes seems to work against the data she presents. Thus, in 
trying to anchor genealogy and aristocratic and imperial succession in an 
ascriptive system, Lebra gives considerable evidence for a different kind 
of system, in which the ascriptive components are merely one element 
entering into a situationally configured (and open) choice. For example, 
Lebra notes that the *ascriptive heredity" of the imperial household sons 
was based оп a designation of shinno (potential successor) but that no 
fixed standard existed for making this designation. Thus, “without the 
authentication of an imperial decree, even the emperor's blood son could 
not become а shinnō, while with it even a remote . . . prince could be 
recruited into shinnó status, thereby becoming the emperor's ‘son’ ” (pp. 
54—56). This kind of system would in fact support Lebra's argument of 
asymmetric omote/oku relationships as paradigmatic to Japanese society, 
whereas Lebra’s anchorage of the former to an ascriptive focus moves 
them in precisely the opposite direction. 

Above the Clouds puts the subject of the Japanese aristocracy out on 
the table so that the questions surrounding its nonstatus as a subject can 
now be raised. The book also provides a wealth of carefully wrought 
information that suggests new perspectives on women, gender, marriage, 
the imperial system, and hierarchy. Besides presenting her own interpre- 
tations, Lebra gives readers enough data to allow them to attempt other 
possible interpretations (as I have just done). The book is important, 
enormously provocative, and should be read by all with interests in gen- 
der, hierarchy, contextually defined organizations, and Japanese society. 


Blood, Sweat, and Mahjong: Family and Enterprise in an Overseas Chi- 
nese Community. By Ellen Oxfeld. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1993. Pp. хї+ 291. $42.50 (cloth); $16.95 (paper). 


Martin King Whyte 
National Science Foundation 


A generation ago it was widely accepted that the Chinese family system 
constituted an obstacle to economic development, a factor helping to ex- 
plain why China had been much less successful in modernizing than Japan 
and the countries of the West. The insularity and nepotism of Chinese fami- 
lies, it was claimed, interfered with rational economic performance. The 
startling economic successes of Taiwan, Hong Kong, Singapore, and in 
recent times even tlie People's Republic of China have forced us to reexam- 
ine this widely held view. That earlier analysis has been replaced by a new 
literature in which the Chinese family is portrayed as a veritable engine 
of development. In this revisionist view, if the various governments that 
control Chinese populations will just stay out of the way or, better yet, 
adopt policies that are supportive, Chinese families will drive the economy 
forward. Chinese families, we are now told, are a constant source of dy- 
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namic entrepreneurs and productive workers. Is this new analysis any 
more accurate than its predecessor? In trying to make sense of these con- 
trary arguments, we are hindered by the scarcity of good ethnographic 
studies of how Chinese family enterprises actually operate. This gap makes 
Ellen Oxfeld's fine new study particularly valuable. 

Oxfeld studied a community of Chinese, living in Calcutta, India, who 
are heavily concentrated in the leather tanning business. She conducted 
her fieldwork in that community between 1980 and 1982, made several 
return visits since then, and also conducted interviews in Toronto among 
offshoots of Calcutta Chinese families who emigrated to that city. Leather 
tanning is, of course, a low-status, polluting occupation in Hindu India. 
The Chinese who established a center for this trade in the Dhapa district 
of Calcutta early in the 20th century were predominantly Hakkas, a 
distinctive linguistic group within China. In general the Dhapa Chinese ` 
community has prospered, with some of the members who have emi- 
grated to Canada looking back fondly on the lifestyle they left behind in 
Calcutta (and a few eventually returning permanently to Dhapa). Virtu- 
ally all of the nearly 300 Dhapa tanneries are small, family-run enter- 
prises; the largest Oxfeld studied had 150 employees, but most had 20 or 
fewer. The smallest firms rely totally on family members for labor power; 
the larger ones employ low-caste or Muslim Indians as laborers. 

Oxfeld's overall argument does not fall clearly into either the “family 
as obstacle" or "family as engine" camp, although on balance she would 
probably side more with the latter. Her work presents a detailed portrait 
that illuminates both the economic strengths and weaknesses of Chinese 
family enterprises. Her book contains detailed discussions of the entrepre- 
neurial values of the community and the sources of those values. She 
also describes in detail the ways in which Chinese families induce family 
members to work hard and make sacrifices for the sake of the firm and 
the family. Yet she also portrays vividly the often intense conflicts that 
divide families and make partnerships among brothers an unstable busi- 
ness form. This book provides one of the best portraits I have seen of 
the constant tension between loyalties to the extended Chinese family 
and one's own immediate or nuclear unit. 

Along the way we are given informative treatments of a wide variety of 
other topics. The mahjong in the title is a clue that the author is fascinated 
by the widespread addiction to gambling in Dhapa and discusses the extent 
to which this enthusiasm conflicts or is congruent with rational business 
behavior. There is also a wide-ranging discussion of the role of women 
within Dhapa family enterprises and a detailed analysis of why some women 
are actively involved in the business while others are not. Conventional 
topics in discussions of Chinese family life, such as inheritance and family 
division, are also given their due. The result is a rich and informative 
picture that helps us understand how Chinese family dynamics and enter- 
prise dynamics intersect. There is much here even for those who are not 
interested in big questions about the role of the Chinese family in develop- 
ment. This fascinating ethnographic study deserves a wide audience. 
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City on the Edge: The Transformation of Miami. By Alejandro Portes 
and Alex Stepick. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1993. Pp. xvi-- 281. 


'Thomas J. Espenshade 
Princeton University 


This is a story of Miami, Florida, a city on the edge of opportunity and 
challenge, and of its people—Anglos, blacks, Jews, Cubans, Haitians, 
and Nicaraguans—who have transformed the city’s demographic, social, 
economic, and political history. The opportunity for Miami is to become 
one of the first successful experiments in international multilingual, 
multicultural living. The challenge is to ensure that all of the area's 
residents, including blacks and Haitians, participate fully in its unfolding 
economic and political life. 

The drama of what is happening to the city is played out over nine 
chapters. Little about Miami was left unchanged by the pivotal events 
of 1980: the arrival of poor and desperate migrants from the port of 
Mariel in Cuba and from Haiti, coupled: with black riots. For Cuban- 
Americans and blacks, these events *galvanized the two ethnic commu- 
nities and provided the basis for a vigorous effort at reinterpretation” 
(p. 50). For many Cubans, it meant postponing a dream they had of 
returning to Cuba and instead taking a more active part in Miami’s 
political institutions. For blacks, it meant a more assertive articulation 
of their disadvantaged minority status. 

Subsequent chapters provide a broader historical perspective. The history 
of Florida and of Miami is chronicled from the days of the early Spanish 
and English explorers, through the blandishments of Julia Tuttle to per- 
suade Henry Flagler to extend a spur of his railroad south to the mouth of 
the Miami River in the 1890s and thereby create an eventual American 
Riviera, to the overthrow of Batista in 1959. There is also an illuminating 
account of the subsequent rise of the Cuban economic enclave. It depended 
for its growth and survival on a stable market for culturally defined goods 
and services, on a pool of loyal low-wage workers, and on an influx of 
capital. The first two were readily available, but Anglo banks were reluctant 
to make loans unsecured by collateral, and Cubans did not follow the Asian 
practice of rotating credit associations. Credit restrictions were overcome 
once Cuban managers had worked their way up to loan officers and began 
making small “character loans” based upon the applicant’s business reputa- 
tion in Cuba. The success of the enclave was reinforced by its moral charac- 
ter, that is, by the sense of “we-ness” or bounded solidarity created by a 
militant anti-Castro, anticommunist sentiment. 

Additional sections focus on the Nicaraguan exodus to Miami that 
began in the early 1980s and reached a climax in 1988—89 and on the 
experiences of Miami’s black community. Cuban-Americans welcomed 
the Nicaraguans partly for their Latinness, for the additional demand 
they helped create for Cuban-enclave products, and for resupplying pools 
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of low-wage labor. But they also received the Nicaraguans warmly be- 
cause they viewed them as escaping another repressive left-wing regime. 
This warm welcome was not matched by U.S. government policy, how- 
ever, which was hostile toward permanent resettlement of Nicaraguans 
in the United States. Many in Miami's black population were rendered 
powerless by fragmentation along class lines as well as by neglect from 
the Cuban-American community. 

Two themes lie beneath the narrative. The first is Miemi’s uniqueness. 
In Miami, the authors argue, politics determine economics rather than 
the reverse. Few American cities can claim to have risen to such promi- 
nence without first having had economic locational advantages. The busi- 
ness class exercises considerable influence in running Miami, but this 
group is increasingly composed of new immigrants. The old Anglo he- 
gemony is dissipating in favor of “parallel social structures" with their 
own social and cultural life. Although these discrete ethnic frames occupy 
the same physical space, they “seldom incorporate points salient to the 
others but slide, as it were, on different planes" (p. 212). Miami is also 
an example of acculturation in reverse, a process whereby foreign cus- 
toms and institutions are diffused throughout the native population, pull- 
ing the native population with it. Second, Portes and Stepick believe 
there are growing signs of integration and cultural convergence among 
several of Miami's major ethnic populations and that this trend is inevita- 
ble in the long run. Ethnic politics provide the vehicle for convergence, 
because “the achievement of political power socializes immigrants into 
the functioning of mainstream institutions" (p. 215). 

This is an immensely rich and pulsating account of contemporary eth- 
nic life in Miami. The authors document the tensions separating racial 
and ethnic groups and project that most of these differences will disap- 
pear with time. The lessons for other multiethnic communities are not 
as clear. Miami's experience is initially described as *unique and unlikely 
to be repeated" (p. xii), but elsewhere the authors say, “This singularity 
does not, however, mean that Miami's experiences are not replicable” 
(p. 208). This point, however, is small. City on the Edge is likely to 
become a hallmark in urban ethnography. 


The Arab Minority in Israel's Economy: Patterns of Ethnic Inequality. 
By Noah Lewin-Epstein and Moshe Semyonov. Social Inequality Series. 
Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1993. Pp. xvii + 169. $45.00. 


Calvin Goldscheider 
Brown University 


The continuing disadvantaged socioeconomic status of the Arab minority 
in Israeli society challenges the democratic foundations of the Jewish 
state and its ideological principles. Using a framework that emphasizes 
ethnic labor markets and economic competition, this volume enhances 
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our understanding of ethnic stratification in Israel and contributes to the 
clarification of the linkages between ethnic economic competition and 
social inequalities in pluralistic societies. 

The first two chapters outline alternative theoretical approaches to 
studying Israeli Arabs and provide a profile of their status as a disadvan- 
taged minority. The interface of individual-level characteristics and labor 
market changes is particularly useful in identifying the structural basis 
of socioeconomic inequality among subordinate minorities. Lewin- 
Epstein and Semyonov's descriptive profile of Israeli Arabs is historical 
and multidimensional; tracing changes in demographic processes and 
noting the Arabs' ethnic heterogeneity, their political, legal, and socioeco- 
nomic status, their residential and regional segregation, the unequal allo- 
cation of resources to their communities, and the role of kinship in shap- 
ing their economy. 

In chapter 3, Lewin-Epstein and Semyonov review the economic his- 
tory of relations between Arabs and Jews in Palestine and Israel, identi- 
fying the sources of their increased economic separation after the estab- 
lishment of the state. The intensification of the Arab-Jewish conflict in 
Israel, along with demographic shifts associated with selective Arab out- 
migration and Jewish immigration, resulted in separate and unequal 
paths of economic development. The changing economic base of the Arab 
sector and the altered occupational structure are detailed; chánges in the 
fit between the Arab occupational distribution and the labor market are 
sketched. The authors show the shift of the Arab economy from agricul- 
ture to services, increasing Arab employment within the Jewish sector, 
concomitant declines in Arab self-employment, and increases in Arab 
dependency on economic opportunities in the Jewish sector. The connec- 
tions between the economic "integration" of the Arab minority and their 
resultant socioeconomic disadvantages emerge clearly. 

Moving from the macro level to a combination of individual and labor 
market characteristics, the next three chapters form the heart of the 
analysis. In chapter 4, the authors detail how community segregation 
affects the earnings of the Arab population and analyze the occupational 
status and income of Arabs employed in different local labor markets. 
Arab and Jewish Israelis are competing for socioeconomic rewards with 
unequal resources, with the Arab minority clearly disadvantaged. While 
women represent only a small proportion of the economically active Arab 
population documented in official statistics, the analysis of their occupa- 
tions and earnings inside and outside the Arab labor market reveals their 
disadvantaged status. 

One part of the argument associated with the economic disadvantage 
of minorities within a labor market-ethnic competition framework is 
that superordinate groups benefit from economic discrimination against 
minorities. The authors show that Arabs suffer economic discrimination 
in all local labor markets where Arabs work with Jews and that Jews, 
particularly those at the top of the occupational hierarchy, gain relative 
to the level of discrimination. A brief examination of Jews employed in 
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Arab labor markets (mostly in administrative and supervisory positions) 
rounds out the analysis. The final chapter shows that economic discrimi- 
nation poses a dilemma for Israeli's democratic principles and holds the 
potential for generating ethnic conflict. 

Most of Lewin-Epstein and Semyonov's data come from the censuses 
of Israel, the latest of which was taken over a decade ago and cannot 
address the major political and economic changes associated with Arab 
Palestinians not living in the state (but in areas administered by it) and 
the economic impact of the recent mass Jewish immigration from the 
former Soviet Union. Although their own descriptive data and analysis 
point to the importance of ethnic heterogeneity within Jewish and Arab 
populations, the authors present a disconcerting mixture of compari- 
sons—sometimes Israeli Arabs are compared to Israeli Jews, other times 
the comparisons are between the detailed groups of Arabs (Muslim, 
Christian, and Druze) and Israeli Jews by ethnic origin. The authors 
shuttle between the individual and market levels of analysis and ignore 
for the most part the household and family levels, where some would 
argue major economic action takes place. Their data and their theoretical 
framework do not direct them to investigate the powerful role of eco- 
nomic networks among Israeli Arabs and Israeli Jews. 

'The book integrates the basic empirical materials that the authors have 
presented in sociological journals over the last several years. These have 
been carefully re-presented and elaborated upon to provide a sustained 
and convincing argument. It is unlikely that the dilemma of the Arab 
minority in Israel will soon disappear. The analyses in this volume will 
certainly influence future research about these issues in the state of Israel 
and elsewhere where similar processes are unfolding. 


Persistent Inequality: Changing Educational Attainment in Thirteen 
Countries. Edited by Yossi Shavit and Hans-Peter Blossfeld. Boulder, 
Colo.: Westview Press, 1993. Pp. хї+ 396. $45.00. 


Kathryn S. Schiller 
University of Chicago 


During this century almost every country has expanded its educational 
system at some level. Yet studies of changes in educational attainment 
are usually limited in scope and vary in methodology. Thus, large-scale 
comparisons of educational stratification systems across time and coun- 
tries are difficult if not impossible. 

In 1988, members of the Research Committee on Social Stratification 
of the International Sociological Association became concerned with the 
lack of cross-national and historical explorations of changing educational 
attainment patterns. In response, the committee invited its members to 
provide analyses of educational attainment in countries with which they 
were familiar. The goal, as editors Yossi Shavit and Hans-Peter Blossfeld 
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describe it, was to have “highly standardized” analyses that were “sensi- 
tive to the idiosyncracies and historical development of each society" 
(p. ix). Persistent Inequality: Changing Educational Attainment in 
Thirteen Countries successfully walks this tightrope to provide a 
valuable comparison of educational stratification systems around the 
world. 

In the first chapter, Shavit and Blossfeld lay out the general theoretical 
and analytical framework for the analyses in the book. The overarching 
question is “To what extent has the relationship between parental socio- 
economic characteristics and educational opportunities changed over 
time and why?” (p. 6). The authors identify six hypotheses based on 
cultural and economic theories of educational stratification. All predict 
different patterns in the relationships between social background and 
trends in both educational attainment and the likelihood of making tran- 
sitions between levels of schooling. For example, modernization theory 
suggests that with increasing modernization and expansion of the school 
system, educational selection will become more meritocratic. This should 
result over time in declining effects of social origins on the probabili- 
ties of making transitions to further levels of schooling. The other 
five hypotheses are based on theoretical issues of cultural reproduction, 
maximally maintained inequality, socialist transformation, life-course 
changes, and cifferential selection. 

_ Shavit and Elossfeld describe the analytical methods as “partially stan- 

dardized” in the type of data, variables, and statistical techniques. The 
studies generally use nationally representative data for cohorts born be- 
tween 1910 and 1960. In all analyses, socioeconomic origin is measured 
by father’s education (measured by highest grade completed) and occupa- 
tion (measured using standard classification systems). Gender is also used 
in all but three chapters. These social background and cohort indicators 
were used to estimate two sets of models: (1) OLS regressions of highest 
grade completed or qualification attained and (2) logit regressions of suc- 
cessive educational transitions. Four basic transitions are examined: com- 
pletion of primary education, from primary to secondary education, com- 
pletion of secondary education, and from secondary to some tertiary 
education. Some studies also included the transition to vocational educa- 
tion in addition to secondary or postsecondary schooling. 

The chapters, one for each country, are grouped according to basic 
cultural and economic systems. First are the Western capitalist countries 
of the United States, the former Federal Republic of Germany, England 
and Wales, Italy, Switzerland, the Netherlands, and Sweden. The next 
two chapters feature the non-Western capitalist nations of Japan and 
Taiwan. Then come three chapters on the formerly socialist countries of 
Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. A chapter on the analysis of Ar- 
abs living in Israel is also included to provide the contrast of a population 
shifting from mass illiteracy to nearly universal primary education and 
from peasantry to a proletarian society. The diversity of countries allows 
comparisons between levels and timing of industrialization, political sys- 
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tems, organization of educational systems, and both educational and so- 
cial reform efforts. 

Despite their diverse social and educational structures, the countries 
in Persistent Inequalities show some consistent patterns. For example, 
the effects of social origin decline over successive transitions between 
levels of schooling. This pattern has not changed over time despite a 
general increase in educational attainment, which is mostly due to expan- 
sion of opportunities at the primary and secondary levels. Efforts at 
educational reform also do not seem to affect the relationship between 
educational attainment and social origins. 

Sweden and the Netherlands provide the exception to the findings that 
the effects of social origin did not change between cohorts. Both show a 
consistent decline in the effect of social origin on mean levels of attain- 
ment and the probability of making transitions. Shavit and Blossfeld 
suggest that these two deviant cases are the result of “long-term commit- 
ments to socioeconomic equality" in the society as a whole, not just in 
education. They suggest that formerly socialist countries did not experi- 
ence these declines because "the bureaucratic elites were as effective in 
protecting the interests of their children as elites in other types of societ- 
ies” (p. 21). 

Some may feel the models used in Persistent Inequalities are too sim- 
ple. For example, Robert Mare suggests in the final chapter that informa- 
tion about siblings’ educational attainment should be added to models 
as a measure of heterogeneity within and between families. These analy- 
ses also do not address possible differences in the process of stratification 
due to institutional and organizational factors. However, finding data 
sets in 13 countries able to address these questions would probably be 
impossible. Thus, although it has limitations, this book provides a solid 
overview of the systems in these countries across the early part of this 
century. 

While the book's structure allows easy comparisons between countries, 
that structure also makes it read somewhat like an encyclopedia, with 
similar passages and tables found in successive chapters. Often the most 
interesting section in each chapter is the historical and organizational 
description of the schooling system of the country it features. Regardless, 
Persistent Inequalities makes an important contribution to the literature 
on educational stratification and provides a baseline for future cross- 
national and historical analyses of educational stratification systems. 
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Diverging Pathways: Social Structure and Career Deflections. By 
Alan C. Kerckhoff. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1993. 
Рр. xvii + 254. $35.00. 


Aage B. Sgrensen 
Harvard University 


Methodological sophistication and precise sociological theory about 
attainment processes characterize Alan C. Kerckhoff's many articles 
and books about schools and their impact on student development 
and achievement. This latest contribution, Diverging Pathways, is the 
culmination of these efforts to date, and is a very impressive achieve- 
ment. 

Kerckhoff’s research originates in the status attainment research pio- 
neered by Otis D. Duncan and William H. Sewell in the 1960s. The 
research closely adheres to this tradition’s high methodological standards, 
and Kerckhoff shares the emphasis on temporal ordering of causal influ- 
ences expressed as links between variables. However, in one crucial re- 
spect Kerckhoff significantly departs from the status attainment tradi- 
tion’s conceptual orientation. Kerckhoff is very interested in structural 
sources of variation in attainment outcomes. 

The status attainment tradition usually concludes that structural fac- 
tors do not matter much—meaning that the context, whether measured 
by school, community, labor market, or some other structural variable, 
does not make much difference for attainment outcomes. Those claiming 
otherwise are assumed to use inferior methods. Since variables measuring 
structure do not seem to matter, there is no reason to pay attention to 
them. In research on schooling processes, this has remained the conven- 
tional wisdom, especially regarding school effects on schooling outcomes. 
In contrast, in research on social and economic attainment, status attain- 
ment research was replaced by a tradition preoccupied by finding struc- 
tural effects in the labor market. 

Kerckhoff's main interest is in structural effects on schooling pro- 
cesses. Here, the conventional wisdora seems to have substantial empiri- 
cal support. But the appearance of support may be misleading. The 
design of most research on U.S. schools is unlikely to reveal structural 
effects given the nature of these schools. Most quantitative research uses 
large cross-sectional samples to study the relative influence of school 
variables and background variables on measures of academic achieve- 
ment. The influences of background and school variables are very much 
confounded in cross-sectional data. Further, American schools vary a 
great deal by locale so that it is not at all clear what variables characteriz- 
ing structural features of schools, such as tracks and ability groups, actu- 
ally measure. Nor do American schools teach the same things so that 
comparable outcome measures can be considered to reflect individual 
abilities rather than local efforts. Structural effects on schooling outcomes 
would be much easier to establish in school systems where the structural 
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features are “cleaner” and where schools differ less by locale in what 
they are trying to do. Àn example of such a school system is the British 
system. Being an intelligent researcher, Kerckhoff therefore chooses to 
study structural effects on schooling processes in British schools. Here 
there is a reasonable chance to know what school structural characteris- 
tics measure—in Britain these features are ability groups, secondary 
school type, and the like. 

Studying structural effects on attainment outcomes in Britain provides 
another advantage: the availability of very rich longitudinal data. Diverg- 
ing Pathways uses a unique data set with information on family, school- 
ing, and employment events and experiences for everyone born in Britain 
in the first week of March 1958. Data were collected at birth and at ages 
7, 11, 16, 20, and 23. The data are unusually rich in information and 
the quality of the data is evidently high. No comparable data exist in the 
United States. Britain thus has structures that are easier to measure and 
trace and better information on the lives they shape. Kerckhoff has made 
effective use of these opportunities. 

The main analysis is presented following the chronology of the lives 
of the cohort. Diverging Pathways first analyzes the educational outcomes 
of the elementary school period, then the outcomes of the secondary 
school period, and finally the results of the early labor market experi- 
ences. The main strategy for establishing structural effects is to show the 
impact of an advantaged or disadvantaged structural position for the 
attainment of comparable students. For example, the effect of ability 
grouping in elementary (or junior high) school is shown by a systematic 
comparison of those who experienced ability grouping with students not 
grouped. A typical finding is that those in high groups learned more and 
those in low groups less than comparable students in ungrouped class- 
rooms or schools. The secondary schools perpetuate and magnify this 
inequality. Here, the structural locations are created by different types 
of secondary schools (elite, comprehensive, and secondary modern) and 
by ability grouping patterns in the various school types. The creation of 
inequality continues in the postsecondary schooling stage and then in the 
labor market, where new types of structural locations are created by 
industrial location and firm size. The postsecondary school stage also 
increases inequality, but here Kerckhoff shows some reductions in the 
cumulation of advantages and disadvantages, particularly for men in 
the labor market. A similar pattern of some compensation for earlier 
disadvantages does not occur for women. 

Kerckhoff analyzes the patterns of educational and employment ca- 
reers in a way that is both original and informative. He uses the device 
of showing how structural locations in schools and in the labor market 
deflect the career paths for comparable youngsters. In this manner he 
provides a clear and revealing illustration of the cumulative effects of 
structure on careers. 

In the theoretical part of the book, Kerckhoff specifies three ways 
in which structural effects can come about: by altering the opportunity 
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structure, by changing individual capacities, or by providing structural 
advantages. He cannot, with the information available, disentangle the 
relative importance of these three mechanisms. This task is the obvious 
next step for research in the tradition of Diverging Pathways. However, 
what he has already accomplished is a significant step forward, and I 
warmly recommend this book to serious scholars concerned with the 
general mechanisms by which inequality is created. 


School to Work Transition in Japan: An Ethnographic Study. By Kaori 
Okano. Philadelphia: Multilingual Matters, 1993. Pp. xv +286. 


Mamoru Tsukada 
Sugiyama Jogakuen University 


School to Work Transition in Japan presents a vivid description of the 
job-referral process as practiced and interpreted by teachers and students 
in two non-university-bound high schools in Japan. This book deals with 
unexplored aspects of Japanese high schools, describing the lives of stu- 
dents and teachers who have not necessarily been affected by college 
entrance examinations. It also contributes to the sociology of education 
° by describing how schools affect students’ decision-making process for 
choosing their jobs. Based on her one-year fieldwork at two vocational 
high schools, Okano provides an authentic picture of the job-placement 
process by making the most of her thick ethnographic descriptions of 
actors’ accounts. 

According to Okano, "the central focus of this book is to chart the 
differentiation among the students at the moment of school to work tran- 
sition. In this crucial transition period, these students created a variety 
of personal trajectories by activating school and family resources" (p. 1). 
The book argues that in the process of obtaining jobs students with 
family resources can use these resources effectively. For students without 
family resources, school plays a compensating function through the job 
referral system and thus exerts an egalitarian effect within the non-elite 
school and job hierarchy. 

The strengths of this book arise from rich ethnographic descriptions 
of the teachers views about job placements for the students and the 
students' perceptions of job possibilities in chapters 4 and 5. Chapter 4 
describes how the job referral system was practiced by the school and 
teachers from the teachers' perspective. This eight-phase process places 
students into appropriate jobs after high school graduation through job 
acquisition guidance. Okano argues that this system may look paternalis- 
tic to outsiders but the system should be called *maternalistic" since the 
parties involved—teachers, the school, employers, and a state agent in 
the system—all cooperate to “minimize students’ failure with care and 
protection" (p. 2). By means of the internal selection in school based on 
academic performance, health, school attendance, personality, and sports 
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club and student council involvement, the school decides an appropriate 
company for each student by working on matching between companies 
and students. By citing teachers’ words, Okano is successful in demon- 
strating how the teachers are independent enough to have relative auton- 
omy from the school, the employers, and the state to play a maternalistic 
role for their students. 

Chapter 5 describes the students’ perspective on the job referral sys- 
tem. Okano emphasizes the different trajectory of each student while 
deemphasizing the stereotyped uniform image of Japanese students. By 
using specific cases with detailed narratives, she argues that each stu- 
dent's different perception of available resources in the family and the 
school affects his or her choice of a company. In the process of choosing, 
the students adjust their wishes or plans based on information and advice 
from the school. Okano also illustrates the students’ unique interpreta- 
tions of the system. For example, the internal selection system seems like 
a coercive sorting mechanism for the students. However, the students 
better accepted failure to get their first-choice company when it occurred 
in the internal selection than when it occurred through recruitment exam- 
inations. 

In chapters 6 and 7 Okano tries to use Bourdieu's concept of capital 
to explain the aforementioned differentiation among students with six 
illustrative case studies. She argues that the students activate available 
resources differently due to differences in their perceptions of the avail- 
ability of resources. Since the subjects of this study are "from families 
who do not possess a large amount of positive family resources" (p. 209), 
Okano elaborates Bourdieu’s concept of capital and introduces the terms 
“resources,” “positive resources," "negative resources," and “neutral 
resources." She concludes her analysis of students! employment-related 
decisions and consequent job acquisition by discussing the interaction 
among three levels: (1) availability of family-based and school-based re- 
sources, (2) perception of resources, and (3) activation of resources. Stu- 
dents! habitus determines the perception and activation of resources. 
However, Okano does not argue that “habitus is so powerful that the 
process is unilateral and therefore deterministic. Changes in surrounding 
conditions, and particular actions and events, could and did influence 
individual outcomes in relation to job decision and acquisition. These 
actions often comprised direct intervention by people close to the students 
concerned" (p. 240). Okano's six illustrative cases are interesting to read 
but less persuasive than the vivid picture of the job-choice decision- 
making process in the previous two chapters. Okano did not specify the 
content of the habitus that differentiates students in the study, giving 
only a general definition of the habitus as “a product of one’s past experi- 
ence and material conditions" (p. 249). 

In sum, this book is well written and provides an insider's view and 
detailed ethnographic descriptions of one of the least explored aspects of 
the Japanese school system. This book deserves the attention of American 
sociologists as well as Japan specialists. 
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Gender and Racial Inequality at Work: The Sources and Consequences 
of Job Segregation. By Donald Tomaskovic-Devey. Ithaca, N.Y.: ILR 
Press, 1993. Pp. хі +212. $38.00 (cloth); $16.95 (paper). 


Patricia A. Gwartney-Gibbs 
University of Oregon 


The theoretical and empirical conundrums of gender and racial inequality 
in employment have long engaged sociologists and economists. The pa- 
rameters of labor-supply and labor-demand debates are familiar and well 
defined. Yet the field continues to unfold past individual- and market- 
level explanations of inequality to organizational, cultural, familial, legal, 
political, and symbolic explanations. Few scholars venture past sideline 
skirmishes on these issues. The book reviewed here is an exception and 
is a “must read” for scholars in this area. 

Donald Tomaskovic-Devey transforms a sample survey of 836 em- 
ployed North Carolina adults into a thorough test of competing explana- 
tions of the sources and consequences of job segregation by race and sex. 
He clearly and thoroughly draws theoretical arguments from sociology 
and economics and systematically applies them to both race- and sex- 
based issues of job segregation, job choice, wage inequality, and related 
issues, delineating where they work, where they do not, and why. 

Tomaskovic-Devey’s innovation in this well-trod field is to incorporate 
the concepts of “status closure processes” and “status composition pro- 
cesses.” “Status closure processes are the means by which superordinate 
groups preserve their advantage by tying access to jobs or other scarce 
goods to group characteristics,” such as race and sex (p. 9). This ap- 
proach is distinct from standard accounts of discrimination by pointing 
out that “historical and contemporary patterns of exclusion involve not 
only discrimination or market mechanisms of job allocation but also priv- 
ilege” (p. 10). Status composition processes refer to how jobs “take on 
a gendered or racial character that is independent of their incumbents 
and that influences how the jobs are concretely organized—their level of 
complexity, autonomy, authority over other jobs, the manner in which 
they are controlled, and their level of earnings" (p. 12). Furthermore, 
the two processes interact: *Social closure processes tend to sort women 
and minorities into low-quality jobs. When a job becomes socially associ- 
ated with women or a minority group, status composition processes may 
further disadvantage that job relative to other positions with similar skill 
requirements or power resources" (p. 13). 

Chapter 1 sets up a framework for the book with general discussions of 
sex and race segregation in employment and their resulting inequalities. Tt 
also summarizes the key theoretical arguments: status closure processes 
(the devaluing of women's and blacks! work) and status composition 
processes (the denial of access to good jobs). Chapter 2 introduces readers 
to the study's survey data, the 1989 North Carolina Employment and 
Health Survey (NCEHS), and to measures of job-level sex and race segre- 
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gation used in the analysis. The more technical appendix convincingly 
assesses the data’s and measures’ validity and reliability. However, some 
readers may question Tomaskovic-Dewey's claim that the telephone sur- 
vey produced both a random sample of workers and a random sample 
of jobs. 

Chapter 3 summarizes current debates about individual-level sources 
of job segregation, focusing upon neoclassical economic (human capital) 
theory and socialization theory. In addition, Tomaskovic-Devey summa- 
rizes an impressive array of findings from extant empirical tests of these 
approaches, including original analysis of NCEHS data, with particular 
attention to incumbency in sex- and race-integrated jobs. He finds evi- 
dence for labor-supply explanations of sex and race segregation to be 
very weak. : 

Turning to demand-side explanations, chapter 4 summarizes current 
theoretical issues about sources of job segregation at the workplace level. 
Tomaskovic-Devey contends that statistical discrimination theory is a 
more narrowly framed version of social closure theory: “Discrimination 
is not merely a matter of prejudice or belief systems but of creating and 
preserving advantage" (p. 61). Presenting social closure strategies, he 
examines how patriarchal and racist practices vary across subcultures, 
competing markets, and organizational structures. Drawing upon firm- 
and job-level data (e.g., firm size, market sector, formalization, job size, 
training time, required credentials), he finds strong evidence for social 
closure processes affecting job composition, particularly by sex. 

Chapter 5 focuses upon organizational and job processes that sort 
women and blacks into jobs with differing opportunity, supervision, task 
complexity, authority, and responsibility, as well as status composition 
processes in which race and sex composition independently affect labor 
processes. The author finds mixed support for hypotheses concerning 
firm- and job-level social closure processes. Status composition processes 
are evident for women but not for blacks, and Tomaskovic-Devey finds 
mixed results for the interaction of race and sex. 

Chapter 6 presents results of earnings regressions, in which jobs' sex 
composition accounts for 5696 of the sex gap in earnings and jobs' racial 
composition accounts for 2196 of the race gap, net of job and human 
capital characteristics. Chapter 7 provides a comprehensive reexamina- 
tion of human capital, statistical discrimination, social closure, and status 
composition theories in the light of Tomaskovic-Devey's findings. Partic- 
ular attention is given to issues of “the declining significance of race,” 
patriarchy, and job quality. Chapter 8 concludes with a detailed discus- 
sion of the findings! policy implications. 

This book is notable for being well situated in prior research and for 
excellent cross-referencing of findings and arguments across chapters. In 
addition, the material is presented in a writing style engaging enough to 
make it accessible to advanced undergraduates. 
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No Мат Land: Mews Changing Commitments to Family and Work. By 
Kathleen Gerson. New York: Basic, 1993. Pp. ху! + 366. $25.00. 


Bob Blauner 
University of California, Berkeley 


Despite two decades of men's studies in the academy, not to mention a 
variety of men's movements that have sparked national debates on Amer- 
ican masculinity, the sociological study of gender remains largely the 
study of women. So it is an important and welcome phenomenon when 
Kathleen Gerson, a leading scholar in the field, turns her attention to 
men in her valuable and rich book, No Man’s Land. 

What is even more remarkable is that when Gerson examines what is 
going on with men and masculinity today, she gets it right. This task is 
not easy. There is much hype in the media and on the best-seller lists 
about the "gender wars" and much distortion in the accounts of “chang- 
ing men," including dismissing as a “backlash” against women those 
men who are confronting themselves and one another in new ways. What 
Gerson sees is actually there: American men are a diverse lot with com- 
plex realities. There is no typical American male, and, if there were, he 
would not be simply a white male oppressor defending his privileges 
at any cost. Some men take women, feminism, and their own need to 
change quite seriously. 

Gerson previously examined the interplay of work and family in her 
highly acclaimed Hard Choices. In No Man’s Land she turns a similar 
focus on men's experiences in these areas. Her method is the in-depth 
interview. She selected 138 men randomly from two samples in the larger 
New York City area. The alumni lists of a private university provided 
a middle-class group. The other respondents were working class and 
came from the membership of a central labor council. The men were 
relatively young (between 28 and 45 years old) and represented the gamut 
of marital and employment statuses. 

From the way they conceived the interplay of work and family in their 
life structures, Gerson found that these men divided almost equally into 
three groupings. One group consisted of traditional breadwinners, who 
saw themselves as primarily responsible for their family's economic well- 
being and not much else. A second group Gerson calls *autonomous" 
men. These men seek freedom from commitment, in work and family, 
as their highest priority. (As the author points out, Barbara Ehrenreich 
in her Hearts of Men [Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1983] mistakenly 
saw such a flight from commitment as the basic stance of men in gen- . 
eral. Finally there is a group that Gerson calls “involved fathers,” 
who see their family participation as equally or even more important 
than their work. Shared parenting, whether on a truly equal basis 
or less so as “mother’s helpers,” was a phenomenon that cut across 
class, despite our tendency to see it as an upper-middle-class phenom- 
enon. 
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Gerson contends that the way men think, feel, and act is contingent 
upon their experiences—not just the examples of their fathers (and moth- 
ers) but the lessons of their own lives. She provides trenchant critiques 
of some of today's leading theories—for example, that there are charac- 
teristic gender personalities, that there are male and female cultures that 
Shape our gender behavior, and that men act primarily on the basis of 
their patriarchal power and privilege. What these theories cannot account 
for, in her view, is the way that the men she studied moved back and 
forth from one orientation to another over the course of their lives. In- 
deed, ап analysis of the factors that account for shifts from one type to 
another takes up a good part of the book. 

I have two reservations about this excellent book. The strength of 
Gerson's approach, her focus on work and family, is also a weakness. 
Her approach to manhood (well reasoned in chap. 9, “The Myth of 
Masculinity") tends to be somewhat limited. We learn in exquisite detail 
the ramifications of how men think about their work and their families. 
But central as these issues are, they are not all there is to the age-old 
question of *What does it mean to be a man?" Missing are dimensions of 
deep emotion, philosophical vision, spirituality, and much more. Second, 
Gerson and her two assistants (Vera Whisman and Nancy Wohl) seem 
to have conducted wonderful interviews. But I felt the text at times was 
too cluttered with quotations, in the course of which the unique experi- 
ences and outlooks of individual men got lost. I would have liked her to 
utilize some in-depth case studies. 

These are minor quibbles. Sociologists, other scholars, and the public 
at large should welcome No Man’s Land for its good-sense approach 
and many insights about work, family, gender, and the lives of men in 
contemporary America. 


How Fathers Care for the Next Generation: A Four-Decade Study. By 
John Snarey. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1993. Pp. 
xii +403. $35.00. 


Donald J. Hernandez 
U.S. Bureau of the Census 


In How Fathers Care for the Next Generation, John Snarey assesses 
the contribution of fathers, as central and primary caregivers, to the 
development:and adult accomplishments of their children. Guided by 
Erik H. Erikson’s life-span model of psychosocial development and 
drawing upon a distinctive longitudinal database spanning three genera- 
tions, Snarey presents sophisticated quantitative analyses and animates 
them with four qualitative “self-portraits” of a father and his son or 
daughter. 

Snarey addresses several important questions: What are the child- 
rearing activities of fathers? What are the consequences later in life for 
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children and for fathers themselves? What influences fathers to adopt 
specific approaches to child rearing? 

The book uses data from a longitudinal study of 500 delinquent boys 
and 500 matched comparison nondelinquent boys. Data were collected 
over four decades by social workers, internists, criminologists, psychoan- 
alysts, and social psychologists. Snarey presents and analyzes results for 
240 of the nondelinquent boys, the “fathers” in the book, for whom data 
were available for the entire four-decade period. Data include informa- 
tion on the fathers of the boys (the book’s “grandfathers”) and on the 
firstborn sons and daughters of the book’s fathers. The study was con- 
ducted in Boston with boys from lower- and working-class families who 
were mainly Catholic and whose ethnic backgrounds included Russian, 
English, Irish, and Italian, but not African-American. The boys were 
born during the 1920s and 1930s and experienced the Great Depression 
during childhood. 

Only a few of Snarey’s fascinating and important conclusions can be 
cited here to exemplify the work. Fathers’ child-rearing activities ex- 
plained 16% of the variance in daughters’ educational mobility and 8% 
of daughters’ occupational mobility. Fathers whose daughters had higher 
educational and occupational achievement encouraged their daughters’ 
physical-athletic development during childhood and adolescence, pro- 
vided a low level of social-emotional support during childhood, and a 
high level of social-emotional support during adolescence. Snarey inter- 
prets these results through an Eriksonian lens, suggesting that the fa- 
ther’s encouragement of physical-athletic activities may affirm the daugh- 
ter’s ability to compete with men beyond the family sphere. 

For sons, fathers’ child-rearing activities explained 11% of the variance 
in educational mobility and 6% of the variance in occupational mobility. 
Fathers of higher achieving sons fostered their sons’ intellectual-academic 
activities during childhood and adolescence and their social-emotional 
and athletic-physical development during childhood only. Snarey’s inter- 
pretation is that boys benefit from close identification with the father in 
all domains during childhood, but that during adolescence sons must 
distance themselves from fathers to achieve autonomy. 

These and other conclusions and interpretations in the book are impor- 
tant for several reasons. First, although fathers as caregivers have been 
neglected until recently, Snarey’s book strongly suggests that fathers are 
important, not through their absence, which is often the focus, but 
through their presence and through the positive effects they have on the 
development of their children. Second, by focusing on men whose origins 
are lower and working class, the book emphasizes that effective fathering 
is not the exclusive reserve of the middle class. The qualitative life stories 
richly and effectively portray the specific kinds of activities these fathers 
pursue in fostering the development of both their daughters and their sons. 

Third, by empirically testing key aspects of Erikson’s theoretical per- 
spective and discussing how and why results from prior studies are simi- 
lar or different, Snarey provides an integrated perspective to knowledge 
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on fathering and a starting point for future research. Finally, because 
fathering, and its causes and consequences, spans periods of decades 
across the life course, the book's use of longitudinal data with a corre- 
sponding time frame lends great weight to the conclusions and places it 
in the company of the handful of classic life-course studies that do the 
same (e.g., Glen H. Elder's Children of the Great Depression [Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1974]. 

The book has its limits, but the author is aware of these and thoroughly 
describes most of them. He points out that (1) the sample is far from 
representative, (2) data on mothering are extremely limited, and hence 
effects attributed to fathers may reflect the joint effect of mothering and 
fathering, and (3) results may hold true only for the historical period 
studied, since revolutionary changes have occurred in the social and eco- 
nomic context of children's lives during the past century. In addition, the 
empirical models are limited because important factors in the attainment 
process besides fathers' child-rearing practices were not measured. De- 
spite these limitations, How Fathers Care for the Next Generation is a 
classic work that provides a key starting point for future research on 
fathering. 


Small Change: The Economics of Child Support. By Andrea H. Beller 
and John W. Graham. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1993. 
Pp. xxiv + 338. $35.00. 


Jay D. Teachman 
Washington State University 


Recent figures indicate that one in five children is living in poverty, a 
greater proportion than for any other age group. Although marital disrup- 
tion and nonmarital childbearing are not solely responsible for the vast 
number of children living in poverty, they are major contributors. Thus, 
it is critical to evaluate the role of noncustodial parents in providing 
support for their children. Unfortunately, we know little about how par- 
ents arrange for the well-being of their children when they do not share 
a household. Beller and Graham help to fill this void in our knowledge 
by providing us with important information about the antecedents and 
consequences of child support, the major source of economic contribution 
by noncustodial parents. 

The book is based on a long-standing agenda carved out by the re- 
searchers. It is to the authors’ credit, though, that the book is not just 
an exposition of their past findings. While the book uses Beller and Gra- 
ham's past research, it extends it and puts it into a broader policy perspec- 
tive. Thus, the book is the natural endpoint of an important research effort. 

Small Change is timely, impressively researched, well reasoned, and 
well written. It is exactly the sort of book that will both foster academic 
research and set policy agendas for the coming decade. Using data from 
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multiple waves of the Current Population Survey (CPS), Beller and Gra- 
ham use the first five chapters of their book to inform us about trends 
and differentials in child support in terms of both awards and receipts. 
Using a straightforward economic model (spiced with a few insights from 
demography) to guide their analyses, the authors present impressive tech- 
nical work. Indeed, the book can stand alone as an example of how much 
useful information can be gleaned from a limited data source by using 
careful thought and reasonable assumptions. 

Most of the figures given pertain to the period 1978—85, although data 
from earlier years are occasionally presented. During this period sub- 
stantial change occurred with respect to the award and receipt of child 
support. While the complete picture is a bit more complex, Beller and 
Graham essentially find that although the likelihood of having a child- 
support award has increased over time, the real value of these awards 
has declined. With respect to receipt of child support, receipt rates have 
increased, while the actual value received has declined more than ex- 
pected based on the decline in amount due.: The authors carefully detail 
exceptions to these basic patterns and provide plausible explanations for 
why these trends have occurred. 

While the first five chapters are strong, chapters 6—8 make the book 
more than a description of trends and differentials. In chapter 6, Beller 
and Graham attempt to examine the impact of state and federal policies 
on both award and receipt of child support. They find that many policies 
have little effect on child-support payments, although some subgroups 
such as never-married mothers are more sensitive to various policy op- 
tions. In chapter 7, the authors discuss the economic consequences of 
child support. This chapter is at once the best and the weakest chapter 
in the book. It is the best in that it attempts to address child support 
within the context of an economic system. The payment and receipt 
of child support is not likely to happen without social and economic 
consequences for both parents and children. This chapter is also the 
weakest, because the CPS data are not well suited for an examination of 
the consequences of child-support payments. 

Chapter 8 ends the book by providing a reasoned set of policy prescrip- 
tions. While many readers will not agree with the policy options chosen, 
Beller and Graham are careful to note why they opt for the choices they 
make. The chapter nicely wraps up the more technical work accom- 
plished in the first 7 chapters and makes the book essential for policymak- 
ers. Most important, perhaps, the final chapter sets the stage for a consid- 
eration of the effects of the Family Support Act of 1988. As noted above, 
Beller and Graham consider the period 1978—85. It will prove interesting 
to obtain information about the years following passage of the Family 
Support Act. 

Small Change is a book that will appeal to a wide audience. Though 
it is not written in a popular fashion, neither is it overly technical. The 
research and analysis are obviously competently done, and the book 
delves into policy in a rational manner. 
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Innovation and the World-System 
Hierarchy: British Subjugation of the Irish 
Cotton Industry, 1780—1830! 


Denis O'Hearn 
Queen's University of Belfast 


Analyses of innovation generally assume that it is a local or national . 
process. This article uses world-system concepts and the case of the 
Trish and English cotton industries to argue that innovations are 
not intrinsically local but must be localized. Irish and English cus- 
toms data and historical analysis are used to demonstrate how the 
localization of innovation around Manchester involved the periph- 
eralization of the Irish industry by Britain. This peripheralization 
involved, first, the destruction of Irish spinning and the subjugation 
of Irish weaving and, eventually, the transformation of Irish textile 
activity into linen. It is further argued that innovation (Schum- 
peter’s innovative response) is the defining characteristic of core 
activities, while adaptive response characterizes semiperipheral in- 
dustry. 


The theory of innovation and world-system analysis are related fields 
that could be strengthened by dialogue. World-system analysis fills a gap 
in the theory of innovation where, with few exceptions, authors assume 
that innovation is a localized process—the result of entrepreneurial lead- 
ership (Schumpeter 1939, pp. 102—4) or national systems of innovation 
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(Freeman 1987).? From a world-system standpoint, however, innovation 
is not inherently local, but is localized through a series of global strategies 
to capture innovations and suppress them elsewhere. No doubt, the na- 
tional environment for innovation—infrastructures, human knowledge, 
and capital resources, to quote a recent list (Porter 1990)—is important, 
but global power to achieve cheap and stable access to raw materials, 
markets, and human labor is necessary for such national systems of inno- 
vation to succeed. Suppressing innovation in the semiperiphery stifles 
potential competition just as it frees semiperipheral labor for subordinate 
activities that are useful to the core. Thus, world-system concepts and a 
theory of the localization of innovation can be mutually supportive. 

On the other hand, world-system concepts such as core, periphery, and 
semiperiphery—the basis of the world-system hierarchy—are seriously 
undertheorized. The distinction between core and semiperiphery is espe- 
cially unclear. Moreover, without a better conceptualization of what con- 
stitutes “coreness,” it is difficult to analyze how core regions maintain 
their position in the hierarchy. In this article I use the concept of innova- 
tion not simply as the characteristic that distinguishes core from semi- 
peripheral economic activities, but as a process that must be localized in 
core regions if those regions are to maintain their dominant position in 
the world-system hierarchy.? 

In exploring relations between the core and semiperiphery, I am not 
concerned with the obvious world-system distinctions—microprocessors 
and bananas—but with the murkier boundary between core and semi- 
peripheral industry. I will analyze the connections between semiperipher- 
ality, coreness, and innovation by using an important case study: the 
Irish and English cotton industries of the late 18th and early 19th centu- 
ries. The case of British and Irish £extiles is apt because both countries, 
a colonizing economic ascendant and its colonized periphery, engaged in 
the same broad industrial sectors for a time after 1780. From 1780 to 
1825 agents in both countries attempted to industrialize around cotton, 
which was the most dynamic industry of the period and eventually the 
largest. The case is also an important one because the English-centered 


? Although I refer to the "theory of innovation," I am not particularly concerned 
here with explaining why certain innovations or inventions arise where and when 
they do. Rather, my concern is who captures and applies innovations and how they 
do this. Schumpeter himself makes the distinction between inventions, innovations, 
and the application of innovations, and he considers the final step of application not 
only to be distinct from the first two but also to be the most important (1939, pp. 
72—129). 

5 The importance of innovation as a characteristic of coreness has been pursued briefly 
by Arrighi and Drangel (1986) in their attempt to explain the semiperipheral zone. 
The present analysis builds on their work. 
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industrial revolution is regularly cited as evidence for netion-centered 
. Studies of innovation despite the importance of empire to British success. 

The economic history literature generally treats Irish and British “cot- 
ton” as equivalents, explaining the eventual Irish failure by internal 
shortcomings that have recently come to be associated with “national” 
systems of innovation—lack of entrepreneurial spirit, failure to modern- 
ize, and lack of capital (Cullen 1972). I pursue a different argument. 
Trish cotton was peripheralized by Britain, while British cotton became 
the leading sector at the center of its 19th-century domination of the 
world-system. Two industrial sectors that seem at first to be equivalents 
are, on closer examination, distinct. The industry of the colonizer is core 
and that of the colonized, semiperipheral. Furthermore, while innovation 
distinguishes semiperipheral from core industries, it is also a process. An 
exploration of how core regions capture innovations, and even extinguish 
innovative impulses in semiperipheral regions, is crucial to our under- 
standing of how the world-system hierarchy is reproduced.* 


CORE INDUSTRY, SEMIPERIPHERAL INDUSTRY, 
AND INNOVATION 


The structure of the capitalist world-system is a well-defined hierarchy 
of rich, not so poor, and poor regions rather than a continuum from poor 
to rich (Arrighi and Drangel 1986). It is generally assumed that the level 
of material well-being in a country or zone is a result of that area’s 
economic activities—how the inhabitants produce, appropriate, or are 
exploited of “want-satisfying material means” (Polanyi) or “use values” 
(Marx). Yet we have no precise definition of what distinguishes semi- 
peripheral from core economic activities and, therefore, precisely why 
one set of activities is more conducive to increasing a region’s average 
level of material well-being. 

World-system analysts agree that the core-periphery hierarchy is based 


4 The distinctions I am drawing between core and semiperipheral industry are not 
dependent on the specific form of colonialism that was pursued in Ireland, or even 
on formal colonialism as opposed to more informal means of market control. The 
strategy Britain pursued in Ireland during the period analyzed here was a fairly 
classical “liberal” strategy of domination through market manipulation rather than 
the direct elimination of a competing industry through colonial law, as in the earlier 
English ban on Irish woollen exports in 1699. Thus, Ireland is not a “special case.” 
The central concept that distinguishes core from semiperipheral industry— 
innovation—is relatively independent of the means used by core regions to subjugate 
semiperipheral industries. Moreover, the mechanisms which Britain used to subjugate 
and peripheralize Ireland’s cotton industry were “market” mechanisms rather than 
direct political control and generalize, with some specificities, to a series of other 
world-systemic cases. I will discuss this last point in the final secticn of the article. 
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on divergent regional material interests that result from direct exploita- 
tion and unequal exchange (Chase-Dunn 1989, p. 203). They also agree 
that exploitation is achieved through the manipulation of regional eco- 
nomic activities, so that the most profitable and expansive activities take 
place in the core while semiperipheries and peripheries do things that are 
not only less profitable but may also increase the profitability of core 
activities or the material well-being of core regions. Thus, at the most 
general level, the periphery and semiperiphery provide core capital with 
things it needs, and through domination of the world-system that core 
hopes to cheapen and stabilize such provision as much as possible. 

Wallerstein (1979) defines the world-system as multiple nation-states 
and societies incorporated within a single division of labor. Within this 
(now-global) division of labor, core zones perform predominantly core 
activities, peripheral zones perform peripheral ones, and semiperipheral 
zones perform a balance of both kinds. Chase-Dunn (1989, p. 211) adds 
the possibility that semiperipheries may perform distinct intermediate 
activities between core and peripheral zones—for example, labor- 
intensive industrial activities such as assembly or some international ser- 
vices such as banking and shipping. 

Yet there is disagreement both about how to define this division of 
labor and about how it gets reproduced. One set of explanations concen- 
trates on the relative position of core and peripheral activities within a 
continuum of economic activities between the raw material and the final 
product. Some structuralists hypothesize a correlation between level of 
processing and profitability, national economic power, or economic 
growth. Galtung (1971, p. 159) assumes that core regions produce mainly 
manufactured goods and peripheral regions produce raw materials; he 
refers to a "gap in processing level" between the two zones. This implies 
that the production of processed commodities is core while less processed 
production or extraction is peripheral. Yet defining coreness by level of 
processing is problematic. Final assembly regularly takes place in the 
semiperiphery. Textile weaving was once a semiperipheral activity and 
spinning a core activity, even though cloth is more processed than yarn. 
Level of processing may distinguish peripheral (agrarian, extractive) ac- 
tivities from nonperipheral (semiperipheral and core industrial) activities. 
But it cannot distinguish the industrial division of labor between core 
and semiperiphery. 

Hopkins and Wallerstein (1986) define global production as a series of 
commodity chains that “link raw materials, labor, the sustenance of 
labor, intermediate processing, final processing, transport, and final con- 
sumption" (Chase-Dunn 1989, p. 205). Certain core nodes along these 
chains receive especially high profits, while others receive low returns. 
Core regions contain relatively high proportions of core nodes, peripheral 
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regions contain low proportions, and semiperipheral regions are in be- 
tween. ; 

Other descriptions of coreness are indicative. Three common indicators 
are wage rates, profit rates, and capital intensity. Emmanuel (1972) de- 
fines coreness by wage rates, in which relatively low wages in the periph- 
ery cause unequal exchange. Wallerstein (1979) expects core profit rates 
to exceed peripheral ones and explains the difference by the higher capital 
intensity of core activities. Chase-Dunn (1989, p. 207) assumes that core 
activities combine all three characteristics: skilled labor receives rela- 
tively high wages in relatively capital-intensive production, which in turn 
facilitates higher labor productivity and higher rates of profit. 

Wage rates, profit rates, and capital intensity, however, indicate core- 
ness but do not define it. Each indicator is imperfectly correlated with a 
' prior defining characteristic. Arrighi and Drangel (1986) claim that this 
prior characteristic is the relationship of an economic activity to clusters 
of other innovative activities. Activities in leading sectors that define an 
era of capitalist expansion are clearly core activities. The coreness of 
activities that are linked to leading sectors depends on whether the link- 
ages induce expansion of the activity and innovation in its productive 
techniques. Thus, simple economic growth is not equivalent to core- 
ness—growth may result from the capture of innovation and resultant 
productivity enhancement, but it can also occur in the semiperiphery 
without innovative changes in technique or technology. Growth is a nec- 
essary condition of coreness but not a sufficient one in the absence of 
innovation. °® 

But what is innovation? Schumpeter (1939) suggests that economic 
change takes place through economic evolution—a nonequilibrium, dis- 
continuous process whereby economic activity moves to quantitatively 
and qualitatively different levels. At the center of major economic change 
are innovations that substantially increase labor productivity, making it 
possible to produce more output with a given level of inputs (or a given 
output with fewer inputs). They cluster in space and time. They concen- 
trate in certain sectors and surroundings. They require significant new 


5 Mandel (1975) and Amin (1975) contend that a core-periphery wage differential 
emerged in the 1880s, while Chase-Dunn (1989, p. 53) identifies a growing wage gap 
since the 16th century. 

$ This distinction between growth and innovation is foreshadowed in several responses 
to Bill Warren's (1973) thesis that imperialism is conducive to capitalist industrializa- 
tion. Both Emmanuel (1974) and McMichael, Petras, and Rhodes (1974) have pointed 
out that the growth that occurred in the semiperiphery during the 1950s and 1960s 
was not rooted in an independent technological base. Semiperipheral growth was, 
therefore, unsustainable, and it failed to close the income gap between core and 
semiperiphery. 
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construction of plant and equipment and the creation of new firms or the ` 

reorganization of old ones. Innovation is not equivalent to invention— | 
how an invention is utilized is more important than invention itself. 
Indeed, the reorganization of production may be more important than 
technological change. Chandler (1962, 1990), for example, proposes that 
larger firms can organize production in new ways to capture economies 
of scale (which transform higher fixed costs into lower unit costs), techno- 
logical complexity (allowing firms to combine resources in new ways), 
and vertical integration (reliance more on their own resources than on 
markets for critical inputs). New forms of corporate organization also 
involve new methods of skill formation, motivation, retention of key 
workers, and gaining control of a satisfactory portion of the pISQuen vit 
gains that arise from innovation. 

Mass and Lazonick (1990) and Lazonick (1991) put organizational 
change at the center of innovation. They trace British competitive advan- 
tages in the cotton industry to five main sources of innovation: labor 
costs, fixed capital costs, materials costs, marketing costs, and adminis- 
trative costs. Unlike entrepreneur-centered accounts, their analysis cen- 
ters on the importance of developing an experienced, specialized, and 
cooperative labor force out of preexisting domestic and craft labor. This 
is a welcome change in emphasis from modernizationist accounts of core 
entrepreneurial superiority. Yet, without a theory that elaborates the 
structural sources of and impediments to developing disciplined factory 
labor from a pool of domestic and craft labor, we run the risk of blaming 
peripheral labor for not *developing capitalism" just as some analysts 
blame peripheral capitalists for not “developing capitalism." Thus, it 
is valuable to combine structural approaches such as the world-system 
perspective with historical approaches to innovation and competitive ad- 
vantage. . 

Mass and Lazonick’s (1990) other sources of innovation are equally 
important. The development of a closely linked engineering industry 
cheapened the cost of producing cotton goods and increased the indus- 
try’s flexibility to respond to changes in market demands and the quality 
of cotton supplies. Manchester’s close proximity to the major point of 
entry of the raw material cheapened production and increased the stabil- 
ity of material supply. The advantages of empire in access to raw materi- 
als were matched by the way its transport and information infrastructures 
opened up new markets for yarn and cloth. And the Lancashire cotton 
industry’s centralization around well-developed input and output mar- 
kets reduced the amounts of financial resources and management skills 
that were necessary to compete. 

Finally, coreness and innovation are related to generalized economic 
growth through external economies (Schumpeter 1939) and linkages 
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"(Hirschman 1958). Schumpeter links innovation to the expansionary 
: phase of the economic long wave (see Van Djuin 1983). A "primary 
wave" centers on a limited group of leading sectors where innovation is 
concentrated. The primary wave persists until innovation is generalized 
(or.those who fail to adapt are destroyed) and surplus profits in the 
leading sectors fall. Meanwhile, the prosperity created by the primary 
wave induces a *secondary wave." Many firms speculate on the primary 
. expansion, some in a reckless and overly optimistic way. Because it cov- 
ers a much wider part of a regional economy, the effects of the secondary 
wave on economic growth can be much greater than the primary wave. 
Simple economic growth, however, is not equivalent to innovation even 
though innovation may be the most important cause of growth. Rather, 
coreness is indicated by the growth of innovative sectors relative to total 
economic growth. 

The “secondary wave” resembles Hirschman’s (1958) concept of link- 
ages, in which firms are induced to (1) begin producing things that are 
needed by the primary innovators or (2) use their output to produce other 
commodities. Schumpeter’s concept of external economy, however, is 
both broader and more precise. It is broader because the secondary wave 
includes both activities that are directly linked to innovation and those 
that are induced by the general “prosperity” that follows clusters of 
innovation. It is more concise because Schumpeter (1939) begins his anal- 
ysis of economic change with innovation (independent variable) and 
works through linkages and secondary multipliers (intervening mecha- 
nisms) to economic growth (dependent variable), while Hirschman begins 
with linkages without adequately exploring the innovative prerequisites 
for their successful inducement. 

The distinction between core and semiperipheral industry is clarified 
by the concepts of creative and adaptive response. Schumpeter (1947, p. 
150) proposes that economies, sectors, or firms respond differently to 
change. Those that do something new make a creative response—they 
utilize new technologies or forms of organization in ways that allow them 
to outcompete others. Those that respond by extending their existing 
practice make an adaptive response, which enables them to compete with 
innovators for a time by intensifying workers’ efforts, reducing wages, 
and accepting lower rates of profit. Core activities (or firms or sectors) are 
centers of creative response. Semiperipheral activities rely on adaptive 
responses and are, therefore, prone to lower rates of profit, lower wages, 
lower capital intensity, and greater rates of stagnation and failure. 

Creative and adaptive responses resemble the Marxian concepts of 
absolute and relative surplus value. Like creative response, relative sur- 
plus value refers to a firm’s ability to increase its rate of profit by utilizing 
production techniques, so that it uses less than the social average labor 
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time to produce a given level of output. Surplus profits may accrue to 
innovating firms within a sector or to whole sectors. Absolute surplus 
value, on the other hand, refers to a firm's ability to increase or maintain 
its rate of profit by increasing the rate of exploitation—extending the 
work day, increasing the intensity of work, or reducing the wage rate. 
This is clearly an adaptive response. Laclau (1971) and Brenner (1977) 
argue that technological changes in advanced capitalism have made it 
impossible for the core to exploit the periphery through capturing abso- 
lute surplus value. They imply that peripheral regions fail to innovate 
not because of core interests, but because of a lack of dynamism of local 
elites. Yet restrictions on the transfer of leading edge technology or on 
participation in leading sectors may consign peripheral firms to use out- 
moded technologies or previous innovations. This form of adaptive re- 
sponse enables peripheral firms to maintain a presence in certain indus- 
trial sectors over long periods of time, although with lower profit rates 
and lower wage rates. 

Finally, innovation occurs in distribution as well as production. 
Schumpeter's list of important innovations includes access to new mar- 
kets and sources of supply. Mass and Lazonick (1990) emphasize the 
importance of conditions of material supply and marketing structures to 
competitive advantage. Schumpeter (1939, pp. 93, 99), by distinguishing 
between factor-using periods of innovative "gestation" and output- 
increasing periods of innovative "operation," underscores the impor- 
tance of market stability and potential market expansion for extending a 
firm's or agent’s horizon.’ 

Recent approaches from within the Schumpeterian tradition pursue 
the importance of institutions that encourage the stable yet challenging 
environment that is necessary for innovation. The most influential recent 
works in this regard develop concepts such as national systems of innova- 
tion (Freeman 1987; Bengt-Ake 1992) and national competitive advan- 
tage (Porter 1990). These approaches suggest that innovation is captured 
not by entrepreneurs, but by institutions within firms and in the national 
economy. Schumpeter's insistence that innovations come in clusters leads 
some to emphasize the importance of nationally bounded, interactive 
processes of technological change, learning, and productive reorganiza- 
tion. Porter (1990), for instance, emphasizes the creation of national com- 
petitive advantages through highly localized processes that improve fac- 
tor conditions (skilled labor and infrastructure), demand conditions 


? Lange (1943, p. 21), on the other hand, excludes market changes from his definition 
of innovations, which must be ouput increasing or factor saving. Yet his formal 
economic approach avoids the relationship between uncertainty, "horizon," and 
agents’ willingness to introduce innovations. 
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(home demand for an industry's product or service), supporting industries 
(linkages to suppliers), and firm structure (including constructive domes- 
tic rivalry. Competitive advantages are thus created rather than en- 
dowed as in neoclassical economic theory. 

Yet such approaches to innovation remain wedded to the nation-state 
or the firm as the critical unit of analysis and ignore or seriously underesti- 
mate the importance of global institutions to the capture and localization 
of innovations. State activities to protect markets and open up new ones 
are important in this regard, especially if innovation is associated with 
economies of scale. From within a world-system framework, Bornschier 
(1992, p. 4) views the state as producer or protector of innovation, refer- 
ring to the ^world market for protection" or social order, which is a 
territorially bounded public utility and an element of the national produc- 
tion function. States support innovation and investment, he argues, by 
placing their firms within national and international networks of eco- 
nomic transactions that are effectively protected. Hegemony, zones of 
influence, and national protection are all means by which states try to 
improve the structural environment for innovation. 

Concepts from the world-system approach, then, enhance our under- 
standing of how innovation is captured, localized, and protected. There 
is no such thing as a national system of innovation because clustered 
innovations require global strategies to secure raw materials, capture 
markets for the export of core products, and stifle competition from 
within and outside the core. What appears as a highly localized process 
is embedded within global strategies to secure the necessary commercial 
and material environment for innovations to cluster or interact within 
the boundaries of a core state or region. These global strategies may 
follow characteristic temporal patterns, moving from protection to free 
trade, from direct manipulation to liberal hegemony, from warring with 
rivals to the enforcement of peaceful trade (Chase-Dunn 1990, рр. 54— 
69). The globalization of studies of innovation allows one to recognize 
that the capture of innovative core activities is not just a matter of intra- 
core competition, but also part of the simultaneous process by which the 
world-system hierarchy is reproduced. 

The association between core activities and innovation is, I believe, 
robust. Innovation defines the cutting edge between coreness and semi- 
peripherality within the global structure. It allows more processed eco- 
nomic activities to be semiperipheral if innovation is concentrated up- 
stream. It allows sectors or commodities to move in and out of coreness 
as their relationship to centers of innovation and their sites of production 
change over time. It enables us to distinguish which regional competitors 
in a single industry—such as cotton—are core and which are semiperiph- 
eral. Unlike approaches that use commodity chains and define as core 
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those nodes that receive higher rates of profit, it examines the causes of 
surplus profits and even allows us to analyze indirect linkages among 
nodes of different commodity chains in a given region. 

Furthermore, an examination of how classes and states induce or con- 
strain actors or regions from participating in innovative waves may help 
us understand how the structural hierarchy is produced and reproduced. 
Innovation puts activities or sectors in their regional and temporal con- 
text. Core activities are defined in relation to each other—since they 
cluster, core activities and regional coreness are related. Even if a sector 
or firm innovates, it is core only if it is connected to a series of other 
core activities in the region. The absence of such linkages threatens the 
long-term stability of the activity and its ability to remain innovative. It 
will become dependent on outside sources of supply and on outside mar- 
kets and, in the long run, will either be peripheralized or decline. A 
complete theory of innovation, therefore, must tie structural characteris- 
tics of the global hierarchy (which world-system analysts assume to be 
stable) to the ever-changing locations of clusters of innovation. 


WHAT WAS "LEADING" ABOUT COTTON? 


A “leading” sector is one at the center of innovation. It expands, gener- 
ates surplus profits, and links with other core sectors. Cotton by itself 
did not constitute the whole of England's industrial rise; it was at the 
center of a series of linked innovations that made up the "industrial 
revolution." Deane (1968, pp. 104—7) belittles cotton's impact because 
the industry never exceeded 596—696 of British GNP, although other 
estimates put the figure at 11%-12% (Farnie 1979, p. 24). Yet her focus 
on the size of the cotton industry misses the sector's impact on overall 
English industrialization.? 

Once we recognize that cotton was the center of a wide cluster of 
innovations and a wider network of expansionary impulses, Deane's revi- 
sionism loses much of its force. Cotton induced technical spin-offs in 
mechanical engineering, chemicals, and steam power (Musson and 
Robinson 1969) It was a bulwark of the English export trade, with 
important linkages to shipping (Davis 1962).? And the rise of Manchester 


8 A more recent revision in the late 1980s questioned the concept of the “industrial 
revolution" during the years 1780—1830 on the grounds that rates of growth of British 
national output, total factor productivity, and industrial output were all slow before 
1830 and did not display the sharp upward turn around 1780 that previous economic 
historians claimed. For a review of this revisionist literature and an excellent critique, 
see Berg (1994, pp. 13—33). 

? Cotton manufactures made up 52.896 of the increase of value of British exports from 
1785 to 1815, and 3596 from 1820 to 1850 (Farnie 1979, p. 10). 
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and Liverpool induced the development of shipping, canal, and rail tech- 
nologies—the center of the “second industrial revolution”—and the im- 
provement of post and communications (Redford 1934, pp. 188—204). 

Farnie (1979, pp. 27—36) uses a linkage approach to assess the impact 
of the cotton industry on British economic change before and after 1830. 
Before 1830, the greatest growth effects of cotton were in the spinning 
sector, where a discontinuous break from earlier levels of production was 
enabled by changes in technique, productive organization, and supply of 
the raw material. There were important backward linkages in engi- 
neering and transport, but forward linkages were limited to weaving and 
finishing. Weaving was still performed primarily on hand looms in homes 
or small workshops. The finishing trades, especially bleaching, were 
more capital intensive but were not yet linked to the chemical and dye 
industries that would become prominent later in the 19th century. 

After 1830 the new demands of the spinning sector induced a transfor- 
mation of the whole economy. The introduction of power looms added 
impetus to mechanical engineering. Transportation requirements stimu- 
lated the introduction and expansion of the Lancashire rail system. Fair- 
burn and others revolutionized the technology of mill building in Lanca- 
shire. Cotton may have consumed half of the increment in steel produc- 
tion and fabrication through its demand for power looms, printing, cylin- 
ders, steam engines, and boilers (not to mention the steel consumption 
of transport and mining machinery) Other linkages included machine 
oils, wooden bobbins, chemicals and dyes, and rubber and leather ma- 
chine belts. Murray (1870) estimates that 154 ancillary industries supplied 
the cotton sector by 1870. To this we may add the consumer demand 
generated by the industry's workers. 

But rates of change of technology, productive organization, wage rates, 
skill levels, and profitability were uneven among subsectors of the cotton 
industry. Innovations were concentrated in certain sectors, while others 
remained relatively unchanged for long periods. Before 1830, the most 
innovative processes were upstream from less advanced ones. The major 
technical innovations—the water frame, the mule; and the jenny— were 
in spinning. Moreover, spinning first combined these new technologies 
with factory-based production. Most authors agree that the impetus for 
change in spinning was the bottleneck it created to weaving. Yet, even 
after the remarkable series of technical innovations of the late 18th cen- 
tury and the centralization of spinning in the factory, weaving was not 
a bottleneck on spinning. Traditional social relations in weaving were 
actually encouraged by the use of the export market as a "vent" for 
surplus yarn. Thus, spinning before 1830 was the center of “innovative 
response" and weaving a center of “adaptive response." As mechanized 
mill spinning increased yarn output, rural hand weaving was extended. 
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The putting-out system continued to dominate weaving until the 1840s 
(Landes 1969, pp. 42—44). 

To summarize, the coreness of a leading economic sector is defined 
partly by its relation to other sectors. It induces a series of profitable and 
expanding outside activities. But not all parts of a leading sector are 
equally core. Some processes are centers of innovative clusters, while 
others remain relatively untouched by innovation. Core and semiperiph- 
eral activities may reside next to each other in a commodity chain. This 
was the case with cotton spinning and weaving between 1780 and 
1830. 


GROWTH, INNOVATION, AND PERIPHERALIZATION IN BRITISH 
AND IRISH COTTON 


Treland’s textile industry began in wool, which grew rapidly until the 
British Woollen Act prohibited the export of woolen cloth from Ireland 
in 1699. The suppression of Irish wool, like Indian textiles, was a state 
response to pressures by English woolen interests (Kearney 1959; Kelly 
1980). But the English state's wider intent was to subjugate and trans- 
form Irish industry to produce linen and provisions for the British fleet 
(Ellison 1886, p. 19). Irish textile expansion after 1700 was in linen, 
which was stimulated by a 1696 act that allowed plain Irish linen to 
enter England duty-free and by the activities of the Irish Linen Board, 
established in 1711 (Crawford 1969, p. 26). 

The linen act gave Ireland advantages over continental producers, 
but Irish linen was a dependent industry from the beginning. Britain 
encouraged Irish linen to relieve its dependence on Baltic sources. Mar- 
kets for linen expanded more slowly than other textiles and Britain 
strictly limited Irish exports of certain linens in order to keep the most 
profitable manufactures in England. In 1773, on the eve of the birth of 
Ireland's cotton industry, England took more than 9096 of Irish linen 
exports. As a result, the industry was highly unstable. During the depres- 
sion of 1773, up to three-quarters of the linen looms in the north of 
Ireland were idle (Monaghan 1942, p. 1). Linen's dependent nature was 
increased by a limited world supply of flax so that, unlike cotton, its 
price rose with demand (Durie 1976, p. 90); by its absence of linkages to 
associated activities; and by its decentralized organization among farmers 
with tiny plots, who moved in and out of weaving or spinning as a hedge 
against fluctuations of the cost of subsistence (Crawford 1969, pp. 27—28; 
Durie 1976, p. 91). Until technology and factory organization became 
routine enough that they could be introduced widely into a textile with 
such limitations of raw material supply and final demand, there was little 
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impetus to innovate. Nearly all increases of linen output in the 18th 
century required proportional increases of labor. !? 

The Irish cotton industry, on the other hand, was established during 
a period of relative autonomy from Britain. In response to mobilization 
by the Irish Volunteers, Britain repealed some of its more egregious re- 
strictions on Irish trade and industry (although a century of the naviga- 
tion and woolen acts left Irish commerce and industry woefully underde- 
veloped). As linen stagnated during 1770—80, the semi-independent Irish 
parliament responded with incentives for cotton manufactures in the 
form of bounties and protection against imports of English calico and 
muslin. New spinning technology was introduced, including water- 
driven mills, and cotton progressively replaced linen.!! 

Although small by English standards, Irish cotton production ex- 
panded rapidly before 1800. Because all the raw material for the industry 
was imported, rates of growth of Irish and British cotton production can 
be estimated from their retained imports of cotton wool. Figure 1 shows 
the logged output of the British and Irish industries between 1782 (the 
first year of normal activity following the American War of Indepen- 
dence) and 1822 (the last year for which separate Irish data are avail- 
able). The overall rates of growth in the Irish and British industries are 


s 


10 Although machinery was available from the 1730s, Irish flax was scutched by hand. 
Mechanization of spinning and weaving followed cotton by decades. The only major 
gains in productivity before 1800 were from substituting the spinning wheel for the 
distaff or rock and the modification of hand looms. Even the spinning wheel did not 
reach some remote areas until the 1790s (Durie 1976). 


u Tn Belfast in 1760 there were 400 linen looms and no cotton looms; an 1810 census 
reported 860 cotton looms and 6 linen looms (Monaghan 1942, p. 3). 


1 Data on Irish imports and exports of cotton wool, yarn, and cloth between 1764 
and 1822 are in the annual ledgers of the Irish Customs, found in the National Library 
of Ireland. British data beginning in 1881 are from Baines (1835, p. 347). Blaug (1961, 
p. 377), following Baines and others, assumes that wastage in spinning was constant 
at about 1196 until the 1860s. By the 1780s the use of cotton in other lines of production 
(candlewicks, mixed fabrics) was minimal. Thus, cotton yarn output can be estimated 
with reasonable accuracy as 8995 of retained cotton wool imports (imports net of 
reexports). Cloth manufactures (by weight) are generally considered to be equivalent 
to retained yarn output. This method cannot distinguish between value added in 
spinning, weaving, and finishing. Regional industries that concentrate in different 
stages are not strictly comparable, nor are specializing regions strictly comparable 
with those that are integrated from spinning through finishing. Initially, however, I 
will use a global estimate of cotton output, which is cotton yarn available for weaving 
(whether the yarn is subsequently woven or exported). Thus, "cotton output" (in 
pounds) is estimated as the sum of yarn produced and yarn imported. 

13 Trish cotton wool imports for 1809—11 are expected values estimated by the modified 
Cochrane-Orcutt iterative process. This was necessary because cotton wool imports 
doubled during those years, from 2.5 to 6 million pounds, only to drop back to 2.6 
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Fic. 1.—Logged output of the Irish and British cotton industries (in pounds), 
1782—1822, calculated from Irish Custams (various years). 


estimated by autocorrelation models which regress logged output on time, 
where 1782 = 1 and 1822 = 41.1* The rates of growth of cotton output 
are the coefficients of time. The results are the following (é-statistics in 
parentheses): 


Britain: In(OUTPUT) = 16.218 + .O6OTIME R? = .902. 
(11.641) 


(1) 
Ireland: In(OUTPUT) = 13.489 + .050TIME Р? = .808. 


(9.342) 


million pounds in 1812 and never achieve the 1809-11 levels again. These were the 
years of U.S. embargoes on exports to England, and the difference between actual 
values and expected values consisted of cotton wool that was imported by American 
ships into Ireland and reexported to Britain as a way of circumventing the embargo 
“through the back door.” Dubourdieu (1812), in his statistical survey of county An- 
trim, estimates that 21% of cotton wool imports in Belfast were reexported in 1811. 
This is probably a serious underestimate. Most Irish economic historians who quote 
Dubourdieu (e.g., Monaghan 1942; Gill 1925) fail to recognize the extraordinary period 
during which his observations were made. In other years, reéxports of cotton wool 
were practically nil and were not even recorded in the customs books. Data on reex- 
ports is available for 1835, Irish exports of cotton wool are less than 1% of imports 
(Irish Railway Commissioners 1837). 

14 All of the regressions in this article are estimated using the modified Cochrane- 
Orcutt method, with maximum-likelihood estimation of p. In all cases, Durbin- 
Watson tests indicated first-order autocorrelation. 
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Both rates of growth are similar. The British industry grew by 695 per 
year, and the Irish industry by 595.55 At this level of generality, the two 
cotton industries appear to be nearly equivalent. 

A closer look at figure 1, however, indicates that the Irish cotton indus- 
try went through two phases. Cotton output grew rapidly and relatively 
smoothly until the mid-1790s and thereafter became slower and more 
erratic.ó Once we divide Irish cotton into its early and late phases, using 
the union of Ireland with Britain in 1801 as the dividing year, we find 
two distinct growth patterns: 


Period 1, 1782—1801: 
Britain: In(OUTPUT) = 16.106 + .071 TIME R? = .744, 


(5.069) Q) 

Ireland: In(OUTPUT) = 13.107 + .070 TIME R? = .594. 
(4.541) 

Period 2, 1802—22: 

Britain: In(OUTPUT) = 16.513 + .051TIME R? = .641. 
(3.952) @ 

Ireland: In(OUTPUT) = 14.253 + .026TIME А? = 472. 
(2.867) 


Before 1801, the two TIME coefficients indicate that each industry grew 
at an equivalent rate of 796. After 1801, while British output growth 
remained high (5.1%), the Irish growth rate fell dramatically to 2.6%." 
Moreover, the simple time model for Ireland fails to account for a lot 
more of the observed variance after 1802, which indicates that Irish 
cotton output was more unstable during the second period. There were 


15 Tt should be remembered that the linearity of these estimated models is produced 
by logging cotton output to obtain rates of growth. This masks a discontinuous change 
in actual output, and also obscures a path of expansion that experienced severe periods 
of stagnation as well as periods of rampant growth. 

1$ The exploratory technique of a running median identifies more precisely when 
growth rates shifted. There were clear breaks in the median rates of growth of Irish 
output in 1795—97 (when the median growth rate declined from 17.5%-19.9% to 
9.6%-17.5%), in 1805—9 (when it declined to 9.4%-9.6%) and in 1816 (when it 
declined to 9.495). Unfortunately, Irish trade data are not available after 1822, but 
one would expect rather steady declines soon thereafter. 

1? The distinction between the two industries in different time periods is even starker 
when we consider their earliest years. During 1782—95, output in the Irish industry 
grew at an estimated rate of more than 1196 per annum, while the English industry 
grew by 7%. Thus, while the British industry maintained a rather even rate of growth 
through the 1790s, the Irish industry was already in decline. 
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periods of high output and equally distinctive slumps. Instability and 
recession in the British industry were less severe. 

The early success of the Irish cotton industry, as indicated by its 
growth rate in model (2), is reflected in the English response to Prime 
Minister Pitt's 1785 proposals for limited free trade between Ireland and 
England. Lancashire cotton manufacturers rejected the proposals out- 
right. They regarded Ireland as a commercial threat because of its abun- 
dant low-wage labor, plentiful water power, and state incentives to in- 
dustry (Edwards 1967, p. 11). Robert Peel even threatened to move his 
cotton manufactures to Ireland if the propositions were enacted. English 
industrial capital organized solidly against Pitt and defeated the pro- 
posals.'* 

Fifteen years later the English manufacturers! attitude had changed. 
They pressed Pitt to withdraw Irish cotton duties immediately under the 
1801 Act of Union of Ireland with Britain, in order to gain free access 
to Irish markets. The Manchester Chamber of Commerce argued that 
*the removal of all restrictions would tend to direct the capital and 
industry of both countries to prosecuting those various manufactures for 
which each possessed the greatest natural qualifications" (Redford 1934, 
р. 142). After delays caused by political considerations, Irish duties on 
cotton yarn were eliminated in 1816 and on cotton cloth in 1824. 

In 1785 British industrial capital rejected free trade with Ireland be- 
cause it had too many of the "greatest natural qualifications" in cotton 
manufactures, By 1801, they demanded free trade because England now 
possessed these "natural" qualifications. What happened in between? I 
believe the distinct growth patterns of Irish and British cotton output 
and the timing of their divergence—reflected in models (2) and (3)—can 
be explained by the localization of innovation in the cotton industry 
around Lancashire and by the peripheralization of the Irish industry. 
The English industry became a center of creative response, introducing 
new technologies but, what is more important, exploiting new forms of 
productive and commercial organization. The Irish industry, on the other 
hand, extended its cotton activities through adaptive responses, primarily 
by extending the labor-intensive system of putting-out in weaving, which 
became a subsidiary sector to English spinning. Ireland's peripherality 
is indicated by its concentration in weaving rather than spinning, its 
unfavorable access to the raw material, its lack of linkages to other inno- 
vating sectors, and its unfavorable access to external and even domestic 
markets. 


18 Ironically, the English industrialists demanded free trade with France because they 
desired access to its markets and perceived no threat from the local industry (Redford 
1934, p. 127). 
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For a time, Ireland’s relative advantages in cheap labor costs and 
water power enabled it to remain competitive with Britain, despite its 
continued reliance on adaptive responses. But in the adverse commercial 
conditions of the early 19th century—a period of war and global eco- 
nomic instability—the strength of the English innovative sectors enabled 
them to survive and expand at a higher rate than the Irish sectors. But 
England's innovations were not a national event. They also required the 
subordination of the Irish textile industry, which gave the larger English 
spinners the flexibility to move in and out of the Irish market, dumping 
their surplus yarn there in periods of slumping demand while using cheap 
Irish weaving labor to cheapen the cloth England sold throughout the 
world. This explains the rising instability of the Irish industry after 1801, 
as observed in model (3) above. England achieved the stable supply of 
raw materials that was necessary for its firms’ increased throughput by 
increasing the instability of supply in subordinate markets that they ser- 
viced through reexports. England's innovations and creative responses 
and, ultimately, its rapid rates of growth and relative market stability, 
came at the cost of Irish adaptive response, instability, and periodic 
stagnation. 


SPINNING AND WEAVING: INNOVATIVE AND 
ADAPTIVE RESPONSES 


The key innovations during 1780—1820 were centered in cotton spinning, 
which was clearly the leading sector of the world economy. New spinning 
technologies were combined with the new factory organization to radi- 
cally increase throughput and labor productivity. Linked capital- 
intensive sectors such as finishing, machine building, shipping, and dis- 
tribution were increasingly mechanized. But weaving was still primarily 
done in homes and small weaving sheds. Expansion of yarn output was 
achieved primarily by increasing labor productivity due to innovations 
in technique, organization, productive scale, and material supply. 
Expansion of weaving (and of noninnovating spinning operations) was 
achieved primarily by adding more labor and equipment. The first expan- 
sion was a creative response, while the second extension was an adaptive 
response. Some spinners competed for a time by intensifying labor exploi- 
tation and accepting lower profit rates; weavers in general adapted to 
the increased supply of yarn by extending their existing practice through 
the putting-out system. In world-system terms, cotton spinning was at 
the center of core industry while weaving was a semiperipheral industrial 
activity. 

How did this distinction affect the trajectories of the British and Irish 
cotton industries? Figure 2 shows Irish output of cotton. manufactures 
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Fic. 2.—Irish cotton industry output and its components, 1782-1822, calcu- 
lated from Irish Customs (various years). 


and its components, yarn output and yarn imports from Britain. Irish 
yarn output increased rapidly from 1782 to 1788, was stagnant between 
1788 and 1806, and rose slowly thereafter. On the other hand, Brit- 
ish yarn exports to Ireland increased rapidly after 1790 and rose irregu- 
larly but steadily until the 1820s. British yarn was either woven into 
fabrics for the Irish market or woven for British dealers who reim- 
ported the fabric for finishing and marketing around the world. The rates 
of growth of homespun versus imported yarn as inputs into the Irish 
cloth industry, estimated by autocorrelation models, are the following 
for 1790—1822: 


Irish 
spinning: In(OUTPUT) = 13.562 + .0348 TIME R? = .6552. 
(9.0123) 
z (4) 
British А 
yarn: In(IMPORTS) = 12.173 + .0531 TIME R? = .5364. 
(5.1158) 


Yarn imports rose by-an estimated 5.3% per annum between 1790 and 
1822, while Irish spinning expanded by less than 3.5%. Irish cotton be- 
came concentrated in weaving, where British spinners and dealers put 
out yarn, and Irish entrepreneurs, in a classic adaptive response, took 
cheap British yarn and extended their exploitation of Irish weavers. The 
resulting Irish “cotton industry” was capable of periods of rapid expan- 
sion but was highly dependent on British machines and materials. It had 
few of the innovative characteristics that made British cotton a leading 
sector. Increasingly, core spinning became delinked from semiperipheral 
weaving and was concentrated in Britain. 
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The imported share of Irish yarn consumption rose rapidly, from less 
than 1% in 1782 to more than 30% in 1795. After 1795, it fluctuated 
between 2096 and 5096. The fluctuation of yarn imports added substantial 
instability to the Irish cotton trade. Irish capital's *failure" to innovate 
more widely in cotton spinning was a rational reaction to a market that 
was periodically glutted by imports. These dislocations became particu- 
larly problematic under free trade after the union. Irish weaving was 
also in a precarious position because its supply of yarn was unstable (fig. 
2). Because it did not innovate, it became vulnerable once technical 
changes and factory organization swept the British weaving sector in the 
1830s. Adaptive response may be successful for a time, but its effective- 
ness is temporally limited when faced with a continually high rate of 
innovation in competing sectors. 

How did the distinction between spinning and weaving arise? During 
the early cotton period, the capital needed to begin either spinning or 
weaving was quite small. Yet the organization of production into facto- 
ries was concentrated in spinning, culminating in the predominance of 
large spinning mills in the early 19th century (Edwards 1967, p. 9). A 
small spinner could produce with relatively little capital outlay, but the 
large mill, which combined power mules and multiple spindles with the 
advantages of buying large lots of cotton wool, massively increased 
throughput. Factory innovations turned spinning from being a bottleneck 
on weaving to being an inducer of rapid expansion in weaving. But 
weaving did not expand by increasing its labor productivity—through 
innovation—but by extending a system of middlemen who intermediated 
between the relatively concentrated spinners and multiple weavers 
spread out over large areas. 

Low wages gave Irish weavers a great advantage over the British. But 
Irish spinning could survive only if low wages compensated for technical 
disadvantages and higher material costs.’ Lower wages were maintained 
by continuing the Irish agrarian-based relations of production, which 
reduced the subsistence costs of farmer-spinners and farmer-weavers. 
But the persistance of this agrarian-based organization of production 
precluded the widescale introduction of factory-based spinning that was 
revolutionizing the English industry.”) Thus, Irish entrepreneurs used 


19 In 1770 spinning was a bottleneck: six-eight people were required to spin enough 
yarn for one weaver. By 1785 the productivity of spinning labor increased so much 
that weaving had to expand for the yarn to be sold (Ellison 1886, р. 48). 

20 Geary (1981, p. 41) estimates that coal was 2% of total costs in the Irish “cotton 
industry” while wages were 33%. Belfast spinning wages were abaut. 72% of Lanca- 
shire wages in 1833, and weavers’ wages were substantially lower. 

21 In addition, a higher proportion of Irish urban labor was female than in Lanca- 
Shire—a male to female ratio in Belfast of about 1:2 and in Lancashire of 1:1— while 
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relatively labor-intensive processes, including putting-out, to compete for 
a time with Lancashire spinners. As a result, Irish spinning eventually 
declined and weaving predominated. 

But weaving was clearly a semiperipheral industry. Weavers’ wages 
were extremely low;? their market was unstable and it was the first 
textile sector to feel the effects of a recession (Ellison 1886, pp. 78—79); 
weaving sheds required far less capital than spinning mills of correspond- 
ing dimensions, so there were few economies of scale or speed; and weav- 
ers were often tied to buyers, while the larger spinners moved back and 
forth between home markets and export (Ellison 1886, p. 79; Edwards 
1967, pp. 27, 50). 

Yet the spinning firms did not automatically achieve the diversified 
market access that was necessary to realize economies of scale. This had 
to be created. Throughout the world-system, English market access was 
established through its use of sea power to dominate international com- 
merce and to regulate its imperial trade laws and practices. Within Ire- 
land, the British state's desire to reassert direct political control after the 
1798 Irish rebellion corresponded to cotton capital’s demands for free 
access to the Irish market. Both interests were enhanced by the forced 
union of Ireland with Britain in 1801. Free trade (in Ireland as through- 
out the world-system) enabled spinners to dump their yarn abroad during 
difficult periods such as the wartime period after 1803, when "the export 
effort sometimes resembled a gigantic dumping operation; the outcome 
of desperate attempts by manufacturers to fight off idle capacity illustrat- 
ing their dependence on the foreign market for their successful expan- 
sion" (Edwards 1967, p. 74). English dumping was especially important 
in the finer yarns where yarn stocks tied up huge amounts of capital 
(Edwards 1967, pp. 128—30). 

As the English industry became more concentrated, smaller spinners 
became dependent on large spinners and dealers with market contacts to 
sell their yarn. In time, the smaller spinners became "controlled by their 
yarn dealers" (Edwards 1967, p. 34). They had limited capital, spun on 
a commission, and sent all of their yarn to a dealer who kept them 
supplied with cotton and made cash advances. Small spinners were at a 
disadvantage on foreign markets because of high transactions costs and 


women spinners earned less than one-third the wages of male spinners (Geary 1981, 
p. 44). 

? In 1811, Irish home weavers and their spouses reportedly worked from four in the 
morning to midnight six days a week for a net wage of about two shillings, sixpence 
(2s. 6d.; Monaghan 1942, p. 12). Most factory weavers made 9s.—15s. per week. In 
1832—33 Irish home weavers received 7s. per week while Manchester spinners made 
20s.—25s., mechanics 24s.—26s., machinemakers 26s.—30s., and iron founders 
28s.—30s. (Redford 1934, p. 80). 
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unfavorable credit terms, so that they were often forced to sell on the 
less profitable home market. 

Free trade extended this productive hierarchy to Ireland and the world- 
system beyond. The large English spinners increasingly subjugated Irish 
weaving through their dealers in Ireland, who regularly reduced their 
Irish prices to undercut local competition (Edwards 1967, p. 140). The 
pressure to sell yarn to Irish weavers increased during the 1790s with the 
size and throughput of English spinning mills. Eventually, the largest 
English spinners colluded to share out the Irish market at agreed mini- 
mum prices (Edwards 1967, p. 141).? 

When the United States imposed trade barriers against Britain in 1809, 
British manufacturers began dumping cloth as well as yarn in Ireland. 
Irish manufacturers could not respond by exporting their own cloth be- 
cause they lacked a solid export infrastructure—the by-product of more 
than a century of British domestic protection and restrictions on its colo- 
nies’ trade with countries other than England. Singular Irish attempts 
to export cloth to America ended in disaster, and Irish customs records 
show only a handful of small cotton textile shipments from Ireland to 
America after 1805. 

The Trish cotton industry finally collapsed after England removed its 
tariffs on yarn in 1816 and cloth in.1824. Between 1825 and 1835 Irish 
yarn output fell from 3.6 to 2.3 million pounds and cloth output fell from 
6.3 to 2.9 million pounds (Irish Railway Commissioners 1837). As English 
weaving was mechanized, the Manchester manufacturers began to export 
finished cloth to Ireland rather than putting-out there. English cloth ex- 
ports to Ireland averaged less than 80,000 yards before 1815, but reached 
850,000 yards in 1822. British cloth exports rose to 5 million yards in 
1825 and 14 million in 1835, while yarn exports fell from 3 million to 
500,000 pounds.?* 

Belfast spinners moved into spinning flax when they became unable 
to compete in cotton. Both the number of cotton spinning mills and 
imports of cotton wool into Belfast fell dramatically between the early 
1820s and 1835 (Dickson 1976, p. 110; Irish Customs 1823; irish Railway 
Commissioners 1837, p. 73). Dublin and Cork found no adaptive re- 


? Even around Belfast, where there were some modern mills, the finer yarns contin- 
ued to be imported from England. Ironically, the skilled Ulster weavers were espe- 
cially dependent on the British industry because Ulster's mills could not spin the fine 
yarns they needed to weave high-quality cloth (Geary 1981, p. 38). The dependent 
Ulster weavers were typically controlled by British spinners under the putting-out 
system. 

М The remaining yarn exports came mainly from Scottish spinners who were at- 
tempting to compete in an ever more difficult environment by their own adaptive 
response of putting-out in Ireland (Dickson 1976, p. 111). 
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sponse. The recession of 1825—26 caused the greatest run of company 
failures in Dublin history to that time. The Cork industry entirely col- 
lapsed, causing emigration “on a scale unique by pre-Famine standards” 
(Dickson 1976, p. 110). As Irish labor advantages decreased, Irish weav- 
ers failed to remain competitive even in coarser lines of cotton manu- 
facture. 

The overall nature, timing, and depth of the peripheralization of Irish 
textile manufactures between 1780 and 1835 is indicated by patterns of 
British penetration of Irish markets. Market penetration is not the core 
meaning of peripheralization, but opening up new markets is necessary 
to core innovations while it destabilizes peripheral economies. At the 
same time, core protection forecloses reverse penetration. Irish (like 
Asian) textiles were prohibited from competing in their most important 
export markets, England and the empire, while the English industry 
established its competitive advantage. England protected its imperial 
markets from Irish competition under the navigation acts while it estab- 
lished competitive advantages in export marketing and transport. Once 
Britain established competitive advantages in spinning by the 1790s and 
in weaving by the 1830s, it enforced free trade throughout the empire, 
quickly penetrating its markets and making them unstable environments 
for innovation. 

Table 1 shows British import penetration of the Irish market from 
1780—1822, along with the shares of yarn, cloth, and cotton manufactures 
in import penetration.?5 The table reveals an initial decrease in the levels 


25 Import penetration (IP), defined by the ratios of imports to apparent consumption, 
is given by 


Mc + My 


IP = Oc + Pe) - Xe’ 


where Mc is Irish imports of cloth (plain and colored calico, muslin, hosiery, and 
miscellaneous manufactures), Pc is domestic production of cloth, and Xc is Irish 
exports of cloth. In order to avoid double counting, domestic production does not 
include cloth made from British yarn, and is calculated as 


Pc = 0.89 X Mw, 


where Mw is imports of cotton wool. Import penetration is measured in physical terms 
by converting Irish and British products into physical units (pounds). English trade 
data for 1833 by value and weights (Baines 1835, p. 407) give the following multipliers 
(pounds per yard): plain calico = .2396; colored calico = .1429; muslin = .15; hosiery 
= 2.5 pounds per dozen. The values of these products per pound vary from 1s. 3d. 
per pound for plain calico to 3s. 5d. for muslin in 1833 prices. Weights of miscellaneous 
cotton manufactures are estimated by applying the official customs values for velvets, 
etc., mixed fabrics, and lace (which remained unchanged), weighted by each product's 
proportion of 1833 British exports (Baines 1835, pp. 351, 407). This assumes that the 
ratios of each product to total exports remained about the same over time, which may 
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of import penetration, associated with Irish protection in the 1780s, fol- 
lowed by rapid increases in the 1790s. Import penetration remained rela- 
tively stable in the range of 35%-—45%, with notable short-term drops in 
1807 and 1810 (during restrictive U.S. trade policies). There were two 
periods of rapid increase: 1790—1805 and 1815-35. 

The first phase of rapid import penetration was driven by English yarn 
exports, a result of the regional concentration of spinning in Lancashire 
and the peripheralization of Irish weaving. Following Irish success in 
reducing English cloth imports, the share of yarn in import penetration 
rose rapidly, from 196—396 in the early 1780s, to 45% in 1790, and more 
than 6796 in 1800. This helps explain the divergence of Irish growth rates 
in cotton, which was uncovered in the autocorrelation models (2) and (3) 
above. 

The second phase, after 1816, accompanied the end of Irish protection 
and the mechanization of British weaving. Import penetration increased 
from one-third in 1815 to more than 80% in 1835. Between 1825 and 
1835, there was a massive shift of British exports from yarn to cloth and 
clothing. While British yarn accounted for 7296 of import penetration 
in 1825, cloth accounted for more than 8095 by 1835. This remarkable 
change represents the consolidation of “cotton industry" as an integrated 
core activity, from transport through spinning, weaving, and finish- 
ing. 

Ireland's modest export trade in cotton cloth after 1816 did not reflect 
the industry's health. Cloth exports rose after 1816 because the British 
market was protected before then. But these exports were the end prod- 
uct of putting-out, by Manchester during the 1820s and later by Scottish 
manufacturers trying to compete with mechanized English weaving. In 
time, Belfast weavers produced cloth rather than yarn, for Glasgow 
rather than Manchester (Geary 1989, p. 27). This was a Scottish adaptive 
response to the concentration of the English industry. Glasgow was pe- 
ripheralized within the British industry, and Belfast subordinated to 
Glasgow until, finally, the subordinated Irish cotton cloth industry disap- 
peared altogether. 


distort the results. The distortion is limited by the price bounds of the major products 
(between 2s. 6d. for velvets, etc., and 1s. 3d. for mixed fabrics) and by the falling 
share of miscellaneous manufactures in total British cotton exports. If there is a bias, 
it is probably to overestimate the weights of miscellaneous manufactures in trade, 
because velvets and fustians made up a greater share of trade relative to mixed 
fabrics in 1833 than in earlier years. The bias is not very large, however, because 
mixed fabrics already were a small share of cotton manufacture and trade by the 
1790s. 
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BRITISH IMPORT PENETRATION OF IRISH COTTON MARKETS AND SHARES OF 
DIFFERENT COMMODITIES IN IMPORT PENETRATION, 1780—1835 











' Miscellaneous 
Import Total Yarn Calico Muslin Manufacturers’ 
Year Penetration Imports Share Share Share Share 
.2988 176,894 .0383 .0018 .0630 .8970 
.6914 221,898 .0132 .0021 .0365 .9482 
.3644 259,996 .0250 .0011 .0215 .9523 
.3539 231,345 .0144 .0013 .0110 .9732 
.2217 147,492 .0319 .0022 .0146 .9512 
.2608 255,242 .0857 .0074 .0230 .8839 
.2290 265,589 .1419 .0163 .0845 .7574 
.2036 272,961 .1528 .0209 .0619 .7643 
.1776 291,964 .2871 .0112 .0468 .6550 
.2052 306,721 .2519 .0171 .0702 .6608 
.2389 458,297 .4484 ‚0144 .0535 .4837 
.3537 558,275 .5344 .0223 .0248 .4185 
.2736 769,381 .4219 .0219 .0181 .5381 
.3109 338,658 .5130 .0178 .0178 .4515 
.2984 602,161 .5214 .0101 .0116 .4570 
.4210 954,225 .6155 .0040 .0065 .3739 
.4217 1,027,483 .6631 .0022 .0037 .3310 
.3549 364,756 .5228 .0027 .0066 .4679 
4347 929,197 .5467 .0014 .0110 .4408 
.5111 1,545,652 .6318 .0015 .0071 .3596 
.3746 942,621 .6761 .0019 .0060 .3159 
.4029 720,661 .5212 .0033 .0061 .4695 
.4739 1,650,039 .6702 .0012 .0045 .3240 
.4571 1,166,588 .6943 .0010 .0030 .3018 
.4632 1,561,536 .7357 .0007 .0024 .2612 
.5248 1,840,864 .7930 .0008 .0041 * .2021 
.4337 1,403,534 .7555 .0016 .0092 .2337 
.2185 915,111 .6233 .0016 .0136 .3615 
.4795 2,050,607 .7251 .0007 .0048 .2693 
.4335 1,613,373 .6910 .0053 .0143 .2893 
.2375 664,101 .4733 .0052 .0172 .5043 
.3773 1,353,505 .6578 .0038 ‚0111 .3273 
.4586 2,186,115 .7343 .0040 0101 .2515 
.4255 2,215,993 .7603 .0097 .0059 .2241 
.3566 1,311,257 .7252 .0045 .0099 .2604 
.3263 984,587 .6357 .0116 .0127 .3401 
.3455 811,384 .6698 .0046 .0490 .2766 
.3920 1,253,158 .6542 .0070 .0603 .2785 
.4007 1,952,599 .6636 .0226 .0487 .2652 
.4775 2,381,738 .7297 .0411 .0323 .1971 
.3802 1,600,824 ‚7471 .0292 ‚0367 .1869 
.4624 2,885,583 .8055 .0432 .0193 .1321 
.4256 2,296,327 .7835 .0424 .0255 .1486 
.8256 3,544,151 .2787 -— Ж d 








* Import penetration of all types of cloth (calico share, muslin share, miscellaneous manufacturers’ 
share) — .8355. Data for 1835 were not adequate to allow calculation of each type separately. 
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ACCESS TO THE RAW MATERIAL, LINKAGES, AND INNOVATION 


I have argued that so-called national systems of innovation are produced 
by controlling peripheral and semiperipheral regions of the world-system. 
The hierarchical division of labor, where innovative activities aggregate 
in the core while supportive but noninnovative ones aggregate in the 
semiperiphery, requires the peripheralization of potential industrial com- 
petitors in the semiperiphery so that the core can maintain its monopoly 
of innovation. This can be achieved partly through market controls that 
allow import penetration and periodic dumping that destabilizes the semi- 
peripheral environment for innovation while increasing the flexibility of 
the core producers. Two additional key strategies are important for the 
capture of innovation: preferential access to raw materials and the control 
of linked innovative industries. 

Access to key raw materials is necessary for industrial growth. Since 
raw cotton cannot be grown in Europe, its access was a potential con- 
straint on the growth of the industry, and most immediately on spinning. 
Unlike the inelastic supply of flax and wool, however, American cotton 
planters were able to increase their supply of cotton even faster than its 
rapidly expanding demand. England's advantageous access to this sup- 
ply, and Ireland's lack of access, was a crucial reason why England 
could capture and localize innovations while peripheralizing the Irish 
industry. Under the navigation acts, British colonies were required to 
channel their trade with each other through England. This restricted 
them from developing a transatlantic merchant marine and commercial 
infrastructure. Even after U.S. independence and the repeal of the navi- 
gation laws, England maintained important competitive advantages in 
direct access to raw materials. 

These advantages were increased by the efforts of the British Board 
of Trade to induce cotton cultivation in Asia, Africa, and America. From 
the 1780s, American planters reportedly got the idea that the British 
would do practically anything to secure a steady supply of cotton wool 
(Redford 1934, p. 217). After the saw gin made it economical to process 
upland cotton, the southern United States went, in a decade, from ex- 
porting no cotton to becoming Britain's major source of cotton by 1803 
(Baines 1835, p. 302). When British consumption overtook U.S. supply, 
the British Board of Trade generated extra supplies from India, Brazil, 
Egypt, and elsewhere (Ellison 1886, p. 87; Redford 1934, pp. 217—28). 

In the 1790s, as spinners increased their demands for consistent sup- 
plies of raw cotton and the importance of importers being close to spin- 
ners increased, cotton supplies became centralized in Liverpool (Edwards 
1967, pp. 107, 110). Innovations in the organization of cotton supply 
accompanied its concentration in Lancashire. In the earliest years, im- 
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porters supplied spinners through dealers, who bought their raw cotton and 
resold it to spinners by auction or private sale. Most cotton before 1800 was 
bought in small lots of one or two bags. But as spinners got bigger they 
bought in bigger lots and demanded price discounts (Edwards 1967, p. 
113). 

As the influence of the larger spinners increased after 1800, brokers 
replaced dealers. Dealers were important for small spinners because they 
extended credit, but the larger spinners could afford to buy large lots of 
cotton at a discount with shorter credits. Such a system, however, re- 
quired the improved organization of production and marketing that was 
possible only in large firms. Large spinners economized and increased 
their flexibility by keeping expensive cotton stocks in the hands of import- 
ers and brokers (an early example of just-in-time delivery) and by selling 
off their supplies to dependent smaller spinners (Edwards 1967, p. 104). 

Increasingly, brokers sold cotton by sending samples to spinners on 
approval (Edwards 1967, p. 103). This system considerably decreased 
the turnover time of cotton distribution; a decision was usually expected 
before the day was out. And it increased the supply advantages of the 
biggest spinners close to Liverpool because a broker could get samples 
to his favored customers early in the day and keep the cotton from com- 
petitors until a purchasing decision was made (Ellison 1886, p. 177). 
Time economies—days or even hours—were already important in the 
17905.26 

А consistently diverse supply of cotton was crucial for the competitive 
advantage of the larger Lancashire spinners. Their ability to spin a vari- 
ety of weights of yarn gave them market flexibility when coarse yarns 
were in oversupply. Bigger scale, better technology, and skilled machine 
operatives enabled them to switch production more easily to different 
weights of yarn. They maintained access to cotton of various lengths and 
qualities by employing several brokers (Edwards 1967, p. 121). By 1800, 
there was a hierarchy of supply of raw cotton by the buyer's size and 
proximity to Liverpool—the most consistent and cheapest supply in Lan- 
cashire, higher prices in Glasgow, and the highest prices and most uneven 
quality in Ireland and beyond (Edwards 1967, pp. 107, 110). Canal and 
rail transport systems in Lancashire further increased differences in sup- 
ply conditions. From the 1780s, Ireland became dependent on the British 
reexport trade, which was dominated by lower qualities of cotton, while 
English spinners retained the best cotton for their own use (Mann 1860, 
p. 88). 


26 Manchester manufacturers consistently complained about the possibility of foreign 
mails missing the Saturday coach from London, which would put them two days 
behind their London competitors in dealing with foreign inquiries (Redford 1934, p. 
189). 
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Not only did British supplies of raw cotton grow more rapidly, but 
they were more stable than supplies to Ireland. This point is borne out 
if we compare the variance of supplies to each country. Autocorrelation 
models, using the log of cotton imports as the dependent variable and time 
as the independent variable, yield the following results for 1782—1822: 


Britain: In(COTTON IMPORTS) = 16.197 + .066TIME 


(12.121) 
К? = .899, 
Ireland: In(COTTON IMPORTS) = 13.387 + .044 TIME = 
(6.575) 
R? = .740. 


The TIME coefficient indicates that the rate of growth of British cotton 
imports was higher than that of Ireland, while the t-statistic of the TIME 
coefficients shows that the supply of cotton wool in Ireland was less 
stable than in Britain. Irish supply became particularly unstable after 
1800. This increasing disadvantage in access to the key raw material for 
the spinning sector, which was a cumulative effect of English mercantilist 
policies that thrived under free trade, soured the Irish environment for 
innovation, regardless of considerable efforts to enhance it by the Irish 
state and its prospective industrial class. 

Like the raw material, the Irish cotton industry became dependent on 
England for its linked inputs. This further isolated weaving from the 
more innovative parts of the industry. The other major sectors that com- 
prised the cluster of innovations in early cotton—engineering and textile 
finishing—were also dominated by English core capital. Not only was 
the Irish industry less mechanized than the British, it relied on Britain for 
what machinery it had.? There was a particularly big traffic to Ireland 
in secondhand English steam engines and cotton machinery. Everyday 
supplies such as card brushes, rollers and spindles, full sets of mules, 
dressing machines, and mill gearing were also supplied from Manchester. 

Irish weavers, even in Ulster, worked in homes and small weaving 
sheds even after power looms had displaced hand looms in England 
(Green 1944; Mokyr 1983, рр. 176—77).”® The persistence of the hand 
loom was a rational response to the low price of Irish labor, which in- 
duced entrepreneurs to use a different factor mix than in England (Geary 


27 The ratio of steam to water horsepower was about 7.5:1 in Lancashire and 2:1 in 
Belfast (Geary 1989, p. 262). 

28 There were 2,000 power looms in Manchester by 1818 and 10,000 by 1823, but 
Irish weaving was done almost entirely by hand as late as 1831 (Monaghan 1942, p. 
10). 
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1989, p. 262). But while it was rational to use cheap labor, given Ire- 
land's exclusion from core innovations, the substitution of labor for ma- 
chines was a semiperipheral adaptive response that further constrained 
the region's long-term participation in capitalist industrialization. 

Like the control of trade, however, the control of machinery and con- 
centration of engineering in Lancashire was explicit British policy. Cot- 
ton merchants and manufacturers, including the otherwise vehement 
Manchester free traders, opposed machinery exports and the emigration 
of skilled machinists to forestall foreign competition. The British state 
complied with comprehensive and rigorously enforced legislation (Mus- 
son and Robinson 1969; Redford 1934, pp. 131, 133). While Ireland had 
freer access to British machinery after the union of 1801, it had become 
dependent on British engineering and even the most advanced Irish pro- 
ducers remained a step or two behind the English industrial core.^? 

Most new Irish capital in the early cotton industry was concentrated 
in finishing. Worsted yarn merchants and merchants experienced in im- 
porting and marketing English goods made large investments in Cork 
and Dublin (Dickson 1976, pp. 105—6). These merchants made the short 
backward link into finishing cotton cloth that they could sell in their 
existing markets. But they depended on nonintegrated supply by unstable 
regional weaving industries. When British putting-out replaced its dump- 
ing of yarn, and especially when weaving was transferred outright to 
England, the finishers were vulnerable. The collapse of Irish spinning 
and especially weaving precipitated the end of finishing, regardless of its 
efficiency of operation. 

]t is possible to conclude that Ireland's limited success in the cotton 
industry was enabled by its proximity to a supply of cotton wool and 
technology that would not have been available had Ireland not had access 
to English imports. On the other hand, Ireland became dependent on a 
market for cotton wool that was organized to supply first the largest 


29 Yt is worth distinguishing the present analysis from product life-cycle models (e.g., 
Vernon 1966). These models imply a rather unilinear development pattern as semi- 
peripheral countries adopt the technologies that are discarded by the core. The process 
I am describing in Ireland is not one in which the semiperipheral industry lagged 
behind the core but continued to move forward a couple of steps behind in the product 
cycle, thus achieving some form of “dependent development" or even limited *mod- 
ernization.” Rather, British imperial power peripheralized Irish cotton as it enabled 
the localization of innovations in the English core, ultimately leading to the destruction 
of an Irish industry which was previously growing apace with the English industry. 
Irish producers were moved out of the most profitable parts of cotton production for 
a time, until they were moved out of the.sector altogether and into semiperipheral 
and peripheral economic activities. This describes a process that is more akin to the 
development of underdevelopment or peripheralization than to dependent development 
or modernization. 
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English spinners, and only after that the smaller and more distant spin- 
ners. It became a consumer of secondhand English machinery rather 
than a producer and user of the latest technologies. Without guaranteed 
access to high-quality cotton, rational investors could hardly be expected 
to innovate by supplying the capital and technology that would allow 
Irish spinning to compete with its main British rivals. Erratic supply left 
spinning capacity underutilized and contributed to the failure of spinning 
mills, causing the regional sector as a whole to be more inefficient than 
better-supplied regions. 

Rather than a common source of supply creating equal conditions for 
England and Ireland, the fact that Irish spinners had to import their 
machinery and raw materials from Britain shows that they were depen- 
dent and helps explain their competitive disadvantages relative to the 
English core. If we substitute “depended on" for “had access to” in the 
following quote, which is meant to describe a fully integrated region of 
the British core, we see Belfast as a fully incorporated semiperipheral 
zone in the British-centered world-system: *Belfast producers had access 
to the channels of raw material supply and to the marketing techniques 
and markets being developed by British producers. They had access to 
the new technology and the skilled labour force to erect and maintain 
the machines embodying it. Finally they were well integrated into the 
developing British commercial and financial system. Events in Belfast 
were, then, influenced by events in Lancashire” (Geary 1989, р. 267). 
Ireland's unstable dependence on English channels of supply, however, 
was not simply a matter of geographical proximity. It was the result of 
the country's logical subordination to England through its incorporation 
in the world-system. This disabled Ireland, like other colonies and even 
noncolonies who were subject to British naval power, from establishing 
the commercial connections and naval capabilities that would enable 
access to raw materials from around the world. 

Taken together with the disruptive effects of British yarn penetration 
on the Irish market, which increased as regional and global trade rela- 
tions were liberalized, unstable cotton supply indicates Ireland’s semi- 
peripheral or dependent relationship with England. Ireland's semiperiph- 
eral incorporation, then, is a powerful explanation of why rational Irish 
cotton entrepreneurs— particularly in spinning—did not introduce inno- 
vations at nearly the same rate as British industrialists. 


CONCLUSIONS: AGAIN ON CORE, SEMIPERIPHERY, 
AND INNOVATION 


The British cotton industry is the classic case of a leading sector in 
which generalized economic growth is induced through innovations in a 
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cluster of linked activities. Linked innovations in engineering, transport, 
and distribution increased the level of throughput in mill-based cotton 
spinning, enabling economies of scale and speed. This version of the 
innovation story is a familiar explanation of why industry concentrated 
in certain core regions and not in others. It is the story of how a core 
nation achieves competitive advantage by introducing a national system 
of innovation that is better than those of other core nations. The actors 
are classes, entrepreneurs, developmental states, cultures, money, and 
markets of the core. 

But another story is absent from this literature—the subjugation of 
semiperipheral and peripheral regions to support innovation in the core. 
In Ireland, this meant peripheralizing an industrial competitor so that it 
profitably complemented the innovative core sector, and its expansion 
required the extension of existing technologies and forms of organization. 
Even Belfast's mills used technologies and organizations that had become 
routine in England and Scotland. Irish semiperipheral weaving sup- 
ported the intensification of English spinning by assuring the demand for 
yarn. 

The localized focus of concepts such as “national systems of innova- 
tion" or *national competitive advantage" implies that states or firms 
that attain competitive advantage "do something right" while others 
“fail” to innovate. This is highly misleading. There was no such thing 
as a “national” system of innovation in cotton—many of the institutions 
that were necessary for the capture of innovation and its loss elsewhere 
were global. 

The infrastructural support for innovation was global. The concentra- 
tion of advantageous supplies of raw cotton around Liverpool, which 
enabled large spinners to attain competitive advantage, required the cu- 
mulative effects of the navigation laws and other restrictive (often mili- 
tarily violent) efforts that increased British naval and commercial power 
while they weakened those of competitors. Increased and stable flows of 
materials of diverse quality were necessary for the larger mills to run 
efficiently and to respond flexibly to changing markets, and these flows 
required innovative global transport and communications networks that 
were controlled by the English core and policed by English sea power. 
Competing industrial centers that might divert cotton supplies were sup- 
pressed. 

The demand conditions necessary for innovation were global. The cap- 
ture of the local English market and the markets of empire required 
restrictions on production in regions such as Ireland and India until En- 
glish producers attained competitive advantages. Then, the enforcement 
of free trade throughout the world-system gave the English industry its 
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freedom to sell and even dump goods in other markets. This followed a 
global cycle of protection and liberalization, as the economic ascendant 
(England) moved from controlling its zones of influence to global hege- 
mony. The cycle was reproduced at the local level, first by direct controls 
over Irish productive and commercial activities and later by liberalizing 
trade so that English goods (now competitively advantageous) could 
freely enter. Liberalization in all of the English colonies was enforced by 
direct political mechanisms, although the specific mechanism in Ireland 
was its integration into a British free trade zone. In Latin America and 
elsewhere, Britain enforced its market entry by more indirect means. 

In conclusion, world-system analysis frees the theory of innovation 
from the restrictive assumption that innovation is national and, instead, 
relates core strategies to build zones of interest and global hegemony to 
their success at localizing innovations and suppressing them in competing 
regions (including semiperipheries). “National” systems of innovation 
have different results in the semiperiphery, where the “innovative” de- 
velopment of human and knowledge resources may simply result in emi- 
gration and brain drain; and the development of infrastructure may sim- 
ply enable core firms and regions to extract new materials and the 
products of semiperipheral labor more efficiently, while marketing their 
own products more cheaply. On the other hand, the theory of innovation 
adds clarity to world-system analysis insofar as it distinguishes core from 
semiperipheral industry. The strategies employed to capture innovation 
and maintain competitive advantage additionally help explain how the 
hierarchy is reproduced. 

But can lessons from the present case be generalized or is it simply 
interesting but special? The case distinguishes clearly between core and 
semiperiphery because both regions directly competed for a time in an 
ascending leading sector. In this respect it is special, but its peculiarities 
inform us about the strategies of core economies when semiperipheral 
competition becomes a threat. Japanese strategies to channel the South 
Korean electronics industry into subordinate and complementary activi- 
ties (buying innovative Japanese technologies and microchips for assem- 
bly into electronic products) may parallel Ireland's subordination in 
weaving and linen. There may also be parallels to the methods used by 


30 The parallels to European economic integration after the Second World War and, 
more recently in the late 1980s and 1990s, have gone largely unnoticed. Perhaps this 
is because most analyses of European integration focus almost entirely on the Euro- 
pean core (the equivalent of England and perhaps Scotland in the present analysis) 
and ignore the effects of integration on the European periphery (the equivalent of 
Ireland in the 18th and 19th centuries). 
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New England capital to localize the North American spinning sector in 
the 19th century, even though competing mills in South Carolina had 
lower wages, plentiful water power, and closer proximity to the raw 
material (see Wright 1979). 

Another peculiarity of the present case is Ireland’s spatial proximity 
to England, which allowed the latter to use direct integration to subjugate 
the Irish economy. The use of an act of political union to allow direct 
rule over a territory may sound more like world-empire than world- 
system,?! but I believe this is mistaken. True, Ireland was integrated . 
politically by the British state in 1801 as a means of asserting more 
effective control over the territory. But Britain employed direct controls 
throughout its empire before 1800 and liberalization and free trade after 
1800 to realize its competitive advantages. Ireland was no different in 
this respect. Union was simply a means of subduing the Irish parliament 
and social movements, which had attained a degree of autonomy in eco- 
nomic policy-making that was not present in other parts of the empire. 
Throughout the history of its industrial subjugation, Ireland was periph- 
eralized by the same means as other parts of the world-system— direct 
restrictions on commerce and industry and, once English competitive 
advantage was clearly established in the innovative sectors, the indirect 
mechanisms of free trade. 

Moreover, world-system analysts explicitly choose regions, rather than 
nation-states, as their primary unit of analysis. Under certain conditions 
internal colonialism may be nearly equivalent to global imperialism as a 
means of localizing innovation. Again, the cases of New England and 
South Carolina, as well as those of other peripheral regions of Britain, 
have close parallels to the British subjugation of Irish cotton. 

A more important result of Irish proximity may be that the ascendant 
settler class, many of whom retained their ties to and even domiciles in 
England, had unique opportunities as Irish entrepreneurs to compete in 
successive periods of core English expansion (cattle, wool, and cotton). 
In most peripheral or semiperipheral cases, competitive innovations oc- 
cur less frequently-—core regions must primarily defend against compet- 
ing core regions rather than semiperipheral ones. Yet the Irish case 
clearly reveals the necessity of localizing innovations and, because of the 
tenacity of Irish competition, it reveals a world-system process that is 
usually much simpler and shorter and, therefore, less observable. All 
peripheral regions are continually peripheralized and reincorporated into 
the capitalist world-system as the precise nature of their relations with 


3! World empire is "a type of world-system in which the territorial economic network 
is largely contained within a single state apparatus" (Chase-Dunn 1990, pp. 348— 
49). 
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core regions and the world-system changes across time. Irish “reperipher- 
alizations" were starker because they involved the destruction of Irish 
competitors in leading industrial sectors and their transformation into 
complementary semiperipheral activities such as linen. 

There may be no single specific core strategy for achieving competitive 
advantage and, in the process, excluding other regions or states from 
participating. Indeed, I would expect that competitive advantage is 
achieved “by any means necessary." Yet economic ascendants and even- 
tual hegemons characteristically achieve and maintain their positions 
through the capture of markets, raw materials, and labor resources. Inno- 
vations create competitive advantages for regional core economies on 
the basis of economies of labor, fixed capital, materials, marketing, and 
administration. In contrast, peripheral or semiperipheral activities ex- 
pand mainly by extending the use of labor and materials. The core- 
periphery division of labor in the early British and Irish cotton industries 
follows this pattern. England was not endowed with, but captured, its 
competitive advantages in access to materials and markets, skilled techni- 
cians, and experienced tradesmen and merchants. Ireland’s advantages 
lay in cheap labor and plentiful water power (both of which may have 
worked against the introduction of labor- and energy-saving innova- 
tions). With the establishment of a semi-independent parliament, Ireland 
had a developmental state that was willing to protect its infant industries 
and provide inducements to new investments, essentially by introducing 
a "national system of innovation." Many Irish parliamentarians were 
men of property who hoped to become rich through cotton. Yet En- 
gland's developmental state could not only protect its infant industries 
and their many linked suppliers and buyers, it could also provide a rela- 
tively stable global environment where these industries could obtain their 
raw materials and sell their product. The Irish developmentalist state 
could provide monetary incentives and local protection, while the British 
state provided the whole world-system. 
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Sheltered Labor Markets, Public Sector 
Employment, and Socioeconomic Returns 
to Education of Arabs in Israel! 
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Tel Aviv University 


This study expands the theoretical discussion of ethnic economies 
by focusing on public sector employment and the role the state 
plays in affecting the socioeconomic fortunes of ethnic minorities. 
The authors argue that under certain circumstances public sector 
employment helps ethnic minorities attain higher socioeconomic re- 
wards. The findings of the study indicate that Arab employees in 
Israel receive higher returns to education in the ethnic labor market, 
compared with the dominant market, and in the public sector 
rather than the private sector. The latter result also holds true when 
Arab workers are compared to Jews, revealing the benefits derived 
from the sheltered labor market. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Arab minority constitutes just over 1796 of the population of Israel 
and is subordinate to the Jewish majority in every facet of stratification. 
More specifically, Arabs attain fewer years of formal schooling and gener- 
ally receive lower-quality education (Shavit 1990), they hold less lucrative 
and less prestigious positions in the occupational structure (Lewin- 
Epstein and Semyonov 1986; Semyonov and Lewin-Epstein 1989), and 
their income and standard of living are considerably lower than those of 
Jews. Furthermore, Arabs are disadvantaged in comparison to Jews in 
the attainment of socioeconomic rewards. That is, their occupational 
status and earnings are considerably lower than those of Jewish workers 
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three AJS reviewers, but the authors take full responsibility for any shortcomings 
that still remain. Correspondence regarding this article should be addressed to Noah 
Lewin-Epstein, Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Tel Aviv University, 
Ramat Aviv, P.O. Box 39040, Tel Aviv 69978, Israel. 
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with the same social and demographic characteristics (Lewin-Epstein and 
Semyonov 19924; Semyonov and Cohen 1990). 

The purpose of this paper is to identify labor market structures that 
are relatively advantageous for the Arab population. Specifically, we 
examine the roles of highly segregated ethnic labor markets and of the 
public sector in providing job opportunities and higher returns to human 
capital resources for members of the minority population. By so doing 
we aim to contribute to an understanding of the impact of labor market 
structure on ethnically related socioeconomic inequality not only in Israel 
but in other multiethnic societies as well. 


BACKGROUND 


The Arab minority is residentially segregated from the Jewish majority. 
Approximately 85% of the Arab population reside in village communities 
and small towns. In fact, only seven of the 101 urban localities in Israel 
are administratively defined as mixed communities, while all other com- 
munities are either Jewish or Arab. This extreme residential segregation 
originated in the “pre-state” period. Jews who migrated to Palestine at 
the turn of the century chose to establish their own communities and to 
develop a separate economy. The contradictory interests of the two peo- 
ples fueled bitter conflicts that peaked in the war for Israel's indepen- 
dence. While Jewish-Arab relations in Israel have undergone many 
changes, the patterns of residential segregation have remained largely 
unaltered throughout the years. 

It is safe to say that most Jewish and Arab citizens of Israel endorse 
residential segregation for national and cultural reasons. In a 1985 popu- 
lation survey, 30% of the Arab public and 50% of the Jewish public 
expressed the opinion that Arabs and Jews should reside in separate 
neighborhoods, and an additional 30% of either group were undecided 
(Smooha 1992). Although segregation is in large part voluntary, the resi- 
dential patterns also reflect the dominant-subordinate relationship of 
Jews and Arabs. Arabs are interested in integration more than Jews are 
wiling to permit. In the few known cases where Arab families have 
tried to move into Jewish communities, they met with strong opposition 
(Rosenfeld 1988). 

The separation of Jews and Arabs is not only ecological but cultural 
as well. The population we here refer to as Arab is comprised of three 
major religious subgroups. Muslims constitute the largest group, account- 
ing for three-quarters of the Arab population of Israel. Approximately 
13% of the Arabs are Christian, and the Druze make up the remaining 
10% (other groups, such as the Cherkesse, are rarely identified separately 
due to their small numbers). Christians are more urban than either Mus- 
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lims or Druze. They have lower fertility, attain higher levels of education, 
and have higher labor force participation rates. 

Israeli Arab culture is deeply rooted in the broader Arab culture, and 
Arabic is considered the primary legitimate language. For Muslims and 
Christians, in particular, use of Arabic serves as an important expression 
of their national identity (Ben-Rafael 1994). Arab children are generally 
educated in Arabic-speaking schools where Hebrew is a compulsory sec- 
ond language. Arabic is the predominant vernacular in all Arab commu- 
nities, and Hebrew is used when interacting with Jews (with Jewish 
employers, with Jewish clientele, and when shopping in the predomi- 
nantly Jewish urban centers). Since most Jews do not speak Arabic, the 
Arabic language is not only a culture device but also serves as a barrier 
for Jewish economic activity in Arab communities (e.g., competition for 
jobs). 

Arab communities are generally distant from major urban centers. 
Approximately half the Arab population resides in the northern region 
of Israel, and some 10% are located in the south. Most Arab urban 
communities are in fact oversized villages, and they lack the infrastruc- 
ture needed to promote development. Consequently, the Arab economy is 
characterized by limited economic opportunities and an underdeveloped 
industrial base. Until recently the Arab economy was mostly a village 
economy catering to its own needs. Over the years, however, the agricul- 
ture sector shrank while manufacturing and commerce grew only margin- 
ally. Currently, the private sector in the Arab labor market is minute, 
and many of the private enterprises are small family-run sewing shops 
or construction material producers (Haidar 1990; Meyer-Brodnitz and 
Czamanski 1986). The scanty opportunities in Arab communities compel 
many workers to seek employment outside the Arab economy. Over 5096 
of the Arab workforce commute to work and find employment in Jewish 
communities (Lewin-Epstein and Semyonov 1992a; Semyonov 1988). 

In recent years public services have become the leading economic 
branch in the Arab economy, accounting for almost 4096 of all jobs in 
the Arab labor market. Indeed, local government and state agencies are 
currently the largest employers in the Arab sector. State agencies (in 
Arab communities) such as education, health, and welfare employ mostly 
Arabs and hence exert considerable control over job opportunities for the 
Arab population. Expansion of these opportunities is often politically 
motivated and is frequently responsive to the requests of the Arab elector- 
ate from its party representatives. Hence, when educated Arabs are faced 
with labor market hardship, expansion of the public sector in the Arab 
community also serves as a strategy of co-optation and control (Lustick 
1980). Local government has expanded with the growth of the Arab 
population and the rise in the demand for services. Moreover, jobs in 
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local government have sprouted in part as a result of pressure from below 
(family members of the politically connected, university graduates, etc.) 
for employment opportunities. 

Surprisingly, despite the limited opportunity structure of the Arab 
economy, research has revealed that Arab workers employed in Arab 
communities are occupationally advantaged relative to other workers 
(Semyonov 1988; Semyonov and Lewin-Epstein 1994). That is, Arabs 
employed in the segregated ethnic market are able to attain jobs of higher 
status and prestige than those employed in the dominant economy (i.e., 
the mainstream economy of Israel controlled by the Jewish majority), 
and they receive higher returns to their human capital resources (see also 
Shavit 1992). Evidently, the spatial and cultural segregation of Arabs, 
coupled with the particular structure of the ethnic economy, yields certain 
advantages, the nature of which we pursue in this article. 

Ethnic economies are embedded in the social, political, and economic 
context of each society. Hence, the case of the Arab minority in Israel 
provides us with a rare opportunity to contribute to the literature on 
ethnic economies from a comparative perspective and to extend the appli- 
cation of this abstraction to additional phenomena. In the analysis that 
follows we evaluate the pertinence of the different market mechanisms 
that operate in the ethnic economy to provide subordinate minorities 
with socioeconomic advantages. The specific study reported here will 
enable us to highlight the impact of the public sector in the sheltered 
economy on the distribution of socioeconomic outcomes and rewards. 
Before turning to the empirical examination, however, it is necessary to 
describe in detail the theoretical underpinnings of the perspectives 
brought to bear on the present case. 


PERSPECTIVES ON ETHNIC LABOR MARKETS 


Students of ethnic inequality have long viewed spatial segregation as a 
structural device through which minorities are denied access to economic 
opportunities and rewards. Subordinate ethnic populations are likely to 
reside in places with limited industrial base, scarcity of jobs, and periph- 
eral industries. Consequently, employment in the ethnic economy is gen- 
erally associated with lower earnings than employment outside the ethnic 
labor market. Indeed, a series of studies have repeatedly demonstrated 
a negative association between minority concentration and economic out- 
comes (e.g., Lewin-Epstein 1986; Lewin-Epstein and Semyonov 1992a; 
Nachmias 1979; Tienda and Lii 1987; Tienda and Wilson 1992). 

At the same time, however, spatial and social segregation can facilitate 
the development of a sheltered economy. One way in which segregation 
may provide benefits to a subordinate minority is through limiting compe- 
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tition from members of the superordinate group. For example, Aldrich 
et al. (1985) pointed out (with regard to ethnic retail trade in urban Great 
Britain) that residential concentration and cultural affinity of the ethnic 
minority are powerful determinants of protected ethnic markets. Since 
members of the dominant ethnic group are not likely to seek jobs in 
the minority ethnic market, competition is minimized. In the absence of 
competition, members of the minority population can enjoy job opportu- 
nities otherwise denied them (Semyonov 1988; Waldinger 1987). 

Not only is the ethnic minority in residentially concentrated areas shel- 
tered from competition with the superordinate group, but concomitantly 
the daily needs in the ethnic community generate job opportunities across 
the entire range of the occupational hierarchy. In Lieberson's words 
(1980, pp. 297—98), “As the group gets larger it is likely to develop 
certain internal strengths that will support some occupational activities 
even if outsiders are totally against their holding the position. Hence, if 
the black population base is large enough, there will be support for black 
doctors, black clergy and so on, even if they remain totally unacceptable 
to others. Likewise, there will develop certain entrepreneurial possibili- 
ties and other employment shifts will occur." In the ethnic labor market, 
members of the subordinate group fill not only low status, manual jobs 
but also managerial administrative and professional positions. According 
to this view, places with high minority concentration can provide workers 
with a measure of protection from discrimination and can serve as shel- 
tered labor markets. 

Research on ethnic segregation has traditionally utilized the general 
notion of competition with the dominant group (or absence thereof) to 
explicate the social position of minority members (Blalock 1967; Frazier 
1957; Lieberson 1980). Recent work on ethnic minorities in North 
America, however, has drawn attention to entrepreneurship and eco- 
nomic organization of the ethnic communities as a particular mechanism 
by which ethnic groups can mitigate socioeconomic disadvantage (e.g., 
Light and Bonacich 1988; Model 1992; Portes and Bach 1985; Wilson 
and Martin 1982). In this body of literature the achievements of ethnic 
minorities are examined within the context of “ethnic economies.” 
These ethnic economies are often referred to as “ethnic enclaves,” and 
they occupy a unique and somewhat autonomous position within the 
larger economy. Ethnic enclaves have variously been defined in terms of 
place of residence (Sanders and Nee 1987), place of employment (Portes 
and Jensen 1987), or in terms of industrial concentration (Zhou and Lo- 
gan 1989). However, the key conceptual factor in the literature on ethnic 
enclaves appears to be ethnic entrepreneurship (Light and Bonacich 
1988): that is, ethnic minorities’ ability to create their own economic 
subsystem based primarily on small businesses owned by ethnic entrepre- 
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neurs who employ coethnic workers. Under these circumstances, ethnic 
sentiments and solidarity ensure that the antiminority discrimination ex- 
perienced by ethnic workers elsewhere in the economy will be absent 
from this setting. 

: The emphasis on the private sector and the importance given to entre- 
preneurial activity in the sociological literature on North America are 
not surprising in view of the predominance of the free-market economy 
in the United States. In the case of the Arab minority in Israel, however, 
the public sector seems to play an important role in mediating the rela- 
tionship between ethnic group membership and socioeconomic outcomes. 
Hence, the case of the Arab minority in Israel provides us with an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate the ways in which the public sector, embedded in the 
ethnic economy, affects socioeconomic rewards of the minority popula- 
tion. This issue is especially interesting in light of the importance a sepa- 
rate body of literature attributes to the public sector, and government 
employment in particular, as a mobility channel for minority populations 
(Eisinger 1986; Jones 1993; Maume 1985; Moss 1988; Wilson 1978). 


THE PUBLIC SECTOR AND ETHNIC MINORITY EMPLOYMENT 


Two features of the public sector are central to understanding its role as a 
preferred locus of employment for ethnic minorities in liberal democratic 
societies. The first quality derives from the bureaucratic nature of govern- 
mental organization (see Viteretti 1979; Eisinger 1986) and its greater 
commitment to universalistic criteria of recruitment and promotion (see 
Blank 1985; Maume 1985; Zwerling and Silver 1992). Wilson (1978) has 
pointed out that the expansion of the government sector in the United 
States has meant that a greater percentage of high-paying jobs became 
available to the black middle class (see also Boyd 1991). Indeed, the 
public sector was found to be more open and to generally operate ac- 
cording to principles of equality. Blank (1985), for example, has pointed 
out that the state appears to be more effective in enforcing universalistic 
guidelines concerning the employment of disadvantaged groups (e.g., 
ethnic minorities and women) and in adopting affirmative action policies 
in the public rather than the private sector. Hence, minority employees 
are more likely to be attracted to the public sector and are more likely 
to be found in federal, state, and local government.? 

? We propose here that whether or not discrimination against ethnic minorities exists 
in the public sector has to do primarily with political and social agendas (e.g., affirma- 
tive action in the United States). Precisely because government agencies do not seek 
to maximize profits, they can pursue a policy of equal pay to ethnic minorities and 
can offer them compensation in excess of the minimum necessary to attract them in 


terms of the competitive market wage (e.g., Abowd and Killingsworth 1985; Asher 
and Popkin 1984). 
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In recent years closer attention has been given to the role of govern- 
ment in labor market performance and specifically to the centrality of 
state policies in accounting for international differences in service-sector 
employment (Esping-Andersen 1990; Rein and Rainwater 1987). The 
public sector offers labor contracts and pays wages like any other em- 
ployer, but lack of a profit motive “and the sheer inoperability of the 
conventional productivity-logic mean that orthodox economic models of 
the labor market hardly apply” (Esping-Andersen 1990, p. 157). Conse- 
quently, the state may foster public sector expansion in order to achieve 
political goals. Hence, the second feature of interest here concerns the 
political leverage that often characterizes the public sector (Dye and 
Renick 1981; Bobo and Gilliam 1990). To the extent that the public 
sector is controlled by political actors, constituents may affect allocation 
decisions by applying pressure on elected officials. 

Political allocation may help explain why the federal government can 

make better job offers and have higher minority employment relative to 
other employers. Indeed, this may be a deliberate policy to accommodate 
the minority community in regions where the minority political clout is 
greater (e.g., Abowd and Killingsworth 1985, p. 81). In the context of 
segregated communities, the ethnic minority has considerable control 
over local government and the jobs it provides. In the context of the 
United States, for example, Eisinger (1986, p. 170) has pointed out that 
“it is possible that the local civil service, with its more abundant jobs, 
swifter rate of job growth, and greater sensitivity to local political condi- 
tions than the federal system, has functioned as a true mobility chan- 
nel.” : 
Eisinger's (1986) findings indicated that blacks employed in the public 
sector achieved, on average, higher occupational status than their siblings 
employed in the private sector. Similarly, Asher and Popkin (1984) found 
that the U.S. Postal Service (unlike the private sector) paid nonwhites 
and women wages similar to those paid to white men with comparable 
qualifications. They attributed the Postal Service wage "premium" to 
its nondiscriminatory wage policy. Maume (1985) has further suggested 
that when local government makes up a substantial portion of the local 
economy, employment of minorities is likely to increase due to affirmative 
action policies. 

In Israel the government has long practiced what Kretzmer (1990) 
termed "institutional discrimination" against Arabs, manifest in budget- 
ary decisions and resource allocation, at the group level. With respect to 
employment, the government has not established an affirmative action 
policy. Vet, it is illegal in Israel to discriminate against workers on ac- 
count of age, sex, religion, or ethnicity. Due to the sensitivity of govern- 
ment to domestic politics, and the greater scrutiny of its actions, the 
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public sector is more likely than the private sector to adhere to formal 
equality in treating Arab employees. More importantly, the considerable 
segregation of Jews and Arabs and the localization of many public ser- 
vices, such as education and welfare, have provided the Arab population 
substantial leverage in demanding public sector jobs. 

The above conceptualization of the public sector in the context of an 
ethnic economy draws out some similarities to the theoretical construct 
of "ethnic hegemony" proposed by Jiobu (1988), although his concept 
was developed with a view to ethnic entrepreneurship. The idea of he- 
gemony places substantial emphasis on ethnic control. It refers to eco- 
nomic activity controlled by an ethnic minority, where the market has a 
disproportionately large number of ethnic employers (particularly small 
entrepreneurs) and employees and where internal labor markets emerge. 
Jiobu places strong emphasis on the ability of the group to interface with 
the majority and to concentrate on producing goods or services that are 
in high demand in the majority population. Under these conditions the 
minority can succeed economically even in the face of adverse attitudes. 
In the ethnic hegemonic market, it is argued, ethnic employees receive 
higher returns than in the dominant economy. 

We propose that under certain circumstances the above notion may be 
applied to the public sector as well. When ethnic minorities are segre- 
gated and the public sector reaches a large enough size, the ethnic com- 
munity may gain hegemony over portions of the public sector, and this 
in turn provides individuals access to opportunities otherwise unavailable 
to them. Indeed, the presence of a large public sector in communities 
where ethnic minorities make up a large proportion of the population 
generally provides minority members with better access to opportunities 
(Maume 1985). 


HYPOTHESES 


The analytical models utilized in this study derive from the status attain- 
ment and the human capital framework (Blau and Duncan 1967; Becker 
1975; Mincer 1974). In view of the emphasis this paradigm places on 
education (a central indicator of human capital) and the significance of 
differential labor market regimes for the outcomes of ethnic minorities, 
we focus in the present study primarily on status and earning returns to 
education. Following the logic embodied in the perspectives outlined in 
the previous section, it is possible to derive explicit, although not neces- 
sarily contradictory, hypotheses regarding the socioeconomic returns to 
education in different market situations. 

According to the sheltered labor market perspective, we expect that 
socioeconomic returns for Arab workers would be higher in the ethnic 
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economy than in the dominant economy. This result should hold for both 
the public and the private sectors.? in the absence of competition, work- 
ers employed in the ethnic economy will command higher returns to 
human capital resources (e.g., education). According to the perspective 
that regards the public sector as a mobility channel for members of the 
subordinate minority, we would expect returns to human capital re- 
sources to be higher in the public sector, both in the ethnic and the 
dominant economy. 

The two hypotheses outlined above seem to emphasize different market 
mechanisms that determine socioeconomic rewards of the minority popu- 
lation. The two hypotheses, however, should not be viewed as mutually 
exclusive. Following the theoretical reasoning discussed earlier, it is rea- 
sonable to expect that sector of employment will interact with type of 
labor market to produce divergent patterns of socioeconomic attainment. 
In fact, proponents of the ethnic enclave approach argue that advantages 
for workers in the ethnic economy derive primarily from both cultural 
affinity binding entrepreneurs and their coethnic workers and from the 
economic linkages between firms in the ethnic labor market. According 
to this logic, we expect Arabs employed in the private sector in the ethnic 
economy to receive relatively higher returns than other workers. 

On the basis of the arguments concerning the public sector, we hypoth- 
esize that employment in the public sector in the ethnic labor market will 
be most advantageous to minority workers. The high level of concentra- 
tion of the ethnic minority in certain communities provides them some 
measure of control over the political and bureaucratic apparatus. This 
control, in turn, leads to better access to employment opportunities in 
the public sector, in general, and to positions of high status, in particular. 
Following this logic, in the absence of strong affirmative action policies, 
on the one hand, and the political allocation of public resources, on the 
other hand, the public sector in Arab communities may serve as a pri- 
mary mechanism for rewarding members of the subordinate group. Con- 
sequently, we expect that returns to human capital resources will be 


3 We propose that the advantage holds for the private sector as well as the public 
sector, even though, as one reviewer noted, ethnic economies are typically made up 
of economic undertakings in peripheral industries (Waldinger, Aldrich, and Ward 
1990). It is possible, hypothetically, that the minority workforce employed in the 
dominant economy would concentrate in. core industries, in which case the industrial 
composition of minority workers in and out of the ethnic economy would result in 
socioeconomic advantages for those employed outside the ethnic economy. We believe, 
however, that ethnic minorities are generally overrepresented in peripheral industries 
not only in ethnic economies but in the dominant economy as well. In the case of 
Arabs in Israel we found that approximately equal proportions (65%) of those who 
worked in the private sector in and out of the ethnic economy were employed in 
peripheral industries. 
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higher in the public sector within the ethnic economy than in other set- 
tings. 


DATA AND VARIABLES 


Data for this study were obtained from the public use sample of the 1983 
Israeli population census (Central Bureau of Statistics 1983).* Analyses 
are limited to the Arab population between 25 and 64 years old who 
resided in communities with more than 5,000 residents.* Individuals se- 
lected for the extensive interview provided detailed information on edu- 
cation, employment status, place of employment, occupation, and earn- 
ings. This information forms the basis for the variables included in our 
study. 

Two dependent variables are examined in the analyses carried out 
in the paper—occupational status and earnings. Occupational status is 
measured by the socioeconomic index for occupations in Israel (Tyree 
1981), and scores are given at the three-digit classification level. The scale 
ranges from 0 (low status) to 100 (high status). Earnings are measured as 
the natural logarithm of the gross monthly earnings from employment 
(measured in Israeli shekels). 

The predictive variables included in the analyses are those traditionally 
utilized in status attainment and earning equations. They include educa- 
tion, age, potential labor market experience, hours of work, knowledge 
of Hebrew, and religious affiliation. Education is the number of years of 
formal schooling. Age is measured in years at the last birthday. For lack 
of more specific information, we defined potential experience as [age — 
(education + 6)]; it replaces age in the earnings equations. We added 
the square of potential experience to the equations to tap the nonlinear 
relationship between experience and earnings. Hours of work is the usual 
number of hours worked per week. Knowledge of Hebrew is a dichoto- 
mous variable with the value of “1” for speaking knowledge and “0” 
otherwise. As noted earlier, Arabic is the spoken language in Arab com- 
munities, while Hebrew is generally required when interacting in the 
dominant (mainstream) economy. Hence, knowledge of Hebrew probably 
exerts a differential effect on the compensation Arab employees receive 
in the two market segments (for a discussion of language skills and labor 


4 The public use sample is based on a 20% random sample of all households enumer- 
ated in the census. All persons over 15 years old in the selected households were 
required to supply detailed social and demographic information in addition to the 
standard census form. 

5 At the time of data collection slightly over 70% of the Arab population of Israel 
resided in these communities (Central Bureau of Statistics 1984, table П/10). 
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market outcomes see Evans [1987]. Religion is a dichotomous variable 
for which Christian Arabs receive the value “1,” and all others (mostly 
Muslims) receive the value “0.” The purpose of including this variable 
is to control for unobserved cultural and social differences that may co- 
vary with some of the other predictive variables. 

We defined the ethnic labor market on the basis of location; it includes 
the 34 urban Arab communities (those with a population of 5,000 or 
more). We classified Arabs employed in the 60 urban all-Jewish commu- 
nities and in the seven mixed-population communities (which include 
some of the largest cities in Israel, such as Jerusalem and Tel Aviv) as 
part of the dominant labor market.Ó Arab workers who reside in Arab 
communities and whose place of employment was not specified we con- 
sidered to be part of the ethnic labor market.’ We defined the public 
sectov as public services and operationalized it on the basis of the indus- 
trial classification. It includes all public and community services, such 
as local government, education, welfare, and health services. Persons 
employed in all other industries were included in the private sector. 


FINDINGS 
Descriptive Overview 


Before we examine the particular hypotheses advanced in the previous 
section, a brief review of the major attributes of Arabs employed in the 
various labor markets is in order. The figures in table 1 reveal that just 
under half of the Arab workers in our sample (48% of the men and 49% 
of the women).are employed outside Arab communities in what we refer 
to as the dominant labor market. The locus of the labor market (whether 
in ethnic communities or the dominant economy) clearly interacts with 
sector type so that for men and women alike the public sector provides 
a larger proportion of jobs within the ethnic labor market than outside 
it. In the ethnic labor market, 2896 of men and 7496 of women are 
employed in public sector jobs. Outside the ethnic labor market public 
sector jobs account for 24% of employed Arab men and 51% of employed 
Arab women. 


6 Tt is important to note the ethnic overlap between communities and business owner- 
ship. According to Meyer-Brodnitz and Czamanski (1986), approximately 8496 of 
manufacturing workshops and factories in Arab communities were locally owned, as 
were practically all retail and service businesses. Arab-owned establishments made 
up a neglizible fraction of the dominant economy. 

? The overwhelming majority of Arab workers who reside in Arab communities and 
whose place of employment was not known were in the transportation and construc- 
tion industries, where, indeed, it is difficult to specify a single place of employment. 
Hence, we assume their base location to be their community of residence and consider 
these workers as part of the ethnic labor market. 
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A comparison of the attributes of employees in the various market 
segments reveals considerable variations among the subpopulations. The 
most noticeable difference is between those employed in the public sector 
in the ethnic market and all other workers. Members of the former 
group— whether men or women—attained the highest levels of school- 
ing, enjoy the highest levels of earnings, and hold the highest status jobs. 
Concomitantly, workers in the public sector work fewer hours per week 
than workers in other segments of the economy. By contrast, workers in 
the private sector, especially in the Arab market, have low levels of 
education and receive modest socioeconomic rewards. The low levels of 
earnings in the private sector are even more apparent when the number 
of hours worked per week is taken into consideration. 

Although the comparison between economic sectors reveals similar pat- 
terns for men and women, the figures in table 1 also present some interest- 
ing gender differences. Not surprisingly, women work fewer hours per 
week than men in every segment of the labor market, and the gender 
difference is most pronounced in the public sector. Women in the labor 
force are also more educated than men (as a result of the selective nature 
of female labor force participation), and their occupational status is gen- 
erally higher, especially in the public sector. Nonetheless, the earnings 
of women are substantially lower than the earnings of men in every 
segment of the economy. 

Figures in table 1 disclose a higher proportion of Christian workers in 
the dominant labor market. This reflects the fact that Christian Arabs 
are more likely than Muslims to reside in some of the largest communities 
of Israel (such as Tel Aviv—Jaffa and Haifa), which are mixed communi- 
ties and are classified as part of the dominant labor market. The propor- 
tion of Christians is especially high among women, since labor market 
participation of Christian women is substantially higher than that of 
Muslim women (Lewin-Epstein and Semyonov 19925). 


Returns to Education 


Occupational status. —1n order to examine the hypotheses concerning 
the effect of the sheltered market and the public sector on occupational 
attainment, we estimate three multivariate covariance models. Coeffi- 
cient estimates for the models are presented in table 2 and are listed 
separately for Arab men and Arab women. In model 1 we test the hypoth- 
esis that the ethnic labor market shelters the minority and ensures higher 
returns to education. Thus, the model includes the type of labor market 
and three interaction terms, along with personal attributes (ї.е., educa- 
tion, age, and religion). Two of the interaction terms capture the use of 
Hebrew inside and outside the ethnic labor market (the comparison group 
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is no use of Hebrew). The third term, the interaction of education and 
labor market, estimates the extent to which returns to education differ 
in the ethnic labor market and outside it. Model 2 tests the hypothesis 
that the public sector provides the ethnic minority with socioeconomic 
advantages and with higher returns to education. In this model, sector 
of employment (whether public or private) and the interaction between 
education and sector are added to the individual attributes. Finally, in 
model 3 we compute a covariance model in which the public sector and 
ethnic labor market are replaced by a set of dummy variables that classify 
the four combinations of market and sector type. The comparison group 
is the public sector in the ethnic labor market, and the dummy variable 
representing this segment is excluded from the model. Interactions of the 
dummy variables with education are also added to the model. Model 3 
tests the hypothesis that status returns are higher in particular labor 
market segments (e.g., the private sector in the ethnic labor market). 

The results from models 1 and 2 lend support to the hypotheses that 
returns to education are higher in the ethnic labor market and in the 
public sector. The figures indicate that both the ethnic labor market and 
the public sector have significant effects on occupational status, al- 
though they differ somewhat for men and women. Occupational status 
returns to education are substantially higher in the ethnic labor market 
than outside it (only for men) and in the public sector than in the private 
sector (for both men and women). However, the impact of sector (public 
vs. private) on returns to education is substantially higher than that of 
type of labor market (ethnic labor market vs. dominant labor market). 
This difference is evident from the coefficients for the respective interac- 
tion terms (b = 2.37 vs. b = 0.55 for men and b = 2.17 vs. b = 
0.30 for women). These differences are also manifest in the coefficient of 
determination (R?) for the two models. 

Although the data from models 1 and 2 are quite revealing, they do 
not inform us whether specific combinations of type of labor market and 
sector of employment produce different returns to education. Thus, in 
model 3 we test whether returns to education are higher in the private 
sector within the ethnic labor market than in other sectors and whether 
employment in the public sector is more advantageous within the ethnic 
market than outside it. In line with the research question raised in this 
paper our primary focus in model 3 is on returns to education in the 
various segments of the labor market. Since the excluded labor market 
segment is the public sector in the ethnic labor market, the coefficient 
for education in model 3 indicates the occupational status returns to every 
year of schooling for persons in this segment (i.e., when the dummy 
variables = 0). Arab men in the public sector of the ethnic labor market 
receive 3.75 status points for each year of schooling, and Arab women 
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in the same market segment receive 3.82 points for every additional year 
of schooling. These status returns are higher than in any other segment 
of the market, as is evident from the negative sign of all interactions 
between education and market segments. | 

The figures in model 3 also indicate that status returns to education 
are lowest in the private sector of the ethnic labor market (the largest neg- 
ative coefficients), followed by the private sector in the dominant labor 
market. An interaction effect, then, is apparent, whereby occupational 
status returns to education are higher in the public sector than in the pri- 
vate sector, and sector of the economy interacts with the type of labor mar- 
ket (ethnic vs. dominant) to produce divergent levels of returns to education. 
For men, status returns to education are highest in the public sector in 
the ethnic labor market.? For women the important distinction is between 
the public and private sectors, and there appears to be no significant diff- 
erence in status returns to education derived from employment in the 
ethnic or the dominant labor markets (when controlling for public sector). 

The findings reported thus far lend support to our theoretical expecta- 
tions. Nevertheless, it is not clear to what extent higher returns to educa- 
tion in the public sector are due to its more egalitarian policies or are 
due, alternatively, to its particular occupational composition. According 
to the latter explanation, the observed findings may have been produced 
by the bimodal occupational distribution of Arabs in the public sector. 
The public sector is composed of health professionals, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators at the top, nonmanual unskilled workers at the bottom, and 
relatively few occupations in the middle. Consequently, the public sector 
can accommodate either highly educated workers or those with little 
schooling. Hence, according to this argument, education serves as a 
strong statistical discriminator between the two groups. By way of con- 
trast, the occupational distribution of Arabs employed in the private 
sector is concentrated at the middle and bottom of the status scale. Thus, 
Arabs who are employed in the private sector, whether educated or not, 
face a limited opportunity structure, and their education can make little 
difference for their occupational status.? 

In order to test this possibility we reestimated the covariance models 
predicting occupational status for a subsample of the population who 
had occupational status scores below 70. This procedure in effect elimi- 
nated the high status occupations and provided a test of differential status 


5 The coefficient estimates for returns to education derived in the various labor market 
segments are significantly different from one another except for returns in the private 
sector within and outside the ethnic labor market. In these two segments returns to 
education appear to be similar. 


? We thank an anonymous reviewer for pointing out this possibility. 
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returns to education in the public and private sectors for the intermediate 
and.lower status occupations. This analysis revealed a general decline in 
the magnitude of the effect of education, as might be expected, but dis- 
played the same pattern of differential returns to education. We can 
conclude, therefore, that neither the shape of the occupational distribu- 
tion nor the type of occupations generated the higher status returns to 
education in the public sector. 

Earnings.—In table 3 we present four covariance models that estimate 
the earning returns to education for men and women. The models are 
designed according to the same logic discussed with regard to occupa- 
tional status. Model 1 tests that hypothesis of differential earning returns 
in and outside the ethnic labor market. It incorporates variables tradi- 
tionally used in earnings equations—education, potential labor market 
experience, and hours of work—and whether one is Christian or non- 
Christian. In addition, the model includes a dichotomous variable for 
type of labor market (ethnic vs. dominant) and interaction terms for labor 
market type with use of Hebrew and with education. In model 2 we 
replace labor market type with economic sector of employment to test 
the hypothesis of differential earnings returns in the public and private 
sectors. In model 3 we include a set of dummy variables to capture the 
four combinations of labor market type by sector and their interactions 
with education. Model 4 adds occupational status to the earnings equa- 
tion to evaluate the role of job allocation. 

Results of the analyses for all models reveal that earnings tend to 
rise with education, hours of work, and experience (experience has a 
curvilinear effect). Christian men earn significantly more than non- 
Christian men, but we find no significant differences among women." 


? Among men, the coefficient estimates for the effect of education (representing re- 
turns in the public sector of the ethnic labor market) in the restricted sample was 
b = 2.00, and the coefficients for the interaction terms were b = —0.17 for the public 
sector in the dominant labor market, b = — 1.21 for the private sector in the ethnic 
labor market, and b = — 1.18 for the private sector in the dominant labor market. 
Except for the private sector in and out of the ethnic labor market, the above- 
mentioned coefficients differ significantly from one another. For women the coefficient 
estimate for education was b = 2.87, and the coefficients for the interaction terms 
were b — —0.15, for the public sector in the dominant labor market, b — — 1.89 for 
the private sector in the ethnic labor market, and b = — 1.49 for the private sector 
in the dominant labor market. Only differences between the public sector and the 
private sector are statistically significant. 

u We can only speculate at this point that the higher socioeconomic rewards that 
Christian men attain may be attributed to their concentration in large urban communi- 
ties. They also tend to espouse less traditional orientations, enhancing their ability to 
successfully participate in modern economics (Al-Haj 1987). With regard to women, 
the negative effect of being Christian on occupational status may be due to the higher 
participation rates of Christian Arab women. Increased participation rates are associ- 
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The coefficients for Hebrew are also of substantive interest and clearly 
conform to our expectation. Among Arab men, knowledge of Hebrew 
increases earnings, but the effect is dissimilar in the ethnic and the domi- 
nant labor markets. Knowledge of Hebrew adds 27%—28% to the average 
earnings in the dominant labor market and only 12%-13% to earnings 
in the ethnic labor market. For women, knowledge of Hebrew has no 
statistically significant effect on earnings in the ethnic labor market but 
adds between 18% and 22% (depending on the model evaluated) to the 
earnings of women employed in the dominant labor market. 

Since the focus of this paper is on socioeconomic returns to education, 
we turn now to evaluate the coefficients of education in the various 
models. According to the results in models 1 and 2, men employed in the 
ethnic labor market gain 1% more for every year of schooling than men 
employed outside the ethnic labor market. For men employed in the 
public sector earnings are 2% higher for every year of schooling than for 
men in the private sector. Women employed in the ethnic labor market 
earn 296 more for every year of schooling and accrue a similar benefit 
when working in the public rather than the private sector. Indeed, the 
data support the hypotheses that returns to education are higher both in 
the ethnic labor market and in the public sector. 

Model 3 gives additional insight into the ways in which education 
determines earnings in the different segments of the labor market. Recall- 
ing that the coefficients for the variable “education” represent earnings 
returns for those in the public sector of the ethnic labor market (the 
excluded group), we found that every year of education adds 776 to 
earnings for men and 896 for women. Earnings returns are substantially 
lower in other segments of the labor market, as can be discerned from the 
negative coefficients for the interactions of education and labor market 
segments. For men, all coefficients are significantly different from one 
another. The lowest returns are in the private sector of the ethnic labor 
market, followed by the private sector of the dominant labor market, 
and returns to education are highest in the public sector of the ethnic 
labor market.!? In the case of women, earnings in the public sector are 


ated with lower selectivity and with an overflow into lower-status jobs (Lewin-Epstein 
and Semyonov 1992b). The insignificant effect of religion on earnings is consistent 
with a large body of research that repeatedly demonstrates the lack of race and 
ethnicity effects on women's earnings. 

12 One may argue that returns to education could be higher in the public sector even 
if sector of the labor market per se had no effect on level of returns. This would be 
the case if the functional form of returns to education were nonlinear, given the fact 
that the mean level of education is higher in the public sector than in the private 
sector. Our analysis, however, does not support such an explanation. First, the mean 
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the same regardless of the type of labor market (ethnic vs. dominant), 
and the same is true for the private sector. Differences in returns, then, 
are associated with public and private sector employment, with the for- 
mer providing a "premium" of 395 for every year of schooling. 


The Role of Job Allocation 


The findings reported in the previous section (models 1—3) revealed earn- 
ings advantages in the ethnic labor market and in the public sector. In 
order to examine the extent to which earnings gains are mediated through 
job allocation, we reestimated the covariance models for earnings with 
occupational status added to the equations (model 4 in table 3). The 
results of this analysis shed light on the social processes underlying the 
patterns observed earlier. When occupational status is included in the 
earnings models, we find that the net earnings returns to education de- 
cline substantially. For example, for men in the public sector of the ethnic 
labor market the total added earnings for every year of schooling are 796 
(model 3), while the net addition of every year of schooling, after control- 
ling for occupational status, is 396 (model 4). For women the figures are 
896 and 496, respectively. 

'Examining the interaction terms in model 4, we find that for men 
earnings returns in the public sector of the ethnic labor market remain 
higher than in all other segments and that the differences are statistically 
significant with one exception (the private sector in the dominant labor 
market). Among employed women ali differences in earnings returns dis- 
appear once we control for occupational status. Hence, for women most 
of the effect of education on earnings is mediated through occupational 
sorting. 


Evaluating the Extent of Labor Market Sheltering— Comparing Arabs 
to Jews 


Throughout the analysis we consistently find that the public sector pro- 
vides Arab workers with higher status and earnings returns to education, 
and for men the benefits are significantly greater within the ethnic labor 


level of education in the public sector is quite similar in the ethnic labor market and 
the dominant labor market. Yet returns to education are substantially higher in the 
ethnic labor market. Second, a direct examination of a nonlinear effect of education 
on occupational status and earnings (not presented in the paper) revealed no higher 
returns to higher levels of education. Hence, the explanation of the advantage of 
public sector employment within the Arab community should be derived from its 
unique position. 
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TABLE 4 
Costs (OR BENEFITS) IN OCCUPATIONAL STATUS AND EARNINGS THAT ARABS WOULD 
RECEIVE HAD THEIR RETURNS TO EDUCATION BEEN EQUAL TO THOSE OF JEWS 


ETHNIC LABOR DOMINANT LABOR 
MAREET MARKET 


Public Private Public Private 


Arab Men: 
Occupational SES ............................... —3.78 5.65 — 1.68 11.20 
Earnings 3:5: Оо —.21 .07 15 35 
Earnings (controlling for SES) ................ —.16 —.07 .08 .11 
Arab Women: 
Occupational SES ............................... —4.51 8.27 3.31 5.60 
Earnings ............ een e —.34 .37 .10 AS 





Earnings (controlling for SES) —.19 .23 .05 .13 


МОТЕ. — бее n.11 above for a description of the calculation procedure. 


market. It is important, therefore, to examine whether employment in 
the public sector actually offers the ethnic minority some protection from 
economic discrimination or whether the observed differences simply re- 
flect a general advantage enjoyed by all those who work in the public 
sector (Jews and Arabs alike). In order to explore this possibility, we 
compare the status and earnings returns of Arabs in each of the four 
labor market segments with those of relevant Jewish workers (e.g., Arab 
men in the public sector in the ethnic labor market and in the dominant 
labor market are compared with Jewish men employed in the public 
sector). 

For the sake of parsimony we focus only on the status and earnings 
returns to education (although the models analyzed include all the vari- 
ables discussed earlier in the text). We evaluate the magnitude of status 
and earnings costs (or benefits) for Arabs with average education when 
compared to Jews in the same industrial sector. Positive values represent 
socioeconomic costs, whereas negative values indicate socioeconomic 
benefits enjoyed by Arabs.” 

The results of the analysis are presented in table 4 and provide addi- 
tional insight into the role of the public sector and the ethnic labor market 
as shelters from economic discrimination. The findings reveal that the 


13 The figures in table 4 were calculated from the formula (b; — b4) x,, where b; 
and b, represent the partial regression coefficients for education for Jews (J) and 
Arabs (A), respectively, and x, is the mean education of Arabs. We performed the 
computation separately for each segment of the labor market, and the models con- 
trolled for all variables included in the covariance models. 
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disadvantage of Arabs (at least with regard to returns to education) is 
greater in the private sector than in the public sector. The disadvantage 
in the former sector is evident for both men and women, whether inside 
or outside the ethnic labor market. For example, had Arab men employed 
in the private sector in the dominant labor market been rewarded for 
their education to the same extent as Jews in the private sector, their 
occupational status would be 11.2 status points higher. Similarly, the 
occupational status of Arab women employed in the private sector of the 
ethnic labor market would increase by 8.27 points had their status been 
determined like that of Jewish women in the private sector. 

The findings regarding the public sector are more complex and high- 
light the protective nature of the ethnic labor market. In general, Arabs 
experience less discrimination in the public sector. Furthermore, in the 
public sector of the ethnic labor market Arabs are advantaged even in 
comparison to Jews. The benefit is revealed in the negative sign preceding 
all figures in the column of the public sector in the ethnic labor market. 
For example, had Arab men in the public sector of the ethnic labor 
market been rewarded similarly to Jews, their expected occupational 
status would be 3.78 points lower than their actual status and their earn- 
ings would decrease by 1696. For women, the benefits associated with 
employment in the public sector of the ethnic economy amount to 4.5 
status points and 19% of their earnings. We can conclude, therefore, 
that the public sector is less discriminatory toward the ethnic minority. 
Moreover, the public sector within the ethnic labor market not only 
shelters minority workers from discrimination but provides absolute so- 
cioeconomic advantages. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The structural position of Arabs in the economy of Israel strongly affects 
their socioeconomic rewards. The Arabs' ability to convert human capital 
resources (i.e., education) into occupational status and earnings depends 
upon the segment of the labor market in which they are employed. Our 
analysis reveals that returns to education are higher in the ethnic labor 
market than in the dominant labor market and in the public sector than 
in the private sector. Employment sector (public vs. private), however, 
more strongly affects returns to education than labor market type (ethnic 
vs. dominant), and in the public sector Arabs are less disadvantaged 
when compared to Jews. In fact, sector and labor market type combine 
to produce the highest status and earnings returns to education in the 
public sector of the ethnic labor market. 

The concept of a sheltered labor market outlined at the outset of the 
paper appears to have some validity in the case of the Arab minority. 
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Employment in the ethnic labor market is advantageous for Arab work- 
ers. These advantages, however, can be attributed in large part to the 
industrial structure and in particular to the predominance of the public 
sector in the ethnic labor market. Put differently, there appears to be a 
sheltered labor market effect in the public sector but not in the private 
sector of the ethnic labor market. The findings reveal that returns to 
education are similar in both segments of the private sector. 

Several factors may be germane to the lack of any advantage to private 
sector employment in the ethnic labor market. First, business establish- 
ments are small (all but a handful employ fewer than 10 employees), and 
they provide very little managerial, professional, or other high-status job 
opportunities. Second, without exception, private sector workshops and 
firms in the ethnic labor market are in peripheral industries that are 
highly competitive and low profit. In particular, competition with Jew- 
ish-owned firms minimizes the ability to offer earnings advantages to 
their employees. Evidently, outcomes in the private sector, whether in 
the ethnic labor market or the dominant market, are governed by market 
processes. 

Our data did not permit us to directly examine the ethnic enclave 
thesis. Nonetheless, we found no indication that a network of exchange 
and support among firms has emerged in the private sector of the ethnic 
market to provide advantages that characterize the primary industrial 
sector of the economy. Indeed, many firms in the Arab market serve as 
subcontractors for large Jewish-owned firms and are thus dependent on 
the terms of exchange set by the latter firms. Under these conditions 
ethnic hegemony in private sector activity cannot be achieved and the 
ethnic labor market cannot serve as a sheltered market. 

Our findings demonstrate that the public sector provides the Arab 
minority with higher socioeconomic rewards and higher returns to educa- 
tion. The public sector's bureaucratic characteristics and its openness to 
greater public scrutiny create a more advantageous environment. In the 
case of Arabs in Israel, as in other social settings (e.g., Rein 1985; Wilson 
1978), government services provide higher status and higher paying jobs 
since they require educated and trained labor. Of central importance to 
our study, however, is the fact that status and earnings returns to educa- 
tion are generally higher in the public sector within the ethnic labor 
market than in any other segment of the economy. It should be noted 
that these conclusions more appropriately apply to Arab men than to 
Arab women, for whom public sector employment provides similar re- 
turns whether in or outside the ethnic labor market. Possibly, the small 
numbers of employed Arab women, and the limited range of jobs held 
by them in the public sector (mostly teaching and health care), render 
such a labor market effect untenable. 
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In considering the advantages associated with public sector employ- 
ment in the ethnic labor market it is useful to distinguish between market 
processes and institutional processes. As we have seen, most of the ad- 
vantages in the public sector of the ethnic labor market are mediated 
through job allocation. Arabs in this segment of the economy gain access 
to jobs of high status and authority (mostly in education, health, and 
welfare services) with hardly any competition from Jewish employees. 
The lack of competition is both a result of the ecological segregation of 
Arab communities and of cultural barriers. We noted specifically that 
language is likely to serve as a barrier, since daily interaction in the Arab 
communities takes place in Arabic, a language with which most Jews 
have little facility. Our findings shed some light on this issue from the 
flip side. Particularly with respect to earnings, we found that knowledge 
of Hebrew added only slightly to the earnings of men and provided 
virtually no additional earnings for women in the ethnic labor market. 
Yet, knowledge of Hebrew considerably increased earnings for those 
employed in the dominant labor market. Hence, Jews would have a 
difficult time competing for most jobs in the Arab ethnic market. 

The circumstances of extreme residential segregation and substantial 
cultural barriers (e.g., language) that separate Arabs from Jews probably 
accentuate labor market sheltering in Israel. Nonetheless, the phenome- 
non is by no means unique. In many multiethnic societies the economic 
hardship of disadvantaged minorities is mitigated by particular market 
structures. In Britain, for example, Asian shopkeepers appear to benefit 
not only from cultural affinity with potential patrons but as a result of 
ethnic residential segregation as well (Aldrich et al. 1985). Indeed, most 
research in this area has underscored the important role of ethnic entre- 
preneurship (see Waldinger et al. [1990] for a review). We argue, how- 
ever, that greater attention should be devoted to the public sector, where 
alternative mechanisms may develop as a result of special ethnic needs 
(Jones 1993), cultural boundaries, or political empowerment. 

Expansion of opportunities in the public sector in Israel is institution- 
ally (politically) determined, because the state controls much of local 
government and public-service funding (Al-Haj and Rosenfeld 1988). 
Hence, when highly educated Arabs are faced with labor market hard- 
ships, expansion of the public sector in the Arab community is an appar- 
ent strategy to co-opt the elite. The role of the state notwithstanding, the 
public sector serves as a major resource for the ethnic group. It leaves 
substantial autonomy in hiring and promotion decisions to members of 
the group and is an avenue for the mobilization of jobs for members of 
the minority. Thus, ethnic sentiments and solidarity can easily operate 
in the public sector of the Arab labor market to provide advantages 
similar to those in some ethnic enclaves in North America. Tt is possible, 
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although our data do not directly address this issue, that the private 
sector in the ethnic market displays no effect on status and earnings 
returns (similar to that of the public sector) because the distribution of 
power and resources in the ethnic market is skewed. That is, in face of 
a small and rather weak private sector, the public sector may in fact 
expropriate most resources. Under these circumstances, then, ethnic mi- 
nority “control” over the public sector in the ethnic market may be a 
primary means of effecting opportunities. Such control can be construed 
within the conceptual framework of “ethnic hegemony” offered by Jiobu 
(1988). 

The hegemonic situation implies, first, that the group achieves some 
measure of command over its economic destiny and, second, that re- 
sources are transferred to the minority through the interface with the 
dominant group. The hegemonic position in a particular area of economic 
activity in turn minimizes antiminority discrimination and helps uplift 
the entire subordinate group. The case of Arabs in Israel extends Jiobu's 
notion of control and accumulation through pure market processes to 
nonmarket mechanisms. The political activity by means of which the 
public sector in Arab communities expands, and becomes an important 
source of jobs and advantages, is one example of such mechanisms. 

'The findings discussed throughout the paper clearly demonstrate the 
differential effect of labor market structure on socioeconomic outcomes. 
Moreover, our findings underscore the role of the public sector in the 
ethnic labor market in generating rewarding job opportunities for mem- 
bers of the ethnic minority. Not only does the public sector constitute an 
important component of the ethnic labor market, but it also emerges as 
a resource for the subordinate community. It serves as a major avenue 
of social mobility for the Arab labor force. On the basis of these findings 
we argue that greater attention should be devoted to studying the ways 
in which the public sector affects individuals’ opportunities for achieve- 
ment and affects ethnically-linked socioeconomic inequality, not only in 
Israel but in other multiethnic societies as well. 
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Economic Dependency, Gender, and 
the Division of Labor at Home! 


Julie Brines 
University of Washington 


Why does housework remain “women’s work"? Some scholars ar- 
gue that economic dependency compels wives to exchange unpaid 
labor for a share of the husband’s income. Others claim that wives 
perform housework—and husbands avoid it—to enact symbolically 
their femininity or masculinity. This article examines both perspec- 
tives and finds that among wives the link between housework and 
the transfer of earnings in marriage complies with rules of economic 
exchange. However, the more a husband relies on his wife for 
economic support, the less housework he does. It appears that by 
doing less housework, economically dependent husbands also “do 
gender.” 


INTRODUCTION 


The now decades-old “revolution” in women’s status remains one of the 
more compelling tales of recent change affecting U.S. society. Yet, there 
exists ample evidence that this revolution is “incomplete” (Bergmann 
1986; Hewlitt 1986; Fuchs 1988) or, more recently, that it has “stalled” 
(Hochschild and Machung 1989). One province of work and family life 
in particular has lagged behind the pace of change manifest in other 
arenas, a puzzling backwater that informs the notion of a stalled revolu- 
tion: Housework remains primarily ^women's work" despite substantial 
change in women's employment patterns and in attitudes once thought 
to undergird the sexual division of labor. 

This is not to deny some evidence of change in the division of household 
labor. Recent findings indicate that husbands now do more housework— 


1 The author wishes to thank James S. Coleman, Diane Lye, William L. Parish, 
Adrian Raftery, Steven Rytina, Aage Sgrensen, Annemette Sgrensen, participants in 
the Rational Choice Seminar at the University of Chicago, and the AJS reviewers for 
comments and suggestions. An earlier version of this paper was presented at the 1993 
meeting of the Population Association of America in Cincinnati. Address correspon- 
dence to Julie Brines, Department of Sociology, University of Washington, DK-40, 
Seattle, Washington 98195. 
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and wives less—than their counterparts in 1965 (Robinson 1988). But 
the distribution of household responsibilities remains more unequal than 
many anticipated following the entry of married women into the labor 
force and the increase in egalitarian attitudes. Cross-sectional studies 
confirm the ongoing nature of the puzzle, particularly with respect to 
husbands’ behavior. Wives’ employment leads to only a very slight in- 
crease (1—2 hours per week) in husbands' housework time (Berardo, She- 
han, and Leslie 1987; Berk 1985; Coverman 1983; Geerken and Gove 
1983; Nickols and Metzen 1979; Pleck 1985; Robinson 1980). Even among 
those studies that have found a positive effect of egalitarian attitudes on 
husbands’ participation in household tasks, the practical size of the effect 
is quite small (Blumstein and Schwartz 1991; Berk 1985; Ferree 1990; 
Hiller and Philiber 1986; Huber and Spitze 1983; Robinson 1977; Ross 
1987; Stafford, Backman, and Dibona 1977). Others have failed to detect 
a significant relationship between the two (Araji 1977; Beckman and 
Houser 1979; Pleck 1985). 7 

Clear solutions to the puzzle of housework have proven elusive. Among 
the conceptual alternatives offered, a class of models has emerged that 
frames the process by which housework remains “women’s work" 
. largely in terms of economic or quasi-economic rules of exchange (Brines 
1993). Informed in part by an awareness of the still-sizable gap in men's 
and women's wage rates (Bianchi and Spain 1986; Fuchs 1988), these 
models view wives' continued responsibility for housework as a manifes- 
tation of how household duties are brokered between spouses according 
to a “logic of the pocketbook” (Hochschild and Machung 1989). 

This article presents an analysis of one of these models, where the 
rules governing the division of housework are tied to relations of eco- 
nomic support and dependency (hereafter referred to as the dependency 
model)? Within the class of perspectives mentioned above, the depen- 
dency model is of interest for a number of reasons. First, the conceptual 
link between economic dependency and the supply of unpaid household 
labor lies at the heart of a feminist critique launched against the conven- 
tional view of stratification, in particular for its failure to address the 
relationship between gender and class (Acker 1988; Crompton and Mann 
1986; Delphy 1984; Delphy and Leonard 1986; Walby 1986). This model, 


? Along with the economic dependency model, two other perspectives make up the 
class of economic or quasi-economic exchange models; they draw respectively from 
human capital theory (see esp. Becker 1981) and from resource-bargaining theories of 
family power (Blood and Wolfe 1960; McDonald 1981). Although these models exhibit 
substantial conceptual overlap, each embodies a distinct set of assumptions and gives 
rise to different empirical implications. A systematic analysis of the entire class of 
models is beyond the scope of this paper; see Brines (1993) for the results of evaluating 
each one separately. 
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therefore, is central to an approach that has stimulated debate over many 
fundamental questions—ones that extend beyond the subject of house- 
work per se. Second, scholarship.on women that addresses a more general 
audience has adopted the language of economic dependency to explain 
persisting inequalities in the division of household labor (see, e.g., Berg- 
mann 1986; Hewlitt. 1986; Fuchs 1988). Third, although many studies 
have examined the effects of a husband's and wife's earnings on partici- 
pation in housework and childcare—with mixed results (Blumstein and 
Schwartz 1991; Berk 1985; Berardo et al. 1987; Bird, Bird, and Scruggs 
1984; Coverman 1985; Huber and Spitze 1983; Rexroat and Shehan 1987; 
Ross 1987; Spitze 1986)—the concept of economic dependency is rarely 
operationalized directly and its effects on housework have yet to be exam- 
ined systematically. 

There is, more broadly, another reason why the dependency model is 
of special concern. The dependency perspective adheres to the view that 
the relations behind the household division of labor are fundamentally 
economic (Walby 1986). The logic offered on behalf of this view is for- 
mally gender neutral, even though the distribution of initial conditions 
(earnings) and consequences (performance of housework) most decidedly 
are not. But the model’s emphasis on the status of dependency itself 
suggests an alternative logic. Both economic dependency and the doing 
of housework carry tremendous symbolic weight as markers of gender, 
of being accountably feminine when one is dependent and does house- 
work anc accountably masculine when one earns most of the family 
income and leaves the housework to others (Fenstermaker, West, and 
Zimmerman 1991; West and Zimmerman 1987). From this perspective, 
the link between dependency and housework might derive not from rela- 
tions of economic or quasi-economic exchange but from gender relations 
that regulate symbolic displays of masculine or feminine accountability. 
In contrast to the dependency model, this view relies not on a gender- 
neutral lcgic but on one where the rules exist, in part, to facilitate the 
reproduction of gender itself (Berk 1985). 

In the interest, then, of gaining additional leverage on the salience 
of economic dependency, the following analysis enjoins the logic of “gen- 
der display” as a counterpoint. First, I outline the assumptions and 
implications of both the dependency model and the display perspective 
as they apply to housework behavior. Second, I develop alternative speci- 
fications of the effect of dependency on housework time that follow from 
the two contrasting views. Third, I test these specifications against recent 
data drawn from the Panel Study of Income Dynamics (Institute for 
Social Research, University of Michigan 1989), a longitudinal survey of 
U.S. households. Taken as a whole, the findings call for a reassessment 
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of the dependency model and the underlying paradigm of exchange upon 
which it is based. 


CONCEPTUALIZING DEPENDENCY 


The dependency model of the division of labor at home is based on a 
deceptively simple idea: Household labor is provided in return for eco- 
nomic support (Delphy 1984; Walby 1986). According to this view, be- 
cause most married women earn less than their husbands and depend on 
them to some extent for support, wives continue to perform most of the 
domestic tasks. The model does not anchor the essence of this relation 
in normative or cultural values associated with gender-appropriate be- 
havior. Normative expectations reinforce the underlying mode of ex- 
change by lending a sense of “naturalness” to the vast majority of out- 
comes, but the expectations themselves are not what lie at the heart of 
the process. Rather, the exchange is rooted in a materialist relationship, 
one governing the distribution of labor and resources (money) within 
marriage (Acker 1988). The foundation for the exchange thus resides in a 
relation between the positions of “main breadwinner” and “dependent”; 
it is not determined, in the final instance, by the gender of those who 
occupy these positions (Delphy and Leonard 1986).? 

According to this model, the exchange relation between main bread- 
winners and dependents is contractual; money is exchanged for labor 
under a code stipulating the rights and obligations of parties to the con- 
tract—here, of marriage. The nature of this contract, however, departs 
substantially from that of paid labor in that housework is "neither ex- 
changed in a calculated bargain for a wage which varies in proportion 
to the effort expended, nor with an employer who may be changed easily; 


3 A recent volume by Delphy and Leonard (1992) is not included among those consid- 
ered here as representative of the dependency perspective. In this work, the authors 
depart from other explications of the model (including their own) by (1) denying any 
association between the level of maintenance dependents receive and the amount.of 
work they do— rendering the concept of exchange inapplicable—and (2) insisting on 
the validity of defining married women as a dependent "class." These claims are 
based partly on the argument that, regardless of their actual circumstances, women 
occupy a specific location in the social relations of production that compels their 
unpaid labor and partly on the observation that female household heads are too few 
and too poor to merit conceptualization on the same terms as male household heads. 
Regrettably, Delphy and Leonard's revised analysis takes on the features of a closed 
theoretical system, making it impossible to extract falsifiable propositions about the 
relationship between gender, economic dependency, and the performance of unpaid 
labor. 
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rather the exchange is indirect, although nonetheless present" (Walby 
1986, p. 34). 

Because spouses cannot be easily changed, the marriage contract inhib- 
its the operation of a free market for exchange. The marriage contract 
thus ensures that the conditions of trade between the main breadwinner 
and the dependent approach those of a bilateral monopoly (England and 
Farkas 1986). But the nature of what the dependent has to trade intro- 
duces an asymmetry. Housework—unpaid labor performed within the 
household—is by definition without exchange value in the classic sense; 
that is, it is nonportable or illiquid as a form of currency beyond the 
specific relationship, unlike what the main breadwinner brings to the 
trade. This difference in the fungibility of resources allows for the emer- 
gence of an unequal exchange relation between the two parties. 

The advantage such asymmetry confers upon the main breadwinner 
paves the way for exploitation, although the extraction of what might be 
considered the surplus labor of dependents need not arise through direct 
coercion or exploitation. Such strategies are not unknown, of course, 
but they oppose the ideological underpinnings of the marriage contract, 
where the values of love, mutual trust, and commitment disallow both 
coercion and, as a rule, pursuit of the zero sum. In this respect, there 
exists a tension between norms typically governing the exchange of 
resources for labor (ie., to drive the hardest bargain possible) and 
norms of social exchange aligned with the code of marriage (see Curtis 
1986). 

This provision for both economic and social forms of exchange lends 
a quasi-economic flavor to the model’s view of the microdynamics gov- 
erning housework and economic dependency. One can imagine several 
ways in which “the ‘harsh’ rules of the marketplace are ‘softened’ by 
bonds of love and friendship" (Curtis 1986, p. 181).* Proponents of the 
dependency model underscore the advantages that can accrue to main 
breadwinners through a strategy not of raw exploitation but of benevo- 
lent despotism, where they “may choose to forego many privileges— 
though they can have them again at any time" (Delphy and Leonard 
1986, p. 64). In effect, the breadwinner can extend the "favor" of choos- 
ing not to exploit fully the dependency of others. The irony is that, in 
showing such restraint, the main breadwinner is better able to “persuade 
his dependents to at least acquiesce and ideally to work with whole- 
hearted enthusiasm" (Delphy and Leonard 1986, p. 64). 


4 Curtis continues: “But where one might well ask, ‘With friends like these what 
need do I have for enemies?’” (1986, р. 181). 
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But maneuvers aligned with the principles of social exchange are not 
the province of main breadwinners alone. According to the model, depen- 
dents may "resist and/or try to manipulate their situation in various 
ways and with varying degrees of success" (Delphy and Leonard 1986, 
р. 64; see also Hartmann 1981). Social exchange processes furnish oppor- 
tunities for such manipulation and in fact tend to promote the interests 
of persons, like dependents, whose resources are comparatively limited 
(Blau 1964; Curtis 1986). In this connection, Curtis (1986, p. 180) specu- 
lates that “women often do housework because they expect some unspeci- 
fied benefaction in the future, to be decided upon by the partner in the 
relationship they are establishing and perpetuating, and not because a 
contract has determined the amount of bed and board equivalent to so 
many hours of housework.” The rub is that dependents’ use of house- 
work as a vehicle of social exchange can lead to Curtis's (1986, p. 179) 
paradox, where the main breadwinner receives a market value of house- 
work that is greater than his or her own income, even though the house- 
work is only a portion of what the dependent contributes to exercise a 
partial claim on that income. 

Curtis's paradox raises the question of how one might best conceptual- 
ize the meaning of dependency for those who rely on a spouse for support. 
A husband or wife might be considered dependent, for example, only to 
the extent that he or she relies upon the breadwinner for subsistence. 
Under this conceptualization, anyone with the ability to support himself 
or herself (and children) after the loss of the breadwinner's contribution 
would be considered independent. However, when comparing current 
income against expected income were the spouse's support withdrawn, 
a dependent spouse is unlikely to base decisions (e.g., about whether to 
exchange housework for support or to exit the marriage) merely on 
whether the expected income stream can meet subsistence needs. Social 
and economic psychologists have found that when people compare alter- 
natives under conditions of uncertainty, they focus on gains or losses 
relative to their current state (changes in wealth) and not on absolute 
levels of reward (states of wealth; Tversky and Kahneman 1986). People 
also experience the displeasure of loss more keenly than the satisfactions 
of an equally sized gain (Kahneman and Tversky 1979; Gray and Tall- 
man 1987), suggesting that dependents are probably most sensitive to 
prospective declines in their current income standard. Others have pro- 
posed that the balance of power in households resis on the control and 
allocation of surplus, above and beyond resources used for mere subsis- 
tence (Blumberg 1991; Coleman 1991). Taken together, these consider- 
ations suggest that dependency is best defined in terms of one spouse's 
reliance upon the other for his or her current income standard. 
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DEVELOPING TESTABLE SPECIFICATIONS 


Note that the preceding discussion of the dependency model is absent of 
language indexing gender. This exercise illustrates the underlying gen- 
der neutrality of the logic behind the model's conceptualization of the 
exchange relation. In the literature, however, dependency is generally 
framed as if it were a status of wives or women exclusively and as if it 
applies to them as members of a group (see Acker 1988; Walby 1986). 
Rarely do expressions of the model separate dependency and its effects 
from the gender of most of those who occupy this status (for an exception, 
see Delphy and Leonard 1986). 

This tendency to elide the categories of “dependent” and “wife” 
draws from the model's view of macrolevel structures that contextualize 
the personal relations of redistribution between spouses. According to 
this view, the status of dependency affects all married women, regardless 
of whether or not one is actually dependent upon a man, because the 
assumption of women's dependency is built into employment practices, 
sex-segregated occupational structures, state welfare policy, and the insti- 
tutionalization of the “family wage" (see esp. Acker 1988). These socio- 
institutional arrangements reinforce wives' dependency on their hus- 
bands. Men as a group do not confront analogous structures and practices 
that serve to perpetuate dependency, and, in any case, husband- 
dependents are few in number. Thus, identifying dependency with wife- 
hood is not considered particularly problematic from the point of view 
of the model. 

The difficulty with this formulation lies in its overdeterminism. By 
collapsing the status of “wife” into that of "dependent," it prohibits 
any attempt to evaluate the salience of dependency vis-à-vis that of 
gender. It defines away, for instance, the question of how well actual 
economic dependency within marriage accounts for the division of house- 
hold labor. Nor does this point of view permit an assessment of the ex- 
tent to which the structural context of wives’ dependency modifies out- 
comes that would otherwise follow from a gender-neutral logic of ex- 
change. 

The analysis of the model presented here proceeds with these ques- 
tions. It begins with a gender-neutral specification of the effect of eco- 
nomic dependency (or alternatively, providership) on participation in 


5 Among advocates of the dependency model, some disagreement exists over whether 
structures generating dependency locate women (Delphy 1984; Delphy and Leonard 
1986; Acker 1988) or wives (Walby 1986) as a group or class. Because this article 
analyzes only married persons and cohabitors, the latter view is more directly ad- 
dressed here. In any event, the debate over whether women or wives constitute a 
class does not bear substantively on the hypotheses I investigate. 
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housework, in other words, the specification that follows directly from 
the model’s logic of exchange at the microdynamic level. In light of the 
claim that the division of household labor rests in the relation between 
the positions of main breadwinner and dependent, results consistent with 
a gender-neutral specification would constitute strong support for the 
model. 

The argument regarding the importance of socioinstitutional arrange- 
ments that presume women's dependency, however, opens avenues for 
another specification that is consistent with the model. This line of rea- 
soning suggests that wives, as women, confront occupational, legal, and 
political or policy structures that accentuate the status of dependency 
and its consequences for future life chances more powerfully for them 
than for men. Because men generally encounter more favorable wage and 
promotional prospects than do women, chances are high that a dependent 
husband could subsist on his earnings alone should the marriage dissolve; 
his odds of gaining economic independence are better than those facing 
most married women. Married men's greater structural opportunities for 
independence are thus likely to set limits on any exchange disadvantage 
that might arise as a consequence of dependency upon their wives. In 
comparison, limited structural opportunities leave dependent wives much 
more subject to imbalance in the current exchange relation. 

Thus, the model's view of macrolevel arrangements suggests that ac- 
tual dependency within marriage might have a greater effect on the 
housework behavior of wives than on that of husbands, even if the logic 
governing the exchange relation at the microdynamic level is gender neu- 
tral. A pattern of outcomes that conforms to this specification would, 
then, be reconcilable with this view. 

Figures 1—4 illustrate the various specifications of the relationship be- 
tween economic dependency or providership and participation in house- 
work that are plausible under the model. Figure 1 depicts a simple linear 
relation as a point of departure. Conceptual features of the model, how- 
ever, suggest that the relationship is unlikely to be linear in its propor- 
tions. Rather, the consequences of asymmetry suggest a pattern of cumu- 
lative disadvantage associated with greater dependency and cumulative 
advantage accruing to greater providership. Greater degrees of depen- 
dency, for instance, are likely to register increasingly larger shares of 
“debt” and compel increasing rates of “payment.” Figure 2 illustrates 
the form of this nonlinear relationship, where the magnitude of the effect 
of dependency or providership on housework increases with the degree 
of dependency or providership. 


$ However, such patterns could lend only qualified support to the model, because 
they are equally consistent with what one would expect if the rules of the exchange 
relation are themselves gendered. 
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Fic. 1.—Linear model (Y = a + ВХ; В < 0) 


The relationships portrayed in figures 1 and 2 represent gender-neutral 
specifications of the link between household labor performance and eco- 
nomic support. Empirical patterns that conform to either specification, 
and that do not reveal significant gender differences in the magnitude of 
the relationship, would lend considerable support to the model’s view of 
exchange at the microdynamic level. But patterns of this type are not 
the only ones plausible under the dependency perspective. Figures 3 and 
4 depict the case where the relationship takes the same functional form 
(that: of fig. 2) for wives and husbands, but where the size of the rela- 
tionship is greater for wives. Such a pattern would lend support to the 
idea that dependency or providership is more salient for married wom- 
en’s behavior as a consequence of institutional structures that presume 
women’s dependency. 


HOUSEWORK, DEPENDENCY, AND SYMBOLIC EXCHANGE: 
A COUNTERPOINT 


Figures 1—4 show the most plausible theoretically motivated associations 
between the receipt or provision of economic support and housework 
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Fic. 2.— Cumulative disadvantage model (Y = o + BX*; В < 0) 


under the dependency model. These hypothetical associations build from 
gender-neutral logics of interpersonal exchange, emphasizing economic 
trading practices, but allowing for processes of social exchange that might 
overlay the fundamentally economic relation between main breadwinners 
and dependents. Other versions of the association preserve a gender- 
neutral functional form but allow for differences between wives and hus- 
bands in the salience of the relationship between dependency and 
housework. 

Images of economic or social exchange do not, however, exhaust the 
possibilities for conceptualizing patterned interaction between husbands 
and wives. An entirely different image of exchange locates gender at the 
heart of such interaction, where ongoing behavioral displays of masculin- 
ity and femininity become routinized within the institution of marriage 
(Goffman 1977; West and Zimmerman 1987). According to this perspec- 
tive, while marriage provides a setting for childbearing, the division of 
labor, and other material aspects of life, it also provides a stage for the 
enactment of claims, particularly those attached to “the deepest sense of 
what one is—one’s gender identity” (Goffman 1977, p. 315). Part of 
what individuals invest in when they establish an intimate union, then, 
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Housework 


Dependency Providership 


Fic. 3.— Cumulative disadvantage: wives (Y = a, + B,X?; В, < 0, Bu 
< В»). 


is а socially sanctioned arrangement offering recurrent opportunities to 
advance claims about the self as “naturally” male or female.’ 

The division of household labor can be viewed as part of the scaffold- 
ing that supports the interpersonal enactment of gender within marriage. 
Berk's (1985) exhaustive analysis of the allocation of time and tasks in 
household production, for example, concludes that the division of house- 
hold labor serves the dual purpose of producing gender as well as con- 
sumable goods and services (see also Fenstermaker et al. 1991). This 
dual purpose pivots on the cultural association of household labor with 
*women's work." The routine performance or nonperformance of house- 
work facilitates gender display, because “for a woman to engage in it 
and a man not to engage in it is to draw on and exhibit the 'essential 
nature’ of each" (West and Zimmerman 1987). 


7 In this respect, Goffman (1977, p. 321) argues that the “marital bond—whatever-. 
else it is—can be seen as having the consequence of more or less permanently attaching 
an audience directly to each performer, so that wherever the male or female goes, an 
appropriate other will be alongside to reciprocate the enactment of gender expres- 
sions." 
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Housework 


Dependency Providership 


Fic. 4. —Cumulative disadvantage: husbands (У = a, + В,Х°; В, 
< 0, Ba > By). 


This perspective has been put forth to account for the “unexplained 
residual” difference that persists between wives’ and husbands’ house- 
work contributions, net of labor force participation levels, professed sex- 
role attitudes, and the like (e.g., Berk 1985; West and Zimmerman 1987; 
Thompson and Walker 1989). But the validity of this perspective has 
been difficult to ascertain directly, short of evidence provided by a few 
ethnographic studies (Hochschild and Machung 1989; Hood 1983; De- 
Vault 1991). Moreover, as a residualist explanation of “net” gender dif- 
ferences it competes with other, equally plausible accounts, including 
those that emphasize the consequences of women’s structural disadvan- 
tage in achieving economic independence. 

Coupling the issue of dependency with the “doing” of gender via 
housework provides a special avenue for gaining leverage on this problem 
and, in turn, on the implicit debate between adherents of the “display” 
perspective and those of the dependency model. It requires, however, 
that one examine the other side of gender display. The focus on house- 
work as women’s work and not men’s leaves the equation incomplete. 
What, in terms of positive content, do people regard as “men’s work”? 
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The answer surfaces routinely in a variety of contexts: “men’s work" 
remains associated with primary providership for the family (Blumstein 
and Schwartz 1991; Hood 1983; Liebow 1967). The association between 
“men’s work" and providership not only reflects widespread personal 
beliefs about adult male competency, but is, following the flipside of 
the argument regarding women's dependency, embedded in socio- 
institutional structures. To the extent that these structures remain predi- 
cated on the ideal of durable heterosexual unions, institutions presume 
male providership just as much as they presume female dependency. 
Drawing upon the display perspective, then, the problem becomes one 
of how institutionalized normative expectations regarding female depen- 
dency azd male providership are managed reflexively at the level of 
“private” domestic relations, no та ег what the actual material circum- 
stances confronting a couple might be. А 

One means of approaching this problem is to ask: What happens 
among couples who violate the norms prescribing the gender of main 
breadwinner and dependent? The display perspective suggests that such 
arrangements throw an uncustomary wrench into the dynamics of sym- 
bolic interaction between wife and husband. Neither partner, on these 
grounds, engages in behavior that exhibits or affirms their "essential na- 
tures" as men and women. So with respect to the internal dynamics of 
these partnerships, one normatively sanctioned arrangement providing 
for the everyday enactment of gender is unavailable. Furthermore, devia- 
tion from the dependency norm risks a couple's social accountability. 
Research on couples where the wife is considered occupationally senior 
lends support to this view, in that people in gender-atypical partnerships 
often encounter negative judgments from relatives, friends, and col- 
leagues (Hornung and McCullough 1981; Atkinson and Boles 1984). The 
findings of one study in particular attest to the problems such couples 
face in managing others’ perceptions of their accountability as “real” 
men and women: 


Husbands were. perceived as losers, e.g., lazy, irresponsible and unmascu- 
line. One father said of his son, who was relocating for his wife's career: 
“Tf he were any kind of man, he wouldn't be following her like that.” 
Wives are seen as “unladylike,” domineering, and manipulative. One 
comment addressed to the husband of an office manager was, “Does she 
manage you too?” A wife was asked, “What kind of drugs do you give 
him anyhow?” A young woman said to an older female colleague, "I'd 
rather die than end up like you.” [Atkinson and Boles 1984, p. 864] 


Because breadwinner wives and dependent husbands appear to con- 
tend with both a narrower arena for symbolic exchange and the negative 
reactions of others, the logic of display suggests that they are likely to 
compensate by adopting gender-traditional behaviors elsewhere in the 
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marriage.) Under this view, one would not expect couples supported 
economically by wives to divide “women’s work” in a manner consistent 
with the terms of the dependency model. Indeed, these couples may 
resort to traditional housework arrangements as a means of reclaiming 
gender accountability in the eyes of self, partner, and others. Hochschild 
and Machung's (1989, p. 221) study of 50 dual-earner couples is highly 
suggestive in this regard: one-fifth of the husbands who earned more 
than their wives shared the housework; one-third of those who earned 
about the same shared; but among those who earned less than their 
wives, none shared.? Concluding on the basis of intensive interviews that 
wives and husbands often approach housework as a means of “balanc- 
ing" interpersonal power, they argue that "the more severely a man's 
identity is financially threatened—by his wife's higher salary, for exam- 
ple—the less he can afford to threaten it further by doing *women's 
work’ at home" (p. 221). 

The basis of the relationship between economic support and housework 
suggested here departs fundamentally from the gender-neutral underpin- 
nings of the dependency model. At the same time, the display perspective 
offers a means of accounting for the latter model's plausibility on prima 
facie grounds. When a couple's relations of support and dependency align 
with normative expectations regarding the gender of those who exchange 
"women's work" for the fruits of *men's work"—in other words, when 
the wife is dependent and the husband is the main breadwinner—the 
exchange of housework for support poses no problem from the ‘point 
of view of gender enactment. Here, normative expectations and actual 
circumstances correspond in ways that allow husbands and wives to do 
gender as they exchange resources for labor according to quasi-economic 
rules. For these gender-typical unions, the relationship between depen- 
dency and housework would then take the form presented in figure 5. 
Note that this form is identical to the dependency model's “cumulative 
disadvantage" specification shown in figure 2, except that here both 
normative expectations and distributive realities regarding the gender of 
providers and dependents are recognized explicitly. 

The extension of this pattern suggested by the display perspective ap- 
pears in figure 6. When expected and actual relations of support and 
dependency diverge along gender lines, the rules governing housework 


8 Indeed, wives in the above-mentioned study said that they engaged in traditionally 
feminine displays "as much as possible" vis-à-vis their husbands, taking special pains 
to appear attractive, to arrange romantic interludes, and to “cater” to their husbands 
in order “to make up for their participation in a traditionally male role" (Atkinson 
and Boles 1984, p. 865). 

? In Hochschild and Machung's study, "sharing" husbands were those who contrib- 
uted between 45% and 55% of the total time a couple spent on household tasks. 
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Fic. 5.—Distributional image 


change. The reassignment of housework as women’s work among these 
couples becomes a means by which wives and husbands can interperson- 
ally compensate for restricted symbolic opportunities and social deviance. 
The greater the degree of deviance, the greater the threat to both part- 
ners’ gender accountability and, in turn, the greater the likely level of 
investment in compensatory traditional behavior. Figure 6 thus repre- 
sents the display perspective’s counterpoint to the dependency model 
specifications shown in figures 1—4. The analyses presented below are 
designed to adjudicate among the various possibilities. 


DATA AND MEASURES 
The Sample 


The data used in this paper are drawn from family and individual records 
contained in wave 20 of the Panel Study of Income Dynamics (PSID; 
Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan 1989) and pertain 
to activities in the year 1985. The PSID collects yearly data on the eco- 
nomic and demographic activities of members of nearly 5,000 U.S. fami- 
lies originally sampled in 1968. The sample of couples used here is con- 
fined to (1) black and white husbands and wives 18 years old or older in 
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Fic. 6.—Display model (У = a + B X^; В, < 0, В, > 0) 


unions that had commenced by 1983 and remained intact through 1986,10 
and (2) members of unions where neither partner was jobless at the time 
of the 1985 interview due to retirement, physical disability, schooling, or 
confinement to an institution. Only unions that remained intact between 
1983 and 1986 are sampled so as to provide a reasonable window on the 
durability of economic support and dependency relations. This fairly long 
time span is crucial for assessing outcomes among those in gender- 
atypical partnerships, given the popular assumption that most of these 
arrangements are temporary (due, e.g., to a husband's unanticipated 
unemployment or strike spell) and hence are unlikely to affect long- 
standing patterns of housework behavior. I exclude couples with a re- 
tired, disabled, institutionalized, or student partner, because it is unclear 
how the model of economic dependency would apply to couples with a 
spouse who is unable to work for pay. Exclusion of unions with a disabled 


10 Married unions include cohabiting partnerships that began at least one year before 
the time of the 1983 interview and that remained intact, regardless of any change in 
legal status, through 1986. Although the analysis targets activity in the year 1985, the 
sample includes only couples who remained together through 1986, because PSID 
employment, earnings, and hours data for any year ¢ are provided on records for 
interview year £ + 1. 
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partner is further justified by the possibility that disabled spouses are 
unable to do much work, be it paid or unpaid. Model estimation is 
performed separately for wives and husbands. 


The Dependent Measure 


The natural log of an individual's weekly housework time in 1985 serves 
as the dependent variable, where the raw PSID values (in hours) are 
transformed to pull in outliers.!! The raw values come from responses to 
the following question asked of husbands and wives in separate inter- 
views: «About how much time do you spend on housework in an average 
week (excluding child care) —I mear: time spent cooking, cleaning, and 
doing other work around the house?" Although this type of measure does 
not elicit time estimates that are as precise as those from the diary- 
accounting method, the PSID measure is considered appropriate for anal- 
yses that compare summary estimates of routine activity at the household 
level (Hill 1985; Robinson 1985). Moreover, comparisons between time- 
diary instruments and stylized measures such as the PSID's indicate that 
the two types of measures are roughly equal in terms of reliability (Hill 
1985). Given that this article concerns itself with how relations of support 
and dependency are tied to partners’ general performance of housework 
and that, among large-scale surveys, only the PSID provides reliable eco- 
nomic data from which dependency and providership can be traced over 
a series of years, the PSID measure seems best suited to the task at hand. 


Measures of Dependency or Providership 


Dependency or providership is measured both over a period of three 
years (1983—85) and contemporaneously (1985). Both measures are 
adapted from Sgrensen and McLanahan’s (1987) original measure of a 
wife’s economic dependency. Here, the formula 


income transfer = (OEARN — SEARN)/(OEARN + SEARN) 


applies to both wives and husbands, where OEARN and SEARN equal 
one’s own labor income and one’s spouse’s labor income, respectively. 
_For the measure of long-term economic transfer, labor income is com- 
puted over the years 1983, 1984, and 1985 (in 1985 dollars); for the 
measure of contemporaneous transfe-, only data on 1985 earnings is used. 
I assume, as the measure’s originators do, that husbands and wives pool 
their earned income and share it equally. Values of these measures range 


п Raw values of “0,” i.e., no time spent on housework, are recoded to “.01” before 
transformation. 
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from “1,” meaning that one provides complete earned-income support 
to his or her spouse, to *— 1," meaning that one completely depends 
upon his or her spouse for such support; a value of *0" means that both 
partners contribute the same amount to the couple's earnings pool. Other 
values can be interpreted in the following way: for negative values, multi- 
plying the absolute value by 100 gives the percentage of one's income 
share received from the spouse; for positive values, multiplying the value 
by 100 gives the percentage one contributes to the spouse's share. 

Each measure is used in separate rounds to test the alternative depen- 
dency and display specifications of the effect of dependency or provid- 
ership on housework. Distinguishing between long-term and contempora- 
neous patterns of income transfer is important because women's and 
men's responses to the same level of dependency are probably conditional 
on whether their circumstances have persisted for some time. For couples 
with gender-atypical support arrangements, the question of precedence 
is perhaps especially germane. Among those who have participated in 
such arrangements for a number of years (whether by design or circum- 
stance), contemporaneous housework behavior is probably based on the 
expectation that these support patterns will endure. Analyzing the effects 
of contemporaneous dependency might reveal different patterns if cou- 
ples entering atypical arrangements in any given year tend io do so invol- 
untarily or regard their situation as temporary. 


Control Measures 


Several individual sociodemographic and household variables are entered 
into the models as controls and, taken together, represent a baseline that 
corresponds to standard models of the household division of labor.” 
Table 1 presents the coding of these variables and their predicted effects 
for husbands and wives. 

The hypothesized effects of these variables are inspired by the results 
of previous research. Individual attributes such as age, race, and educa- 
tional attainment are viewed as important predictors of housework 
behavior, because they capture variation in patterns over the family life 
cycle, in subcultural practices, and in general lifestyle propensities or 
values (Berk 1985; Coverman 1985; Huber and Spitze 1983; Rexroat 
and Shehan 1987; Ross 1987). Young married women at the onset of 
childbearing age, for instance, appear to do less housework than their 


? Preliminary analyses tested for the effects of marital status (whether married or 
cohabiting), the age of the youngest child, and the numbers of teen-aged and young- 
adult children present in the household. Because none of these effects were significant 
in the baseline models, I dropped them from the analysis. 
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counterparts in the middle to late childbearing years; wives’ housework 
time remains high until the “empty nest” period, whereupon it declines 
through the retirement stage (Hafstrom and Schram 1983; Rexroat and 
Shehan 1987; but see Berk 1985). However, preliminary analysis of the 
data revealed that the curvilinear age effect becomes linear for wives 
when either economic transfer measure is introduced, whereas the age 
effect remains linear across all models for husbands. To preserve parsi- 
mony, all analyses discussed below estimate only the linear effect of age. 

Because of PSID data limitations, comparisons by race are confined 
here to African-Americans and whites. Previous findings, though scat- 
tered, suggest that African-American husbands and wives share house- 
work to a greater extent than do white couples (Ross 1987; Scanzoni 
1971). This finding is consistent with research indicating that African- 
American men and women are less likely than whites to base expectations 
on the ideal of distinct and complementary work roles within the family 
(Jones 1985). 

Education embodies levels of human capital investment, lifestyle pref- 
erences, and attitudes; its effects on housework behavior are thus com- 
plex and difficult to interpret unambiguously. Nonetheless, several stud- 
ies find that wives with more education do less housework, whereas 
highly educated husbands do more, suggesting that education primarily 
captures an attitudinal effect (Berardo et al. 1987; Coverman 1985; Far- 
kas 1976; Goldscheider and Waite 1991). 

Household compositional factors, as well as those related to income 
and consumption practices, affect both the supply and demand for house- 
hold labor. Children, particularly those under school age, tend to increase 
the household labor time of wives (Berk 1985; Nickols and Metzen 1979; 
Shelton 1992). Married fathers of young children appear to do more 
housework than other husbands (Berardo et al. 1987; Coverman and 
Sheley 1986; Rexroat and Shehan 1987), but there is little evidence that 
the presence of older children affects the housework responsibilities of 
fathers. At the same time, the performance of tasks by family members 
other than the wife or husband (representing primarily older children) 
appears to substitute for a share of the wife’s housework (Waite and 
Goldscheider 1992). 

The effect of family income, while often the object of theoretical specu- 
lation, is relatively understudied empirically. Greater financial resources 
facilitate the purchase of domestic services that, presumably, relieve a 
share of the task burden that otherwise would be performed by the wife. 
Income also captures class differences, where lower- or working-class 
men and women appear to be less egalitarian in their values (Mason and 
Bumpass 1975; Mason, Czajka, and Arber 1976) and, again presumably, 
in their household-labor patterns. These arguments suggest that higher 
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family incomes reduce the housework time of wives; the class hypothesis 
further implies a positive effect of family income on husbands' time (i.e., 
as family income goes up, so does the housework time of husbands). 

Income is, however, at best a prozy for the purchase rate of goods and 
services that may replace the time of family members. To better gauge 
how such purchases affect the division of household labor, the model 
includes a measure of the annual amount spent on restaurant meals rela- 
tive to the sum spent on food prepared at home; as in the case of maid 
or domestic services, such expenditures should be related to a reduction 
in wives’ housework time. 

The set of dummy terms for employment is designed to address two 
concerns. The first relates to how labor force attachment affects a per- 
son’s time availability, as well as the elasticity of household labor ar- 
rangements. Part-time workers are likely to spend more time on house- 
hold tasks than do the fully employed; previous research shows that this 
pattern holds for both wives and husbands, although the effect is much 
greater for wives (Shelton 1992). Тһе nonemployment terms differentiate 
between those who were temporarily laid off or unemployed at the time 
of interview but worked for at least 12 weeks during the year and those 
who were not employed (but in the labor force) for a longer period of 
time. I make this distinction by strength of labor-force attachment in 
part because the recently jobless are likely to anticipate reemployment 
and, as a consequence, might be less inclined to invest greater amounts 
of their time in housework. A second reason for making this distinction 
is related to the display perspective. Recent studies of the effect of male 
unemployment on families show that unemployed husbands do not sub- 
stantially increase their participation in housework. In fact, one study 
suggests that some of these husbands resist housework because they per- 
ceive it as further threatening their male identity (Morris 1990; Wheelock 
1990; see also Turner 1992). Hochschild and Machung (1989) report a 
similar pattern among the “semi-unemployed” husbands in their study. 
Thus, quite apart from predictions aligned with the notion of time avail- 
ability, joblessness may have a negative effect on husbands’ housework 
time—particularly among the long-term unemployed, whose prolonged 
experience might intensify any distress over lost claims to male account- 
ability.’ The final term for employment status is that of “housewife”; 
because only a handful of husbands in the PSID sample are so classified, 
this term is included only in the analysis for wives. 


13 The image of unemployed husbands’ resistance to household work is consistent 
with reports of husbands’ negative affective response and hostile marital interactions 
arising from economic hardship, including those linked to unstable employment over 
the past year (Liker and Elder 1983; Conger et al. 1990). ` 
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REGRESSION RESULTS 


Table 2 presents unstandardized OLS coefficients and SEs from model 
estimation for wives. Because the dependent variable is logged, smail 
coefficients can be interpreted as the percent change in housework hours 
associated with a one-unit increase in the independent variable (Wonna- 
cott and Wonnacott 1979). Model 1 reports the results for models includ- 
ing controls only. Models 2—4 test alternative specifications of the effect 
of long-term economic transfer; models 5—7 comprise the same set of tests 
for the effect of contemporaneous transfer. Both the linear and the cubic 
polynomial specifications are consistent with the premises of the depen- 
dency perspective, the latter attempting to model the consequences of 
cumulative disadvantage or advantage. The second-order model, on the 
other hand, represents the functional form of the effect of economic trans- 
fer under the gender display perspective.!* 

The effects of sociodemographic and household-level variables shown 
in table 2 are generally consistent with those reported elsewhere. Moré- 
over, the estimates for measures through other family members’ house- 
work time remain strikingly stable across models. Among these measures, 
only family income fails to exhibit a significant effect across all models. 
The unanticipated positive association between wives’ housework time 
and that of other family members suggests that the time of others might 
not substitute for that of the wife once rates of household expenditure on 
other substitutes, such as dining out, are taken into account. 

The results for the employment terms in model 1 are consistent with 
the time-availability perspective. Housewives, followed by the long-term 
jobless and wives employed part-time, spend more time on housework 
than do fully employed wives. But differences by employment status are 
not reducible to matters of time availability alone. Wives who have been 
jobless for a brief spell also do more housework than those who work 
full-time, but here the difference is explained completely by the greater 
economic dependency of the former. More generally, married women 
who work part-time or are not employed do more housework than fully 
employed wives partly because the former are more dependent on their 
husbands’ earnings. 

Models 2—4 report the results of estimation using the three-year mea- 
sure of economic dependency or providership; models 5—7 show the ef- 
fects of the contemporaneous measure. The pattern of effects and the 
proportions of variance explained across specifications are essentially the 
same regardless of whether earnings transfer is measured currently or 


^ For an explanation of the technique used to fit the polynomial models, see the 
appendix. 
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over the long term, although the effects are somewhat greater for the 
contemporaneous measure. 

For all three specifications (linear, cumulative disadvantage, and gen- 
der display) the first-order term suffices to fit the data; this remains 
true for the effects of long-term and contemporaneous dependency. On 
grounds of parsimony, then, the simple linear specification (models 2 and 
5) provides the superior fit. The contemporaneous effect translates into 
approximately a 2.396 increase in housework time for every 1096 of the 
wife's share of combined earnings received by the husband and a re- 
duction of the same magnitude for every 10% of the husband's share 
contributed by the wife. Note, however, that the positive sign of the 
second-order estimates is consistent with the predictions of the display 
perspective. The findings under this specification also show that the 
greater housework time of unemployed wives is largely explained by their 
contemporaneous levels of dependency upon the spouse. 

The results for husbands depart substantially from the patterns ob- 
served for wives. Table 3 reports Tobit estimates for models of husbands' 
housework; these estimates are generated using a maximum-likelihood 
procedure that corrects for limited dependent variables.“ Although the 
Tobit estimates tend to be larger in magnitude than OLS estimates (re- 
sults not shown), the two procedures produce the same pattern of 
findings. 

The effects of sociodemographic and household-level control variables 
yield few surprises. The positive association of other family members' 
housework time was unexpected, but the practical impact is small: a 
husband's housework time increases by approximately 1.496 for every 
hour of housework done by family members other than the wife. Table 
3 also indicates that the chain of associations between the number of 
very young children, levels of economic transfer, and husbands’ house- 
work time suppresses the positive association between very young chil- 
dren and the latter. The presence of each infant or toddler increases a 
husband's housework time but is also associated with greater levels of 
providership, which in turn reduces husband's time and partly undoes 
the positive effect of very young children. 

More provocative findings surface among the set of terms for hus- 
bands’ employment. Only those husbands who have recently lost their 
jobs do more housework than the fully employed, and the increment in the 
former's time is relatively large. Compared to the long-term unemployed 


15 Among cases retained after listwise deletion of missing cases, 15% of husbands—but 
no wives—reported *0" hours of housework in 1985. The sizable proportion of hus- 
bands who load on this lower-boundary value (log = — 4.605) can lead to biased and 
inconsistent OLS estimates (see Tobin 1958). Maximum-likelihood methods correct 
for this problem. 
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then— who have been free for months to make adjustments in their be- 
havior—the recently jobless contribute more to the work of the home. 
Husbands who have been unemployed for a longer period of time do no 
more housework than their fully employed counterparts, and there is 
some evidence that they may do even less; the negative estimate for the 
effect of long-term joblessness reaches significance (P « .10) under model 
5. These results are not only irreconcilable with the time-availability 
perspective but are suggestive of particular resistance among the long- 
term jobless against doing “women’s work.” 

Alternative specifications of the effect of long-term dependency or pro- 
vidership on husbands' housework time appear in models 2—4; contempo- 
raneous effects appear in models 5—7. Taken together, these models attest 
to the salience of economic dependency among men. Note, for example, 
that measures of economic transfer contribute proportionately more to 
the R? values for husbands than for wives. The increment for husbands, 
moreover, is substantial; depending on the specification, including infor- 
mation on the degree of economic transfer leads to an approximate R? 
improvement of 20%—27%. 

The signs of the economic transfer estimates in table 3 all align with 
predictions under the linear, cumulative disadvantage, and gender dis- 
play specifications. But the display specification clearly provides the best 
fit, regardless of whether one examines earnings transferred in the current 
year or over the past three years. 

Certain shifts in the pattern of coefficients across models 5—7 pinpoint 
the conditions under which husbands tend to withdraw from housework 
as a consequence of their dependency. Consider the negative effect that 
emerges for the long-term jobless under model 5. When the measure of 
current economic transfer takes the linear form, the long-term jobless 
appear to do less housework than the fully employed, net of any econom- 
ic dependence upon their wives. When the second-order term for eco- 
nomic transfer is added to the equation (models 6 and 7), the negative qua- 
dratic effect absorbs the effect for long-term joblessness; thus, among 
these men it is not joblessness per se but dependency that accounts for 
their lower levels of housework. Interestingly, dependency does not ac- 
count for the greater housework time of the short-term unemployed. Note 
further that for all models that include a second-order term (models 3, 
4, 6, and 7), the positive effect of family income drops below significance. 
It appears, then, that lower-income husbands do less housework because 
they are more likely to depend on their wives for economic support and 
respond by avoiding housework to reclaim their constitutive masculi- 
nity. 

Taken together, the above findings illuminate the circumstances under 
which dependent husbands resist doing housework: those in lower- 
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Fic. 7.—-Husbands’ median housework time by contemporaneous economic 
transfer (residuals). 


income households and those who are dependent in a given year as a 
result of prolonged joblessness. These are precisely the associations fore- 
shadowed in qualitative studies of the effects of male unemployment 
(or underemployment) on household behavior (Hochschild and Machung 
1989; Morris 1990; Wheelock 1990). 

Figures 7 and 8 give further shape to the empirical relationship be- 
tween economic transfers in marriage and the division of labor at home. 
Using the contemporaneous measure of dependency or providership, the 
figures depict the median spline of the residuals for housework time by 
the residuals for,current economic transfer for husbands and wives, re- 
spectively. For each figure, the two sets of residuals come from separate 
regressions on the variables included under model 1 (see tables 2 and 
3). These data-generated profiles thus show the net association between 
contemporaneous dependency or providership and housework time. 
Movement up the vertical axis represents an increase in housework time, 
whereas movement from left to right ranges from the case of complete 
dependency to that of complete support of the spouse. 

Figure 7 reflects the concave association between contemporaneous 
transfer and husbands’ housework time modeled in table 3. Recall that 
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Economic Transfer Residual 
Husband supports | Wife supports 


Fic. 8.—Wives’ median housework time by contemporaneous economic trans- 
fer (residuals). 


this association persists net of the effects of the variables included under 
model 1 and thus cannot be reduced to patterns found only among the 
long-term jobless or the less affluent. *6 

Figure 8 provides greater leverage on the contemporaneous form of 
the association for wives. The negative relationship is strikingly linear 
over approximately three-quarters of the range of net values for the eco- 
nomic transfer measure—well into territory where the wife provides sub- 
stantial support to the husband. The upward inflection evident thereafter 
is linked to the positive high-order estimates reported in table 2. This 
does not, however, reflect a statistically significant bend in the relation- 
ship between providership and wives’ housework time. In short, figure 
8 reveals a modicum of evidence suggestive of display behavior on the 
part of some breadwinner wives at the same time that it shows why the 
linear specification of the association provides the best, most parsimoni- 
ous fit. 


16 Additional tests for interactions between husband’s economic dependency and fam- 
ily income did not yield evidence of nonadditive effects. Moreover, the polynomial 
estimates remained quite robust across models (not shown) that tested for interactions 
among dependency, family income, and employment. 
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SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Why does housework remain “women’s work”? While development of 
a fundamentally economic account has moved in one direction (e.g., 
Acker 1988) and that of a fundamentally cultural account in another 
(e.g., Fenstermaker et al. 1991), quantitative research continues to preoc- 
cupy itself with variables and procedures that offer little real leverage on 
either perspective. Both perspectives remain compelling, in part because 
they provide intuitively appealing interpretations of the persistent house- 
work gap between married men and women. But both also pose opera- 
tional hurdles that have made it difficult to adjudicate between them. 
This paper shows how one can gain insight by juxtaposing different 
specifications of the form of the relationship between economic depen- 
dency and housework behavior. 

Both the dependency and display perspectives assume that the link 
between economic dependency and housework is governed by symmetri- 
cal processes for women and men. On the one hand, these processes 
involve the exchange of unpaid labor for support, on the other, the dis- 
play of gendered compensatory behavior— but either way the same pro- 
cess is said to apply equally to husband and wife. 

However, married men and women appear to respond quite differently 
to issues of dependency or providership. Wives respond in ways consis- 
tent with the dependency model. The same is not true for husbands. 
Regardless of whether economic patterns of support between wife and 
husband are measured contemporaneously or over a period of years, 
dependent husbands do less housework the more they depend on their 
wives for income. This dynamic is particularly evident among (though 
not limited to) married men in law-income households. Men currently 
dependent on their wives as à consequence of prolonged joblessness are 
also prone to disavow household work. Quite possibly, any tendency 
among working-class or poor men to embrace an ethic of exaggerated 
masculinity (Morris 1990; Rubin 1976) might predispose these husbands 
to resist housework as evidence mounts of "failure" at the male provider 
role. 

What explains why findings emerge on behalf of a display interpreta- 
tion for men but not for women? If the logic of gender display rests on 
the notion that interactional pressures compel both men and women to 
act accountably male or female, why would breadwinner wives be ex- 
empt from these pressures? The arthropological record on sex-role asym- 
metry offers a possible answer. Conceptions of what sets women apart 
from men tend across cultures to regard manhood as a developmental 
accomplishment, something that, through rite or initiation, must be 
achieved (Herdt 1982; Paglia 1990; Rosaldo 1975). Womanhood, on the 
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other hand, is more often seen as a natural condition, in part because 
women's bodies and reproductive capacities are seen as placing them 
closer than men to nature (Beauvoir 1953; Ortner 1975; Ortner and 
Whitehead 1981). Another asymmetry, perhaps more specific to Western 
societies, concerns women's primary responsibility for early child care 
and socialization—and men's relative remoteness from it (Chodorow 
1978). The consequence for a young boy's developing gender identifica- 
tion is that he tends to define masculinity *in negative terms, as that 
which is not feminine or involved with women," rather than in terms 
that might arise through a close personal identification with the father 
(Chodorow 1975, p. 50). For a girl, the process of developing an identity 
as a girl is continuous with her early primary identification with the 
mother; in other words, gender-identity formation does not require that 
she transfer her primary identification from the female to the male parent. 

Both of the above asymmetries set the stage for what has been referred 
to elsewhere as the sexual sociology of adult life, where conceptions of 
masculinity and femininity continue to organize experience and behavior 
(Chodorow 1975). But the flexibility of these conceptions differs for 
women and men. The cultural framing of manhood as an accomplish- 
ment makes claims to masculinity more precarious than those of *natu- 
ral" womanhood, more demanding of ongoing behavioral “proof,” and 
less accommodating of departures from the norm (Gerson and Peiss 1985; 
Lehne 1989). Status violations are thus more likely to pose a threat to 
claimed identity and compel a compensatory response among dependent 
men than among breadwinner women. That response becomes all the 
more explicable if, as Chodorow (1975, 1978; also Williams 1989) argues, 
masculinity is defined fundamentally by a rejection of that which is 
“female.” 18 

These asymmetries in gender-identity formation do not point to a single 
solution for households, but they do suggest that, for breadwinner wives 
and dependent husbands, social and interactional pressures conspire to 
limit the possibilities. One solution might take the form of an adaptive 
compromise, where each partner gets to apply a preferred logic to his or 


“Ina related vein, Paglia’s (1990, p. 125) analysis of Western art and literature 
suggests that in the West “masculinity has been the most fragile and problematic of 
psychic states,” where, compared to men, “women have ironically enjoyed a greater 
symbolic, if not practical freedom.” 

18 The greater “tolerability” of female normative transgression is reflected in cultural 
accounts of the wife as breadwinner, which is considered permissible, perhaps even 
laudable, as long as she is seen as performing a duty on behalf of the family, with 
attendant claims to the personal sacrifice of not being able to remain at home. No 
such accounting mechanism exists for dependent husbands, at least insofar as it pre- 
serves an unshakable claim to customary definitions of a masculine self. 
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her own behavior: she gets to do less housework as she provides, while 
he gets to do gender as she provides. But this seems an unstable equilib- 
rium: work that would otherwise enhance household well-being is left 
undone; meanwhile, dependent husbands realize greater leisure along 
with compensatory display opportunities, while their wives seem destined 
to trade one form of labor for another. Where norms of equity compete 
with the terms of such a compromise, the additional strains placed on 
the relationship may call forth another solution: that of divorce (see 
Hochschild and Machung 1989). 

Exploring the possibility of multiple equilibria is beyond the scope of 
this article. But investigation of the various possibilities promises to shed 
new light on the consequences of shifts in the balance of economic power 
between women and men. Such shifts are becoming more commonplace 
as a result of structural changes in the economy, where men in traditional 
industries increasingly confront long periods of unemployment (Morris 
1990; Wheelock 1990). The extent to which higher rates of long-term 
male joblessness might precipitate different, less traditional patterns of 
behavior or exacerbate tensions around male performance of “women’s 
work” poses an immediate problem for research. And a renewed focus 
on working-class husbands and wives—who are at once more likely to 
achieve economic parity and more traditional in sex-role attitudes— 
promises to reveal even more about how economic and cultural processes 
situate gender in everyday life. 


APPENDIX 


Estimating Polynomial Models 


Figures 1—4 and 6 depict polynomials of the kth degree (k = 1, 2, 3), 
where for any & the lower-order terms are set to zero. For the purposes 
of estimation, however, setting the lower-order terms to zero might im- 
pose undue constraints on the model. Because theory does not strongly 
motivate these restrictions, the lower-order terms are included in the 
equations for the display (second-degree) and cumulative disadvantage 
(third-degree) models of the relationship between dependency and house- 
work. No constraints are imposed on any of the parameters. 

Unfortunately, estimation of full-order polynomial models typically 
runs into problems of multicollinearity. Often, these problems are not 
resolvable through simple centering of the predictors, especially for mod- 
els of third degree or higher. 

I use an alternative strategy to circumvent collinearity problems. The 
goal is to ensure that the predictors for the polynomial terms are uncorre- 
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lated with each other. One technique involves creating new predictors 
for the polynomial terms—X *, X?*, X°*—that are orthogonal functions 
of the simple polynomials—X, X’, and X? (centered about their means): 
The procedure regresses Ж? on X and sets Х?* equal to the residuals. It 
then regresses X? on X and X?*, and sets X** equal to the residuals from 
the second regression. 

'The estimates for the starred terms have a different interpretation from 
those of the original, simple terms. However, the multiple R? values and 
regression F-tests obtained by fitting the simple and starred terms are 
exactly the same (see Kleinbaum, Kupper, and Muller 1988; and Seber 
1977). 
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A regression model with fixed-effects and national individual-level 
panel data (1966—81) is used to decompose the sex gap in pay. In 
accordance with neoclassical predictions from human capital the- 
ory, net positive returns to individuals’ education and experience 
and to occupations’ cognitive and physical skills are found. While 
sex differences in experience have large effects on the sex gap skill 
contributes little to the gap. In accordance with cultural feminist 
predictions, negative returns to being in an occupation with a 
higher percentage of females or requiring more nurturant social 
skill are found. These forms of gendered valuation contribute sig- 
nificantly to the sex gap in pay. In contrast to the neoclassical 
prediction of compensating differentials, the analysis did not find 
consistently positive effects for onerous physical conditions, nor did 
these have much effect on the gap. 


INTRODUCTION 


Do employers pay both men and women in one occupation less than 
those in another occupation with equivalent demands for skill and 
equally onerous working conditions when a higher percentage of the 
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workers in the second occupation are women or when the job requires 
skills, such as nurturant social skill, associated with women? These two 
kinds of gender bias are at issue in policy debates over comparable worth, 
often called "pay equity." We sketch and test a cultural feminist theory 
that predicts these two gendered processes of valuation. Is the sex gap 
in pay affected by women's and men’s differential placement across occu- 
pations that vary in demands for cognitive, social, and physical skills and 
physically onerous working conditions? Neoclassical theories of human 
capital and compensating differentials suggest that these factors are im- 
portant. Our findings below suppart some but not all the predictions 
from neoclassical theory and support our two predictions from cultural 
feminist theory. | 


PAST THEORIZING AND RESEARCH 


For an occupational characteristic to contribute to the sex gap in pay, 
two things must be true. First, women and men must be differentially 
distributed across occupations such that the jobs occupied by men and 
women have different average levels of this characteristic. Second, the 
characteristic must affect pay. We concentrate the review below on how 
occupational characteristics affect wages and which characteristics differ- 
entiate the jobs held by men and women. 


The Neoclassical Theory of Human Capital 


The neoclassical economic theory of human capital states that pay differ- 
ences between individuals are explained by human capital, the stock of 
skills a person possesses (Becker 1971; Mincer 1974). In this view, em- 
ployers have to pay more for skilled workers if gaining these skills was 
an "investment" (ie., involved a present cost for a potential future 
benefit) that the marginal worker wauld not make without compensation. 
Marginalism is best understood by imagining workers lined up in order 
of how much compensation they would require to invest in this human 
capital, with those requiring no wage premium first. If we go down this 
line until the jobs are filled, the marginal worker is the last worker hired. 
The supply side of human capital theory contends that the marginal 
worker requires a return to be induced to invest in many kinds of human 
capital. The demand side of human capital theory states that profit- 
maximizing employers will hire more expensive skilled workers only in 
jobs where these extra skills increase productivity, and hence profits, 
enough to cover the higher labor cost (Lang and Dickens 1988). 

Most studies operationalize humen capital with years of schooling or 
job experience (which is a proxy for on-the-job learning). However, the 
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theory should apply to all kinds of skills (cognitive, social, or physical) 
and to learning that takes place in any setting (in school, vocational 
training programs, and on-the-job training, or through informal social- 
ization). It should also apply whether the prospective worker makes the 
investment or someone makes it on his or her behalf. All these types of 
learning involve either out-of-pocket costs (e.g., tuition) or opportunity 
costs (e.g., wages or leisure foregone while learning). 

Human capital theory has implications for pay differences within and 
between occupations. Our interest is in the latter, so we review studies 
with occupational characteristics as independent variables. Occupations 
that require higher levels of cognitive skills and education pay higher 
wages (England and McLaughlin 1979; England, Chassie, and McCor- 
mick 1982; Steinberg et al. 1986; Parcel and Mueller 1989; Parcel 1989; 
England 1992). Some (Kohn and Schooler 1969; Cain and Treiman 1981; 
Parcel and Mueller 1989) refer to this as “substantive complexity.” De- 
spite its positive return for both men and women, this occupational di- 
mension contributes little to the sex gap in pay, because the occupations 
in which women work require only slightly less of such skill (England 
et al. 1982; England 1992). Compared to men, women are in occupations 
requiring about the same level of education but offering less on-the-job 
training (Corcoran 1979; England 1992). 

Findings regarding the effects of occupations’ demands for physical 
skills on wages conflict. With few controls for working conditions, physi- 
cal strength and other physical skills often show negative or no effects 
(England and McLaughlin 1979; England et al. 1982; Sorensen 19896). 
Even with working conditions controlled, Parcel (1989) found the factor 
*physical dexterity/perceptual ability" to have no significant effects on 
1980 wages of men or women. Parcel and Mueller (1989) found a similar 
factor to have a positive effect on men's 1970 wages but no significant 
effect on their 1980 wages or on women's 1970 or 1980 wages. With 
more elaborate controls for working conditions, England (1992, chap. 3) 
found net wage premiums for some physical skills, but they explain only 
a tiny percentage of the sex gap in pay. 

How do demands for social skills affect wages? England and McLaugh- 
lin (1979) found that men, but not women, gain from working in jobs 
requiring social skills. However, their measure did not differentiate be- 
tween the nurturant social skill involved in helping a customer or client 
and the authoritative social skill involved in managing or supervising 
other workers. To refine this, England (1992) distinguished two types of 
social skill, nurturance and authority. For both men and women, she 
found occupational demand for nurturant social skills to be penalized 
but for authority to be rewarded, and women's greater concentration in 
occupations requiring nurturance and men's in those requiring authority 
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explains about 6% of the 1980 sex gap in pay. The New York State pay 
equity study also found that being in a supervisory position enhances 
pay and that demands for social skills such as communication with the 
public and group facilitation have net negative effects on wages 
(Steinberg et al. 1986; Jacobs and Steinberg 19900). The positive return 
to supervisory social skill found in these studies is consistent but the 
negative return to nurturant social skill is inconsistent with human capi- 
tal theory. 


The Neoclassical Theory of Compensating Differentials 


Sometimes occupations differ in pay even after adjustments for human 
capital requirements. If the differences endure, they cannot be explained 
by temporary disequilibria from shortages or gluts. Neoclassical theory 
explains these long-term disparities by the notion of compensating differ- 
entials (Smith 1979; Rosen 1986). In this view, the full pay of a job 
consists of both pecuniary (wage) and nonpecuniary compensation, the 
latter being the (dis)utility experienced while doing the work. This might 
include the interest, boredom, discomfort, or danger of the work. Ac- 
cording to the theory, jobs with more comfortable, less hazardous work- 
ing conditions can be filled with lower wages, ceteris paribus. How much 
higher the wage needs to be in onerous jobs depends on the tastes of the 
marginal worker (not the average worker). According to the theory, mar- 
ket forces require that the wage paid to the marginal worker in a job 
also be paid to all otherwise equivalent workers in the job (Smith 1979). 
A single analysis cannot both test the theory of compensating differentials 
and ascertain which working conditions are amenities and which are 
disamenities to the marginal worker. If the theory is assumed to be true, 
empirical tests of which working conditions have net positive (negative) 
returns tell us what conditions are perceived by the marginal worker as 
disamenities (amenities). Alternatively, if we assume that a given work- 
ing condition is perceived by the marginal worker as a disamenity (ame- 
nity), then the test of the theory is whether it has a net positive (negative) 
effect on wages. We adopt the latter strategy, making our test subject to 
assumptions about what is a disamenity. 

Our test of compensating differentials focuses on the physical discom- 
fort and hazards associated with occupations (rather than on nonphysical 
disamenities). Smith's (1979) and Brown's (1980) reviews conclude that 
a compensating differential is found for the risk of death, but that find- 
ings for unpleasant and hazardous working conditions are inconsistent. 
Barry (1985) and Filer (1985) found that men, but not women, receive a 
premium for hazardous work. Sorensen (1989b) found that hazardous 
working conditions lower women's wages in predominantly female occu- 
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pations. England (1992) found no penalties or premiums for hazards or 
other physical disamenities for either men or women. No significant ef- 
fects of “undesirable working conditions" were found in 1970 or 1980 
by Parcel and Mueller (1989) or Parcel (1989). Parcel and Mueller (1989) 
did find a factor that combined physical activities and physically onerous 
working conditions to yield wage premiums for women in 1970 and for 
both sexes in 1980. Jacobs and Steinberg's (1990a, p. 452; 1990b) analysis 
of New York State government jobs showed only one of 14 measures of 
onerous working conditions to have a statistically positive effect on pay 
(working with sick patients), while five such variables had significant 
negative effects (cleaning others' dirt, loud noise, strenuous physical ac- 
tivity, repetition, and being told what to do). Jacobs and Steinberg 
(19904) also reviewed comparable worth studies from six other states 
and one county in New York and reported that onerous working condi- 
tions far more commonly had negative rather than positive effects on 
earnings. 

Only one study has investigated compensating differentials with longi- 
tudinal data and a model with fixed effects similar to the method that 
we employ here (Duncan and Holmlund 1983). Premiums were found 
for both men and women working in dangerous or physically taxing jobs. 
Overall, findings are mixed on whether job characteristics that we might 
assume to be physical disamenities lead to wage premiums. 


Neoclassical Theory and Discrimination 


Most neoclassical economists doubt the existence of the sort of gender 
bias in wage setting that we address here (Filer 1989; Killingsworth 1985). 
They do not believe that market forces will allow employers to pay 
a discriminatory wage (one lower than that predicted by human capital 
and compensating differentials) in certain occupations simply because 
those in the job are predominantly female or because the skills required 
are stereotypically associated with women. Some economists do posit 
*crowding," a situation in which predominantly female occupations pay 
less as a result of hiring discrimination against women who seek to enter 
predominantly male occupations (Bergmann 1986). The reasoning is that, 
because employers will not hire women in desirable “male” occupations, 
the supply of labor for “female” occupations is artificially increased, 
and thus wages in the female occupations are lowered. But the hiring 
discrimination in male jobs to which the crowding thesis traces the low 
wages in female jobs is itself an anomaly within neoclassical theory. 
Hiring discrimination, particularly that based on the tastes or biases 
of employers, should eventually be eradicated by competitive market 
processes (Arrow 1972; England 1992, chap. 2). The idea is that employ- 
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ers who will not hire women are paying a premium for male labor, 
making their profits lower, and making the probability higher that they 
wil go out of business or lose product market share. Thus, econo- 
mists generally doubt that gender bias lowers the wages of female occupa- 
tions. 


A Cultural Feminist Theory.of Gendered Valuation 


We label as "feminist" any perspective that denies the necessity of cur- 
rent levels of gender inequality in rewards, seeing such inequality to be 
socially constructed, at least in part. The normative portion of feminist 
theories argues that such inequality should be eradicated, while positive 
portions of feminist theory focus on the mechanisms that create and 
sustain such inequality. We offer a model of *gendered valuation" to 
provide part of the explanation for the sex gap in pay and other forms 
of gender inequality. The central proposition is that cultural processes of 
valuation are gendered; because women are devalued, social roles (in- 
cluding occupations) and skills that are associated with women are cultur- 
ally devalued relative to those associated with men. This perspective is 
consistent with “cultural feminism,” the label we use for feminist theo- 
ries that see the devaluation of women and things associated with them 
as an important cause of gender inequality.” 

If cultural values affect what jobs employers value more, and such 
valuation includes a bias against any job or skill associated with women, 
then we can predict that predominantly female occupations will pay less 
than predominantly male occupations, ceteris paribus. We can also pre- 
dict that nurturant skill will be badly rewarded because of its association 
with women. Although we will test implications of this view for how 
occupational characteristics affect rewards, it has relevance to nonoccu- 
pational roles as well. Examples include the low level of economic secu- 
rity attached to child rearing and household work, whether done for pay 
or as a homemaker. Many societies devalue whatever tasks they assign 
to women, as this perspective would predict (Shepela and Viviano 
1984). 

Our choice of the terms “cultural” and “valuation” does not imply 
that we see an exogenous variable that is ideal rather than material. 
Materially based male power is undoubtedly one reason men succeed in 


? Echols (1983) and Alcoff (1988) use the term “cultural feminism” to refer to feminism 
that revalorizes traditionally female activities that have been devalued because of 
sexism and sees women’s nurturing as innate or essential to being a woman. We 
include the former valuation but not the latter essentialism in our definition of cultural 
feminism. 
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getting their roles defined as more valuable and rewarded. We believe 
that material and ideal phenomena affect each other reciprocally, so that 
men's material resources are, at least in part, a product of men's roles 
being socially defined as more valuable. Our point in labeling the perspec- 
tive "cultural" is to emphasize the role of the devaluation of typically 
women's activities in generating gender inequality. Such devaluation af- 
fects either men or women who do “women’s work." 

Sociological work on comparable worth provides evidence for this per- 
spective. It documents a form of sex discrimination in which occupations 
are paid less than others with equivalent job content because they contain 
mostly women or involve skills associated with women. Studies have 
shown that the percentage female in an occupation has a net negative 
effect on pay, after controlling for occupations’ demands for education, 
other measures of cognitive skill, physical skill, social skill, and onerous 
working conditions (England et al. 1982; Steinberg et al. 1986; England 
et al. 1988; Baron and Newman 1989; Parcel 1989; Sorensen 1989a; 
England 1992; see Sorensen [1989c] for a review). One mechanism of 
such devaluation may be the cognitive error of not seeing how much 
female occupations contribute to the “bottom line" of profit or other 
organizational goals. Or women's jobs may be devalued because they 
are erroneously believed to require less effort than men's jobs, because 
typically female types of effort are culturally invisible. Once interoccupa- 
tional wage differences are in place, institutional inertia keeps gender- 
biased interjob wage difference in force. 

Another gendered form of devaluation relevant to occupational wage 
setting is the devaluation of a skill because it is usually (or has historically 
been) exercised by women (Steinberg and Haignere 1987; Steinberg 1990). 
Because of these gendered associations, such skills may be devalued 
across occupations with a range of sex compositions; thus, this is not 
the same thing as devaluation due to the current sex composition of an 
occupation. A good example of a skill type associated with women is 
nurturant skill, the sort of social skill involved in providing a face-to-face 
service to clients or customers of an organization. Such activity is seen 
as female because of its relationship to the nurturant behavior entailed 
in parenting, done primarily by women, and because nurturant paid jobs 
are usually filled by women. 

Our review (above) of research on returns to social skills supported 
our perspective on gendered devaluation more than it supported human 
capital theory. Human capital theory suggests that all skills should have 
positive returns if they require investment. Yet, in those few studies that 
measured nurturant social skills, occupations requiring such skill were 
found to pay less than occupations with no such requirement, controlling 
for other skill demands, working conditions, and the current sex composi- 
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tion of the occupations (Steinberg et al. 1986; England 1992, chap. 3; 
England et al. 1994). Our analysis will take nurturant skills to be the 
exemplar of a skill associated with women and. will test whether it is 
devalued. We will consider it to be devalued relative to other skill types 
if it has either no returns or negative returns. 

Sociologists"findings about the devaluation of female occupations and 
nurturant work are consistent with broader interdisciplinary feminist lit- 
erature criticizing the devaluation of emotional work in Western culture. 
The contributions made by emotional nurturance and intimacy have been 
downplayed in developmental and clinical psychology— seen as natural, 
original states to be overcome rather than skills to be developed to help 
oneself and others have a full life (Gilligan 1982; Kittay and Meyers 1987; 
Keller 1986). The devaluation of emotions is also seen when philosophers 
of science regard emotional connection as a contaminating distorter 
rather than a possible route to knowledge (Keller 1985; Schott 1988). 
The disinclination to use words denoting work for emotional work in 
sociological theories is also evidence of such devaluation. This is seen in 
the words Parsons (1954) chose for the “instrumental/expressive” dis- 
tinction. He chose the term "expressive" to describe the traditionally 
female tasks of child rearing and household work, a term that connotes 
self-indulgence rather than work. 


Specific Research Hypotheses 


On the basis of the review above, we test predictions from neoclassical 
and cultural feminist theory. Table 1 summarizes the testable predictions. 
All are for net effects. No differences in returns for men and women are 
predicted. The neoclassical theory of human capital predicts positive 
returns to individual-level skill, measured here by experience and educa- 
tion, and to occupational demands for any kind of skill —cognitive, phys- 
ical, authoritative, or nurturant. It predicts no effect of occupational sex 
composition, since discrimination of any form is believed to erode in 
competitive markets. The neoclassical theory of compensating differen- 
tials predicts positive returns to physical disamenities since employers 
will be unable to fill more onerous jobs without paying a premium. The 
cultural féminist theory of gendered valuation generates two predic- 
tions—that the percentage female in one's occupation has a negative 
effect on wages and that nurturant. social skills are devalued because of 
their association with women, and thus have either no return or a nega- 
tive return. (A return of zero would constitute devaluation if other skill 
types received positive returns.) 
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DATA, MODEL, VARIABLES, AND HYPOTHESES 
Data 


We analyze data from the young women's and the young men's cohorts 
of the National Longitudinal Survey (NLS). The data are from a national 
probability sample of women aged 14—24 in 1968 and of men aged 14—24 
in 1966. We use 1968, 1969, 1970, 1971, 1972, 1973, 1975, 1977, 1978, 
and 1980 female waves and 1966, 1967, 1968, 1969, 1970, 1971, 1973, 
1975, 1976, 1978, 1980, and 1981 male waves, pooling the male and 
female data together. Each of the male and female panels contains ap- 
proximately 5,000 individuals. (The data are described in Center for 
Human Resource Research, Ohio State University [1983].) We confine 
analysis to whites. We have arranged the longitudinal data into a pooled 
cross-section time series in which the unit of analysis is an individual 
in a particular year. We deleted person-years in which the individual 
was not employed or was employed part-time (less than 35 hours per 
week). 


Fixed-Effects Regression Model and Decomposition 


We use a model with fixed effects (Judge et al. 1982) to control for 
otherwise unmeasured year-specific (period) and person-specific effects. 
The model is 


Y, = bo + УВ Хы, + ер, (1) 
where 
Cy = uj t V, + Wy. (2) 


Regression coefficients are denoted by b, k indexes measured independent 
variables (Xs), і indexes individuals, ¢ indexes time periods, e is error 
terms, и is the cross-sectional (individual) component of error, v is the 
timewise component of error, w is the purely random component of error, 
and b, is the intercept. The dependent variable, Y, is the natural loga- 
rithm of hourly earnings. Because period effects on earning are con- 
trolled, it is not necessary to change earnings to constant dollars. The 
resulting coefficients are those that would be obtained if dummy variables 
for year and person had been included in OLS regression equations. We 
obtain these coefficients from this OLS model: 


Yi = bo + È bX ы, (3) 
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where 

Ya = Ya- Y,- Y, +F, (4) 
and 

X =X, -Х,-Х,+Х. (5) 


That is, an OLS regression is fitted after subtracting from each variable 
its person mean and year mean and adding the grand mean (across 
person-years).° 

The fixed-effects model yields estimates of the effects of occupational 
characteristics that are free from the sort of selection bias that results 
from misspecification due to omitted variables. The estimators are not 
contaminated with spurious effects of any stable, unmeasured individual 
characteristics that affect both earnings and the occupations into which 
individuals are selected. Such characteristics include sex, cohort, socio- 
economic background, and unchanging aspects of skill, motivation, work 
habits, preferences, plans, and any other unmeasured human capital. 
Effects of these variables are controlled for by subtracting the person- 
mean from each observation; that is, persons serve “as their own con- 
trols.” Thus, the model ensures that effects we attribute to occupational 
characteristics are not spurious results of the kinds of workers who enter 
such occupations. (Of studies reviewed above, only England et al. [1988] 
and Duncan and Holmlund [1983] used fixed effects.) 

We use the regression results to decompose the sex gap in pay. A 
common technique is to decompose group differences in a dependent 
variable into proportions due to (1) different means on the independent 
variables, (2) different slopes, (3) different intercepts, and (4) an interac- 
tion between differences in slopes and intercepts. We can distinguish 
between 2 and 3 only when all independent variables have a nonarbitrary 
zero point (Jones and Kelley 1984; Aldrich and Buchele 1986), which is 
not true for our scales, which are based on the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles (DOT). Moreover, sex differences in men’s and women’s rates 
of return to occupational characteristics may reflect within-occupation 
differences. We are not interested in these here, but rather in differences 
in pay created by men and women’s different distribution across occupa- 
tions. Thus, we focus on how differences between men and women in 


3 Without correction, £ statistics from the model in equation (3) would be inflated 
because degrees of freedom are not reduced to take account of the implicit variables 
for persons and time periods. To correct for this, we multiplied standard errors by 
VNT — KINNT — N — T — K + 1 (where N is the number of individuals, T = 
12, the number of time periods, and K is the number of independent variables in the 
model). 
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their means on variables measuring occupational placement explain dif- 
ferences in their earnings. We ascertain this by multiplying the sex differ- 
ence in mean for each variable by the slope that indicates its rate of 
return. Since we include interactions of all variables with sex, yielding 
information on the size of effect for men and women separately in cases 
of significant interactions, we face the problem of whether to use male 
or female coefficients. We provide both estimates, thus providing upper- 
and lower-bound estimates. 


Variables from the NLS 


The natural logarithm (In) of current hourly earnings is our dependent 
variable. Thus, coefficients, when multiplied by 100, reveal the percent- 
age increase in wages for each one-unit increase in the independent vari- 
able.* Independent variables include marital status (presently married or 
not), hours usually worked per week on the current job, the percentage 
female (in 1970) in one's detailed census occupation,? education, employ- 
ment experience, and industry. Education is the number of years of 
schooling completed by the survey year. Experience is the total number 
of weeks of employment (whether full- or part-time) since one year prior 
to the first survey wave.° Industry is measured by collapsing the 1960 
detailed census industry categories into dummy variables: (1) agriculture, 
forestry, fisheries, mining, and construction, (2) manufacture of durable 
goods, (3) manufacture of nondurable goods, (4) transportation, commu- 
nication, and other public utilities, (5) wholesale trade, (6) retail trade, 
(7) finance, insurance, and real estate, (8) business services, (9) personal 


4 This is true only for small changes in the independent variable. This is because of 
an analogue to compound interest and is particularly acute with dummy variables. 
However, for the coefficients here, making a correction (Halvorsen and Palmquist 
1980) changes the results little and thus is not reported. 


5 NLS data code respondents! occupation in 1960 census categories. We merged the 
percentage female in 1970 categories in each 1960 category onto the file from documen- 
tation in the codebook for the National Longitudinal Survey of Mature Women. This 
1970 data is closer to the years in our data. 


$ NLS data provide no measure of employment experience prior to a year before the 
survey. However, given our fixed-effects model, any additive effects of unmeasured 
prior experience are controlled. Our model includes experience since one year before 
the first survey wave. In each wave, respondents were asked how many weeks they 
were employed in the prior year. We added these entries to compute work experience 
accumulated by any given year. For the years in which no survey was conducted 
(1974 and 1979 for women and 1972, 1974, 1977, and 1979 for men), we averaged 
the experience reported for the preceding year and the following years and used this 
average as an estimate for the missing year. We have not included the square of years 
of experience to capture diminishing returns to experience in the later life cycle because 
of the youth of our sample. 
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services, (10) professional services, (11) entertainment and recreational 
services, and (12) government. These variables are included to control 
for the possibility that occupations with a high percentage of women are 
concentrated in marginal industries. Some analyses have found women 
overrepresented in such industries (Beck, Horan, and Tolbert 1980; 
Hodson and England 1986; Coverdill 1988). Controlling for industry 
is based on the assumption that industries with low wages do not 
have low wages because of the sex composition of occupations in the 
industry, but because of factors such as low profits, lack of oligopoly, 
and labor-intensive production. However, we also report on models 
(results not shown) that exclude industry. These are the preferred 
models if we assume that industries’ overall wage levels are affected 
by a preponderance of heavily female occupations. Our basic conclu- 
sions hold with either model. 


Measurement of the Skill Demands and Working Conditions of 
Occupations 


Regressions include factor-guided scales measuring the demands of one's 
occupation for cognitive skill, physical skill, and nurturant social skill 
and measuring three physical working conditions assumed to be disame- 
nities—exposure to hazards, exposure to hot and wet conditions, and 
exposure to cold. The scales were constructed from manipulations involv- 
ing a set of occupational characteristics from the fourth edition of the 
DOT (U.S. Department of Labor 1977) and are described in the appendix. 
We also computed a dummy variable for whether the occupation requires 
the exercise of authority, measured by coding as "1" occupations with 
*supervisor" or *manager" in their title. The normalized score for this 
variable enters the regressions. 


FINDINGS 


Table 1 presents unstandardized coefficients from regression models with 
fixed effects. Since the occupational scales were formed by computing 
unweighted averages of Z(standardized) scores for several DOT (or other) 
items, with the Z scores standardized across all black and white men 
and women, the coefficients (times 100) reveal the percentage change in 
wage associated with one of these units on the scale. We included the 
interaction of each independent variable with sex, coding females as “1” 
on the dummy variable for sex; after ascertaining which interactions 
were significant, we reestimated the equation including only significant 
interaction effects; table 1 presents this fina! model. When interaction 
effects are significant, this means chat the return on this independent 
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PREDICTED SIGNS AND COEFFICIENTS FROM MODELS PREDICTING ln HOURLY WAGE 








SIGN PREDICTED 





BY THEORIES 
COEFFICIENTS rM SSH HQ EF = 
FOR INTERACTION Cultural 
VARIABLE COEFFICIENTS WITH SEX Neoclassical ^ Feminist 
Individual characteristics: 
Experience ..,...... адир .0018*/* .0001* + NP 
(114.4) (5.5) 
Education ................... .1134*/* —.0117* + NP 
(47.4) (6.4) 
Married ...................... .1123*/ —.1162* NP NP 
(18.5) (11.8) 
Occupational skill demands: 
Cognitive skill .............. .0237*/* .0632* + NP 
(5.4) (7.9) 
Physical skill ................ .0367*/* NS* + NP 
(7.7) 
Authoritative skill ......... .0057*/ —.0117* + NP 
(2.6) (2.2) 
Nurturant skill ............. — .0252*/* — .0210* + = or 0 
(5.6) (3.1) 
96 female ....................... — .0004*/* — .0006* с E 
(2.4) (2.5) 
Physical disamenities: 
Hazards ...................... — .0247*/* .0628* + МР 
| 6.3) (6.7) 
Hot and wet ................ — .0080*/* .0362* + NP 
(2.4) (3.7) 
Cold" inerte en .0070*/* — .0303* + NP 
(2.5) (2.4) 





NOTE.—Asterisk before slash denotes significance (P < .05, two tailed test) for men; asterisk after 
slash for denotes significance for women. See text. All interaction terms are the variable in the row 
multiplied by sex (female = 1); asterisk without slash denotes a significantly different return for men 
and women. Regression also included industry dummies. Where interactions with sex are included, the 
coefficient on the main effect (the individual or occupational characteristic) is the effect for men (because, 
since men were "0," the interaction is ^0" times some number, and thus equals “0” for men). The 
coefficient on the interaction reveals how different the effect of the variable is for women than men. 
"Thus, the effect for women is the main effect plus the coefficient on the interaction. NP — no prediction. 
N = 29,810. Figures in parentheses are ¢-statistics 

? Interaction of sex and physical skill demand not included in this model because it was not significant 
when a model that included it was run. 
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variable is significantly different for men and women and that the 
women's slope differs from the men's by the amount of the coefficient 
on the interaction effect. The coefficients other than interactions can be 
interpreted as the returns for men, since males are coded “0” and hence 
the interaction term of sex times the independent variable is zero for 
men. The significance of the slope for men is given by the significance of 
these coefficients. We tested separately for the significance of the female 
coefficients (by running a model in which sex was coded so males were 
*1," so that coefficients on noninteractive independent variables reveal 
effects for women); table 1 reports significance levels for both men and 
women (before and after the slash, respectively) separately. 

Table 1 shows positive and significant effects of education and ex- 
perience, consistent with individual-level predictions from human capi- 
tal theory, with significant but trivial differences between men's and 
women's returns. The unusually large returns to education seen here 
reflect the fact that our measure of education is only time varying across 
person-year observations that occur after the first full-time job during 
survey years. Since fixed-effects wage models base coefficients on how 
individuals! changes on predictors relate to changes in wages, the educa- 
tion coefficients measure rates of return to years of education after first 
job, which are larger than returns for earlier years of education. Being 
married has significantly positive effects on men's wages, but nonsignifi- 
cant effects on women's. | 

Human capital theory predicts positive returns to cognitive skill de- 
mands. À positive and significant effect is found for both men and women 
(table 1), and the return is significantly larger for women (.0237 + .0632 
= .0869). Women gain over 8% for every one-unit increase on the cogni- 
tive skill demand scale; men gain over 2%. If we exclude education from 
the equation, and let any returns to the greater average education of 
those in jobs requiring more cognitive skill be included in the coefficients 
for cognitive skill, the effects (not shown) become slightly larger (.0654 
for men and .1074 for women), but still significantly larger for women. 

Human capital theory also predicts that occupations requiring more 
physical skill will pay more. Table 1 shows a significant coefficient on 
physical skill of .0367, which does not vary significantly by sex; it indi- 
cates that moving to a job requiring one more unit of physical skill 
increases earnings by over 396. 

Human capital theory also predicts that occupations requiring more 
authoritative social skill will pay more. Table 1 shows a significant posi- 
tive return for men, such that those one unit higher on the authority 
scale make .57% more. Yet the significant negative interaction effect 
shows returns to be significantly lower for women than for men; returns 
for women are nonsignificant. 
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The last kind of occupational skill demand considered is nurturant 
social skill, for which human capital theory predicts a positive return 
` while the cultural feminist theory of gendered valuation predicts a nega- 
tive or zero return. We find a significantly negative return for both men 
and women. The significant coefficient —.0252 shows that each one unit 
increase in occupations! demand for nurturant social skill lowers men's 
wages by over 296 (table 1). Women's return is significantly more nega- 
tive; the significant coefficient for the interaction term shows that the 
effect for women is —.0462 (—.0252 + —.0210 = —.0462), indicating 
a loss in pay of over 496 for each one unit of increase in nurturant social 
skill. This is evidence of a devaluation of nurturance, which we believe 
results from the association of nurturance with women. It is contrary to 
the positive return predicted by human capital theory and is also contrary 
to the contention of neoclassical theory that all forms of gender bias 
should erode in competitive markets. 

The cultural feminist theory of gendered valuation predicts a negative 
effect of occupations! percentage female on wages, while neoclassical 
theory predicts no effect. The significant coefficient of —.0004 tells us 
that men's wages decrease .04% for each one-point increase in occupa- 
tional percentage female (table 1). Thus, if a man moved 100 units of 
percentage female, from an all-male to an all-female occupation, his pay 
would go down by about 4%. This effect is significantly larger for women 
(—.0004 + —.0006 = —.0010), indicating that women would lose 10% 
of their pay from such a move from a male to a female occupation, 
assuming the occupations are equivalent in their skill demands and dis- 
amenities. This negative effect on wages of being in a predominantly 
female occupation indicates a gendered process whereby occupations are 
devalued if they contain more women. Insofar as our scales adequately 
control for occupations’ demands for skills and working conditions, our 
findings contravene the neoclassical view that gender discrimination can- 
not persist in competitive labor markets and that any earnings differences 
between male and female occupations are explained by differing require- 
ments for human capital or (dis)amenities leading to compensating dif- 
ferentials. 

Physical disamenities are predicted by the neoclassical theory of com- 
pensating differentials to have positive effects on wages. Table 1 shows 
that being in an occupation involving one extra unit of hazards signifi- 
cantly depresses men’s wages by over 2% but significantly increases 
women’s wages by over 3% (—.0247 + .0628 = .0381). Working in an 
occupation with hot or wet conditions depresses men’s wages by a trivial 
but significant amount and increases women’s wages by a significant 
amount—over 2% for a one-unit change (—.0080 + .0362 = .0282). 
Exposure to cold conditions provides men with a positive compensating 
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differential, although its magnitude is trivial—an increase of .7% for a 
one-unit change in cold; however, women receive a significant wage pen- 
alty of about 2% (.0070 + —.0303 = —.0233). Thus, of the six tests for 
compensating differentials for physical disamenities (three variables х 
two genders), all are significant, but only three show the predicted posi- 
tive returns, and all are very modest in size. If these constructs do indeed 
measure disamenities for the marginal worker, the theory’s prediction of 
compensating differentials for physical disamenities receives quite limited 
support. 

We next use the regression results, together with sex differences in 
means on each of the variables, to perform a decomposition of the sex 
gap in pay. Our goal is to ascertain how much women’s and men’s 
placement into occupations differing in their skill demands, working con- 
ditions, and sex composition affects the sex gap in the log of pay. Table 
2 presents various descriptive statistics, including sex-specific means. Its 
rightmost two columns present the percentage of the logged wage gap 
explained by sex differences in means for each independent variable. If 
this percentage is computed by multiplying the sex difference in mean 
by the male slopes, and dividing by the total gap in log of pay, we answer 
the question of what percentage of the gap would be closed if men moved 
to the female mean, but retained their own rate of return. With female 
slopes, we assess what would happen if women moved to the male mean 
but retained their own rate of return. We present both; they can be 
considered lower- and upper-bound estimates of the contribution of sex 
differences in means to the pay gap. 

Table 2 shows that the sex gap in pay in these data was $2.02, with 
full-time young women workers earning 62% of the male average. (Recall 
that wages are in dollars current to the year in question, from 1966 to 
1981, so dollar amounts would be much larger in 1981 or in present 
dollars.) The gap in logged cents per hour, .413, is what is formally 
decomposed here. Starting with the individual-level variables, table 2 
shows that men, on average, have almost one year (48 more weeks) more 
experience than women. This explains 21%-24% of the sex gap in pay, 
depending on whether female or male slopes are used. Men's tiny edge 
over women in education (about .1 year) explains 4% of the pay gap.’ 


! This is undoubtedly an overestimate of education's role in the sex gap in pay. The 
fixed-effects model captures the returns to education obtained after the first full-time 
job. They are about double those found in most other studies, which suggests that 
returns to "adult" schooling are greater than returns to earlier schooling. However, 
the decomposition takes the mean differences between men and women for education 
obtained at any time and multiplies them by education coefficients that pertain only 
to postjob education. This is an unfortunate side effect of fixed-effects modeling, but 
one we think is outweighed by the other benefits of such modeling. 
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Thus, individual-level human capitzl, in the form of employment experi- 
ence, is one major component of the sex gap in pay, as other studies 
have also shown (Corcoran and Duncan 1979), but the role of education 
in the sex gap in pay is very minor. 

Table 2 shows that men are in occupations that require, on average, 
one-tenth (.10) of a unit more cognitive skill. Thus, despite fairly large 
returns to cognitive skill, this variable explains only 195—296 of the sex 
gap in pay. Physical skills contribute less than .5%. This small contribu- 
tion results from the relatively small mean sex difference in combination 
with the relatively low returns. Although men, on average, tend to work 
in occupations that require them to exercise more authority, the returns 
to authority are small for men and insignificant for women. Thus, at 
least among these young workers, authority explains virtually none of 
the sex gap in pay. 

None of the three working conditions make contributions of more than 
1% to the pay gap, with the exception of hazards, which explain 6% if 
female slopes are used. However, hazards contribute negatively if men's 
negative returns are used, since men are in occupations that score higher 
on hazards and they face a net penalty for being in such jobs. Overall, 
then, even though men are more likely than women to be in occupa- 
tions with those types of physical disamenities we measured, the lack of 
consistent compensating differentials for physical disamenities for either 
sex makes these conditions unimportant in explaining the sex gap in 
pay. 

How much of the sex gap in pay is explained by gendered devaluation 
of occupations because they contain women or require skills associated 
with women? With respect to effects of occupational sex composition, 
the average man was in an occupation that was 20% female and the 
average woman in an occupation that was 71% female, which gives a 
mean sex difference for this variable of 51%. This explains between 5% 
and 12% of the sex gap in pay. We took the net negative effect of require- 
ment for nurturant social skills to be evidence of-a gendered process by 
which skill types associated with women are devalued. Women and men 
differ by .46 units in the mean level of required nurturant social skill 
of their occupations, with women in occupations requiring more. This 
difference explains between 395 and 596 of the pay gap, depending on 
the slope used. If we add the contributions of the devaluation based on 
occupational sex composition and on nurturant social skill demands, they 
explain between 8% (if male slopes are used) and 17% (if female slopes 
are used) of the sex gap in pay. This is evidence that gendered processes 
of valuation of occupations and skills have an appreciable effect on the 
sex gap in pay. 
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Robustness of Findings to Alternative Specifications 


We have checked the robustness of our findings by using different speci- 
fications to check the sensitivity of our conclusions to several assump- 
tions. First, we have performed an analysis like that in tables 1 and 2, 
except with separate models for men and women that allow us to enter 
Heckman-style instrumental variables to correct for the type of selectivity 
bias that may result from selection into full-time employment. Individu- 
als who receive low wage offers may choose nonemployment, an espe- 
cially likely option for women since gender ideologies and higher male 
earnings make more women than men become homemakers. To remove 
such bias, we used a version of Heckman’s (1979) correction for sample 
selectivity proposed by Berk (1983). First, we performed probit regression 
analyses on the pooled person-year data to predict full-time employment 
from education, experience, marital status, number of children age six 
or under, and husband's annual income (coded “0” if unmarried). We 
computed an inverse Mill’s ratio, a measure of the likelihood of full-time 
employment. This measure was an instrumental variable in the female 
earnings regression, necessitating separate models for men and women. 
Coefficients and decomposition results differed a bit from those presented 
“here but not in their overall conclusions—that sex differences in experi- 
ence are salient for the sex gap in pay, that the devaluation of predomi- 
nantly female occupations and nurturant work contribute to the sex gap 
in pay, that evidence does not consistently support compensating differ- 
entials and they play no role in the sex gap in pay, and that cognitive 
and physical skill demands of occupations affect pay but have little role 
in the sex gap in pay. Given the trivial effects this correction had on the 
magnitude of coefficients, we do not recommend such corrections for 
future research on women's wages. 

We also considered the contribution of education and experience from 
a reduced-form model that omitted occupational and industrial variables, 
on the assumption that some of the effects of education and experience 
may operate through their effects on placement in occupations or indus- 
tries. We were surprised to find that the coefficients on education and 
experience in these models differed little from those in table 1, which led 
us to conclude that using the model in table 1 for decomposition does 
not underplay the role of these variables in the pay gap. 

Finally, we considered results from models that removed the industrial 
dummy variables, on the argument that inclusion of these variables may 
lead to an underestimate of the devaluation of predominantly female and 
nurturant jobs if industries with an occupational mix tilted toward these 
jobs have low average pay because of gender-biased pay in them rather 
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than for reasons exogenous to the occupational mix. With industry not 
controlled, the negative effects of occupational percentage female are 
approximately twice as large and effects of nurturant skill are somewhat 
larger. Thus, our estimates of gendered devaluation may be overly con- 
servative. On the other hand, if industry averages on wages are deter- 
mined exogenously to occupational sex composition, affected by forces 
such as oligopoly and capital intensity, our estimates in table 1 are appro- 
priate. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Overall, our findings regarding the individual characteristic of experience 
confirms the importance of human capital theory in explaining between 
a fifth and a quarter of the sex gap in pay. However, neither occupation- 
level demands for cognitive or physical skill nor physical disamenities 
explain much of the sex gap in pay. Thus, the mechanism through which 
occupational sex segregation produces a sex gap in pay is not that women 
are in occupations with low skill demands and less onerous working 
conditions. Rather, in accordance with the cultural feminist theory of 
gendered valuation, the processes determining which occupations pay 
well are gendered, such that occupations lose pay if they have a higher 
percentage of female workers or require nurturant skill. 

What do our conclusions contribute to theory? We found some support 
for both the neoclassical theory of human capital and for the cultural 
feminist theory of gendered valuation. We found little support for the 
neoclassical prediction that occupations involving physical disamenities 
will provide wage premiums as compensating differentials or for the 
neoclassical contention that discrimination disappears from unaided mar- 
ket forces. Our interpretations hinge on certain assumptions, which we 
reiterate here. 

We interpret the coefficient on occupational percentage female to indi- 
cate gender bias in wage setting that devalues female occupations. This 
interpretation is not vulnerable to the criticism that female occupations 
contain individuals lower on unmeasured human capital or on motivation 
to maximize pay, because our use of a fixed-effects model controls for all 
unchanging, unmeasured differences between individuals. The conclu- 
sion does, however, depend on the assumption that our model adequately 
controls for pay-relevant occupational characteristics. A neoclassical 
economist might argue that the effect is the spurious result of some un- 
measured occupational characteristics, correlated with percentage fe- 
male, that are amenities to the marginal worker and thus lead to lower 
pay according to the theory of compensating differentials. Alternatively, 
a neoclassical economist willing to admit that gender bias of some sort 
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is at issue, but not willing to admit that occupations are devalued because 
of their sex composition, might argue that female occupations pay less 
because they axe more crowded than male occupations and see this 
crowding in female occupations to result from hiring discrimination 
against women seeking entry into male occupations. 

We claim that the negative return to nurturant social skill indicates 
bias, the gendered devaluation of these skills because of their association 
with women. A neoclassical interpretation would be that there is no 
needed return to human capital of this type because the marginal worker 
likes nurturant work so much that he or she is willing to learn these skills 
without compensation and is even willing to take a lower wage for the 
nonpecuniary pleasure of doing such work. We find this interpretation 
implausible, but cannot categorically reject it. 

We take the lack of consistently positive effects of working conditions 
that we presume the marginal worker would find onerous as evidence 
against the theory of compensating differentials. Our interpretation 
hinges on the assumption that these are disamenities to the marginal 
worker. An alternative interpretation is that these are not disamenities 
to the marginal worker, and that other occupational characteristics that 
are disamenities to the marginal worker do show compensating differen- 
tials. While this is possible, we are at least confident that we have demon- 
strated the lack of consistent compensating differentials for hazards, and 
for working conditions that are unusually wet, hot, or cold.® 

If the reader is willing to make the assumptions we have made, our 
findings suggest a role for both human capital theory and the cultural 
feminist theory of gendered valuation in explaining between-occupation 
wage differences and the sex gap in pay. 


APPENDIX 
Creating Occupational Scales 


Occupational characteristics from the DOT were merged onto our file 
according to the individual's detailed census occupational category for 
the given year. We reduced these 42 variables to six measures of skill 
demands and working conditions of occupations in our analysis. We 
began by performing principle components analyses of these DOT vari- 
ables. We performed these analyses separately by sex because of the high 
level of occupational sex segregation. We used an oblique (“promax”) 
rotation to allow interfactor correlations, since, for example, we expect 


8 England (1992) finds evidence of compensating differentials, but only on nonphysical 
(dis)amenities, and they make no contribution to the sex gap in pay. 
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occupations’ demands for cognitive skill to be negatively correlated with 
their physical disamenities. For women, eight factors met the conven- 
tional share-of-variance criterion (eigenvalue > 1). Six factors (account- 
ing for 2196 of the common variance) were substantively interpretable, 
and the two remaining added little explained variance. These are the six 
constructs that we used: cognitive skill, physical skill, nurturant social 
skill, exposure to hazards, exposure to hot and wet conditions, and expo- 
sure to cold. The results of the female factor analysis for the substantively 
interpretable factors appear in table A1. 

For men, eight factors met the share-of-variance criterion; however, 
only five were interpretable. The results of the factor analyses for the 
substantively interpretable factors appear in table A2. Although the fac- 
tor loadings differed somewhat between men and women, the five inter- 
pretable factors in both the female and male analyses represent the same 
constructs. 'The construction of these five scales is described below. After 
this we describe the construction of a scale for nurturant social skill, 
which we chose to measure for theoretical reasons but which, while 
clearly present in the female factor analysis, did not fall neatly out of the 
male factor analysis. 

'To compare male and female means of the same variables, we need 
scales on which a man and woman in the same occupation receive the 
same score. Thus, we could not.use the separate factor scores with their 
different factor loadings for men and women. Rather, since the pattern 
of correlations across occupations was similar enough to produce the first 
five factors with similar interpretations for men and women, we used the 
factor analysis results as a guide to the construction of scales. Our general 
guideline was to compute unweighted averages of Z (normalized) scores 
derived from those items with positive factor loadings over .75 in either 
the female or the male analysis, as long as they had a nontrivial positive 
loading for the other sex as well. A few deviations from this rule were 
made to increase face validity. 

The first scale measures the demands for cognitive skill in the occupa- 
tion. Seven variables loaded positively in either the male or female analy- 
sis with a factor loading of at least .75. All these variables had factor 
loadings of .75 or above in both the male and female factor analysis 
except general educational development in language and intelligence, 
which each had loadings of .73 for women. The seven items were con- 
verted to Z scores and then combined as an unweighted average to form 
the scale measuring cognitive skill. The items in the scale are complexity 
with data, general educational development in reasoning, general educa- 
tional development in language, general educational development in 
math, numeric aptitude, intelligence, and years of specific vocational 
education or on-the-job training). 
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The second scale measures demands for physical skill. We used seven 
items that had loadings of at least .75 on the relevant factor in either the 
male or female analysis. The items are requirements for motor coordina- 
tion, finger dexterity, manual dexterity, complexity with things, form 
perception, spatial perception, and the need to see. All of these items 
loaded at least .75 for both men and women, except spatial perception, 
which loaded .75 in the male and .22 in the female analysis. These items 
were also converted to Z scores and combined as an unweighted average. 
The factor underlying this scale is very similar to the second factor identi- 
fied by Cain and Treiman (1981) as *motor skills" and the second factor 
identified by Parcel (1989) as "physical dexterity/percepiual ability.” 
Occupations scoring high on this factor include machinists, engravers, 
airplane pilots, and electrical technicians. Secretaries score moderately 
high on this scale by virtue of typing and other manipulations of office 
machines. 

The third, fourth, and fifth scales tap three dimensions of working 
conditions. The third scale measures hazardous conditions. It consists of 
the five items that loaded over .75 for either men or women: exposure to 
hazardous conditions (.91 for women, 1.02 for men), exposure to fumes 
(.97 for women, .03 for men), need to stoop (.78 for women, .76 for men), 
need to climb (.26 for women, 1.12 for men), and a composite score of 
exposure to unpleasant or hazardous conditions (.75 for women, .43 for 
men). While male and female loadings differed more on this than the 
previous scales, all items were included because they have positive load- 
ings for both sexes and high loadings for at least one sex, and clearly 
relate to the construct. All five items were converted into Z scores and 
combined in an unweighted average. The factor underlying this scale 
includes many of the same items in a factor identified by Parcel (1989), 
“physical activity/ working conditions," and is a combination of two of 
the six factors identified by Cain and Treiman (1981), “physical de- 
mands” and “undesirable working conditions." Occupations scoring 
high on this scale include farmers, farm laborers, electricians, carpenters, 
commercial printers, and geologists. The fourth scale measures require- 
ment for exposure to cold. The factor had loadings on occupational de- 
mands for exposure to cold of .88 for women and .99 for men. No other 
items with intuitive links to physical working conditions loaded over .75. 
'Thus, we converted the measure of exposure to cold conditions to a Z 
score and made it a single-item scale. Jobs scoring high on this scale 
include geologists, baggage handlers, refrigeration repairers, meat cut- 
ters, sailors and deck hands, and railroad mechanics. The fifth factor had 
loadings over .75 for either men or women on only two items, exposure to 
wet or humid conditions and exposure to heat. Both items loaded over 
.90 for both men and women. We formed a “hot and wet" scale from 
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an unweighted average of the Z scores for these two items. Occupations 
with high scores on this scale include kitchen workers, laundry workers, 
metal rollers, welders, and foresters. The heat item was one of three 
items with high loadings on Cain and Treiman's (1981) factor called 
“undesirable working conditions." Likewise, the heat and wet items 
were two of three items with high loadings on Parcel's factor called 
“undesirable working conditions." 

A factor tapping occupational demands for nurturant social skill ap- 
peared only in the female analysis. The absence of this factor from the 
male analysis is a result of differing patterns of interitem correlation by 
gender. In the male factor analysis, social skill tends to be more closely 
correlated with cognitive skill and to involve the exercise of power, pre- 
sumably because of the preponderance of men in managerial and other 
supervisory jobs. Thus, occupational demands for authoritative social 
skill are loading on the factor representing cognitive skill for men. Al- 
though such a scale does not fall neatly out of the male factor analysis, 
we have theoretical reasons to desire a measure of nurturant social skill, 
since our cultural feminist theory of gendered valuation predicts its deval- 
uation. Thus, we created a scale utilizing those DOT items with loadings 
greater than .85 on the "social" factor in the female analysis. The two 
items are adaptability to dealing with people and demands for talking 
and hearing. To further increase the face validity of this measure, we 
added to the scale a normalized version of a dummy variable coded “1” 
if both of these criteria were met: the occupation requires providing a 
service while engaged in face-to-face contact with clients or customers, 
and this providing of service occurs during a substantial portion of work 
time. The coding of the dummy variable was done by the second author. 
Codings by an independent judge produced interrater reliability of .7; 
codings of the second author were used. Occupations coded as "nurtur- 
ant" on the dummy variable were chiropractors, clergy, dentists, librari- 
ans, nurses, optometrists, osteopaths, physicians, and surgeons, recre- 
ation and group workers, religious workers, social and welfare workers, 
teachers, therapists and healers not elsewhere classified, library atten- 
dants and assistants, attendants in physicians’ and dentists’ offices, bag- 
gagemen in transportation, cashiers, receptionists, ticket agents, sales- 
men and sales clerks not elsewhere classified, auto service and parking 
attendants, taxicab drivers and chauffeurs, baby-sitters, attendants (in 
hospitals, professional and personal service not elsewhere classified, and 
recreation and amusement), hairdressers and cosmetologists, midwives, 
porters, practical nurses, and waiters and waitresses. Thus, the final 
scale measuring nurturant social skill was an unweighted average of Z 
scores from this dummy variable and the two DOT items mentioned 
above. Occupations with high scores on this scale include recreation lead- 
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ers, nurses, clergy, elementary school teachers, barbers, baby-sitters, so- 
cial workers, and hospital attendants. All these occupations require in- 
tense interaction with clients, students, or patients. Many occupations 
scoring high require one to empathize with others so as to discern their 
needs while managing one's own emotions. This may require what 
Hochschild (1983) called *emotion work"— pretending friendliness and 
concern one does not genuinely feel. 
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Much organizational theory and research uses an equilibrium as- 
sumption known as historical efficiency. This assumption implies 
that observed distributions of organizations at any point in time 
reflect the unique outcomes of underlying systematic processes, in- 
dependent of historical details. In an attempt to assess the plausibil- 
ity of this assumption in the context of organizational evolution, 
the authors use a well-established model to simulate trajectories 
of competing organizational populations. The findings show that 
path-dependent processes can often generate outcomes other than 
those implied by historical efficiency. Implications for theory and 
research are discussed. 


Throughout its history, theory and research on organizations has often 
subscribed to an assumption of temporal equilibrium. That is, research- 
ers have frequently assumed (often implicitly) that organizational ar- 
rangements observed at a particular point in time represent the unique 
outcome of some systematic process such as competition. March and 
Olsen (1989, pp. 5—6) refer to this as the assumption of “historical effi- 
ciency.” They explain: “Institutions and behavior are thought to evolve 
through some form of efficient historical process. An efficient historical 
process, in these terms, is one that moves rapidly to a unique solution, 
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conditional on current environmental conditions, and is independent of 
the historical path. This equilibrium may involve a stochastically subtle 
distribution or a fixed point, but we require a solution that is achieved 
relatively rapidly and is independent of the details of historical events 
leading to it." Examples of studies using this assumption can be found 
in virtually all theoretical camps, but some perspectives seem more reli- 
ant on it (e.g., rational action theory; see Milgrom and Roberts 1992). 

Recent developments in the study of technology, institutions, and re- 
lated topics have sensitized social scientists to the potential problems of 
assuming historical efficiency. Theoretical analyses in these areas have 
shown that social processes with positive feedback (or self-reinforcement) 
can generate outcomes that arise from "chance" rather than a systematic 
force. Contexts where these outcomes occur are *path dependent" in the 
sense that prior decisions, choices, or actions affect the future behavior 
of the process. 

Path dependence has received much attention from social scientists and 
historians (Arthur 1987; David 1985; Williamson 1993). Vet the concept 
remains mainly a fascinating idea. Much work continues to rely on the 
assumption of historical efficiency. Other work avoids this problem but 
stills fails to develop fully the implication of path dependence for its 
conclusions. Such practice seems ill-advised for the study of organiza- 
tions, because organizations frequently exhibit the types of positive feed- 
back mechanisms that can give rise to path dependence—for example, 
learning-by-doing, economies of scale, and information-increasing re- 
turns. 

Our efforts here represent an attempt to take the study of organiza- 
tional path dependence one step further. We do so by tightening the 
focus on this phenomenon. We use an established general model of orga- 
nizational evolution—organizational ecology’s density model of legitima- 
tion and competition (Hannan and Carroll 1992)—to examine the likeli- 
hood of path-dependent outcomes. We build on empirical estimates of 
the model to simulate long-term trajectories of competing organizational 
populations defined by organizational form, a process that theorists often 
assume to be historically efficient. We arrange the simulations so that 
some populations are "structurally superior" to others, meaning that 
parameters lead one to expect that certain populations should outcompete 
others. Although in common parlance competitive victory may imply 
several dimensions of dominance, we use the simulation experiments to 
address three specific but central questions: First, how often does the 
structurally superior population dominate in numbers of organizations? 
Second, how long does it typically take for the “winning” population to 
dominate? Third, how much variability is there in the time required for 
the winning population to dominate? 
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'The findings show clearly that path dependence can produce unex- 
pected outcomes in this structured and realistic framework. Furthermore, 
the pattern of outcomes generated yields insights into the density model 
and related substantive issues of wide concern. By our assessment, the 
findings have important implications for theory and research on organiza- 
tions. 


EVOLUTION AMONG COMPETING ORGANIZATIONAL 
POPULATIONS 


Virtually all theories of organization hold that some forms of organization 
have competitive advantages over other forms, although the particulars 
of the forms and the forces giving them advantage differ considerably by 
theory. In classical formulations (e.g., Weber 1968), formalized structures 
per se are held to be inherently more efficient than informal structures. 
Contemporary theories focus primarily on differences among formal orga- 
nizations. In resource dependence theory (Pfeffer and Salancik 1978), 
organizations with structures capable of reducing environmental uncer- 
tainty are depicted as having operating advantages. In transaction cost 
theory (Williamson 1981, 1993), organizational structures that minimize 
costs are predicted to outperform others. In institutional theory (Meyer 
and Scott 1983), organizations that are structured in a manner consistent 
with prevailing norms are thought to be favored by authorities, custom- 
ers, and employees. And in ecological theory (Hannan and Freeman 
1989), organizational forms that are better matched to their environmen- 
tal conditions are seen as capable of outcompeting other forms. For pres- 
. ent purposes, it is important to recognize that each of these theories posits 
an underlying driving force that gives relative advantage to particular 
organizational forms and that leads to a substantive prediction of equilib- 
rium whereby the advantaged forms should prevail (often referred to in 
the sociological literature as isomorphism; see Scott 1992). 

Researchers often assume that the existence or relative abundance of 
particular organizational forms represents the outcome of some process 
yielding competitive advantage to.those forms. This practice invokes the 
assumption of historical efficiency, wittingly or not, whether the underly- 
ing process is hypothesized to be market-driven efficiency, uncertainty 
reduction, cost minimization, normative consensus, or whatever. 

Historical efficiency is a plausible assumption in this context, but it is 
not self-evident. The crucial questions concern the strength of the under- 
lying forces yielding competitive advantage and the extent to which other 
factors, including random ones, impinge upon the organizations. Obvi- 
ously, in settings where a strong driving force operates and there is little 
*noise," the system will adjust rapidly. Here the assumption of historical 
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efficiency is not only sustainable but practical. However, in settings 
where the underlying force is not as strong or where there is a significant 
amount of noise, assuming historical efficiency becomes potentially prob- 
lematic. The system may not have had sufficient time to adjust or its 
outcomes may be obscured or even influenced by noise. 

For organizations, there are also important substantive considerations 
in using the assumption of historical efficiency to infer competitive advan- 
tage. Organizational environments may be endogenous or nonstationary. 
Many organizational processes show signs of positive feedback or self- 
reinforcement (e.g., learning-by-doing and scale economies in produc- 
tion). Such processes create the conditions for path dependence among 
competing forms of organization. Path dependence deserves attention 
because it can lead to unexpected outcomes, such as the long-term sur- 
vival of and dominance by an initially inferior competing form of organi- 
zation. Analyses by Arthur (1989) and others have shown that systems 
with positive feedback can generate outcomes strongly affected by ran- 
dom events or noise even in the presence of strong systematic forces such 
as market selection. 

How common are positive feedback mechanisms among organizational 
forms? We have hinted at their prevalence by referring to widely used 
concepts such as learing-by-doing and economies of scale. Organizational 
ecology's model of density-dependent legitimation and competition (Han- 
nan and Carroll 1992) provides a compelling case for widespread preva- 
lence of positive feedback in the evolution of organizational forms. As 
we illustrate below, the legitimation component of this model involves 
positive feedback. The model’s empirical standing, which includes sup- 
porting evidence from a wide variety of organizational forms, suggests 
broad applicability. For this reason, we use this model as a framework 
for assessing the plausibility of the assumption of historical efficiency in 
organizational evolution. In particular, we build on empirical estimates 
of this established model to simulate long-term trajectories of organiza- 
tional populations defined by form. For clarity of interpretation, we focus 
initially on cases of two competing organizational populations defined by 
form. We then extend our investigation to a multipopulation problem. 
We are especially interested in learning how frequently outcomes other 
than those implied by the systematic processes of legitimation and compe- 
tition might result in evolutionary contexts. 'The strength of this approach 
lies in our ability to assess outcomes based on a widely applicable model 
using parameter values similar to those estimated for real-world popula- 
tions. The primary limitation of the approach is that it allows us to 
look only at one class of competitive outcomes—numbers of organiza- 
tions with particular forms and the trajectories of these populations over 
time. 
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A MODEL OF LONG-TERM ORGANIZATIONAL EVOLUTION 


How do organizational forms and populations defined by forms evolve 
over time? Although answers to this question are far from complete, 
recent research has established the validity of an ecological model of one 
aspect of the evolutionary process, that concerning change over time in 
the number of organizations using a particular form. The model is known 
in the literature as the density model (Hannan and Carroll 1992). It 
envisions organizational change zs a selection process, meaning that 
changes in the number of organizations with a particular form occur 
through fluctuations in founding and failure rates rather than through 
transformations of existing organizations having other forms. 

The density model holds that -wo general sociological forces drive 
long-term organizational evolution: legitimation (in the sense of social 
taken-for-grantedness) and competition. Legitimation of an organiza- 
tional form increases with rises in the number of organizations using the 
form (density) at a decreasing rate. Competition also increases with rising 
density but at an increasing rate. So when density is low, legitimation 
dominates evolution; when it is high, competition does (see Hannan and 
Carroll [1992] for an in-depth expcsition). 

Three essential features define the density model empirically. First, 
organizational founding rates rise end then fall with increases in density. 
The pattern corresponds to the relative importance of legitimation and 
competition at different phases of evolution. Second, organizational mor- 
tality rates decline and then rise wizh increases in density, again in corre- 
spondence to the relative influences of legitimation and competition. 
Third, the greater the population density at the time of an organization's 
founding, the higher its lifetime mortality rate (across all ages). This last 
feature is purely a competition effect. Note that, in the first two empirical 
features, both the rise in founding rates and the decline in mortality rates 
yield positive feedback—the population grows as a function of its den- 
sity, at least temporarily. 

Although many functional forms could be used to depict the model 
mathematically, a simple and widely used specification casts stochastic 
rates of organizational founding end mortality as log-linear quadratic 
functions of density. For organizational founding, the rate, À, is speci- 
fied as 


№0 = ехр[В + В,№(0 + B, N*(0], (1.1) 
where N(t) is density at time t and the model predicts that 


В, > 05 В, <0. (1.2) 
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For organizational mortality, the rate, р, is defined at the organizational 
level as 


щ(и) = ехр[а, + e, N(u) + а, Ми) + о, Njexplyolog(u)) (2.1) 


where ү, is the coefficient associated with age dependence, N (u) is density 
at age и, and N,is density at the time of an organization's founding. The 
model predictions are 


о < 0; 0, > 0; аз > 0. (2.2) 


The density model rests on strong empirical support.? The predicted 
relationships have been found in virtually all empirical studies conducted 
to date with appropriate observation periods. The published tests cover 
a wide range of organizational populations including beer brewing firms, 
labor unions, banks, life insurance companies, newspaper publishers, 
trade associations, medical diagnostic imaging manufacturers, and tele- 
phone companies (for a review, see Hannan and Carroll [1992]). Further- 
more, simulations of estimated equations by Hannan and Carroll (1992) 
demonstrate that the model does a reasonably good job of reproducing 
observed time trajectories of the number of organizations in a popu- 
lation.? 

The problem of historical efficiency concerns the evoluzon of not one 
organizational population but of two or more populations in competition 
with each other. The density framework incorporates such interdepen- 
dence by allowing the vital rates of one population to depend not only 
on its own density but also on the densities of other populations.‘ In this 
way, the size of any particular population is affected by the presence and 
sizes of other populations. 


? Debate about the density model has mainly concerned theoretical interpretation, 
especially that involving legitimation (see Petersen and Koput 1921). These issues 
need not concern us greatly here because we justify our use of the model on its 
empirical standing. To our knowledge, no one has questioned the empirical evidence 
of positive feedback effects, whatever their interpretation. 

3 Barnett (1993) has proposed a new model of organizational evolution based on aggre- 
gated competitive forces. His model complements rather than contradicts the density 
model. Although combining Barnett's model with the density model apparently im- 
proves predictive power, this fact does not undermine the density model’s individual 
predictive ability. 

* One reviewer has suggested that the superiority or inferiority of organizational forms 
should be reflected in their base rates of founding and mortality rather than their 
interdependence with other organizational forms. Although base vital rates may indi- 
cate a form's inherent viability or fitness, they do not indicate its competitive ability 
vis-à-vis another specific organizational form. Competitive ability is our focus here. 
In order to minimize the potentially confounding effects of inherent viability, we hold 
base rates constant in our simulations. 
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Imagine the case of two interdependent populations A and B. With 
simple monotonic interpopulation relationships (similar to the competi- 
tion terms in the well-known Lotka-Volterra model), the vital rates can 
be specified by adding interpopulation competition terms to equations 
(1.1) and (2.1) to model the effect of the density of one population on 
the vital rates of the other. Adding these terms leads to the following 
specifications: 


A40) = ехр[Вло + B4; N4( + Baa Na + SANO (3.1) 
for founding of population A, and 

Xa(t) = ехр[Вво + Bg, N5() + Bg; Ng(D + 85N,(D, (3.2) 
for founding of B; 


мл (и) = ехр[а, + Qg (и) + o4 М2 (wu) 


(4.1) 
+ aas М; + na Na)lexply,log()], 
for mortality of organizations of form A, and 
ив(и) = ехр[аво + аз, Мь(и) + ов, Ni (wu) (4.2) 


+ авз Мв; + Ng NíG)Jexp[yglog(u)], 


for mortality of organizations in population B. For foundings, a positive 
ò parameter signifies mutualistic interdependence between the two popu- 
lations; a negative 5 indicates competition. For mortality, the interpreta- 
tions are reversed: a positive n parameter shows a competitive relation- 
ship, while a negative т denotes mutualism (see Hannan and Carroll 
1992). The framework parallels models used in biology for multispecies 
interactions (see May 1974). What’s more, it has proven useful in empiri- 
cal studies of competing organizational subpopulations (see, e.g.; Barnett 
and Carroll 1987; Hannan and Freeman 1989; Hannan and Carroll 1992). 

In a historically efficient world, the direction and strength of competi- 
tive relationships determine the winner of the competition. What of the 
density model? Those familiar with Lotka-Volterra and related models 
of competition may recognize that models similar to that specified above 
have been induced to derive equilibrium solutions of population sizes (see 
May 1974). The solutions consist of various combinations of population 
parameters. However, this work has limited applicability to the model 
of density dependence for at least two reasons. First, the solutions derive 
from deterministic versions of the model, not the stochastic version speci- 
fied above. The deterministic versions remove random variation by as- 
sumption. Second, the models used in these exercises are less complex 
than the ecological model of density dependence. The biggest difference 
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is that the ecological model contains nonmonotonic density dependence 
while the typical model dealt with analytically contains only monotonic 
density dependence. 

In terms of analytical work, a more insightful analogy is between the 
ecological model of density dependence and nonlinear Polya processes 
(Cohen 1976). Arthur, Ermoliev, and Kaniovski (1987, p. 294) define 
nonlinear Polya processes as those characterizing “systems where incre- 
ments to proportions or concentrations occur with probabilities that are 
non-linear functions of present proportions or concentrations," a general 
definition that applies to the model of density dependence. The interest- 
ing features of these processes can be readily seen in the simplest case, 
the standard Polya urn scheme (Eggenberger and Polya 1923; Cohen 
1976; Arthur et al. 1987). Suppose we have an urn of unlimited capacity 
and it contains two balls, one blue and one gold. We draw randomly 
from the urn, look at the color of the ball drawn, and then return it. If 
a blue ball was drawn, we add a blue ball to the urn (so that the urn 
now contains two blue balls and one gold ball). If a gold ball was drawn, 
we add a gold ball to the urn. We continue this process indefinitely and 
observe the proportion of balls of each color, which also constitutes the 
probability that a ball of any given color will be chosen next. Some may 
expect that the proportions will endlessly shift back and forth; others 
may expect that the urn will eventually contain a preponderance of balls 
of one color. Neither of these expectations is correct. With a probability 
of one, the proportions of balls in the urn tend to a limit Z and that Z 
is a random variable uniformly distributed between 0 and 1. This means 
that, if we conduct the experiment numerous times, in each instance the 
proportions of balls will converge on a single set of proportions (say, 
.5213 blue and .4787 gold) but that across experiments the proportions 
will differ (say, .3825 blue and .6175 gold in the second experiment, 
.1253 blue and .8747 gold in the third experiment, etc.). Polya processes 
are path dependent because the probabilities of balls of either color being 
chosen depend on the sequence of previous draws; they are self- 
reinforcing because initially the more times a color is chosen, the more 
likely it will be chosen again; they are stable because an exact equilibrium 
point emerges; and they are indeterminate or nondegenerate because the 
equilibrium point varies randomly from trial to trial. 


5 Purely random processes can generate path-dependent trajectories for competitors; 
advantages obtained by chance can be surprisingly durable (Feller 1968). This effect 
helps us understand how the stochastic components of our model contribute to the 
path dependence we observe, but the probability that this behavior is the result of 
chance alone is vanishingly small for the extended time frame of our study. The 
regression analysis shows that population density is also a significant contributor to 
this effect. 
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Although the model of density dependence for competing populations 
has a structure that contains essential features of the nonlinear Polya 
process, it also has other aspects including negative feedback (driven by 
the second-order population coefficient), possible declines in population 
sizes, and possible simultaneity of population increments (or decrements). 
Accordingly, we are reluctant to rely on general analytical results from 
nonlinear Polya processes, and we have not been successful in deriving 
analytical solutions for the models of interest (indeed, we doubt that it 
is even possible to obtain such solutions). We also want to ensure that 
the model’s behavior within the usual range of empirically estimated 
coefficients produces variations of magnitude sufficient to be substan- 
tively important. For all these reasons, we use a computer simulation to 
study and understand the model of density dependence for competing 
populations. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCH DESIGN 


The assumption of historical efficiency implies that when two organiza- 
tional populations stand in competition with each other, the "stronger" 
of the two will dominate in a fairly short period of time. For the assump- 
tion to be applicable to most real-world contexts, this outcome should 
occur regardless of when each population enters the competitive arena 
and regardless of the size of the other population at time of entry. By 
constrast, the path-dependent properties of models with positive feed- 
back suggest that if populations follow trajectories implied by the density 
model, then other outcomes are possible. Our simulation experiments are 
designed to address this basic problem. 

Initial simulation work on the density model by Hannan and Carroll 
(1992, chap. 8) studied the evolutionary paths of single populations. Us- 
ing parameter estimates of data on real organizational populations, Han- 
nan and Carroll made several general conclusions about the model's 
behavior for single organizational populations. First, they concluded that 
the model reproduced observed historical trajectories reasonably well 
once appropriate values of environmental and other covariates were used 
to make predictions. Second, they found that the model showed great 
variation in the timing of periods of rapid population growth or “take- 
off," even though the population almost always equilibrated at the ex- 
pected level. The variation in timing was thought to be due to ran- 
domness or chance. Third, the strength of the density delay term (оз 
and ag, in the models above) was found to affect directly population 
behavior near and after the peak number had been attained. Specifically, 
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the larger the density delay coefficient, the more likely is population 
decline (or sometimes cyclical behavior) after the peak. 

The apparently strong role of chance in the timing of population take- 
offs prompted us in an earlier analysis to think that stochastic path depen- 
dence may affect multipopulation competition processes and outcomes 
(Carroll and Harrison 1993). We reasoned from the case of two popula- 
tions A and B with a competitive relationship between each other such 
that the presence of organizations of one population inhibits the viability 
of the other. We let one of the populations, say A, emerge before the 
other and let them both be governed by identical processes of density 
dependence. We imagined two different scenarios of growth for A of the 
kind that seem possible simply because of chance—in the first, A grows 
rapidly and attains high density before B emerges, and, in the second, 
A grows slowly and is small in numbers when B emerges. Since the 
growth trajectory of population В depends on the path A has taken prior 
to its chance emergence, we conjectured that major differences in B's 
evolution might result from chance variation in the size oi A at the time 
when B starts. In other words, we believed that evolutionary processes 
among competing organizational forms following the model of legitima- 
tion and competition might be stochastically path dependent. 

In an earlier article (Carroll and Harrison 1993), we reported the results 
of computer simulations used to investigate the problem more rigorously. 
We designed experiments of two competing organizational populations 
following the trajectories predicted by real-world estimates of the param- 
eters of the density model. The simulations began with the growth of a 
single population; a second population appeared at a random time. The 
competitive relationships between the populations were set parametri- 
cally so that the second population was "structurally dominant"—it 
should always win the competition at equilibrium in a historically effi- 
cient world. We examined two cases, one with weak competitive relation- 
ships and one with strong competitive relationships. We assessed domi- 
nance by looking at the numbers of each population in the competition. 

These earlier simulations showed that it is possible for a structurally 
inferior population to retain its early dominant position and to win out- 
right the competition against a structurally superior competitor popula- 
tion. In fact, our study demonstrated that this unexpected outcome can 
occur commonly, even under conditions of strong competition. For in- 
stance, with the parameter settings examined, the structurally inferior 
population won the competition over 3096 of the time. However, as with 
any simulation, the findings of this study were potentially very limited 
and the generality of the conclusions was an open issue. 

Our efforts here extend this line of work. We report findings from 
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TABLE 1 


PARAMETERS OF THE BASELINE MODEL 











В, B,/1.000 [^ @,/1,000 о, Yo 
Simulation experiments ...... .005 — .0063 —.015 .018 .006 —.021 
Argentinian newspapers...... .009 — .097 — .050 .160 .014 —.194 
Irish newspapers ............... ‚013 —.033 —.015 .027 .002 —.027 
San Francisco newspapers... .005 — .0063 —.015 .018 .004 —.021 





many additional simulations as well as those from the previous study 
(for comparison).* The new simulations address a number of additional 
substantive questions and also allow for firmer conclusions. All simula- 
tions use the model of legitimation and competition as the baseline and all 
begin with a single organizational population and let a second population 
emerge at a random time.’ As in the earlier study, we retain parameter 
settings for the baseline model that correspond closely to empirical esti- 
mates of newspaper organizational populations. Table 1 shows these set- 
tings (parameters correspond to those given in the equations above) and 
compares them to empirical estimates for three newspaper populations 
(as reported in Hannan and Carroll [1992]). Competition parameters vary 
by experiment and are given in relevant tables below; it should be noted 
that the values used are chosen to correspond to typical empirical esti- 
mates of interpopulation competition (see Hannan and Carroll 1992). 

We report four sets of simulation experiments. One set of experiments 
resembles the previous study: the second population is set to be structur- 
ally superior or dominant. Another set of experiments uses the same 
framework but sets the two populations to be structurally equal. A third 
set also retains the framework but makes the initial or first population 
the structurally superior competitor. Finally, a fourth set extends the 
framework to multiple competing populations (as many as five), where 
populations are successively stronger in structural terms than earlier pop- 
ulations. Within each of the four general setups, the strength of the 
competitive relationships varies. We report findings for a total of 27 
experiments (4 for the first setup, 5 for the second, 8 for the third, and 
10 for the fourth), each run for at least 100 trials. 


$ The previously reported findings are shown in tables below as experiments B1 and 
B2. 

? We make the assumption that a disappearing population cannot reemerge for sim- 
plicity. An obvious extension of the work reported here involves relaxing this assump- 
tion, which is captured in at least a qualitative sense by our simulations involving 
more than two populations. 
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Stated more technically, the experiments are designed as follows: 

Set 1: Structurally superior population B.—Population A begins the 
simulation with size = 1 at time = 0. Population B emerges randomly 
at a later point in time stochastically set by a constant rate model. Both 
populations are governed by similar founding and mortality processes 
with identical baseline rates and identical forms of nonmonotonic density 
dependence. Population B is structurally superior to A in that its density 
exerts a negative effect on A’s founding rate and a positive effect on A’s 
mortality rate while A exerts analogous but much smaller effects on B. 
That is, in terms of the equations above, 8, < ӛр < 0 and ту > тв 
> 0. Once the density of either population reaches 0, it is considered 
defunct and cannot reemerge. The simulation is conducted for the equiv- 
alent of 500 years and then stopped. It is repeated in 100 or more indepen- 
dent trials, changing only the “seeds” used for the generation of random 
numbers. This set of trials constitutes one experiment. Experimental 
variation within this setup consists of varying the competitive intensity 
of the relationship between the two populations. That is, the absolute 
values of ё and т are changed in different experiments. 

Set 2: Structurally equal strength populations. —ldentical to the set 1 
experiments except that here the competitive relationship between popu- 
lations are equal—neither A nor B is structurally superior. The parame- 
ters are set 5, = 65 < 0 and т, = mg > 0. Again, different experiments 
within this setup also vary 8 and т. 

Set 3: Structurally superior population A.—-Set 3 is identical to experi- 
ments in the other two sets except that here the first population, A, is set 
to be the structurally superior competitor. The parameters are con- 
strained such that ӛр < 6, < 0 and ng > т, > 0. Experiments within 
the setup vary competitive intensity between A and B. 

Set 4: Multiple populations with “progress.” —The general structure 
of population evolution remains identical to the other sets of experiments. 
Here, however, as many as five populations are allowed to emerge.? Each 
successive population is set to be structurally superior to all previous 
populations. So the last, or fifth, population is the strongest overall. 
Experiments within the setup vary the relative and absolute competitive 
intensities among the five populations. 


* Competitive relationships for multiple populations are modeled as pairwise popula- 
tion competition, and higher-order competitive effects are neglected. Hence the found- 
ing rate for the fifth population, E, is given by: 


Хе = ехр[В + Ва, МЕ + Bg, М2 (В) 
+ бк, Nalt) + 655 в) 
+ Sac Nc) + бер Np(t)]. 
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In a historically efficient system, the equilibrium outcomes of these 
experiments are obvious: the structurally superior population should 
eventually dominate the other population(s) numerically. However, as 
we have seen in the earlier study, path dependence arising from chance 
can sometimes undermine efficiency and lead to dominance in equilib- 
rium by the structurally inferior population. Even when the structurally 
superior population wins the competition, the process sometimes takes a 
long time to reach equilibrium, and the inferior population(s) appear(s) 
to be dominant for much of the competitive history. Either situation 
implies that an analyst using the assumption of historical efficiency may 
be misled when viewing data. Accordingly, we use our experiments to 
seek to answer three questions: First, how often does the structurally 
superior population dominate in terms of numbers of organizations? Sec- 
ond, how long does it typically take for the winning population to domi- 
nate? Third, how much variability is there in the time required for the 
winning population to dominate? Although we have no exact rule by 
which to measure "acceptable" levels of unexpected outcomes, we be- 
lieve that anything greater than a trivial level poses potential problems 
for those invoking historical efficiency as a working assumption. 

Should path-dependent outcomes emerge, important questions arise as 
to their source. These are easiest to assess in the simple experiments with 
two competing populations, where two randomly induced variables seem 
potentially capable of playing major roles in generating path dependence: 
(1) the timing of the emergence of population B, and (2) the growth 
pattern of population A before the emergence of population B. Among 
other things, analysis of these variables might inform a recent debate in 
the strategic management literature on the relative importance of strate- 
gic maneuvers designed to exploit entry barriers (e.g., Porter 1980) versus 
those based on development of organizational capabilities and resources 
(e.g., Teece, Pisano, and Shuen 1990; Grant 1991). If timing of entry 
proves critical, then barriers that delay a competitor's entry may be more 
advantageous. 

Our simulation methods build on the procedures developed by Hannan 
and Carroll (1992, chap. 8), who describe them in detail. Taking their 
program as a guide, we coded a more efficient and faster program in 
QuickBASIC. We expanded the program to include two or more popula- 
tions and to allow them to interact in the ways specified above. We also 
refined the program by recalibrating the time periods to the equivalent 
of months rather than years; this change reduces instability due to the 
discrete time structure of the simulation.? 


? We further examined stability by recalibrating the time periods to the equivalents 
of weeks, and then days. À number of test runs with the weekly and daily calibrations 
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Fic. 1.—Realization of evolution of two organizational populations 


FINDINGS 


Figures 1 and 2 illustrate the types of trajectories generated by-the simula- 
tion. Both figures present plots of organizational density for the two 
competing populations A and B across the simulation period of 500 years. 
Both examples are from the set of runs where population B is structurally 
superior (set 1) and use identical parameter settings— differences in the 
two figures are the result of stochastic variation or chance. 

In the realization shown in figure 1, population A initially grows stead- 
ily for 150 years or so, at which point it peaks at a density of roughly 
150. It then declines gradually until the simulation's end. Population В 
emerges in this trial at about year 150 and grows rapidly at first, then 
slows, and finally grows very rapidly up to a final peak of about 350. 
Despite its eventual dominance of population A, the density of population 
B does not surpass that of A until almost 150' years after its emergence. 

The realization for population B shown in figure 2 looks somewhat 
similar except that it begins earlier. (The peak of approximately 400 
apparently represents the equilibrium density for the model with these 


showed no discernible substantive differences from the monthly calibrations. That is, 
system behavior remained similar under these fine-grained simulations. 
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Fic. 2.—Another realization of evolution of two organizational populations 


parameter settings.) Perhaps because of this earlier start of the dominant 
competitor, population A never develops much. After growing to a den- 
sity of about 30 in year 50, A levels off, declines, and eventually disap- 
pears a bit after the 200-year point. Population B needs only about 30 
years to dominate A numerically in this trial. 

These two sample simulations illustrate the kind of stochastic variation 
in population growth processes that might generate path dependence in 
competitive struggles between populations. Because it is obviously silly 
to draw inferences from only two trials, we ran at least 100 trials of each 
experimental condition. The massive amount of data generated by these 
simulations limits us to reporting descriptive summary statistics for each 
experimental condition. Table 2 gives this information for the set of 
experiments with a structurally superior population B (set 1), table 3 does 
so for the set with structurally equal populations (set 2), and table 4 for 
those experiments when population A is set to be structurally superior 
(set 3). 

Table 2 presents the outcomes of four experiments where the second 
population to emerge, population B, is structurally superior relative to 
the first population, A (set 1). The experiments differ in competitive 
intensity, showing progressively greater competitive interaction between 
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populations in experiments B1 through B4. In a historically efficient 
world, one would expect that as competition intensifies, the more likely 
it is that the structurally superior population will dominate and the faster 
this outcome will obtain. Table 2 shows support for the second of these 
expectations (about speed of the process) but not the first (about domi- 
nance). As in our earlier simulations, the superior population dominates 
only 60%—75% of the trials, and this outcome is not a simple linear func- 
tion of competitive intensity. In fact, the experiment with the most in- 
tense competition (B4) is the one where the inferior population A is most 
likely to dominate, showing up as the winner in over 38% of the trials. 

For those trials where the structurally superior population B wins the 
competition, however, much of the system’s behavior resembles a histori- 

: cally efficient process. This is seen clearly in the distributions of overtake 
times for B and the final joint distributions of density for A and B, which 
we have inspected.!? Intensified competition leads to a faster overtake 
time for population B. It also increases the probability of elimination or 
competitive exclusion by either population. 

Table 3 presents the simulation results for five experiments where the 
two organizational populations are structurally equal as competitors (set 
2). Again, the experiments vary in the intensity of interpopulation compe- 
tition. If efficiency alone were driving this process, one might predict 
that outcomes would be roughly equal among the populations. That is 
clearly not the case, however. In the vast majority of trials, the initial 
population, A, dominates the process. Population B manages to overcome 
A's headstart an appreciable number of times only in the less intense 
competitive conditions—and even there B dominates with less frequency 
than did the inferior populations in the experiments of set 1 reported in 
table 2. So the timing of population entry and growth is apparently a 
strong force in determining these evolutionary outcomes. 

Moreover, as with the set 1 experiments with B structurally superior, 
competitive intensity again exacerbates competitive exclusion of one or 
the other population. This reinforces and strengthens the conclusion 
about timing—not only does the first population dominate in these exper- 
iments, but it is also very likely to exclude its structurally equal com- 
petitor. Р 

Table 4 shows the results of eight experiments where the first рорша- · 
tion to appear, population A, is structurally superior (set 3). If this system. 
is historically efficient, population A will dominate, and given the above 
findings about timing of entry, it would not be unreasonable to expect А` 
to win every competition—it is, after all, both first and structurally supe- 


10 Some of these distributions are shown in Carroll and Harrison (1993). 
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rior. Results show this not quite to be the case. Although population A 
does dominate in the vast majority of the trials in every experiment 
and it usually does manage to exclude population B, path dependence 
influences the outcome of the process 595—1595 of the time. Despite its 
disadvantaged entry order and its structural inferiority, population B still 
dominates the competition with nontrivial frequency. 

How important are B’s entry time and A's size at B's entry in produc- 
ing outcomes? Table 5 presents logistic regression estimates of simulation 
outcomes on variables measuring a population's competitive strength 
and these other two factors. The outcome measure is a binary variable 
signifying whether population B ever dominates the competition.!! Be- 
cause of their inherently different structures, a separate regression was 
run for each of the three different sets of experiments. Within a set, 
data for all the experiments were pooled. (So, e.g., set 1 contains 600 
observations: 200 each for experiments B1 and B2 and 102 each for B3 
and B4.) The first regression we estimated assessed only the effects of 
population competitive strength: It regressed the outcome variable on a 
set of dummy variables representing each experimental condition except 
an omitted one (represented by the intercept). A second regression in- 
cluded as independent variables the effects of B’s entry time and the 
effect of A’s size at B’s entry. For ease of comparison we do not present 
all the coefficients of the dummy variables. Rather, we present the sum- 
mary measures of fit for both regressions and the coefficients associated 
with the timing and size variables in the second regression. 

Comparing the measures of fit for the regression using only the 
strength-of-competition variables with those also using the timing and 
size variables demonstrates the importance of the latter in producing 
evolutionary outcomes. In all sets, adding the timing and size variables 
significantly improves the ability to predict the dominant population,” 
so the differences produced in the simulations by these randomly induced 
factors play a significant role in determining outcomes. 

Between the two variables, B’s entry time and A’s size at B’s entry, 
the latter consistently shows the stronger effect on outcomes. Timing of 
B’s entry is nonsignificant, while A’s size when B enters always shows 


И Tn a slightly different analysis we ran similar regressions on an outcome variable 
indicating B’s dominance at the end of the simulation. This analysis leads to similar 
conclusions. Another way to conduct this assessment would be to run regressions 
using the ratio of population B’s density to A’s (or to the total of A plus B) at the 
simulation’s end. We believe that the approach reported in the table provides for a 
sharper focus on the question of primary theoretical interest. 

12 Tn the “В stronger” set of experiments (set 1), the variables measuring competitive 
strength do not even show a statistically significant relationship to the outcomes (see 
also Carroll and Harrison 1993). 
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Competition 


a strong significant effect. Path dependence in this process, then, seems 
to depend most on the pattern of A's growth." That is, if A's density 
has accelerated rapidly by the time of B's entry, then B is less likely to 
dominate the competition, whatever its inherent competitive strength. 

Table 6 presents ordinary least squares regressions of population B's 
takeover or dominance time on the competitive strength, timing, and 
size variables for the cases in which B dominates. These estimates rein- 
force the above conclusions: The timing and size variables significantly 
increase explanatory power, especially the extent of population A’s 
growth, which appears to be the more important factor. 

How general are these findings? Table 7 presents the results of a more 
general set of simulations with five competing populations (set 4). The 
simulation starts with a single population, A, which evolves according 
to the same density-dependent specifications used above. Subsequent 
populations B, C, D, and Е emerge randomly and in order. Each succes- 
sive population is governed by its own density-dependent processes of 
legitimation and competition but is also set to be structurally superior to 
all previous populations.!* So population E is structurally the strongest 
of all and should dominate in a historically efficient world. The top panel 
of table 7 shows the exact structural relationships of the populations to 
each other—it depicts what is commonly referred to as the competition 
matrix. (We give values for the competition matrix of founding rates; 
the mortality rate competition matrix is identical except that the signs of 


3 B's entry time plays an indirect role in the sense that the later B enters, the more 
opportunity A has to reach its take-off point. The regressions show, however, that 
statistically it is A’s density when B enters that is the major factor. 

One reviewer raised questions about the substantive meaning of this setup, asking 
for a distinction between progressive new forms that improve on a basic technology 
and those that supplant an old technology with an entirely new way of doing things. 
As we interpret the model with the theory of legitimation and competition, the crucial 
distinction is between forms that require establishment of social taken-for-grantedness 
and those that do not (either because they are already taken for granted or because 
they are not perceived as being different from a previously established form). That 
is, the framework depicts a progressive sequence of organizational forms where each 
form cannot benefit from the legitimation of earlier populations and thus must undergo 
its own process of legitimation. It seems reasonable to think that populations using 
radically new technologies will be more likely to face this constraint than those using 
refinements of an existing technology, although social legitimation processes need not 
behave reasonably all the time. 


15 This is the 9, matrix in the founding rate model: 
№ explBa + Ba МАО + BN + У 5,0). 
ixj 
An analogous term, = n; N; (в), is used in the mortality rate model. For these experi- 
ments, п; = —5 


ij 
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TABLE 7 


SIMULATION OUTCOMES FOR EXPERIMENTS WTH MULTIPLE POPULATIONS (SET 4) 


А. EFFECT OF POPULATION DENSITY ON FOUNDING RATES 


DEPENDENT POPULATION A B С D E 

P; EOD EACH HAS 0 — .008 —.012 — .016 — .020 
О ЕЕ — .004 0 — .008 —.012 —.016 
Cae даахаа — 003 — .004 0 — .008 —.012 
И РВ — .002 —.005 —.004 0 — .008 
DOPE ES —.001 — .002 — .003 —.004 0 


B. NUMBER OF TRIALS WON 


MULTIPLIERS OF Population Population Population Population Population 


COMPETITION MATRIX A B C D E 
67 25 24 28 106 
77 18 17 36 102 
90 26 23 32 79 
106 36 28 25 55 
128 25 26 16 55 





NoTE.—-Panel A shows the coefficients of the population density variables on the founding rates. The 
set of coefficients is commonly referred to as a competition matrix (see nn. 8 and 15). Each row of panel 
B shows the distribution of outcomes for 250 trials et the specified level of competitive intensity (given 
by the multiplier of the competition matrix). 


the coefficients are reversed.) The lower panel of the table gives the 
distribution of dominance outcomes by population at simulation end. 
Each row shows the number of trials won (meaning numerical dominance 
at the end of the simulation) by the various populations out of a total 
of.250 trials. Successive rows report separate simulation trials where 
competitive intensity was increased by multiplying the competition ma- 
trix by integer factors. For instance, the last row shows simulation out- 
comes for experiments with the greatest competitive intensity, where the 
values of the competition matrix are five times the values shown in the 
top panel of the table. 

The bottom panel of Table 7 shows that many of the conclusions from 
the two-population simulations (sets 1—3) hold for this more general case 
as well. Iri the first group of experiments listed, those with a competition 
matrix multiplier of unity, the structurally superior competitor, popula- 
tion E, wins the most trials. However, the percentage of trials E wins is 
less than half, 106 out of 250. Moreover, in those trials where E does 
not win, the most likely winner is population A, the structurally inferior 
competitor. Even more striking is the shift in the distribution of winners 
as competition intensifies. As the competition matrix multiplier increases, 
the percentage of trials where E wins drops almost by half (55 out of 250 
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TABLE 8 


SIMULATION OUTCOMES FOR EXPERIMENTS WTH MULTIPLE POPULATIONS (SET 4) 








A. EFFECT OF POPULATION DENSITY ON FOUNDING RATES 








DEPENDENT POPULATION A B Cc D E 
0 —.008 — .016 —.032 — .064 
— .004 0 —.008 —.016 — .032 
—.002 —.004 0 — .008 — .016 
—.001 —.002 —.004 0 —.008 
— .0005 —.001 —.002 —.004 0 











В. NUMBER OF TRIALS WON 








MULTIPLIERS OF Population Population Population Population Population 
COMPETITION MATRIX A B C D E 
47 13 18 37 135 
59 12 27 38 114 
44 23 20 42 121 
60 18 23 40 109 
77 33 29 42 74 








NoTE.—Panel A shows the coefficients of the population density variables on the founding rates. The 
set of coefficients is commonly referred to as a competition matrix (see nn. 8 and 15). Each row of panel 
B shows the distribution of outcomes for 250 trials at the specified level of competitive intensity (given 
by the multiplier of the competition matrix). 


trials) and the corresponding percentage for A almost doubles (to 128 out 
of 250). In the experiment with the most intense competitive relations 
between populations, those with a matrix multiplier of five, the weakest 
competitor, population A, wins over half of the trials. 

Table 8 presents similar findings for the same type of simulation but 
with different parameter settings in the competition matrix. Relative to 
table 7, these settings reflect greater structural superiority of each succes- 
sive population. That is, the increase in the structural competitive advan- 
tage for each new population is greater than in the previous simulations. 
Here the outcomes for E show a system slightly more efficient. However, 
the same general patterns in outcomes found above are replicated. Most 
notably, as competition intensifies, the likelihood of the structurally infe- 
rior competitor (population A) prevailing increases as well. These findings 
increase our confidence in the generality of the earlier simulations. 16 


16 Our confidence in the findings is further enhanced by the results of a sensitivity 
analysis of the simulation models. In this analysis, experiments were rerun with a 
change of 25%—33% in a major parameter (quadratic density terms were dealt with 
in pairs). The experiments were rerun for another 100 trials. Experiments representing 
the endpoints of the range for each set were rerun: B1 and B4, AB1 and AB4, and 
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DISCUSSION 


Our goal here was to make a structured assessment of the consequence 
of assuming historical efficiency in organizational evolution. We used 
as our basic framework the empirically supported ecological model of 
density-dependent legitimation and competition. We focused on a version 
of this model with two or more competing populations where the timing 
of all but the first population's appearance is random. We designed exper- 
iments that varied the structural superiority of the populations—and thus 
the expected equilibrium outcomes—and the intensity of competition be- 
tween them. Using computer simulations based on empirical estimates 
of model parameters, we addressed three basic questions concerning 
(1) the frequency with which the structurally superior population actually 
dominates, (2) the time it takes for a population to achieve a position of 
dominance, and (3) the variability in the time to achieve dominance. 

At a general level, the findings show clearly that assuming historical 
efficiency in organizational evolution can be problematic. Outcomes that 
appear irrational from the point of view of a population's structural 
superiority or inferiority were observed in a variety of experimental con- 
ditions. These outcomes can be explained in the simulations as path- 
dependent consequences of random variations in population growth be- 
fore the emergence of competing populations. 

In more specific terms, we found that both previous growth of early 
populations and entry time of later populations strongly aífected out- 
comes. Early populations that grew fast showed remarkable resilience in 
warding off later but structurally superior competitors. Relatedly, subse- 
quent competitors that entered the competitive arena quickly were better 
able to exert their structural superiority and to dominate. Although other 
interpretations may also apply, the theoretical mechanism in the model 
hypothesized to be responsible for these effects is the legitimation or social 
taken-for-grantedness of the earlier organizational form. That is, the so- 
cial acceptance of a particular organizational form may embed the popu- 
lation defined by it so strongly in the social fabric of its environment as 
the “right way" to accomplish a particular task or goal that it renders 


A4. Parameter variations were made systematically in both up and down directions 
and each major model parameter was varied. In general, substantive conclusions do 
not change within these additional experiments. Population B still dominated in a 
substantial proportion of the trials in each experiment. For example, with a, set to 
.004 (so that the experiments had parameter settings identical to those found in the 
San Francisco newspaper study), population B dominated in 5696 of the trials in 
experiment B1 and in 4146 of the trials in experiment B4 (cf. table 2); in the multiple 
population experiments in set 4 (table 7), population A dominated more often and 
population E less often with a, = .004, and the proportion of A’s dominance still 
increased with increases in the competition matrix multiplier. 
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technically superior alternatives unthinkable and thus unviable." Be- 
cause of such legitimation, a population of, say, 1,000 established organi- 
zations may outlast a technically superior population of, say, 20 organiza- 
tions. The eventual dominance of automobile manufacturers using 
gasoline-powered internal combustion engines over those using steam- 
and electric-powered engines in the early part of the automobile industry 
is by some accounts the result of such a socially constructed process. 

In our simulations, entry time of all but the initial population (and, by 
inference, population density of the initial population at the time of a 
competitor's entry) was simulated as a random factor. In the real world, 
of course, a firm's entry time is frequently a calculated decision. We do not 
think that this fact undermines our results—in fact, it strengthens them 
because organizational strategists can likely do better in making such calcu- 
lations than random action allows. More generally, this finding implies that 
theories of strategic management that focus on entry processes (e.g., Porter 
1980) should not be neglected by those theories (e.g., Teece et al. 1990; 
Grant 1991) that attend to organizational capabilities or resources. 

We also found that in multipopulation competitions more intense struc- 
turally induced competition gave advantages to both the strongest and 
weakest populations, with the advantage shifting more to the first (and 
weakest) population as intensity rose. This pattern likely emerged be- 
cause these contexts created greater instability in the system as a whole 
by accelerating the interaction dynamics—many populations got compet- 
itively excluded at early states. The finding complements May's (1974) 
classic discovery that complexity begets instability in models of this kind. 

The findings strike some with whom we have discussed them as sur- 
prising. Given analytical work on related nonlinear Polya processes, how- 
ever, we believe they are credible.!? The findings are also generally con- 
sistent with empirical studies of technological evolution, which show long 
lag times between the emergence of a new superior technology and its 
eventual dominance (see Cooper and Schendel 1979). 

Williamson (1993), in considering the findings of our simulations as 
well as other apparently path-dependent phenomena, has suggested that 
outcomes of the kind we observed here may not be important because 
they are "irremediable." For him, remediable inefficiences are “those 
conditions for which a feasible alternative can be described which, if 
introduced, would yield net gains" (p. 140). Although his comments 
might be interpreted in various ways as it pertains to our modeling frame- 
Work, it seems to us that for an organizational form to be "structurally 


И Alternatively, such embedding may create network externalities that tilt the eco- 
nomics of the situation in favor of the earlier form. 


18 The broadly similar work by Kauffman (1993, pp. 270-76) also reinforces our 
confidence in the findings. 
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superior" as we have defined it, the form must yield net gains in terms 
of the underlying evolutionary process if the process is to be considered 
efficient. That is, structural superiority, as we have defined it, in fact 
implies remediability. Yet path-dependent outcomes are apparent. 

So that our findings are not overinterpreted, we think it is important 
to emphasize that the systematic component of the model we used in our 
simulations did account for a large percentage of observed outcomes. 
However, these were not so common as to justify the unthinking use of 
the assumption of historical efficiency. In fact, our findings suggest that 
matter-of-fact use of this assumption might lead to incorrect inferences 
about competition as much as one-third of the time in real-world settings 
when complete competitive histories are used. The error rate is likely 
higher for censored data. 

We stress the possibility of this problematic condition, not its inevita- 
bility. We have no doubt that it is possible to rerun these simulations 
with different parameter settings and different population relationships 
so as to produce results that are “better” for historical efficiency. Such 
demonstrations would be beside the point in our opinion, especially if 
they used unrealistic parameter settings. As long as true parameters are 
unknown in the real world, the dangers of historical efficiency lurk poten- 
tially behind every analysis assuming it. 

We also note that our study has considered only one of a variety of 
outcome variables relevant to competition between organizational forms. 
We chose number of organizations because of its importance to many socio- 
logical questions and because a well-established model for its long-term 
evolution was available. It remains an open question as to whether histori- 
cal efficiency is a plausible assumption for other important competitive out- 
comes such as market share, average size of organizations, and the like. 

Looking past the problems of historical efficiency, the simulation find- 
ings raise thorny issues for empirical research on organizational evolution 
at least as it pertains to numbers of organizations. If “inferior” popula- 
tions can sometimes dominate “superior” ones, then how can researchers 
assess the causes of dominance in any particular historical instance? One 
strategy would be to assess analytically the specific characteristics of 
each organizational form independent of historical experience.'? In many 


19 Studies of colonization in bioecology (e.g., MacArthur and Wilson 1967) suggest that 
a broad definition of performance should be considered in making such assessments. In 
particular, organizational characteristics associated with the fast proliferation of a form 
may be more important in explaining early dominance than those characteristics associ- 
ated with narrow conceptions of efficiency. That is, organizational forms that can be 
easily copied may be able to achieve numbers sufficient to overcome the efficiency advan- 
tages of competing forms that are not easily duplicated. In ecology, this is the classic 
distinction between so-called r-strategists and K-strategists (Hannan and Freeman 
1989). 
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cases, it would be difficult to find data appropriate to making such an 
argument, especially for organizational forms appearing well back in 
history. We also question how objective such an analysis could be, since 
knowing the outcome of the historical struggle is likely to color a re- 
searcher's view of the data. 

To discern contexts where path dependence may have affected organi- 
zational population evolution, one clue would be the presence of organi- 
zational forms with positive feedback mechanisms. The most prevalent 
of these are likely density-dependent legitimation, learning-by-doing, 
economies of scale, and network externalities. Many of these can be 
identified and have their strength assessed with established methods and 
available data. In general, the more such mechanisms are present and 
the greater their strengths, the more likely organizational evolution is 
path dependent. 

What looks to be the best strategy to avoid mistaken inferences, how- 
ever, would be to examine outcomes across a number of similar contexts. 
As Cohen (1976, p. 393) aptly comments in recognizing similar problems 
of inference in bioecology, “The variation in an ensemble of replications 
must become an object of study when the limit random variable of an 
individual replication is nondegenerate." The value of this approach is 
readily demonstrated by reexamining the simulations and thinking of the 
multiple runs across specific parameter settings as ensembles (referred to 
as sets throughout the paper). In all but a very few of these ensembles, 
the structurally superior population dominates the greatest proportion of 
trials (note also that the exceptions involve the sets of experiments with 
strongest competitive intensity). Therefore, a researcher examining out- 
comes across a number of contexts and looking for central tendencies 
would be much less likely to make an incorrect inference. 

Calling for comparative research, as the suggestion to examine sets of 
similar context does, is an old saw for sociology. What is different here 
is the suggestion that comparisons should be made across populations 
and environments, not single organizations. Successful comparison of 
this kind requires the use of comparàble models and measures, a nontriv- 
ial demand on empirical research. Work in organizational ecology shows, 
however, that such research is possible. 
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Two opposing hypotheses seek to explain why black-white residen- 
tial segregation persists despite open housing laws. One perspective 
argues that discriminatory practices in the marketing of real estate 
are responsible. Another view contends that it is the preferences of 
both blacks and whites for their own neighborhoods that main- 
tain segregation. Using data from the Detroit Area Study of 1976 
and 1992, the authors test the hypothesis that stereotypes among 
whites play an important role in explaining their resistance to inte- 
grated neighborhoods. They conclude that stereotype use links 
white preferences to discriminatory real estate practices in a way 
that helps to explain the persistence of segregation in the Detroit 
area. 


Ithink many of them have an institutionalized racism; whether 
they want it or not, it's there, it seems. And when they see us 
coming, the stereotypes come with us. [A black minister speak- 
ing about his white neighbors (Feagin and Sikes 1994)] 


INTRODUCTION 


Despite the Fair Housing Act of 1968 and increasingly liberal white atti- 
tudes about principles of racial equity (Schuman, Steeh, and Bobo 1985, 
pp. 73-85), African-Americans remain residentially segregated from 
whites. The 1990 census identified 47 metropolises of one million or more. 


! The 1992 Detroit Area Study was supported, in part, by the Ford Foundation, the 
Federal National Mortgage Association, and the University of Michigan. Correspon- 
dence may be addressed to Reynolds Farley, Population Studies Center, University 
of Michigan, 1225 South University Avenue, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104-2590. 


€ 1994 by The University of Chicago. All rights reserved. 
0002-9602/95/10003-0006$01.50 
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The average segregation score comparing the residences of blacks and 
whites in such places was 69.? The similar score comparing Asians to 
whites was 44, while that comparing Latinos to non-Hispanic whites was 
48 (Frey and Farley 1993, appendix). Detroit had the greatest segregation 
and was the only location in which this segregation increased during the 
1980s. Its score was 89—two standard deviations above the mean for 
large metropolises. 

Why does segregation persist? Three causes have traditionally been 
cited: economic differences between the races, the preferences of blacks 
and whites, and discriminatory practices by brokers and lenders. The 
economic explanation has largely been jettisoned (Denton and Massey 
1988; Farley 1977; Taeuber 1965). If residential segregation were a matter 
of income, rich blacks would live with rich whites and poor blacks with 
poor whites. This does not happen. 

Figure 1 presents residential segregation scores for metropolitan De- 
troit in 1990 controlling for household income or for educational attain- 
ment. The index comparing black households with incomes under $5,000 
to similarly poor white households was 80; for households with incomes 
exceeding $100,000 the same index was 83. Similarly, the segregation of 
whites from blacks hardly decreased with rises in educational attain- 
ment. 

There is now a lively debate about which of the remaining two causes 
is more important, a debate closely linked to policies about open housing. 
In The Declining Significance of Race, William Julius Wilson (1978, 
140—41) asserted that income was overtaking skin color as a determinant 
of where blacks lived and that blacks who had the requisite financial 
resources could move into the suburbs. Subsequently, William Clark 
(1986, 1988, 1989, 1991) analyzed residential preferences and concluded 
that both African-Americans and whites wished to live in neighborhoods 
in which their race was numerically dominant. Supposedly, segregation 
levels would remain high even if real estate dealers and lenders complied 
with fair housing laws because both races would seek neighborhoods 
where they would feel comfortable; that is, areas where their group domi- 
nated. According to these studies, reducing segregation apparently awaits 
changes in racial preferences, rather than levying larger fines against 
discriminatory brokers and lenders (for the argument that discrimination 


? The measure of segregation is the index of dissimilarity. It would equal its naximum 
value of 100 in a situation of apartheid and would approach its minimum value of 
zero were individuals randomly assigned to their place of residence. These indexes 
were computed from block-group data from the censuses of 1980 and 1990 (Farley 
and Frey 1994; Frey and Farley 1993). 
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Fic. 1.—Residential segregation of blacks from whites, Detroit metropolitan 
area, 1990 (segregation scores were computed from census tract data and refer 
to Macomb, Oakland, and Wayne counties). Panel 1: Residential segregation 
controlling for income (households were classified by reported income in 1989 
and race of head). Panel 2: Residential segregation controlling for education 
(based on population 25 years old and older, classified by race and educational 
attainment). Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population and Hous- 
ing 1990, summary tape file 3A. 
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in the housing market is not responsible for segregation see Muth [1969, 
1986] and Clark [1986]. 

George Galster (1986, 1988, 1990 and 1992), John Yinger (1986), and 
previous investigators (Pearce 1979; Jackson 1985) stress the other cause. 
They argue that racial discrimination in the real estate market helped 
create and now maintains segregation. They cite many studies reporting 
that white and black home seekers are treated differently by real estate 
agents and that mortgage funds are generally more available to whites 
than to blacks with comparable financial circumstances (Bradbury, Case, 
and Dunham 1989; Carr and Megbolugbe 1993; Munnell et. al 1992; 
Turner, Struyk, and Yinger 1991; Yinger 1991). Using data from audit 
studies sponsored by the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, George Galster and Mark Kenney (1988, table 1) demonstrate that 
discrimination by brokers increases segregation, a finding that implies 
that if the Fair Housing Act of 1968 were strictly enforced, discrimination 
might decrease and increasing numbers of blacks and whites would live 
alongside one another. 

In their authoritative book, American Apartheid, Douglas Massey 
and Nancy Denton (1993, chap. 4) advance the discussion by hypoth- 
esizing that the preferences of whites result from ihe continued 
use of racial stereotypes. So long as whites believe that blacks lack a 
work ethic, are prone to criminal activity, and are less intelligent than 
whites they will disparage them as neighbors. Bankers and real es- 
tate agents may share these stereotypes and then market housing con- 
sistent with such beliefs. As Donald DeMarco and Galster (1993, p. 146) 
state, “Most discriminatory behavior in the housing market is founded 
upon either the personal prejudices of agents or their belief that it is 
in their financial interest to cater to the presumed prejudices of their 
Anglo customers." Massey and Denton hypothesize that blacks often 
experience discrimination when they seek housing, and, knowing 
they will be unwelcome if they enter white neighborhoods, they 
"prefer" locations where blacks are numerically dominant. Thus the 
preferences of blacks may be rooted in our history of racial antagon- 
ism. 

This article has three purposes. We focus upon the nation's most segre- 
gated large metropolis: Detroit, one of 16 places labeled hybersegregated 
by Massey and Denton (1989). We use data collected during two waves 
of the Detroit Area Study (DAS) to examine the following: First, we 
summarize changes between 1976 and 1992 in the racial residential pref- 
erences of whites and blacks. Second, we test hypotheses developed by 
Massey and Denton that relate the use of stereotypes by whites to their 
preferences for white neighborhoods. Third, we discuss implications of 
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Fic. 2.—Neighborhood diagrams used for white respondents, DAS 1976 and 
1992. 





our findings for policies that might provide equal opportunities in the 
housing market. 


RACIAL RESIDENTIAL ATTITUDES OF WHITES, 1976 AND 1992 
Living with Blacks on the Block 


Racial transition occurred in many neighborhoods within older metropo- 
lises such as Detroit after World War II (Hirsch 1983; Mayer 1960; 
Taeuber and Taeuber 1965, chap. 5). Whites resisted the entry of blacks 
to their neighborhoods, but eventually a few moved in. Shortly thereafter 
whites began to leave, often using federally backed loans to buy homes 
in exclusively white suburbs. After some years, the old neighborhood 
had a largely black population. This drastically altered the city of Detroit, 
whose white population fell by 86% as it changed from 16% black in 
1950 to 76% black in 1990 (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1952, table 34; 
1991, table 4). The number of whites in the city declined from 1,546,000 
to 222,000. 

To determine the preferences of whites in our 1976 and 1992 studies 
of the metropolis, we presented every respondent with five cards, each 
of which showed 15 homes (see fig. 2). With the first card, we asked 


* The DAS secured random samples of the population 21 years old and older in the 
Macomb, Oakland, and Wayne County areas, including the city of Detroit. The total 
sample size was 1,104 in 1976, 1,543 in 1992. Respondents and interviewers were 
matched with regard to race. 
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them to imagine that they lived in an all-white neighborhood—a realistic 
assumption for most—using the center home as theirs. They were then 
shown a second card, which indicated one house occupied by blacks 
and 14 by whites. We asked how comfortable they would feel if their 
own neighborhood came to resemble that minimally integrated neighbor- 
hood. If they said “very comfortable" or “somewhat comfortable,” they 
were shown cards with successively greater proportions of blacks until a 
card elicited a response of “somewhat uncomfortable” or “very uncom- 
fortable,” or they came to the fifth card showing a majority black neigh- 
borhood. (For summary of 1976 findings, see Farley et al. [1978].) 

There are reasons for optimism about whites’ changing attitudes. In 
1976, three-quarters of our respondents said they would be comfortable 
living with one black family but, in 1992, this had increased to 84%. By 
1992, seven out of 10 whites claimed they would feel comfortable if their 
neighborhood came to have the racial composition of the metropolis; 
that is, if it looked like card 3, which showed 12 white and three black 
households. This information is provided in figure 3. 

As the ratio of blacks to whites increased, the comfort of whites de- 
clined, and, quite clearly, most whites—in both 1976 and 1992—felt 
uncomfortable when they were the racial minority. Just 35% of whites 
in 1992 said they would be comfortable in an eight-households-black, 
seven-households-white neighborhood, but this is a significant increase 
from 28% in 1976. 

Interracial neighborhoods will never be stable if there is extensive 
“white flight” when blacks move in. We sought to measure whether 
whites would leave if blacks moved into their neighborhoods. We took 
the first mixed-neighborhoods card that elicited a response of “uncom- 
fortable” from a white respondent and asked if he or she would try 
to move away should their own neighborhood come to have the racial 
composition pictured. If the respondent said no, we presented a card 
showing the next highest representation of blacks and repeated the “mov- 
ing away” question. Responses are shown in the middle panel of figure 
3. This question was posed to the 65% of white respondents who said 
they would feel uncomfortable if their neighborhood came to look like 
one of the mixed areas shown on the cards (the base for these percentages 
is the total white sample). We assume, for example, that a white who 
would try to move away from a three-households-black, 12-households- 
white neighborhood would certainly try to leave an area with eight black 
households and seven white households. 

Few whites would try to move away if one black entered their neigh- 
borhood. In 1992, only 4% would do so, a significant drop from the 7% 
who would have moved away in 1976. If Detroit-area residents selected 
their neighborhoods randomly, the typical neighborhood would resemble 
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the three-black-, 12-white-households situation. In 1992 15% said they 
would try to move away from a neighborhood like this, suggesting that 
the overwhelming majority of whites would remain and meaning that 
whites are willing to accept a representation of blacks on their own block 
equal to that of the metropolis. Greater representations of blacks, how- 
ever, led more whites to say they would try to leave, and in 1992, as in 
1976, the majority of whites would move away from a majority-black 
neighborhood, although even here there was a significant liberalization 
of white responses. 

Because integrated neighborhoods will remain racially mixed only if 
some whites replace those blacks and whites who move away from such 
locations every year, we also assessed the willingness of whites to move 
into mixed areas. Each respondent was presented with the same five 
cards and was asked if there were any of these neighborhoods they were 
willing to move into should they find an attractive home they could 
afford. 

Are Detroit-area whites willing to move into neighborhoods that al- 
ready have black residents? The answer is yes if there are just a few, 
but no if there are many. In 1992, almost 90% of whites said they would 
move into a neighborhood with one black and 14 white residents (see fig. 
3). Considering the neighborhood resembling the racial composition of 
the metropolis—three black households and 12 white households— 
almost 70% would move in, but 30% would not. The racial tolerance of 
whites has a limit, and neighborhoods with five or eight black households 
were not attractive to whites in either 1976 or 1992. White demand for 
housing in an area is clearly affected by its racial composition. 


How Widespread Were the Changes in White Attitudes about 
Residential Integration? 


Were changes between 1976 and 1992 in attitudes widespread or were 
they restricted to younger whites or the extensively educated? We calcu- 
lated scores indexing white attitudes concerning two dimensions of inte- 
gration. Each had a minimum value of zero, which indicates the accep- 
tance of residential integration, and a maximum of 100, which reports 
strong opposition. 

First, if a white said he or she would be *very uncomfortable" should 
their neighborhood come to have one black resident, he or she received 
the maximum score of 100. If a person said they would be "very comfort- 
able" in the eight-black-, seven-white-households neighborhood, he or 
she got the minimum score of zero on this index of white discomfort with 
black neighbors. Second, a white who said he or she would not consider 
moving into an attractive, affordable home should it be located in a 
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neighborhood with a single black household received the maximum score 
of 100, while someone who said they were willing to enter the majority- 
black neighborhood shown on card 5 got a score of zero. Note that high 
scores indicate a white rejection of residential integration, low scores an 
acceptance of it. 

Table 1 presents information about the index of white discomfort with 
black neighbors and the measure of white unwillingness to enter inte- 
grated neighborhoods. The average score on this discomfort index fell 
from 47 to 40 between 1976 and 1992. This means that, on average, the 
first card to produce an *uncomfortable" response from whites in 1976 
was the five-black-, 10-white-households neighborhood while, in 1992, 
it was the eight-black-, seven-white-households neighborhood. The will- 
ingness of whites to move into racially mixed neighborhoods changed in 
a similar manner, and all of these changes were significant. 

Two primary determinants of racial attitudes among whites are their 
birth cohort and their educational attainment. Vounger persons report 
more liberal attitudes than older ones and people who spent many years 
as students typically espouse different attitudes than those who did not 
complete high school. Table 1 classifies whites by five characteristics 
associated with racial attitudes. Vounger whites said they were more 
comfortable with blacks on their block than did older whites, and they 
also reported more willingness to move into integrated neighborhoods. 
Educational attainment was strongly linked to attitudes about integra- 
tion. On both of these measures, whites with college degrees were about 
one-half a standard deviation different from those who did not have a 
secondary school diploma. 

We anticipated that family income would be related to these attitudes 
about residential integration in a fashion similar to education. Persons 
in prosperous families, we presumed, would be more tolerant of black 
neighbors since they possess the resources to move to a different neighbor- 
hood should that be desirable. But family income was not significantly 
‘linked to these attitudes. Gender differences were modest, but there is 
clear evidence that women, more than men, reported being comfortable 
with black neighbors. р 

For more than two decades, whites in the city of Detroit have lived in 
a majority-black municipality, although most of their close neighbors are 
whites. Many locations in the suburban ring have specific reputations ` 
with regard to racial integration. Dearborn and Livonia— just outside 
Detroit—have reputations for hostility toward blacks; Macomb County 
has a reputation for greater hostility toward blacks than does Oakland 
County. We hypothesized that individuals might be influenced by these 
reputations when they selected a suburban home and that living in partic- 
ular locations would reinforce strongly held attitudes. However, we 
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TABLE 
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ATTITUDES OF WHITES CONCERNING RACIAL RESIDENTIAL INTEGRATION, 
DETROIT AREA, 1976, 1992 








INDEX OF DISCOMFORT 


INDEX OF 
UNWILLINGNESS TO 





WITH BLACK MCVE INTO MIXED 
NEIGHBORS* NEIGHBORHOODS? 
CHARACTERISTICS OF 
RESPONDENTS 1976 1992 Change 1976 1992 Change 
Age: 
Under 35 years old.......................... 417 307 —11* 537 357 —18* 
35—44 years оЇ.............................. 47 34 — 13% 56 41 —15* 
45—54 years о1@.............................. 50 36 —14* 60 45 —15* 
55—64 years оЇа.............................. 50 45 —5* 65 56 —9* 
65 and оЇ4ег.................................. 53 48 —5* 71 58 — 13% 
Educational attainment: 
Fewer than 12 уеагз........................ 51° 46° =5* 64° 54°  —10* 
12:yeats: аншы ныи иан ойына 51 41 — 10* 64 50 —14* 
13-15 years... etre nbn 39 36 —3* 51 42 —9* 
16 or more уеат$............................. 38 29 —9 49 36 ~13* 
Family income (constant 1991 dollars): 
Not reported...........................eeee. 53 44 —9* 65 49 —16* 
Under $20,000 ............................... 43 39 —4* 55 50 —5* 
$20,000—$39,999............................. 45 35 — 10* 57 43 —14* 
$40,000—$59,999............................. 49 38 —9* 61 43 —17* 
$60,000—$79,999............................. 46 38 —8* 61 45 — 16* 
$80,000 or more ............................. 47 32 —15* 58 41 —17* 
Gender: 
Мей ышын ное 509 39 —-и* 61 44 —17* 
Women оны иены 44 36 —8* 58 45 —13* 
Place of residence: А 
City of Detroit... пузо 44 33 —11* 61 45 —16* 
Remainder of Wayne County ............ 47 39 —8 59 46 —13* 
Oakland County .........................-... 46 35 —11* 58 44 — 14% 
Macomb Соцпіу............................. 51 40 —11* 61 42 —19* 
Mean 47 40 —7* 59 45 —14* 
SD.. 33 38 36 35 
N eeu oa oed rx og V e DO Eo EF EN 706 723 706 723 








^ Whites who said they would feel "very uncomfortable” should their neighborhood come to have 
one black and 14 white households score “100”; whites who said they would feel “very comfortable" 


should their neighborhood come to have eight black and seven white households score “0.” 


b Whites who said they “would zot consider" moving into a neighborhood of one black and 14 white 
households score “100”; whites who said they “would consider" moving into a neighborhood of eight 


black and seven white residents score “0.” 


© The ANOVA model reports that residential integration scores differ among categories of this variable 


at the .01 level. 


d The ANOVA model reports that residential integration scores differ among categories of this variable 


at the .05 level. 
* P < .01. 
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found that whites living in the four locations shown in table 1 did not 

differ significantly in their attitudes about residential integration. We 

were not surprised that, by 1992, whites in the city of Detroit expressed . 
the greatest comfort with black neighbors. They are, of course, the resid- 

ual of whites who remain in a largely black central city. 

The shift toward more liberal attitudes was not restricted to particular 
groups of whites. Table 1 shows a widespread pattern of significant 
changes between 1976 and 1992. The trend toward more liberal white 
attitudes will likely continue as older whites and their limited educations 
are replaced by younger more extensively educated whites. 

While these results tell us about the neighborhood preferences of 
whites, they do not tell us anything about what constitutes those atti- 
tudes. Why do whites prefer neighborhoods with a certain racial composi-: 
tion? Why do they say they would leave a neighborhood with a particular 
composition? To go beyond the information from forced-choice questions, 
we laced the survey with open-ended questions, thereby securing insight 
into how respondents understood or explained racial residential segrega- 
tion. Respondents who indicated in the "would move out" questions 
that they would try to leave a racially mixed area—53% of all white 
respondents— were asked to explain why, in their own terms. 

Regardless of which particular neighborhood a person indicated they 
would move out of, the most frequently mentioned reason was a concern 
about declining property values. Approximately 40% of respondents who 
said they would move out gave this as their reason. As one respondent 
put it: “Td like to feel I’m not racist, but as a homeowner, I'd be 
concerned that my property value would go down. That seems to be 
what happens. It's not the African-American's fault, but the whites' 
reactions." 

A respondent who would move out of a neighborhood with just one 
black family explained: *That would have a significant impact on the 
value of my property— which is the single biggest investment I have, 
and I wouldn't risk that." And a white who would move out if his 
neighborhood came to have five black families referred to “past experi- 
ences.” When asked to explain, the respondent stated, “Values of houses 
go down when blacks move in. It's not right, but you have to go with 
what everybody else does. For Sale signs would pop up and I can't afford 
to lose on my house." 

The second most common theme, mentioned by just under one in five 
respondents who would move out (or about 1096 of all white respondents) 
was that the arrival of blacks would bring increases in crime, violence, 
and drug problems. They would move out, they said, because they feared 
for their safety. T'wo respondents who each stated they would move out 
of a neighborhood with three black families illustrate this theme: “Be- 
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Fic. 4.—Neighborhood diagrams used for black respondents, DAS 1976 and 
1992. 





cause the neighborhood is turning black—I assume crime rates would 
rise.” And "When you get one black family, you get a whole bunch of 
them. A lot of drug addicts come in." | 

Whites in our survey gave many reasons for wanting to move out of 
certain neighborhoods, but the two most common were beliefs that prop- 
erty values would fall, and, to a lesser degree, the perception that crime 
rates would rise in such areas. These explanations give a different mean- 
ing to Clark's hypothesis that white and black preferences are the driving 
force behind residential segregation: the preferences do not reflect so 
much a desire to "live with my own kind" or to *be around people that 
are like myself" (a response given by fewer than 1096 of respondents to 
this question) as they reflect a desire to maintain the property values and 
safety of their neighborhood. 


RACIAL RESIDENTIAL ATTITUDES OF BLACKS, 1976 AND 1992 
Living with Whites on the Block 


Few, if any, Detroit neighborhoods went from black to white, so it was 
pointless to ask African-Americans if they would be upset by the arrival 
of whites in their neighborhoods; thus, the residential preference ques- 
tions for blacks differ from those for whites. We showed blacks five 
diagrams of neighborhoods varying in composition from all-black to all- 
white, as illustrated in figure 4. 

Blacks were asked to imagine that they were searching for a house 
and found a nice one they could afford. This home was designated at 
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the center of each neighborhood. They were then given the cards and 
asked to rank the neighborhoods from the one most attractive to them 
to the one least attractive. 

When the residential preferences of Detroit blacks in 1976 and 1992 
are compared, we find little change. Figure 5 shows the percentage of 
black respondents who rated each neighborhood as their first or second 
choice. Most African-Americans preferred areas that were racially mixed 
where there already was a substantial representation of blacks. The ideal 
neighborhood was one in which blacks comprised at least one-half the 
residents. Figure 5 illustrates that there have been statistically significant 
declines in the proportion of blacks who ranked the *3 black/12 white" 
or *8 black/7 white" neighborhood as their first or second choice and a 
significant increase in the percentage who highly rated the “11 black/4 
white" area as the first or second choice. Shifts in the preferences of 
blacks were away from residential integration. 

If the American apartheid system is to disappear, some blacks will 
move into largely or exclusively white neighborhoods. Are blacks willing 
to be the pioneers who change the racial composition of an area, or do 
they strongly prefer already integrated areas? We gave the cards to 
blacks, asked them to imagine that they had been searching for a home 
and had found an attractive one they could afford. It could be located 
in any of the areas shown on the cards ranging from all-black to all-white. 
We then asked them which neighborhoods they would be willing to enter. 

There were no significant differences between 1976 and 1992 in the 
willingness of blacks to move where there already were black residents. 
Figure 5, however, shows that racially mixed neighborhoods are more 
popular with blacks than the all-black area. In 1976 31% of blacks said 
they would not enter an all black neighborhood; in 1992 that figure had 
declined to 25%. ' 

In addition, most Detroit area blacks are reluctant to be the first of 
their race in a white neighborhood. Less than one-third of the 1992 re- 
spondents are willing to take this risk, a significant decrease from the 
3895 who were willing to move into an all-white area in 1976. 

In order to understand the meaning of these percentages for blacks, 
we need to relate them to the similar percentages for whites. A careful 
comparison of the percentages of black and white respondents who would 
move into integrated neighborhoods reveals that opinions are asymmetri- 
cally distributed between the races across neighborhoods. In both 1976 
and 1992, black respondents reject only the segregated alternatives. 
However, they are almost as willing to move into neighborhoods that 
reflect the overall racial composition of the Detroit metropolitan area 
(25% black, 75% white), as they zre to move into neighborhoods that 
are more predominantly black (e.g., 5095—7596 black). In other words, 
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TABLE 2 


RANGE OF NEIGHBORHOOD-COMPOSITION RESPONSES 








% WILLING TO ENTER 








Whites* Blacks 
TYPE OF ———— еа, 
NEIGHBORHOOD 1992 1976 1992 1976 
АЦ white... 95 99 31* 38* 
20% ЫасК............................. 69* 50* 87 95 
5396 Ыаск............................. 29* 16* 98 99 
А: Маски иин, 0 0 75 69 





* We have assumed 0% for all-black neighborhoods. In actuality, had we measured this alternative, 
we would expect to find a small percentage of whites willing to move to an all-black area. 
* P « .05 for the difference between 1976 and 1992. 


black willingness to move into a neighborhood does not increase mono- 
tonically with a rise in the percentage of black residents. 

On the other hand, the responses of whites suggest that almost all 
would be willing to move to an all-white neighborhood and, we assume, 
they would reject becoming a white pioneer in one of Detroit's black 
neighborhoods. Thus, in both 1976 and 1992 white willingness to move 
to a neighborhood is quite monotonic with the degree of its whiteness. 
The percentages of each race who would be willing to live in neighbor- 
hoods with different racial compositions can be arrayed as shown in table 
2. 

The contrast between blacks and whites is unmistakable. At least some 
African-Americans (close to one-third) would be willing to move into 
‚ the segregated white neighborhood even though almost no whites would 
choose an all-black area. Furthermore, the racial mix that mirrors the 
composition of the metropolitan region commands much more approval 
among blacks (8796) than it does among whites (6995), a difference that 
is highly significant (y^ = 40.85; P < .001). While it is true that neither 
blacks nor whites want to live in areas that are occupied solely by mem- 
‘bers of the other race, it is also true that blacks are much less opposed 
to being among large numbers of whites than whites are to being among 
large numbers of blacks. These data, in and of themselves, cast consider- 
able doubt on the proposition that racial residential segregation continues 
to exist because each race prefers to live where it is numerically domi- 
nant. Instead, the results suggest that this attitude has been more preva- 
lent among whites in the past and may only now be gaining some ground 
among blacks, a possibility we consider below. 
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TABLE 3 


ATTITUDES OF BLACKS CONCERNING RACIAL RESIDENTIAL INTEGRATION, 
DETROIT AREA, 1976, 1992 























INDEX OF 95 WILLING TO ENTER AN 
NEIGHBORHOOD ALL-WHITE 
RACIAL PREFERENCE? NEIGHBORHOOD 
CHARACTERISTICS OF ——— LL 
z RENE, _ ___ йб фк Сеше” o LEM 
Аре: 
Under 35 years old 68 +3 39 21 —17** 
35-44 years old....... 70 +9** 36 24 —12 
45—54 years old....... 70 +8 38 26 —12 
55—64 years old....... 67 +6 30 30 0 
65 and оідег............................... 67 +7 43 38 —5 
Educational attainment: 
70 +5 35 25 —10** 
70 +9** 37 31 —6 
67 +8** 48 25 — 23** 
16 or more years 65 —6 17 24 +7 
Family income (constant 1991 dollars): 
Not reported ..............:.........-... 60 71 +11* 37 . 28 —9 
Under $20,000 ..... 69 +4 38 27 -11** 
$20,000-$39,999 67 +4 43 25 —18** 
$40,000-$59,999 73 +13** 33 29 —4 
$60,000 or more 59 —6 25 30 T5 
Gender: 
68 T4 33 30 —3 
69 +7** 39 26 — 13** 
Place of residence: 
City of Detroit ............... eee 62 68 +5** 38 27 —11** 
Suburban ring 68 +1 19 30 +11 
Mean... 68 +5** — 38 31 —6* 
SD ...... s 20 48 45 
МИКУ desi oh ves e eae ОТОО 750 379 750 





* Blacks who ranked an all-black neighborhood as their first residential preference score “100”; those 
who ranked an all-white neighborhood as their first residential preference score “0.” 
* P < .05. 
** Р < .01. 


How Widespread Were the Changes in Black Attitudes about 
Residential Integration? 


Changes in the residential preferences of blacks were small, but they 
suggest a slight shift away from residential integration. We wished to 
investigate whether these changes typified all groups of blacks. Table 3 
presents these findings. 

We calculated a score indexing the preferences of blacks based upon 
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their ratings of the five neighborhoods. If a respondent ranked the all- 
black area first and then ranked the others in order of their blackness 
such that the all-white area was least attractive, he or she received the 
.maximum score of 100. On the other hand, a black respondent who 
ranked the all-white neighborhood as their first choice, and then rated 
the others by their racial composition such that the all-black area was 
last, received the minimum score of zero. High scores on this index report 
a preference for black areas, while low scores were associated with a 
preference for residentially integrated neighborhoods. Table 3 shows 
these scores as well as the percentage of blacks—in 1976 and 1992— who 
said they were willing to move into an exclusively white neighborhood. 

Overall, the score for blacks on this index of residential preference 
increased between 1976 and 1992 by five points. This change was consis- 
tent among blacks in all birth cohorts, at all educational or income levels, 
and among both black men and women. The shift in residential prefer- 
ences away from integration characterizes all components of Detroit's 
black population except those at the highest income and educational 
levels. Blacks who graduated from college or whose family income ex- 
ceeded $60,000 (in 1991 dollars) favored residential more in 1992 than in 
1976.- 

The percentage of blacks willing to pioneer in all-white neighborhoods 
fell significantly from 38% to 31%. A roughly similar change character- 
ized all subgroups of the black population with the exception of those at 
the top of the educational or income distribution, who were more willing 
to pioneer in white neighborhoods in 1992. Blacks who graduated from 
college and who are now earning sizable incomes may frequently work 
with white peers and thus have the financial resources and social skills 
to live wherever they please. And they may be seen by their white neigh- 
bors as "acceptable" African-Americans. (See Feagin and Sikes [1994] 
for evidence of the discrimination and hostility these blacks endure, nev- 
ertheless; also see Cose 1993.) 

The attitudes of Detroit-area whites and blacks changed in surprisingly 
different ways between 1976 and 1992: whites reported more liberal atti- 
tudes about neighborhood mixing, while blacks increasingly preferred 
largely black areas and were less willing to enter all-white ones. 

As with our analysis of whites' residential preferences, our open-ended 
questions give us insight into why blacks hold the preferences they do. 
The interviewer pointed to the neighborhood the black respondent se- 
lected as his or her first choice and asked, “Could you tell me why 
you think that is the most attractive neighborhood?" Following Clark's 
argument that residential segregation persists because blacks prefer to 
live with blacks and whites with whites, we were interested in under- 
standing why blacks hold such preferences, if, in fact, they do. We focus 
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on the extreme case—those 1496 of the 750 black respondents whose first 
choice was the all-black neighborhood. 

.Among these respondents, nearly one-half mentioned that they 
*wanted to live with blacks," they *had always lived with blacks," or 
they “wanted to live with their own kind.” This response, however, is 
really just a restatement of their preference. The second most frequently 
mentioned reason provides more insight into why they hold this prefer- 
ence: nearly one-quarter of those who said they wanted to live in an 
all-black neighborhood indicated it was because they felt it was safer and 
more welcoming. For example, one respondent explained: "Td rather 
live among my own people. . . . I feel more comfortable. . . . My people 
have told me how I would be treated living around all whites." Another 
respondent illustrates a related sentiment: “Because white people are 
prejudiced against us. . . . If they don't want me living in their neighbor- 
hood, then I don't want to be there." 

Finally, another reason given for wanting to live in an all-black neigh- 
borhood was a desire to live around people with common interests and 
values and to be a part of a community. One respondent explained: “Т 
love to live around black people because of a communality of values. I 
don't have anything against living with whites either, but I prefer to live 
around blacks." 

While blacks’ residential preferences are complex and driven by a 
variety of forces, this analysis suggests one important factor underlying 
their preferences: many blacks feel that whites would not welcome them 
or that their lives would be less comfortable and perhaps endangered if 
they shared a neighborhood with whites. 

Jt is difficult to assess the prevalence of these sentiments. Our data 
provide indirect evidence of this dynamic. When we asked all blacks to 
explain why residential segregation existed, they commonly reported that 
*whites don't want to live around us." Thus, it appears that part of 
blacks’ residential preferences can be attributed to the perceived hostility 
of whites toward blacks. In addition, recent analyses of in-depth inter- 
views with several hundred middle-class, black professionals indicate 
that some African-Americans recognize fully the personal disadvantages 
of living in integrated settings. These interviews reveal as well the deter- 
mination of some highly educated and articulate African-Americans to 
face uncomfortable and discriminatory situations and claim for them- 
selves the accoutrements of success—a nice house, good schools, a desir- 
able neighborhood (Feagin and Sikes 1994, chap. 6). The data in table 
3 support this aspect of Feagin and Sikes's portrait by showing that 
highly educated and prosperous African-Americans in the Detroit area, 
in contrast to others, have become more favorable to integration since 
1976. 
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STEREOTYPES AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS FOR THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD PREFERENCES OF WHITES 


The Massey and Denton (1993, chap. 4) explanation for continued segre- 
gation posits stereotypes as the key variable linking the preferences of 
whites to discriminatory real estate practices. Do whites hold negative 
stereotypes about blacks and, if so, do those stereotypes influence atti- 
tudes about being comfortable with blacks on the block or whites’ will- 
ingness to move into integrated areas? 

To measure the endorsement of stereotypes, we used questions devel- 
oped elsewhere (Bobo and Kluegel, 1991; Bobo, Johnson and Oliver, 
1992; Smith 1991) and first asked in the 1990 General Social Survey. 

Detroit respondents—both black and white—were given a card show- 
ing a seven-point scale with а positive characteristic such as “tends to 
be intelligent” at one end and the opposite characteristic, such as “tends 
to be unintelligent," at the other. Respondents were told to rank their 
own race and the other race on this scale. For example, assigning a score 
of “7” to a race meant the respondent felt they tended to be intelligent, 
while assigning a score of *1" meant the respondent thought the group 
tended to be unintelligent. The direction of the scale differed from item 
to item. The dimensions asked about in the 1992 DAS were 


rich versus poor; 

tends to be intelligent versus tends to be unintelligent; 

prefers to be self-supporting versus prefers to live off welfare; 

tends to be hard to get along with versus tends to be easy to get along 
with; 

tends to speak English well versus tends to speak English poorly. 


We began with the rich-poor dimension to introduce respondents to 
the task in an easy, nonthreatening manner. 'The census of 1990 found 
that 38% of Detroit-area black households had incomes below the poverty 
line compared to 896 of whites. If having an income exceeding five times 
the poverty line qualifies a household as “secure,” then 15% of blacks 
and 3496 of whites were secure according to the decennial enumeration 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census 1993). 

To assess stereotypes, we asked about "tendencies," "preferences," 
and subjective judgments. To be sure, blacks are less extensively edu- 
cated than whites: the census of 1990 reported that 17% of Detroit-area 
blacks over age 24 completed college compared to 25% of whites. And 
blacks— more so than whites—obtained payments from the welfare sys- 
tem. In 1989, 21% of black households, in contrast to 4% of white house- 
holds, received such benefits (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1993). But the 
stereotype questions did not focus on these objective matters; rather they 
asked whites their evaluations of both races with regard to economic 
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status, self-support, intelligence, the speaking of English, and how diffi- 
cult or easy it is to get along with the group. 

We were not surprised to find that an analysis of reliability involving 
the five dimensions found that the “rich and poor" answers did not 
correlate highly with those concerning the other four items. The question 
about financial status is a factual one and should not, we believe, enter 
into the development of a stereotype score.* (A ranking of white responses 
to all five dimensions is given in appendix table A1.) 

Given the opportunity, we presume that most people would select 
neighbors whom they deem intelligent, self-supporting, easy to get along 
with and, especially if they have children, proficient speakers of English, 
since this will facilitate learning in the schools. Although some whites 
consistently rank blacks alongside whites, most whites believe that blacks 
tend to be less intelligent than whites, prefer more than whites to live 
off welfare, tend to be more difficult to get along with, and speak English 
much more poorly than whites. 

Figure 6 presents the scores whites gave to the two races, the scale 
having been altered so that “7” is the most positive, “4” neutral, and 
“1” the most negative. Whites saw the largest gaps with regard to a 
preference for self-support and the ability to speak English, while they 
view the racial discrepancy as small with regard to getting along with 
blacks. Fifty-six percent of whites ranked whites ahead of blacks in in- 
telligence, 71% ranked whites higher with regard to self-support, and 
more than three-quarters said that whites spoke English better than 
blacks. 

To derive a stereotype index for whites, we subtracted the score they 
gave blacks from the score they assigned to whites on each dimension, 
summed them; and adjusted the result so that it had a 100-point range. 
A white who placed whites at the top of every dimension and blacks at 
the bottom got the maximum stereotype score of 50, while whites who 
ranked whites and blacks the same, got a score of zero. Eighty-five of 
the 691 whites—or 12%—received this value, while 20 whites rated 
blacks, on average, higher than whites, so they got negative scores on 
this index. 

Table 4 reports the average white stereotype score was + 10, implying 
that, on average, whites ranked blacks about one point below whites 
on each of the four dimensions. It also shows the relationship of five 


4 The four items concerning evaluations of blacks and whites with regard to “tends 
to be intelligent vs. tends to be unintelligent," "prefers to be self-supporting vs. 
prefers to live off welfare," "tends to be hard to get along with vs. tends to be easy 
to get along with," and "tends to speak English well vs. tends to speak English 
poorly" were used to produce a stereotype index. Cronbach's a for this scale is +.64. 
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TABLE 4 


STEREOTYPE INDEX SCORES FOR WHITE RESPONDENTS, 
DETROIT AREA, 1992 











Characteristics of Stereotype 
Respondents Index Score* 
Age: 
Under 35 years old... 9^ 
35—44 years old ............... eee 10 
45—54 years old................ eene 10 
55—64 years old .............. eee 11 
65 and older ............... eee 13 
Educational attainment: 
Fewer than 12 years........... eee 11> 
12 years..... cesses 12 
13-15 years... 11 
16 or more уеаг$.............................. ние 7 
Family income (constant 1991 dollars): 
Not героце4........... ниче 9 
Under $20,000 .............. eer 12 
+ $20,000—$39,999..................................... 11 
$40,000—$59,999..................................... 10 
$60,000—$79,999..................................... 10 
$80,000 or more ..................................... 9 
Gender: 
М@т eee diete оао 11 
oni 10 
Place of residence: 
City of Detroit ................ esee 10 
Remainder of Wayne County .................... 11 
Oakland County................. eee 10 
Macomb County................ eee 11 
Meánh. iiec tice use eee avevo vae ei a фадо 10 
SD. deest teas ТОКУСА И 9 
hpc 683 





* The stereotype index has a 100-point range (+50 — —50). Respon- 
dents were given a seven-point scale and asked to rate blacks and whites 
with regard to four characteristics: 5 

tends to be unintelligent vs. tends to be intelligent; 

prefers to be self-supporting vs. prefers to live off welfare; 

tends to be hard to get along with vs. tends to be easy to get along 
with; 

tends to speak English well vs. tends to speak English poorly. 

The score a white respondent gave to blacks was subtracted from the 
Score he or she gave to whites. If respondent gave the maximum differ- 
ence between blacks and whites on each of the four dimensions he or 
she received the maximum stereotype score of +50. If, on average, а 
respondent rated blacks and whites the same on these dimensions, his 
or her score was 0. À respondent who consistently rated blacks at the 
top of each scale and whites at the bottom received the minimum stereo- 
type score of —50. 

* A one-way ANOVA model reports that the mean values of the ste- 
reotype scores differ by categories of this variable at the .01 level. 
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demographic factors to these stereotype scores. Age and educational at- 
tainment were strongly linked to the endorsement of these traditional 
stereotypes. Women had insignificantly lower scores than men, and nei- 
ther family income nor place of residence within the Detroit metropolis 
was significantly related to stereotype use. 

A multivariate model assessed the independent effects of demographic 
variables shown in table 4 upon the stereotype index. Two whites, similar 
in other characteristics, who differed by 20 years in age, differed by 
about 1.5 points on the stereotype score (mean = 10; SD = 9). Four 
additional years of schooling—net of other variables—reduced the ste- 
reotype scores of whites by just under three points, but family income, 
gender, and place of residence had no statistically significant impact. 


STEREOTYPES AND THE NEIGHBORHOOD PREFERENCES 
OF WHITES 


Are negative stereotypes a key variable accounting for the persistence of 
segregation? Detroit-area whites say they are increasingly comfortable 
with blacks on their block, are less likely to flee when blacks move in, 
and claim to be more willing to buy homes in integrated neighborhoods. 
And when asked about the principle of equal opportunities in the housing 
market, 8595 of the 1992 white sample rejected the idea that "white 
people have a right to keep black people out of their neighborhood if 
they want to and black people should respect that right." Yet when 
asked the stereotype items, 85% of whites ranked blacks below whites. 

To assess the consequences of stereotypes, three racial neighborhood 
indexes, calculated from the responses of whites, were treated as depen- 
dent variables. We sought to explain them, first with demographic vari- 
ables and then with the stereotype index to determine if it altered our 
findings. Many would contend that white aversion to living with blacks 
is based primarily on economics, not race. We took this into account by 
using the responses of whites to the item asking them to rank both races 
on the rich versus poor scale. Eighty-three percent rated whites as the 
more prosperous race. If the reluctance to live with blacks is rooted in 
economics, this variable, rather than the stereotype index, should explain 
whites’ racial attitudes. 

We described two of the dependent variables in table 5 previously: the 
index of discomfort with black neighbors and the index of unwillingness 
to move into mixed neighborhoods. We also computed an index of white 
flight, with high scores going to whites who said they would move away 
from areas with only one black household and low scores to those who 
would remain in majority-black neighborhoods. 

Considering the demographic variables, table 5 shows that birth cohort 
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and educational attainment were consistently significant since young and 
extensively educated whites accepted residential integration more than 
older or less educated whites. Recall that high scores on the dependent 
variables indicate opposition to racial integration. Suburban residents 
expressed more conservative attitudes than did those whites remaining 
in largely black Detroit, and women were also more willing than men to 
accept racial mixing on their blocks. Income had few significant net 
effects but those toward the middle of the income distribution were more 
likely to say they would try to leave when blacks moved into their neigh- 
borhoods than whites at the top or bottom of the income distribution, 
perhaps reflecting their anxiety about property values. 

When models including the stereotype index (table 5, col. B) are con- 
trasted to those without it (table 5, col. A), we find strong support for 
the hypothesis that whites who endorsed negative stereotypes were more 
uncomfortable with black neighbors, would try to move away from lower 
proportions of blacks in neighborhoods, and were less willing to move 
into mixed areas. А 10-point difference on the stereotype score in 1992 — 
about one standard deviation unit—led to a net 13-point difference on 
the index of discomfort with blacks on the block, a net 12-point difference 
with regard to white flight, and a 10-point difference on the index assess- 
ing white unwillingness to move into already integrated neighborhoods. 
The effects of education and birth cohort remained significant when the 
stereotypes measured were used, revealing that endorsing stereotypes has 
an effect on important racial attitudes apart from the respondents' age 
and schooling. In all comparisons in table 5, the explained variance dou- 
bled or tripled when stereotypes were used to explain white attitudes 
about racial integration. 

These models also demonstrate that white attitudes about integration 
are not rooted in economic class factors. That is, whites who view the 
racial gap in economic status as large said they were more likely to leave 
and less likely to enter mixed areas than whites who saw a small racial 
gap. But when the stereotype index was entered, the significant effect of 
the class measure disappeared. 

The educational attainment and age of whites play a role in explaining 
their attitudes about residential integration, but another important factor 
is their endorsement of negative stereotypes. That is, many whites en- 
dorse stereotypes about blacks, and increases in that endorsement are 
linked to an aversion to living with blacks. 


STEREOTYPES AND PREFERENCES IN OPEN-ENDED QUESTIONS 


The above analysis demonstrates the strong statistical relationship be- 
tween holding negative evaluations about blacks as a group and a prefer- 
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ence for not living in integrated neighborhoods. Again drawing on re- 
sponses to open-ended questions, we are able to get some idea of the 
way in which stereotypes. enter into residential preferences. We asked 
respondents to explain, in their own words, why blacks and whites lived 
in different areas in the Detroit metropolitan area. In their responses, 
some whites illustrate how stereotypes about blacks shape residential 
preferences in much the way Massey and Denton hypothesized and as is 
implied in our regression models. However, it is important to note that 
because this open-ended question did not ask directly about stereotypes, 
we use its results not to address the prevalence of stereotypes of blacks 
among whites, but as an illustration of the mechanisms by which these 
stereotypes may determine preferences about living in integrated neigh- 
borhoods. The stereotypes that emerged in response to this question range 
from specific beliefs about blacks as bad neighbors (e.g., they let their 
property run down) to more general beliefs about the behavior of blacks 
(e.g., they are prone to criminal behavior or they lack the motivation to 
work). 

Following are direct quotes taken from whites in our 1992 study. We 
stress that these selections are illustrative and are not meant to be repre- 
sentative of all responses given to this question. 


Why do I think it happens? I think blacks, а lot of them, don’t keep up 
their homes. They tend to hang out on street corners instead of in school 
where they belong. More drugs, alcohol problems. Whites don't want to 
be around them. 


Because they are different. The two races have different ideas as to their 
responsibilities to a neighbor. [Tell me more]. A "black neighborhood” 
vs. a “white neighborhood" is dirtier, less maintained, more inclined to 
be abused by the residents—throw garbage out the back door and picking 
the windows out. ' 


The answers to our question about why a person would move out of 
a particular neighborhood help us see how, in some cases, whites’ stereo- 
types about blacks as bad neighbors form the basis for their belief that 
property values would decline in an integrated neighborhood. For exam- 
ple, one respondent explaining why she would try to move away if her 
neighborhood came to have three black residents said: “It seems like 
that property values drop when black families move in because they do 
not keep up their houses.” A 31-year-old white woman put it this way: 
“The niggers, I shouldn’t say that, they tend to not take care of where 
they live. It is a fact. It turns into a crack house. [Anything else?] I don't 
want to be that close to that kind of people. Run down neighborhoods 
with their lack of consideration for human people." 

Finally, in other cases, explanations for residential segregation invoke 
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more general negative stereotypes about blacks: “Because I think that 
the majority aren't enthused, not motivated, and don't care. I know what 
I want to say. The opportunity is there if they want to take advantage. I 
don't think most blacks want to work for anything." 


CONCLUSION 


Debates about causes of continued residential segregation point to (a) 
discriminatory practices by real estate brokers and lenders and (b) the 
divergent neighborhood preferences of blacks and whites. These are not 
conflicting explanations. Rather, the actions of real estate brokers and 
bankers reflect, to some degree, their own views and their perceptions 
of what their clients want. If there is consensus that both blacks and 
whites wish to live in segregated neighborhoods, homes and apartments 
will likely be marketed to perpetuate the presumed values of customers. 

We examined how the neighborhood preferences of Detroit-area resi- 
dents changed since 1976 and what led to such preferences. We measured 
the direct impact of racial stereotypes on the preferences of whites. The 
results show a link between whites’ racial attitudes and their residential 
preferences, but it is a complicated one. Whites' attitudes about neigh- 
borhood integration became significantly more liberal over the recent 
past, as reflected in their increasing reports that they would be comfort- 
able in mixed neighborhoods and would remain should modest numbers 
of blacks come to their area. When we asked whites who said they would 
try to move away when blacks came about their motivation for flight, 
the majority did not invoke racial stereotypes. 

Still, the overall aversion toward living among blacks remains strong, 
and a substantial minority of whites mention stereotypes when asked 
direct questions about living with blacks on their block. The more in- 
tegrated the neighborhood, the fewer the whites who would remain. 
And, although almost all whites say they would move into a minimally 
integrated neighborhood, less than half express a willingness to move 
into neighborhoods with more than a token representation of African- 
Americans. 

Black preferences for mixed neighborhoods have weakened. As was 
the case 16 years ago, the majority of blacks prefer neighborhoods that 
are more than minimally integrated. However, black preferences for inte- 
grated neighborhoods—in contrast to those of whites—declined except 
among the black elite. Whether this trend is attributable to an increasing 
ideological commitment to develop and live in largely black communities, 
to growing apprehensions about white hostility, or to the belief that inte- 
gration offers few benefits is unclear. 

This study addressed the relationship between whites’ use of negative 
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stereotypes and their attitudes about living among blacks. Our evidence 
supports Massey and Denton's (1993, chap. 4) position that stereotypes 
contribute to the persistence of residential segregation, since whites who 
endorse negative stereotypes were more likely to say they would flee 
integrated neighborhoods and were less likely to consider moving into 
them. In addition, qualitative analyses of reasons given for moving out 
of integrated neighborhoods indicate that whites are concerned about 
decreasing property values and increasing crime with the arrival of 
blacks. These may be guided to some extent by their stereotypical percep- 
tions of African-Americans. However, demographic and economic trends 
play a role in shaping such attitudes. The population of the city of Detroit 
went from 45% black in 1970 to 76% in 1990, while the average value 
of a single-family home (in constant 1989 dollars) fell from $49,000 to 
$26,000 (U. S. Bureau of the Census 1972, table 10; 1982, table 49; 1992, 
table 51). 

Jf the liberal shift in white attitudes is genuine and continues, cohort 
replacement and the continuing trend toward greater educational attain- 
ment assure a further liberalization of white racial attitudes and, we 
hope, attitudes about living in integrated neighborhoods. But it is unreal- 
istic to expect that the slow process of cohort replacement will be suffi- 
cient to stem the tide of residential segregation in a metropolis as riven 
by race as Detroit. Indeed, even if there were no steering and no racial 
discrimination in the marketing of housing, segregation would likely per- 
sist at high levels. The *Chocolate City, Vanilla Suburbs" (see Malbix/ 
Ricks 1976) pattern sung about two decades ago on soul music stations 
is alive and well in Detroit. If residential integration is to be achieved in 
Detroit, programs to encourage it will have to be implemented and 
strongly encouraged. Real estate brokers need to be aware of the liberal- 
ization of white attitudes and of the apparent willingness of most of 
their potential black clients to live in mixed neighborhoods, including 
overwhelmingly white ones. Homeowners need to be assured that neigh- 
borhood services and the flow of credit will be maintained should their 
area become integrated. A variety of successful prointegration strategies 
have been effective for several decades in Shaker Heights (near Cleve- 
land), Oak Park (near Chicago), and many other areas (DeMarco and 
Galster 1993; Saltman 1990). These include community efforts to prevent 
white flight and welcome members of the minority race, programs to 
protect against sharp falls in property values and slight discounts in 
interest rates for first-time home buyers who purchase in a neighborhood 
where they are the racial minority. Federal housing agencies, lending 
institutions, and the real estate industry may be able to capitalize on 
both the liberalization of white attitudes and the willingness of most 
blacks to live in mixed areas. 
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APPENDIX 
TABLE A1 


RELATIVE RANKINGS OF BLACKS GIVEN BY DETROIT-AREA WHITES, 1992 
—Ж MM ————H———————————— 


DIMENSIONS OF STEREOTYPE INDEX 





1 2 3 4 5 
Ranked whites higher than blacks: 
4 points or more .................... 6 4 18 6 15 
3 Points eiiru acari na 17 8 17 7 14 
2. POINtS .wicciiedcscedesies sstacdevecssneds 35 18 19 13 22 
l1:polnt.... esie dede edocet 25 26 17 20 26 
Ranked whites and blacks equal... 12 38 26 45 18 


Ranked blacks higher than whites: 





NOTE.— The five dimensions are (1) rich vs. poor; (2) tends to be intelligent vs. tends to be unintelli- 
gent; (3) prefers self-support to welfare; (4) tends to be easy to get along with vs. tends to be hard to 
get along with; (5) tends to speak English well vs. tends to speak English poorly. White respondents 
ranked whites and blacks on these five dimensions using a seven-point scale. This table reports—in 
%—the differences between the ranking whites gave to whites and the ranking whites gave to blacks. 
N = 737. 
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The authors use life-history data to analyze the organizational evo- 
lution of U.S. minor-league baseball. The article introduces the 
concept of “structural mutualism” to account for the structural 
effects of required league membership on team foundings and 
deaths. This term refers to cooperative behavior that occurs among 
the teams within a league, that benefits each team, and that league 
membership promotes. Net of conventional density-dependence 
and population-dynamics mechanisms, strong evidence is found 
that structured mutualism affects team foundings and deaths. 
When structured mutualism is conceived of as variable, the concept 
may have more general applicability to other sets of membership 
organizations. 


While baseball clubs [in the late 1800s] were competitors in 
the search for players and on the ballfield, they also had a 
mutual interest in making the game as a whole into a stable, 
profitable enterprise. . . . After all, they were in the business 
of selling first-rate competition. If the competitors disap- 
peared, so did the business. [Warren Goldstein, Playing for 
Keeps: A History of Early Baseball] 


Baseball has long occupied a special place in the social and cultural life 
of the United States. From a simple pastime played by boys in colonial 
America, baseball evolved in the 19th century into an amateur sport of 
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gentlemen and then into a commercialized spectator amusement operated 
by promoters and played by professionals (Seymour 1960). Despite peri- 
odic crises, in the 20th century the baseball industry consolidated and 
expanded its position in U.S. social life (Seymour 1971). Since the late 
19th century, professional baseball also has been promoted as a cultural 
symbol and characterized as the U.S. national game. Professional base- 
ball players became exemplars for others and have been lionized as the 
“boys of summer” (Kahn 1972). 

While major-league baseball always has received primary national in- 
terest, an important part of the historical development of professional 
baseball in the United States was the evolution of minor-league baseball 
leagues and teams. These began to flourish soon after the major leagues 
were established and grew to function as talent suppliers for the majors 
(Voigt 1987, p. 88). Numerous historical accounts and much documenta- 
tion of the development of minor-league baseball have become available 
in recent decades, but the topic has not yet been viewed from the perspec- 
tive of population-organizational evolution. Applying this theoretical 
framework, our analysis reveals similarities as well as dissimilarities (of 
founding and disbanding processes in minor-league baseball) to those 
processes that have been found to prevail in other organizational popula- 
tions. 

We proceed as follows: First, we briefly chronicle the major events in 
the historical development of minor-league baseball teams and leagues 
in the United States—from their first organized appearance in 1883 to 
the present. Second, we review recent theoretical and empirical contribu- 
tions to the development of density-dependence and population-dynamics 
models for foundings (births) and disbandings (failings, deaths) in popula- 
tions of organizations. Third, we describe the peculiar structural features 
of minor-league baseball, especially the necessity for having other teams 
to play within a league, and how the mutualism created thereby can be 
incorporated into the conventional combined density-dependence/popu- 
lation-dynamics model. Fourth, we assess the ability of such models to 
account for the organizational evolution—both foundings and dis- 
bandings—of the populations of minor leagues and their teams. A final 
section discusses our findings and their implications both for accounts of 
the evolution of minor-league baseball and for the density-dependence/ 
population-dynamics model of organizational evolution. 


all correspondence to Kenneth C. Land, Department of Sociology, Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina 27708-0088. 

? Seymour (1960, p. 5) cites the English game of “rounders” as a direct ancestor of 
colonial “base” or “baste ball" in contrast to the myth that baseball was created by 
General Abner Doubleday at Cooperstown, New York, in 1839. 
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UPS AND DOWNS IN NUMBERS OF TEAMS AND LEAGUES, 
1883—1990 


Because many readers will be unfamiliar with the organizational history of 
minor-league baseball in the United States, we commence with a sketch of 
the evolution of this population of organizations. This sketch will provide 
a descriptive backdrop against which we will formulate and evaluate for- 
mal statistical models of foundings and disbandings of teams and leagues. 

The early history of baseball was volatile, with clubs and leagues 
springing up one year only to disappear by the next, players jumping 
from team to team, games frequently canceled at the last minute, and 
rules changing from year to year. These earliest clubs and leagues were 
primarily associations of baseball players rather than business organiza- 
tions. The National League, formed in 1876, was the first formal organi- 
zation of baseball teams as businesses with the players being strictly 
employees (Seymour 1960; Sullivan 1990). 

From its inception, the National League (NL) portrayed its teams as 
superior to those of other leagues. As early as 1877, the NL sought to 
have other leagues ally themselves (in a subordinate position) with the 
NL, but this effect met with little success. By 1883, however, to relieve 
competition with the recently formed American Association (AA, which 
later was absorbed by the NL), the NL, the AA, and the Northwestern 
League constructed the Tripartite Agreement. In this agreement, they 
promised to respect each other's player contracts and territorial rights.? 
This agreement also conceded major-league status to the AA and a 
slightly lower status to the Northwestern League—the first historical 
distinction between major and minor leagues. Although this and later 
versions of the agreement were frequently violated, professional baseball 
has had such an agreement ever since (Sullivan 1990). Consequently, 1883 
can be viewed as the date of origin of organized minor-league baseball in 
the United States; the concept of “minor” league baseball was not socially 
constructed (i.e, as having legal and organizational status) before 1883. 

The Tripartite Agreement was the first of many such agreements be- 
tween the major and minor leagues that defined the boundaries of what 
baseball historians call *organized baseball." Leagues that did not par- 
ticipate in this or succeeding agreements are not considered part of orga- 
nized baseball. For the analyses reported in this paper, we include all 
minor leagues and their teams in the continental United States that are 


3 This alliance should not be confused with a farm system, which begins much later. 
These minor-league clubs were not affiliates of specific major-league clubs. Rather, 
by allying with the NL and AA, the minor leagues avoided, theoretically, being raided 
by the majors for their players. Teams not part of the alliance were fair game for 
player recruitment. 
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known to have participated in organized baseball. This definition ex- 
cludes leagues that operated outside any national agreement. Accord- 
ingly, our data do not include “outlaw” leagues (minor leagues that refused 
to recognize the territorial or player rights of teams in organized baseball), 
the Negro Leagues, the All-American Girls’ Professional Baseball League, 
and the Brotherhood and Federal Leagues (which tried to establish them- 
selves as major leagues in 1890 and 1913—15, respectively).* 

Excluding these leagues is both a theoretical and a practical decision. 
To our knowledge,’ no systematic data on these leagues exist, making 
their inclusion impossible. Additionally, some of these leagues would not 
seem to be in direct competition (for players, fans, etc.) with the minor 
leagues. For example, due to segregation and racism and despite the fact 
that the level of play was as good as or superior to organized baseball, 
the Negro Leagues were not in much direct competition with the minor 
leagues. There was no competition for players (until the last few years 
of their existence, in the mid-20th century) and probably little competi- 
tion for fans. Second, the Negro League teams were predominantly lo- 
cated in major urban areas occupied by major- rather than minor-league 
teams. Similarly, the Brotherhood and Federal Leagues were attempts 
to compete with the major leagues. Although they competed with the 
minors for players and invaded some of their territories, the number of 
teams was small and the leagues were short-lived. Finally, the All- 
Americar: Girls’ Professional Baseball League was mainly a World War 
П-ега replacement and folded soon after the end of the war. 

Despite their presumedly second-tier status, some late 19th-century 
minor-league clubs were as good as or superior to the NL and AA teams, 
both in terms of quality of play and profits (Seymour 1960; Sullivan 
1990). In fact, the American League (AL), formed in 1900, grew out of 
the Western Association, a minor league whose teams were as good as 
the NL teams. For purposes of the present analysis, all non-NL and 
non-AL clubs will be considered minor-league teams and the leagues to 
which they belong will be considered minor leagues.° 


* Canadian and Mexican teams and the occasional Honolulu team also are excluded 
from our analyses of foundings and disbandings, although they are included in mea- 
sures of teem density within leagues. 

5 Inquiries at the research library of the Baseball Hall of Fame in Cooperstown con- 
firmed that the data are not available and provided a source for the other historical 
observations in this paragraph. 

é The Western Association teams themselves are included in the present analyses. 
When forming the AL, the franchises were transferred from cities such as Kansas 
City and Denver to more eastern cities such as Cleveland and Detroit. One year later, 
а new Western League was formed, with teams in most of the old Western Association 
cities. 
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Fic. 1.— Team density (solid line) and league density (dashed line) in U.S. 
minor-league baseball, 1883—1990. 





Figure 1 displays the organizational density of both U.S. minor leagues 
(right-hand scale) and their teams (left-hand scale) by year from 1883 to 
1990 (data sources are described below).’ It can be seen from the figure 
that, as is the case with many organizational populations, the number of 
minor-league teams grows slowly at first and then increases at a rapid 
rate. In contrast to the often observed pattern of a single period of rapid 
increase, stabilization, and decline in organizational density, figure 1 
shows four distinct periods of rapid increase, stabilization, and decline 
in the populations of minor-league teams and leagues. Figure 1 also sug- 
gests a close association between increases and decreases in teams and 
leagues, a point critical to the subsequent presentation. 


7 И should be emphasized again that these data series cover the entire history of 
organized minor-league baseball in the United States from the inception of the organi- 
zational form to a recent year. 
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The 1880s and 1890s were chaotic decades for minor-league baseball, 
with frequent league and team foundings and deaths. Often, a league 
might disband but some of its teams would survive and join another 
league. Or the stronger clubs of two leagues might form a new league, 
forcing the weaker clubs to disband. By the turn of the century, organized 
baseball was more stable but still experienced occasional turmoil. In 1903 
the minor leagues came together to form the National Association of 
Professional Baseball Leagues and were officially labeled as “minor” 
leagues. 

The minor leagues continued to experience periodic crises after this 
date. Severe flooding in the Midwest in 1908 led to the cancellation of 
some leagues’ seasons and forced some clubs to disband, as did the yellow 
fever outbreak in the South in 1915. World War I, World War II, and 
the Great Depression also greatly affected the minor leagues, leading to 
numerous organizational deaths during the crises and numerous found- 
ings immediately thereafter. Also, when new leagues arose to challenge 
the major leagues—the Brotherhood League in 1890, the AL in 1900— 
1903, and the Federal League in 1913—15—the minor leagues not only 
had their players taken away but also frequently had their more profitable 
territories invaded (Seymour 1960; Sullivan 1990). 

However, the single most important event in the history of minor- 
league baseball occurred in the 1920s, with the implementation of the 
farm system. À farm system is a series of minor-league clubs affiliated 
exclusively with a major-league team, thereby allowing the major-league 
team to develop players of its own, while not having to pay "excessive" 
fees to purchase player contracts. The revised National Agreement of 
1921 allowed major-league teams to own all or part of minor-league 
teams. The St. Louis Cardinals werz the first team to take advantage of 
these new regulations, owning at least part of seven teams by 1928. 
Often, entire Class-D leagues (the lowest classification at the time) уеге 
affiliated with the Cardinals. This system allowed the Cardinals to field 
extremely competitive teams without having to pay high prices to the 
minor-league clubs that owned the players’ contracts. The New York 
Yankees soon adopted this strategy and dominated the AL in the 1930s 
(Seymour 1960; Sullivan 1990). It is not clear to what extent other teams 
wanted, or were able; to use this system during the 1930s, but it clearly 
was common. Until 1950, however, most minor-league teams were inde- 
pendently owned rather than owned by a major-league team (Sullivan 
1990). 

These crises and changes in the relationship between the major and 
minor leagues are reflected in figure 1. The number of teams (leagues) 
grew rapidly in the 1900—1910 decade but then dropped from 283 (41) 
in 1910 to 180 (26) in 1915, the heigkt of the Federal League War. World 
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War I caused additional declines, with only 57 teams playing at all in 
1918 and only one league successfully completing a season that year 
(Sullivan 1990). After World War I the numbers of teams and leagues 
increased rapidly again, although only to 1910 levels, and then declined 
during the first years of the Great Depression. Beginning in 1934, there 
is a steady rise until World War II. 

Even though World War II reduced the number of teams (leagues) to 
61 (9) in 1943, by 1949 there were 437 minor-league clubs and 59 leagues 
in existence—an all-time high. The beginning of the farm system and 
especially its profitability may explain the long-term increase in the num- 
bers of teams and leagues from 1928 to 1950.8 During the 1950s, however, 
there was a significant decline in the density of minor-league teams 
(leagues), from 430 (57) in 1950 to 135 (20) in 1960 (see fig. 1). Sullivan 
(1990) attributes this decline to two factors: relocation of major-league 
teams and the spread of television broadcasting of games.? 

From 1965 to 1990 the density of minor leagues was virtually flat, 
while the density of teams also was quite stable—with small bursts of 
growth due to expansion of the major leagues in 1969 and 1976, and a 
slow, but sustained, increase in the 1980s. In 1962 the majors established 
the Player Development Plan, which reclassified the minors into AAA, 
AA, and A divisions and created an A-1 Rookie League (Voigt 1987, p. 
102). Under the Player Development Plan, each major-league team 
agreed to finance (by subsidizing salaries, travel expenses, and club sala- 
ries) at least five minor-league teams. As is evident in figure 1, the plan 
appears to have stabilized the financial situation of the minors and cre- 
ated conditions conducive to a steady growth pattern—with correspond- 
ingly lower rates of league and team foundings and disbandings, espe- 
cially from the early 1970s through 1990. This last period of relatively 
slow growth in teams is due primarily to expansion in the Class-A and 
Rookie League (the two lowest classifications) teams, as the number of 
Class-AA and AAA teams has remained virtually constant. 

Another possible explanation for the stability of the population of mi- 
nor-league teams during this recent period is the rise in popularity of 


5 Sullivan (1990) argues that the major-league teams were even subsidizing themselves 
with the profits earned through their ownership of minor-league teams. 

? Four major-league teams relocated during the 1950s, thus depriving the minors of 
some of their richest markets, including those conflicting with the majors’ first teams 
on the West Coast. And the drop in attendance at both the major- and minor-league 
levels is attributed to television and radio. Although the majors found that broadcast- 
ing was a source of tremendous revenue, the one minor-league team to be televised 
(the Hollywood Stars) saw its attendance drop so dramatically that they were forced 
to relocate. The majority of the deaths, however, seem to have occurred among the 
independent teams that could not rely on the major leagues for support. 
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college baseball. Around 1970, college baseball started to become a sig- 
nificant source of players drafted by the majors. And given the recent 
television exposure of the College World Series, its popularity seems to 
be increasing. It may seem reasonable, therefore, to include such teams in 
the present study. However, we do not feel that college baseball generally 
presents serious competition for the minor leagues.'? First, although 
many players drafted out of high school (and therefore eligible for the 
minors) do choose to attend college and play college baseball instead, 
when they are drafted out of college, they almost always play in the 
minors. Hence, it is not clear that the colleges present significant competi- 
tion for players. Second, most colleges do not charge for attendance at 
baseball games nor are the teams profitable businesses (nor operated as 
such). Third, the popularity of college baseball is highly variable by 
region, with only a minority of schools drawing large crowds. Finally, 
to the extent that college baseball is a replacement for minor-league base- 
ball, it would replace the lower classifications of the minor leagues—yet 
this is where minor-league teams have increased since the mid-1960s.!! 


THE DENSITY-DEPENDENCE/POPULATION-DYNAMICS MODEL 


To provide a perspective on the evolution of minor-league baseball in the 
United States that differs from, yet complements, the historical studies 
published to date, we apply the population-ecological perspective re- 
cently developed in sociology. We begin with a review of Hannan's (1986) 
density model of organizational evolution, which has provided the impe- 
tus for numerous empirical applications, evaluations, and extensions in 
recent years. Áccording to the theory, at low levels of organizational 
density (number of organizations), the legitimation of the organizational 
form is the dominant process, causing founding rates to rise and mortality 
(disbanding, failing) rates to decline. At high levels of density, competi- 
tion among organizations for environmental resources dominates, which, 
in turn, causes founding rates to fall and mortality rates to rise.” 


10 These conclusions are based on communications with the research library of the 
Baseball Hall of Fame in Cooperstown. 

1 As a check on the possibility of college baseball as a replacement for minor-league 
ball, we conducted analyses of the models described below using data only up to 1970 
and found no significant change in the results. 

1 Organizational density has been criticized as not being an adequate measure of 
legitimation and competition by Zucker (1989) and others. For a recent review of 
issues of direct versus indirect measurement of legitimation, see Singh (1993). Suffice 
it to say that, as often is the case with the analyses of long historical series that attempt 
to cover the entire range of existence of an organizational form, direct measures of 
legitimacy of minor-league baseball teams and leagues are not available to us. Thus, 
following Hannan and Carroll (1992), we find it convenient to use organizational 
density as an indirect measure of legitimation and competition processes. In addition, 
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Empirical studies that use a sample period covering an organizational 
population's entire history generally have supported the density model 
(Carroll and Wade 1991). The organizational populations studied include 
business firms such as telephone companies (Barnett and Carroll 1987), 
banks (Ranger-Moore, Banazak-Holl, and Hannan 1991), and breweries 
(Carroll and Swaminathan 1994) as well as populations of voluntary 
associations such as labor unions (Hannan and Freeman 1989) and busi- 
ness interest associations (Aldrich et al. 1990). 

On the other hand, Singh and Lumsden (1990) concluded that the 
density model of legitimation and competition appears to more consis- 
tently describe founding processes than disbanding processes. Carroll and 
Hannan (19895) suggested that this problem occurs when the organiza- 
tional populations are small and that the level of analysis may be misspec- : 
ified for these populations. Specifically, in the newspaper industry they 
studied, small newspaper markets may be more easily penetrated by 
newspapers from nearby larger areas and more subject to penetration by 
other media. In the context of the density model, this implies that the 
critical density variable may be regional or national density rather than 
local density. Carroll and Wade (1991) also suggested that legitimation 
and competition may operate more strongly at different levels of analysis 
for founding and mortality. For example, founding processes may be 
more sensitive to local conditions, while mortality depends more on the 
effects of competition and legitimation at a larger level. These proposi- 
tions recently were subjected to empirical evaluation in Carroll and 

: Wade's (1991) study of foundings and mortality in the American brewing 
industry. They concluded that the historical record for this industry is 
more supportive of the density-dependence model for foundings when 
density is specified at the regional as opposed to the national level, 
whereas the reverse is true for mortality. 

Expositions of Hannan's (1986) model of density-dependent organiza- 
tional evolution are readily available (e.g., Hannan and Freeman 1989; 
Hannan and Carroll 1992). Accordingly, only the bare essentials are 
sketched here. The model posits that new organizational forms have 
difficulty establishing themselves vis-à-vis relevant publics (clients, capi- 
tal providers, labor providers, etc.), that is, in legitimating themselves. 
As the number of organizations increases, entrepreneurs and other pub- 
lics begin to see the form as viable, prompting others to adopt the form. 
In other words, legitimacy gains are associated with rising founding rates 
and declining mortality rates. As the size of the population of organiza- 
tions increases, legitimacy gains diminish—the organizational form is 


as noted below in the text, we make strategic use of the distinction of outside-league 
from within-league density. 
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taken for granted. At this point, competition forces increase with in- 
creases in the size of the population of organizations. When the popula- 
tion size approaches its carrying capacity, competition intensifies even 
further. Because of this, founding rates decline and mortality rates in- 
crease. 

Formally, the density-dependence model leads to the quadratic speci- 
fication of the founding rate in time period £, A(t): 


№0) = exp[Bo + BN) + BNO), (1) 


where N (f) is density (i.e., the size of the organizational population) at 
time £. The density-dependence model yields the expectations that 


В, 0 and B, <0." 


The density-dependence model similarly leads to a quadratic specification 
of the organizational mortality (disbanding, failing) rate. This specifica- 
tion often is combined with a Weibull function to account for the fact 
that organizational mortality rates typically decline with age: 


w(x) = exp[o + o,N (x) + o,N*(x)lexpLyoln()], (2) 
with expectations that 
a, < Oanda, > 0. 


Based on Carroll and Hannan’s (19894) proposition that the mortality 
rate may be greater when density is larger at the time of founding (be- 
cause of greater competition for scarce resources) and that this effect may 
persist, model (2) sometimes is amended to include the founding density, 
a practice that we follow herein. 

The quadratic density-dependence model has been modified to take 
into account population-dynamics processes by Delacroix and Solt (1987, 
1988) and Delacroix, Swaminathan, and Solt (1989). Specifically, these 
authors argued that Hannan’s (1986) original density-dependence model 
overestimated both “the decisiveness with which organizations lacking 
in legitimacy are stricken and the fixedness of niches or resource spaces” 
(Delacroix et al. 1989, p. 247). If, in responding to overcrowding, organi- 
zations alter the nature of their activities, this may promote survivability 
and reduce the mortality rate. The more this response is prevalent, Dela- 
croix et al. (1989) argued, the more the relationship between density and 
the mortality rate must approximate zero. 


13 Equation (1) is written in the conventional single-equation format of conventional 
studies of organizational foundings. To take into account the structural relationship 
between minor leagues and teams, this equation will be decomposed into two equa- 
tions in the subsection on model specification and estimation below. 
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Furthermore, spells of organizational foundings indicate the emergence 
_of a new or expanded niche. This implies, first, that earlier or lagged 
foundings should have a strong negative effect on the mortality rate. 
Second, regarding the founding process, Delacroix and Solt (1987, p. 
156) postulated that entrepreneurs closely watch the industry in which 
they contemplate launching a new venture and that they use the present 
as a guide to the future. Accordingly, the decision to found and the act 
itself may well be partly a function of the observation of a spell of found- 
ings. Empirically, the consequence should be a pattern of one or more 
“founding waves” in the historical data—which implies strong, positive, 
direct effects of prior foundings on the founding rate. 

Delacroix et al. (1989) also proposed that an increased level of prior 
failings should create loose resources (personnel, facilities, etc.). These 
resources, in turn, can be recycled to benefit existing organizations, thus 
reducing the mortality rate. Loose resources also could be recycled by 
entrepreneurs to create new organizations, thus positively affecting the , 
subsequent founding rate. Note, however, that these propositions assume 
the transportability of resources, which largely does not apply in the case 
of localized minor-league baseball facilities and fans. In fact, because of 
this, disbandings of teams or the leagues to which they belong may well 
be taken as evidence of niche contraction and discourage entrepreneurs, 
thus having a negative effect on foundings. 

Recent empirical research by Delacroix and Solt (1987, 1988), Dela- 
croix et al. (1989), Carroll and Wade (1991), and others has confirmed 
that the population dynamics of recent entry and exit into a population 
of organizations may be of equal, if not more, strategic importance on 
founding and disbanding rates than density dependence. Consequently, 
the models estimated herein control for the effects of prior births and 
deaths (i.e., births and deaths lagged one year) as well as density depen- 
dence. They also include population age (computed at the national level) 


^ Earlier or lagged foundings can, of course, provide only indirect evidence of new 
or expanded niches. As is the case of organizational density as an indicator of legitima- 
tion and competition processes, direct measures of new or expanded niches (e.g., 
indicators of team or league attendance or of growth in the number of cities that 
could provide suitable consumer bases for minor-league teams) would be preferable. 
Unfortunately, such direct measures are not available for the entire historical series 
studied here. 

15 In our analyses of the mortality of minor leagues and their teams, we include both 
outside-league (national) team density as well as within-league density in order to 
estimate their potentially different effects. For these analyses, outside-league density 
is defined as the total number of teams in existence in a given year minus the number 
of teams in the league to which a particular team belongs (cf. Barnett and Carroll 
1987), so that there is no problem of one variable being a part of the other. 
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in order to isolate the density and population-dynamics effects from gen- 
eral temporal trends in foundings and failings. It is reasonable to expect 
the effects of population age on foundings and failings to be negative, as 
both should decline with increasing stabilization of the minor leagues 
over the 1883—1990 estimation period. 


STRUCTURED MUTUALISM IN MINOR-LEAGUE BASEBALL 


Why should the conventional density-dependence/population-dynamics 
model of foundings and disbandings of organizations apply to the evolu- 
tion of the populations of minor-league teams and leagues? This model 
was advanced primarily to explain the logistic growth of populations to 
their peak density, not their subsequent decline (Carroll and Hannan 
1989b). Yet our historical overview revealed at least four distinct periods 
of rises and falls in numbers of leagues and teams during their 100-plus 
‚ years of existence in the United States—a much more volatile population 
than those typically studied to date in the organizational ecology tradi- 
tion. Clearly, the potential importance of density-dependence and popu- 
lation-dynamics effects with respect to founding waves must be explored 
as well. . 

But something more is needed. Minor-league baseball teams are, in 
part, business organizations (they must make a profit for continued exis- 
tence) and, in part, cultural and leisure institutions (they embody general 
cultural values and symbols, provide entertainment, and have consum- 
ers, namely, fans). Minor-league baseball teams cannot be successful 
unless they have other existing minor-league teams to play. That is to 
say that there is an intrinsic structural force that impels teams to cooper- 
ate with other teams within a league (Seymour 1971, p. 38; see also the 
quote from Goldstein [1989] at the beginning of the paper). This situation 
differs from that of other populations of business organizations in which, 
say, one firm may profit from the demise of another through increased 
sales.! The latter effect is attenuated by the cultural norm of territorial 
rights that arose in professional baseball almost from the beginning. 
This practice of dividing consumer markets among clubs to give each 
a monopoly of the local area in which it operated means that the 
demise of one locally based minor-league team cannot benefit, or only 


16 Certainly, not all business organizations are strictly competitive under all circum- 
stances. Indeed, previous studies (e.g., Barnett and Carroll 1987) have established 
circumstances under which mutualistic behavior emerges in populations of businesses. 
The key point here, however, is that minor-league teams are forced to cooperate as 
part of the league structure in which they participate. 
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marginally benefits, other teams through increased sales (Seymour 1971, 
р. 7). 

Following recent work on organizational interdependence (Barnett and 
Carroll 1987; Brittain and Wholey 1988; Barnett 1990), this reasoning 
suggests a focus on the mutualism that occurs among the teams within 
a league. Indeed, because a minor-league team literally has no basis for 
existence over an extended period in the absence of participation within 
a league, we shall refer to this interdependence as structured mutualism. 
By "structured mutualism" we mean the type of direct mutualism or 
cooperation that occurs among the teams within a league to the benefit 
of each. This type of mutualism, promoted by league membership, works 
through both of the distinct bases for mutualism defined by Hawley 
(1950, p. 209): commensalism, defined as positive interdependence among 
organizations based on supplementary similarities, and symbiosis, which 
is positive interdependence based on complementary differences. Com- 
mensalism among minor-league teams is found in their participation in 
a particular minor league for the purpose of arranging schedules, playing 
games, paying the game officials and referees, participating in joint ad- 
vertising efforts, and so forth. Symbiosis occurs most evidently in the 
transactions that occur when one team plays another for the purpose of 
deciding a contest and entertaining fans. 

Mutualism is a central feature of the ecology of organizations, because 
it creates organizational communities—networks of organizations that 
tie together distinct organizations (Hawley 1986). Previous work in orga- 
nizational ecology has documented the importance of mutualism as an 
emergent property of interdependence among organizations in interac- 
tion." What is unique about minor-league baseball is that mutualism is а 
required, intrinsic feature of structured participation within a league—a 
feature that commences when a team forms and becomes a league 
member. !? 

As Barnett and Carroll (1987) emphasize, the existence of a mutualistic 
association of organizations can have vital implications for its members. 
In the context of minor-league baseball teams, ‘the strength and surviv- 
ability of a team in a given league can be affected by the strength of its 


И See, e.g., Barnett and Carroll’s (1987) study of the emergence of mutualism among 
legally autonomous Iowa telephone companies in the early 20th century. 

8 The concept of mutualism as an emergent property could perhaps be applied to the 
early evolution of baseball in the 19th century (largely pre-1883, before our sample 
period), when teams often played outside their leagues, making the leagues less impor- 
tant. As the sport evolved, however, the league concept became legitimized as the 
organizational locus of team activities. 
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mutualistic partners. Thus, a first and most obvious indicator of the 
effects of structured mutualism on the survivability of minor-league 
teams would be a significant positive relationship between league death 
and the hazard rate for team disbandings.'? 

In addition, however, we can combine the structured mutualism con- 
cept and prior work cited above in distinguishing the effects of league 
versus nonleague team density by operationalizing the former in terms 
of the density of teams within the league to which a particular league 
belongs and the latter in terms of the density of teams nationally outside 
of the league to which a particular team belongs. Then, following Barnett 
and Carroll (1987), negative main effects and positive quadratic effects 
of outside-league team density on team mortality can be interpreted in 
terms of legitimation and diffuse competition processes for the organiza- 
tional form, while a similar negative-positive pattern of effects on team 
mortality for within-league density can be taken as indicative of struc- 
tured mutualistic effects (up to a critical league-size, after which competi- 
tive forces take over even within the leagues).? With respect to within- 
league dynamics, a negative main effect of within-league density on team 
mortality would be indicative of the proposition that the more resources 
available in a league, the more likely the league's teams are to survive. 
However, as the number of teams within a league increases, two things 
may occur. First, the market may become saturated and within-league 
competitive forces that are introduced may overwhelm the structural 
forces supporting mutualism that exist by virtue of participation in the 
league. Second, as the size of a league increases, there is a potential 
increase of free-riders or teams that behave competitively, undermining 
mutualistic forces (e.g., by invading the fan territory of another team or 
by attempting to steal another team's players). Either or both of these 
situations should produce a positive effect on team mortality of within- 
league team density squared. 

A third and more speculative instance in which the effects of structured 


19 There is no tautology here. Not only do leagues generally survive when individual 
teams die, but individual teams often survive the death of their leagues. Specifically, 
only 48.8% of the team deaths observed in our sample are associated with the death 
of the league to which they belong. 

20 Note that фе within-league density for a given team may be quite distinct from the 
local or regional density faced by the team. That is, within any given local or regional 
area (such as a group of counties or a state), the density of minor-league teams may 
include teams from a number of different leagues and thus may differ substantially 
from the density of teams within a particular league. We return to this point below 
in our empirical analyses wherein we report tests for the presence of regional density 
effects in the presence of effects of within-league density. 
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mutualism on team mortality could occur pertains to the effect of age of 
the league to which a team belongs. For a league to survive for many 
years, mutualistic behavior must become, to some extent, legitimated 
and normative among league members. If league age is indicative of a 
history of strong mutualism among league members and if this mutualism 
has an effect on team survival, then league age should display a signifi- 
cant negative relationship to team mortality. Note, however, that a nega- 
tive league age—effect on team mortality could also reflect managerial 
and administrative experience and learning, legitimacy conferred by the 
cultivation of loyal fans (as distinct from density-based legitimation), or 
other forces. Thus, while we regard the estimation of such a negative 
relationship as possibly indicative of structured mutualism, no strong 
inferences can be supported. 

Barnett and Carroll (1987) note that the mutualistic association of orga- 
nizations implies that the organizational communities—leagues in the 
case of minor-league baseball—may be viewed as competing with each 
other, although at a high level of analysis. Thus, the concept of structured 
mutualism implies that we also should find empirical evidence for the 
operation of. a density-dependence/population-dynamics model, as de- 
scribed above, with respect to the mortality of the leagues themselves. 
In particular, national league density should display a negative-positive 
pattern of main and quadratic effects on the mortality risk of a particular 
league. In addition, within-league team mutualism should have an effect 
on league mortality, because if the mutualism among the ieams breaks 
down sufficiently, the league will die. Because the effects of within-league 
team mutualism on league mortality may vary with the size of the league, 
as noted above, we also test for the existence of a negative-positive pat- 
tern of main and quadratic effects of within-league density on league 
mortality. 

Previous studies of mutualism as an emergent property in populations 
of organizations (e.g., Barnett and Carroll 1987) focused primarily on 
the effects of mutualism on organizational mortality. However, our con- 
cept of structured mutualism in terms of mutualistic behavior that is 
required of a minor-league team from its inception—as part of its partici- 
pation in a league—also has implications for the founding processes of 
both minor leagues and their teams. To begin with, foundings of some, 
but not all, new teams are likely to coincide simultaneously with found- 
ings of new leagues. To distinguish the various possible effects at these 
two levels, we first expect the usual quadratic density-dependence and 
population dynamics to be evident in those team foundings that do not 
coincide with league foundings. Second, we expect the conventional qua- 
dratic density-dependence and population-dynamics effects also to be 
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evident in models of foundings at the mutualistic community (league) 
level. Third, we expect to find a positive contemporaneous impact of 
league foundings on team foundings.?! 

In brief, there are a number of relationships that should be evident in 
the empirical analyses if the notion of structured mutualism operates 
in the organizational evolution of minor-league baseball. Perhaps most 
importantly, there should be evidence of strong relationships, net of other 
density-dependence and population-dynamics effects, between league 
foundings and team foundings as well as between league deaths and 
team deaths. In addition, there should be evidence of organizational 
interaction through legitimation and competitive forces at the level of the 
leagues themselves. 


METHODS 
Issues of Legitimacy, Left-Censoring, and Boundary Definition 


While the density-dependence/population-dynamics model of the evolu- 
tion of organizational populations has been systematically elaborated and 
widely applied in recent years, it has not gone without criticism. These 
criticisms pose questions that must be appropriately addressed in any 
specific empirical application of the model. For instance, much discussion 
has centered on the lack of direct measures of legitimation processes in 
the density-dependence model (see, e.g., Zucker 1989; Hannan and Car- 
roll 1992, pp. 33—44). In the present context, it might be argued, for 
example, that the relationships of the density of minor leagues and teams 
to the “taken-for-grantedness” definition of legitimation postulated in 
the density-dependence model are irrelevant, because baseball always 
has been considered "legitimate." As a sport and a cultural activity, the 
legitimacy of baseball is unquestionable, for the game has historical roots 
dating back to colonial times. 

As a business-type organizational form (i.e., an organizational form 
with owners distinct from player-employees that seeks profits for the 
owners), however, it is clear from historical studies that even what came 
to be known as major-league professional baseball was not a taken-for- 
granted institution until near the end of the 19th century, and minor- 


2 In the general case, organizations that come in sets may not necessarily invoke 
Structured mutualism with respect to foundings. For instance, a newly established 
franchise restaurant chain will favor the establishment of new branches, but the 
branches may not interact mutualistically or, at best, only weakly mutualistically 
(e.g., by sharing supplies or personnel in emergencies). We expect that, unlike the 
simultaneous effects of league foundings on team foundings, the effects of a founding 
at the higher level of organizational structure in organizational types like restaurant 
chains will take the form of distributed lags over several subsequent time periods. 
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league baseball did not become “legitimated” until well into the 20th 
century. Specifically, historical accounts of early baseball (e.g., Goldstein 
1989) document how baseball before 1876 differed from baseball after 
1876, in other words, how the organizational form itself changed. In the 
early period, baseball was essentially a sport organized by players 
(through the baseball clubs) who were not paid—employed—to play the 
game. This arrangement changed in 1876 with the establishment of the 
National League. Historical accounts also suggest that major-league 
baseball—organized as independent businesses connected within a 
league—was subject to a period of legitimation and institutionalization 
extending approximately over the next two decades, as rules and regula- 
tions were adopted and changed. We also have noted that the concept 
of minor-league baseball was not even formally constructed until the 
Tripartite Agreement of 1883 and that the first three decades were partic- 
ularly volatile periods for this part of the game. Nonetheless, it is true 
that non-major-league teams existed and played during the seven years 
between 1876 and 1883. Unfortunately, data are not systematically avail- 
able on these teams before 1883. What history exists suggests that there 
were not many such teams and most were short-lived. We believe that 
this represents what must be a short and relatively insignificant period 
of left-censoring as compared to the organizational populations that pre- 
viously have been studied in the density-dependence literature.” 

A related issue in applications of the density-dependence and popula- 
tion-dynamics models of organizational evolution pertains to what base- 
ball teams should be counted. We previously have noted our decision to 
limit analyses to minor-league organized baseball because of deficiencies 
in the historical record on foundings and disbandings of other teams. We 
also have conducted separate analyses, where possible, of the effects on 
our findings of including data on other teams (such as college baseball 
teams; see n.11). Our inability to detect any substantive impact in these 
analyses leads us to the position that the dominant legitimation, competi- 
tion, and mutualistic forces in minor-league baseball are those involving 
the teams and leagues themselves— which we have analyzed. 


Data and Variables 


Data for this study were drawn mainly from a listing af professional 
baseball teams compiled by Pardon and Jackson (1991), with additional 


22 Nonetheless, to satisfy both ourselves and reviewers that we have not missed any 
undue consequences for the founding and mortality processes, we reestimated all 
models in the empirical analyses reported below with all known non-major-league 
teams that played in the period from 1876 to 1883 and found no substantive differ- 
ences. Results are available from the authors on request. 
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information from yearly minor-league standings published in baseball 
guides by A. G. Spalding (1883—1909, 1910-39), A. J. Reach (1883—1927, 
1928—34, 1935—39), and the Sporting News (1940—42, 1943—48, 1949—62, 
1963—89, 1990—91). 'The information available included the city, state, 
and league in which a minor-league team played.” 

A team was coded as existing if it played any part of a season in a 
minor league. Consequently, if a team disbanded prior to the end of a 
season or began play in the middle of a season, it was coded as existing 
for that year. A founding occurred if a city had a team in one year but 
not in the previous year (or two teams one year and one team the previous 
year), and the founding was coded as occurring in the year corresponding 
to that first season. A death occurred if a city did not have a team in a 
given year but had one in the previous year, and was coded for the final 
year in which the team played. The data do not distinguish cases in 
which a team moved from one city to another from cases in which one 
team died and a second was born, meaning that migrations are treated 
as a death in the origin city and a founding in the destination city. This 
coding is consistent with Hannan and Freeman’s (1989, p. 151) use of 
“changes in the use of resources” guideline for determining the death of 
an organization.” 

Occasionally, the larger cities would have two or more teams in exis- 
tence simultaneously. For density and foundings measures multiple teams 
did not pose a problem, but for measuring individual team mortality it 
did. If one of two existing teams dies, there is no certain way of assigning 
that death to a particular team. However, most cases were easy to assign 
with a high level of certainty. For example, Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
had two teams in 1894, one in the Eastern League, the second in the 
Pennsylvania State League. In 1895 Allentown had only one team, and 
it was in the Pennsylvania State League. Consequently, the Pennsylvania 
State League team was coded as surviving to 1895, and the Eastern 


23 For later years, additional information is provided on team attendance, previous 
league champions, major-league team affiliation, and minor-league classification. 
However, since these items are not available for the entire series, these variables were 
not included in the present analysis. Subsequent research reports, which focus on a 
narrower and more recent historical period, will incorporate these additional vari- 
ables. 

^5 A reviewer has noted that this coding may lead to a relationship between the lagged 
number of deaths and the number of foundings of teams, as we hypothesize below, 
when in fact none exists. However, results reported later in the text show that the 
lagged number of deaths has a significant negative impact on foundings. If team 
migration was the source of the relationship, we would expect a positive effect. Ac- 
cordingly, while we cannot rule out the possibility of an effect associated with the 
coding of team migration, it evidently is overwhelmed by the negative impact of the 
lagged number of deaths. 
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League team was coded as dying. In six cases, however, one team died 
and the other switched leagues between seasons. In these cases, combina- 
tions of city and league histories were used to decide which team would 
be coded as surviving. For example, Milwaukee had teams in the Union 
Association and the Northwestern League in 1884 and one team in the 
Western League in 1885. However, the Northwestern League disbanded 
after the 1884 season and then reformed for the 1886 season with Milwau- 
kee rejoining and leaving the Western League. Therefore, the Northwest- 
ern League team of 1884 was coded as surviving and moving to the 
Western League for 1885. Similar analyses were made for the other cases 
to assess which team was more likely to have survived. 

For coding the league data, the same definitions of existence, found- 
ings, and disbandings were applied (if a league existed for any part of a 
season, it was treated as existing for the entire season, etc.) Name 
changes were not considered foundings or disbandings. ‘There are a few 
instances of league mergers, and, with one exception, these were treated 
as the deaths of the previous leagues and the birth of a new league. The 
exception occurred in 1971 when the Texas League and the Southern 
League, which had both been in continuous existence since 1946, merged 
to form the Dixie League, only to separate again in 1972. Tn this case, it 
seemed unreasonable to treat this merger and separation as births and 
deaths. 

The definition used for team existence does lead to some potential 
measurement error in the computation of within-league density. The 
number of teams within a league for a year is computed as the number 
of teams that played in that league, whether they completed the entire 
season or not. Consequently, if a league started a season with eight teams 
but one of those teams died and was replaced or migrated to another city 
during the season, the within-league density is computed as nine teams, 
even though it may be that no more than eight teams existed at any time 
during the season. The information available in the sources available to 
us was not sufficiently consistent across the years to correct this problem. 
Since leagues with more within-season deaths will have higher within- 
league densities, this may introduce a slight upward bias in the correla- 
tion between within-league density and the failure rates of teams. 

Other league-related variables are incorporated into the models esti- 
mated below. For the analysis of the number of team foundings in year 
t, we include the number of league foundings for that season. When 
combined with the models we estimate for the number of league found- 
ings in year £, the result is a recursive model in which some common 


25 To assess sensitivity to these coding decisions, analyses were performed both with 
and without these cases. Their exclusion did not substantially affect the results. 
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explanatory variables for both league and team foundings have direct 
as well as indirect effects on team foundings. In the analysis of team 
disbandings, league death is treated as a dummy variable defined as “1” 
in year ¢ if the league in which a city’s team was disbanded in that year 
and "0" otherwise. League age is included— as an indicator of league 
stability and success in maintaining mutualism among its teams—in the 
mortality models for both teams and leagues. 

Several control variables were constructed on the basis of extant histor- 
ical studies of the development of minor-league baseball in the United 
States (as reviewed above) and general model-building considerations. 
To control for the effects on founding and failing rates of the development 
of the farm system beginning in the late 1920s, a dummy variable was 
constructed. This variable assigns a value of “1” for years subsequent 
to 1927 and “0” otherwise. A dummy variable indicating that a team 
was founded in 1946 or 1947 also is included because of the large number 
of foundings recorded in those years (and associated with the end of 
World War П). We similarly defined dummy variables for the years 
defined by World War I, World War II, and the Great Depression (during 
which failings dramatically increased and foundings declined). Also, in 
order to assess the impacts of the farm system reorganization in 1962 and 
of the possible competition from the Negro Leagues, we defined dummy 
variables for the 1962—90 and 1925—47 periods, respectively. Finally, 
population age (computed at the national level and beginning with 1883 
= 1) is included in order to isolate general temporal trends from the 
effects of density and population dynamics. Table Al in appendix A gives 
sample means and SDs of all variables (except for historical time-period 
dummy variables) used in the empirical analyses reported below.?$ 


Model Specification and Estimation 


For model estimation, we follow conventional practice in studies of orga- 
nizational evolution (e.g., Hannan and Freeman 1989; Carroll and Wade 
1991). That is, we apply hazard rate regression analysis for models of 
mortality rates and negative binomial regression to estimate models of 
founding rates. In the mortality analyses of models similar to those 
of equation (2) except with all covariates identified above included in the 
exponential term on the right-hand side, the organization (team or league) 
is used as the unit of analysis. We use the organization because previous 
research has demonstrated that organizational mortality declines with 


26 For the mortality analyses, numbers of spells analyzed, deaths, and censored spells 
are reported along with the estimated model parameters in the respective tables in 
the text below. 
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age (Carroll 1983; Freeman, Carroll, and Hannan 1983). Weibull hazard 
rate mortality regression models were estimated using a FORTRAN sub- 
routine with the statistical package BMDP, which was developed by 
Petersen (1986). 

For foundings, negative binomial regression is used to estimate models 
of the form of equation (1) with all of the covariates identified above 
included in the exponential term on the right-hand side. We use negative 
binomial regression, because the dependent variable (event counts of 
league or team foundings per year) may be overdispersed in the sense 
that the variance exceeds the mean. Negative binomial regression incor- 
porates a dispersion parameter (which we expect to be estimated as sig- 
nificantly positive) to accommodate the excess variance. When the disper- 
sion parameter is not statistically significant, the corresponding negative 
binomial model becomes equivalent to a Poisson regression model, which 
assumes equality of mean and variance of the dependent variable. We 
used the negative binomial program in LIMDEP (Greene 1990) to esti- 
mate the founding models. 

It should be noted that when applied to team foundings these negative 
binomial models are estimated only for those foundings that are indepen- 
dent of league foundings. We applied a second negative binomial regres- 
sion to the dynamics of the league foundings and a third (ordinary least 
squares) regression to the effects of league foundings on team foundings. 
Together, the latter two equations are equivalent to Petersen's (1988) 
*continuous state space" hazard model, with the second founding equa- 
tion allowing us to predict whether a league is born and the third allowing 
us to predict how many teams are in a league conditional on its having 
been born.”” This approach allows us to compare the different structural 
properties of births that arise through the founding of a collective unit 
(a league) versus autonomous births. 

For each model estimated, we report a conventional chi-square fit 
statistic. This statistic is defined as minus two times the difference of 
log-likelihoods of fitted versus baseline models, where the baseline models 
include a constant term and a dispersion parameter (in the case of found- 
ings) or a constant term and organization age (for failings). That the 
estimation of additional regression parameters for the explanatory vari- 
ables significantly improves model fit is indicated by a model chi-square 
that is large compared to the degrees of freedom lost to the estimation of 
additional parameters (and thus associated with a low probability of 
occurring by chance). 


27 We are indebted to an anonymous reviewer for suggesting this three-equation modi- 
fication of the conventional single-equation negative binomial approach to modeling 
foundings in organizational ecology research. 
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TABLE 1 


WEIBULL HAZARD RATE MODEL ОЕ MINOR-LEAGUE TEAM DISBANDINGS, 1883—1990 














Море, 1 Mopzr 2 
EXPLANATORY VARIABLE Coefficient SE Coefficient SE 

Constant еннан —.7274** .098 —.7004** .311 
Outside-league density ............ i .0019 .001 .0008 .001 
Outside-league density?/100 T —.0007** .0002 `  —.0005** .0003 
Within-league density ............. ee ee no —.2454* .068 
Within-league density? ....................... diss Tus .0155* .004 
League death ................................... eua T 1.723* .061 
League age ...................................... que dp hax —.0227* .002 
Earlier team foundings (lagged one year) . —.0067* .001 —.0033* .001 
Earlier team deaths (lagged one year) .... .0011 .001 — .0002 .001 
Team density at founding ................... .0040* .0003 .0023* .0004 
Farm system period (1928—90) dummy .. .8503** 127 .4097** .147 
World War I period dummy ............... .6964* — .151 .1403 .211 
World War II period dummy .............. 1.039* 115 .3360* .155 
Great Depression period dummy .......... .3291*  .122 .0742 .149 
Farm system reorganization period 

(1962—90) dummy .......................... .3282* .125 .0668* .139 
Negro Leagues period (1925—47) dummy . —.5616** .081 —.2716** .095 
Population age .003 —.0206* .003 
Team age ............. T р .024 .2157* — .028 
Model? edendi КУУЛОО ; 3,233.4* 
а ен 16 








NOTE.—N of spells = 17,035; N of deaths = 3,030; № of censored spells = 135. 
*Compared to a model with the constant and team age only. 

*P < ‚05 (one-tailed test). 

**P < .05 (two-tailed test), including coefficients with a sign contrary to the hypothesis. 


RESULTS 
Mortality 


A first objective of the empirical analysis is to determine whether or not 
the standard density-dependence/population-dynamics model provides 
significantly better fits to data on mortality in the populations of U.S. 
minor-league baseball teams and leagues than simple baseline models: 
We also seek to determine whether or not variations in team and league 
mortality show evidence of the structured mutualism effects described 
above and whether these effects contribute significantly to better fitting 
models. 

Table 1 presents estimates of these effects for minor-league team mor- 
tality. The first column of estimated coefficients and standard errors in 
the table give the results for a standard density-dependence/population- 
dynamics Weibull hazard rate model, while the second column adds to 
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this model the structured mutualism effects identified above.” Recall 
that our prior theoretical expectations for the effects of the explanatory 
variables on the team hazard rate are: positive effects for cutside-league 
team density squared, within-league density squared, league death, team 
density at the founding of a minor-league team, and the dummies for the 
World War I, World War П, Great Depression, and Negro League— 
competition periods; but negative effects are expected for outside-league 
team density, within-league density, league age, earlier team foundings 
(foundings lagged one year), earlier team deaths (deaths lagged one year), 
the farm system period dummy, the post—farm system reorganization 
period dummy, population age, and team age. 

Consider first the estimated outside- and within-league team density- 
dependence effects in the two estimated models of table 1. It can be 
seen that the expected negative-positive quadratic pattern appears for 
the linear and quadratic effects of the within-league density (and each 
coefficient reaches conventional levels of statistical significance in the 
second column). But this expected pattern is not evident for the outside- 
league density variables. Evidently, the survivability of teams is more 
sensitive to density effects of the team's league than to those of the na- 
tional aggregates of minor leagues.?? Furthermore, the algebraic-sign pat- 
tern and values of the coefficients of the within-league density variables 
are consistent with increasing league size at first contributing to team 
survivability (through increasing resources) but then, after approximately 
eight teams, leading to a greater mortality rate (through such processes 
as the increasing salience of competitive forces or free-rider teams). 

The second column of table 1 also shows that the death of a league 
has an extremely strong positive effect on the mortality of its member 
teams—a result that supports the structured mutualism hypothesis. In 
further support of this hypothesis, the significantly negative estimated 


28 The anonymous reviewer cited in n.24 also suggested a three-equation analysis of 
the mortality process of teams and leagues. In separate analyses (available from the 
authors on request), we have pursued this suggested approach. The findings obtained 
are substantively similar to those reported in tables 1 and 2. There are, however, 
several alternative ways of conducting these disaggregated analyses, depending upon 
the particular methodological choices made. To explore these alternatives systemati- 
cally essentially requires a separate methodological article. Thus, to conserve space 
and retain the substantive focus of the present article, we have chosen to report our 
mortality results for minor-league teams and leagues in the conventional format. 

? Tt can be noted that the algebraic pattern and statistical significance of the within- 
league coefficients in table 1 are not affected by including within-state-but-outside- 
league team density in the equations (results available from authors on request). This 
demonstrates that it is the within-league density effects that are significant with respect 
to survivability of a team and implies that these effects are distinc: from those of 
regional density effects involving teams from different leagues. 
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coefficient for league age shows that membership in an older league— 
presumedly (with the various caveats noted above) indicative of the suc- 
cessful maintenance of mutualism within the league—helps ensure the 
survivability of a team. 

Estimated coefficients in table 1 for the other explanatory variables 
are mixed with respect to consistency with theoretical expectations, at 
least for those that attain the P < .05 level of statistical significance. In 
the second equation, the coefficients for earlier team foundings, team 
density at founding, the World War II dummy, and population age have 
algebraic signs in the expected directions. On the other hand, the signifi- 
cantly positive coefficients for team age, the farm system era dummy, 
and the farm system reorganization period dummy indicate that the risk 
of mortality continues to exist even for older téams and that the farm 
system and its restructuring in 1962 did not reduce team mortality net 
of other factors.?? Furthermore, rather than increasing team mortality as 
would be expected if there were competitive effects between leagues for 
players and fans, the net effect of the Negro Leagues period dummy is 
negative. 

Table 2 reports the corresponding results for the estimated Weibull 
hazard rate model at the structured mutualistic community (league) level 
of analysis. Again, the first column of estimated coefficients pertains to 
a model in which the density variables are defined in terms of overall 
(national) league density to represent the possible operation of conven- 
tional density-dependence dynamics at the community (league) level of 
analysis. To this, the second column adds the within-league density ef- 
fects in order to ascertain whether or not the strength of mutualistic 
effects within a league affects the league’s survivability. 

It can be seen that the expected negative-positive pattern of algebraic 
signs for the estimated effects of density and density squared is present 
for density defined both ways, but that only the effects of the within- 
league team density variables attzin statistical significance in the second 
model. Furthermore, the coefficients for the within-league density effects 
imply that the effect on league mortality of an increasing number of 
teams within the league changes from negative to positive at about 10 
teams. Evidently, this represents a critical region of league size for risk 
of breakdown of within-league team mutualism. 

Several other coefficients in table 2 exhibit patterns of algebraic signs 
quite similar to those for team mortality in table 1, with similar interpre- 


?? Recall that the migration of a team from one city to another is treated as a death 
in the first city and a birth in the second in our data. Thus, the positive age coefficient 
in the team hazard rate equation may be, in part, due to a failure of the team migration 
rate to decline with age. 
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TABLE 2 


WEIBULL HAZARD RATE MODEL OF LEAGUE DISBANDINGS, 1883—1990 





MODEL 1 Моркт, 2 

EXPLANATORY VARIABLE Coefficient SE Coefficient SE 
Constant. uei ааа —.9764** .260 2.380** .618 
Overall (national) league density ................. — .0085 .025 —.0114 .025 
Overall (national) league density?/10 ............ .0016 .004 .0025 .004 
Within-league team density m "m .B100*  .157 
Within-league team density? Dah V .0414*  .010 
Earlier league foundings (lagged one year) .... —.0776* .034 —.0800* .034 
Earlier league deaths (lagged one year) ......... -0081 .023 .0045 .022 
League density at founding ........................ .0318* .007 .0297* .007 
Farm system period (1928—90) dummy ......... .2330 .422 .1785 .424 
World War I period dummy ...................... .8274*  .417 .6897*  .373 
World War П period dummy ..................... 1.654* .359 1.532* .362 
Great Depression period dummy ................. 1.108* .412 1.152* .426 
Farm system reorganization period (1962—90) 

GUMMY ise vc eese ge xoa date Feo ea euo .2142 .473 —.0469 477 
Negro Leagues period (1925—47) dummy ...... —.0329** .010 —.0292** .010 
Population age ‚273 —.7661* .276 
League age ........... : .088 .1056 .091 
Model x? 192.6* 
nip 14 





МотЕ.—М of spells = 2,069; N of deaths = 275; М of censored spells = 15. 
*Compared to a model with the constant and league age only. 

*P < ‚05 (one-tailed test). 

**P < .05 (two-tailed test), including coefficients with a sign contrary to the hypothesis. 


tations. Noteworthy, however, is the fact that the coefficients for the 
World War I, World War II, and Great Depression dummies are signifi- 
cantly positive in table 2, whereas only the World War II coefficient 
attained significance in table 1. Given the recursive relationship between 
the hazard rates for leagues and teams through the impact of league 
deaths on team mortality in table 1, this implies that a principal effect 
on increased team mortality of these historical periods occurred through 
dramatically increased league mortality. The coefficients af table 1 also 
suggest additional period effects on team mortality in World War II 
beyond those of league mortality. 

Overall, the chi-square model fit statistics in tables 1 and 2 indicate 
significant reductions in unexplained variance for each of the models as 
compared to baseline models with a constant and age terms (of teams and 
leagues in tables 1 and 2, respectively) only. In addition, a comparison of 
the chi-square values for each of the two models indicates that, relative 
to the differences in degrees of freedom between the models, the addition 
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TABLE 3 


NEGATIVE BINOMIAL REGRESSION MODEL ОЕ MINOR-LEAGUE TEAM FOUNDINGS 
INDEPENDENT OF LEAGUE FOUNDINGS, 1883—1990 

















Explanatory Variable Coefficient SE 
СОБА n eere cir Eo Ыкы veu erento d pese .2.351** .131 
Overall (national) team density ....................................... .0118* .002 
Overall (national) team density"/100 ................................. — .0020* .0005 
Earlier team foundings (lagged one year) .0020 .003 
Earlier team deaths (lagged one year) ................... — .0015 .002 
Farm system period (1928—90) dummy ... .4241 .187 
World War I period dummy ................ —.1047 .280 
World War ЇЇ period dummy ............... —.6043* .232 
Great Depression period dummy ........... —.2739 .175 
1946-47 period dummy ....................... аа —.1051* .896 
Farm system reorganization period (1962—90) dummy .......... .2314 .191 
Negro Leagues period (1925—47) dummy .......................... —.2104 .128 
Population age ............................ „аа —.0200* .004 
Dispersion .0255 .016 
Моде ХЕ Ын МДК о ео 112.6* 
pom EP 12 








"Compared to a model with the constant and the dispersion term only. 
*Р < .05 (one-tailed test). 
**P < .05 (two-tailed test), including coefficients with a sign contrary to hypothesis. 


of the explanatory variables in the second equation in each table improves 
the fit of the models. The improvement of model fit is particularly large 
for the second model in table 1. 


Foundings 


A second objective of the empirical analysis is to determine whether or 
not the density-dependence/population-dynamics and structured mutual- 
istic hypotheses advanced earlier account for foundings in the populations 
of U.S. minor-league baseball teams and leagues. As described earlier, 
we conduct this analysis through the estimation of three interrelated 
equations. Table 3 displays estimates for the first of these equations, a 
negative binomial regression of those minor-league team foundings that 
occur independently of league foundings. 

As noted earlier, we seek to ascertain the extent to which conventional 
density dependence and population dynamics are evident in these found- 
ings. Recall our earlier theoretical expectations for the explanatory vari- 
ables in the model: positive effects for overall (national) team density, 
earlier team foundings (team foundings lagged one year), earlier team 
deaths (team deaths lagged one year), the farm era dummy, the 1946—47 
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dummy, and the negative binomial dispersion parameter; but negative 
effects for overall (national) team density squared, population age, and 
the dummy variables for World War I, World War II, the Great Depres- 
sion, the 1962—90 farm system reorganization period, and the Negro 
League—competition period. 

It can be seen from table 3 that the nonmonotonic effects predicted 
by the density-dependence model are strongly evident— with estimated 
coefficients of both team density and density squared having the pre- 
dicted algebraic signs and magnitudes much larger than their estimated 
SEs. In brief, for those team foundings that occur independently of the 
founding of new leagues, the evidence suggests that conventional density- 
dependence dynamics are operative. Furthermore, the estimated coeffi- 
cients of the team density and density squared variables imply a peak in 
the quadratic function for team foundings of about 295 teams— beyond 
which the competitive forces induced by minor-league team density lead 
to a decline in the rate of establishment of teams independently of new 
league foundings. 

Other variables with statistically significant (at the one-tailed, P = .05 
level) estimated effect coefficients in the expected directions in the team 
foundings model of table 3 are population age and the period dummy 
variable for World War II. The coefficients of these variables are consis- 
tent with a decreased rate of independent foundings of teams during 
World War II and a declining rate of foundings as the population of 
minor-league teams has aged. 

Table 4 reports analogous results for the second negative binomial 
equation of our analysis of foundings. As noted earlier, if mutualism 
is operative at the community (league) level of analysis, then we ex- 
pect some aspects of the conventional density-dependence/population- 
dynamics model to operate at this level. In the model of table 4, we again 
expect positive effects for overall (national) league density, earlier league 
foundings (league foundings lagged one year), earlier league deaths 
(league deaths lagged one year) the farm era dummy, the 1946—47 
dummy, and the negative binomial dispersion parameter, while we ex- 
pect negative effects for overall (national) league density squared, popula- 
tion age, and the dummy variables for World War П, the Great Depres- 
sion, the 1962—90 farm system reorganization period, and the Negro 
League—competition period. 

The algebraic signs and levels of statistical significance of the coeffi- 
cients of the league density and density squared variables in table 4 imply 
that conventional density-dependence dynamics are indeed present at the 
mutualistic community level of minor-league baseball. Furthermore, the 
magnitudes of the estimated coefficients in table 4 imply a peak in 
the density-dependence process (ie., the point at which competition 
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TABLE 4 


NEGATIVE BINOMIAL REGRESSION MODEL ОЕ LEAGUE FOUNDINGS, 1883—1990 











Explanatory Variable* Coefficient SE 
rw MH 1.917** .274 
Overall (national) league density ..................................... .0865* .034 
Overall (national) league density^/10 ................................. —.0121* .006 
Earlier league foundings (lagged one year) ......................... —.0367 .030 
Earlier league deaths (lagged one year) ............................. —.1375* .047 
Farm system period (1928—90) dummy ............................. .4171 .505 







World War II period dummy .............. eee —.5402 .982 
Great Depression period dummy ..................................... —.7269 .473 
1946-47 period dummy ............................... а. 2.493* .621 
Farm system reorganization period (1962—90) dummy .......... —1.157* .603 
Negro Leagues period (1925—47) dummy .360 
Population age ........................................ Р .012 
Dispersion .104 
Model x^: а аа рды aces 





“The World War I dummy was excluded from this equation for convergence purposes. 
"Compared to a model with the constant and the dispersion term only. 

*P « .05 (one-tailed test). 

** P < .05 (two-tailed test). 


forces a decline in the founding rate for leagues) of about 33 leagues. 
Interestingly, each of the four historically observed declines displayed 
in figure 1 occurred after this peak league density was approached or 
pierced. 

The four other coefficients that attain statistical significance (at the 
one-tailed, P = .05 level) in table 4 are prior league deaths, population 
age, and the dummy variables for the 1946—47 and farm system— 
reorganization periods. The positive coefficient for the 1946—47 period is 
consistent with the historical reactivation of leagues after World War II, 
while the negative coefficient for the farm system reorganization period 
implies that the effect of this structural rearrangement of the relationship 
of major- and minor-league teams was a reduction in the founding rate 
for minor leagues. The negative direction of the coefficient for population 
age implies a long-term trend toward a lower rate of foundings of minor- 
league baseball leagues. Moreover, the negative coefficient of the variable 
for the number of earlier league deaths implies that the loose resources 
created by league failings may be sufficiently locality specific as not to 
facilitate the creation of new leagues. In fact, it suggests that league 
failings in the previous year may even act as a signal of a poor environ- 
ment for league success to entrepreneurs so as to slow the founding rate 
in the subsequent year. Our earlier conjectures had suggested that this 
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type of process might occur with respect to both team and league found- 
ings, but the results of tables 3 and 4 show that this process is statistically 
significant only at the community (league) level of analysis. Overall, the 
chi-square statistics in both tables 3 and 4 indicate highly significant 
improvements in the fits of each of the models as compared to a baseline 
model consisting of only the constant term and dispersion parameter. 

As a third component of our analysis of team foundings, recall that 
we expect to find a positive contemporaneous impact of league foundings 
on team foundings. To examine this, we separately performed an OLS 
regression of those minor-league team foundings that occurred condi- 
tional on the birth of a new league on the league births themselves. On 
the basis of this regression (with SEs in parentheses beneath the estimated 
coefficients): 


У = —1.951+6.254X (К? = .966), 
(0.531) (0.113) 


where, for each year, Y denotes the number of team foundings in new 
leagues and X denotes the number of new leagues founded, we can esti- 
mate that historically, on average, 6—7 new teams have been established 
per new minor league. In brief, whereas the negative binomial regression 
model of table 4 facilitates an analysis of the forces that affect minor 
league births, this OLS regression facilitates a prediction of how many 
teams will be in the league conditional on its having been born. 

Jt must be concluded that these three estimated equations provide 
strong support for quadratic density and structured mutualism effects 
on foundings of minor leagues and their teams. In addition, the niche 
contraction feature but not the resource recycling feature of the pop- 
ulation-dynamics model receives support for league, but not team, 
foundings. 


CONCLUSION 


In sum, we found evidence for the operation of structured mutualism— 
cooperative behavior among teams to the benefit of each induced by 
virtue of their membership in leagues—with respect to minor league 
baseball team and league foundings and disbandings. We also found 
evidence for the presence of conventional quadratic density-dependence 
mechanisms and some aspects of population-dynamics mechanisms. 
With regard to conventional population-dynamics mechanisms, the 
empirical evidence favors a niche contraction interpretation but not a 
reallocation-of-loose-resources interpretation for foundings of minor 
leagues but not for teams. The resources released by the demise of a 
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minor league and its teams (ballparks, fans, players, coaches) appear to 
be sufficiently localized so that they cannot be easily reallocated to other 
teams or leagues. Rather, the empirical estimates for the effects of earlier 
deaths are consistent with the notion that they are monitored by entrepre- 
neurs as indicators of the favorability of the environment to the founding 
and survivability of leagues. 

In the case of league foundings and foundings of teams that are inde- 
pendent of league foundings, we detected quadratic density effects with 
the density variables defined at the population level in terms of overall 
(national) league and team density, respectively. The presence of density 
effects at the level of league foundings implies ecological dynamics are 
operative at the postulated mutualistic community level. In addition, the 
founding of a league carries with it an average of six to seven foundings 
of new teams—with all of the cooperative behavior among teams implied 
thereby. Thus, as regards founding processes, we conclude that minor- 
league baseball teams and leagues are interrelated through both the den- 
sity-dependence and structured mutualism processes. 

With respect to both team and league mortality, we found greater 
sensitivity to within-league team density than to outside-league team and 
overall (national) league density, respectively—implying that the surviv- 
ability of a team or league is affected more by the vitality of teams in its 
league than by national trends. Because the within-league density effects 
on team ànd league mortality are quadratic, we conclude that as the 
number of teams in any team's league increases—thus increasing the 
resources available to the league's teams through the structured mutu- 
alism processes induced by league membership—that team's risk of death 
initially decreases. At a league size of approximately eight teams, how- 
ever, competitive forces become stronger and overwhelm the structured 
mutualism effects, hence increasing the team's mortality rate. By com- 
parison, the tipping point from negative to positive effects of within- 
league team density on a particular league's mortality risk occurs at about 
10 teams. Numerous specific factors could operate in determining these 
quadratic effects on team and league mortality. We earlier postulated 
that the potential for free-rider team behavior increases after a certain 
size of league is attained. In addition, after a certain threshold of within- 
league team density, scheduling logistics problems may increase and geo- 
graphic factors could affect team rivalries and transportation costs. 
Assaying the salience of these various possibilities is a task for future 
research. 

Although it would be possible in theory for a minor-league baseball 
team to exist in isolation, there would appear to be no point to this other 
than for a kind of exercise in museum-exhibitionism. Thus, the founding 
and continued existence of a minor-league team necessitates a minimum 
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level of mutualistic participation in a network of other teams within a 
league— which we have called structured mutualism. This, in turn, im- 
plies the hypothesis that the founding and disbanding processes for mi- 
nor-league teams should be affected by league foundings and deaths, for 
which we find strong support. In addition, the mutualistic communities 
(leagues) themselves exhibit quadratic density-dependent (legitimation- 
competition) effects in their founding and mortality processes. 

This conceptualization of the organizational evolution of minor leagues 
and teams raises the question of whether or not there exist other popula- 
tions of organizations in which mutualistic structures similarly are an 
intrinsic structural feature. Other populations of sports teams tied to- 
gether by league memberships are obvious candidates. But, following the 
logic of mathematicians who determine the properties of new functions by 
looking at their behavior in limiting cases, sports teams bound together 
within leagues may be considered an extreme case in which the presence 
of structured mutualistic behavior is essentially guaranteed. 

Could other organizations, such as local labor unions ted together by 
membership within an overall national union (where, if the locals do not 
contribute to strike funds, honor picket lines, and so forth, the whole 
enterprise is endangered) behave similarly? Some other examples of sets 
of organizations for which structured mutualism might be evidenced are: 
groups that tie together nonprofit organizations (e.g., the United Way), 
trade associations, research consortia, colleges and universities (at least 
with respect to key departments), health maintenance organizations, and, 
indeed, *managed competition" as an organizing principle within the 
health care industry. In these sets of organizations, structured mutualism 
is likely helpful, but not necessary by definition of group membership. 
In other words, the strength of structured mutualism may be variable 
rather than merely present or absent. This possibility leads to a number 
of questions beyond whether or not structured mutualism exists, such as: 
What are its limits? What strength does it exert in different populations? 
What population characteristics contribute to determining the nature and 
strength of structured mutualism? How does structured mutualism shape 
population characteristics? In addressing the applicability of the concept 
of structured mutualism to other collectivities of organizations, these and 
related questions need to be addressed. 
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Culture and Enchantment. By Mark A. Schneider. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1993. Pp. xiv +225. $34.95 (cloth); $13.95 (paper). 


Chandra Mukerji А 
University of California, San Diego 


During the Cold War, the United States and Soviet Union engaged in 
proxy wars in the Third World to test their relative strengths without 
endangering their own populations. Academics have also learned to use 
intellectual proxy wars, discussing the strengths and weaknesses of other 
disciplines in order to make claims about good work in their own without 
having to do damage to their immediate colleagues. Culture and En- 
chantment is a particularly engaging exemplar of this problematic genre. 
Read from the beginning, it seems to be about the differences between 
the enchanted world of cultural studies and the disenchanted world of 
Science, a story in which mature sciences are wrested from an enchanted 
realm of cultural readings of the world, a story of human cognitive styles 
interacting with historical circumstances, yielding patterns of intellectual 
continuity and change. Read from the end of the book (particularly from 
chap. 7, where the author discusses the prospects for a scientific sociol- 
ogy), the real point of the argument becomes clear: Cultural social science 
has left those interested in building a scientific sociology stymied in their 
morally virtuous efforts to bring sociology closer to a mature science. A 
long and profound history of science is mobilized by Schneider to show 
their fight to be right; snippets of work from recent cultural studies are 
laid bare to demonstrate how tricky their task of disenchantment has 
become. The result is a story of epic proportions, where clashing episte- 
mological styles are.locked in battle, their struggles caught in lavish prose 
and a narrative about history motivated by an elegant moral purpose. 
This book has such high drama and theoretical sophistication that I love 
it even though I do not agree with half of the arguments. But I must 
start by saying that I agree with its central premise. 

Schneider argues that, although we have learned to believe that in 
the modern world there has been a disenchantment of knowledge and 
experience, supporting the development of a scientific worldview, there 
is ample evidence that enchantment remains a vital part of our culture. 
He contends that, as much as we do science, representing the world using 
clear categories whose referential meanings are unproblematic, we also 
seem to find pleasure in muddying the conceptual waters and asking the 
complicated questions that lead us to represent the world using categories 
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whose boundaries are unclear and whose referents may be multiple or 
just problematic. The latter he finds exemplified in cultural studies and 
particularly in the anthropological branch of it. (Geertz has pride of place 
here as an enchanter rather than disenchanter of social life; suggestively, 
a Balinese shadow puppet on the book's cover is the target of a scientist's 
gaze.) Schneider's historical argument about enchantment is a stimulat- 
ing and useful antidote to the standard reading in sociology of Weber on 
rationalization, but the way Schneider maps it on science and cultural 
studies is much more problematic. 

To put my criticisms of the book succinctly, from my research on 
oceanographers and my readings of the science studies literature, I con- 
tend that science is a/Ámuch more “enchanted” enterprise than Schneider 
would have us believe. In fact, I would go so far as to say he is only 
capable of convincing readers otherwise because, when he actually de- 
scribes science at all, which is rare (he usually only talks about it), he 
focuses almost entirely on 17th-century science, where any enchantment 
in scientific thinking can be dismissed as a marker of the immaturity of 
the science in that period. 

Bruno Latour argues that science-in-the-making is quite unlike ac- 
cepted science from the past. It is not a pristine world of clarity and 
testing of clear categories, but rather a messy world filled with conflicts, 
complex cognitive moves, and inconclusiveness. I have seen this in the 
hydrothermal vent research. The discovery of these hot springs on the 
seafloor might (for Schneider) serve as an example of clear prediction and 
discovery, but it was anything but that. Scientists had predicted that 
there would be hot water vents under water along fault lines before they 
found them, but they were totally unprepared for the mass of life they 
found arrayed around the vents. In fact, the colonies of clams, mussels, 
and tube worms were first photographed by a scientist doing routine 
survey work who had no idea he was seeing or documenting anything 
important. He put the photographs away until the vents were “discov- 
ered" by someone else. And then the trouble really began. How would 
the researchers study these things when they could not account for their 
existence? They tried all kinds of strategies. They did surveys counting 
populations and their distance from the vents. They compared growth 
patterns to water chemistry and heat. They looked at the bacteria in the 
tube worms and looked at their relationship to water chemistry and heat. 
They messed around measuring whatever they could until they found 
categories for explaining the phenomenon that would allow them to 
*know" what they were measuring. The problem was not one of the 
scientific maturity of the field; the problem was the incorporation of 
novelty into the culture of science. Life was supposed to be supported 
by sunlight and a food chain derived from it. These great colonies of 
strange beasts lived in the dark on the bottom of the ocean apparently 
feeding off scalding water filled with toxic metals. This was an enchanted 
world just the sort that Schneider sees in cultural studies, something that 
mystifies and sets off a search for and manipulation of categories of 
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meaning to make descriptive sense of perceptions. This is learning, plain 
and not so simple. It is a process filled with imaginings and findings, 
enchantment and disenchantment, messiness and clarity. 

Let me give another quite different example from a philosopher who 
believes much the same as Schneider does about science and its virtues. 
Arthur Miller argues that the development of quantum mechanics de- 
pended on an enforced moratorium on visualization of atomic relations; 
the view of atomic particles derived from planetary models was inhibiting 
scientific progress. A new (and I would say enchanted) world of sub- 
atomic particles (eventually filled with “charm” and "color") could not 
be imagined with the visual systems of the period. Now Schneider would 
argue (as Miller did) that the mathematical descriptive models of these 
physicists were made clear and referential in precisely this move from 
the deceptive seductiveness of imagery and toward the purer and clearer 
categories of language and numbers. But if we make this argument, what 
does it say about the science that came before, the physics that was so 
thoroughly visualized that scientists felt deprived when they had to reject 
imagery? Like computer models, these images provided fictive spaces in 
which scientists could dream about problems before thinking about how 
to test them. These images helped scientists to think by positing the clear 
categorization systems that Schneider associates with science— just as 
rejecting that same visual regime later helped to bring more mathematical 
clarity to the subatomic world. Enchantment and disenchantment co- 
habit in the world of science. 

I could go on and on with examples, but that is not my point. My 
point is that in proxy warfare, fights are exemplars of issues seated else- 
where. There are always absurdities to the skirmishes, because they mean 
both more and less than they seem to. The historically and philosophi- 
cally drawn line between enchanted culture and disenchanted science in 
Schneider's book stands in for something else: the future of sociology. 
On this subject—recent social science writing, read modestly against the 
grain of its grand theorizing—the book is quite interesting. 

Schneider sees problems in cultural analysis in social science that make 
him want to write, and he writes about it well. He is a tough and telling 
critic of Geertz. He has a fascinatingly complex reading of Oliver Sacks. 
His social understandings of the sources and consequences of Levi- 
Strauss's work I sometimes find breathtaking. And although I cannot 
say much about his approach to literary theory, I think he may betray 
in this chapter a lack of understanding of the role of language studies in 
cultural studies that could be a clue to the limits of this book. 

What I wished for most, in reading this book, is that he had "brought 
the war home" and talked about cultural sociology itself. I wish he had 
been more willing to criticize and had more faith that we could take it. 
He sees hope in empirical work in the sociology of culture, but I do not 
know whose work he means. This "native" to his field would like to 
know what he thinks, but he prefers proxy warfare. 

It may seem ironic to some readers who do not know me that, despite 
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my reservations, I want all my students in science studies and cultural 
studies to read this book. I would certainly tell them first about my theory 
of proxy warfare and make them read chapter 7 before they read the 
start of the book. But this is a profound book that says fascinating things 
about cognitive variations in the ways we learn, that revels in and strug- 
gles with the mythology of science that is tearing at the heart of sociology, 
and that admires enchantment but still probes the purpose of cultural 
studies. It asks, almost by mistake, about the fate of the 19th century 
promise of social science for the world of the late 20th century, where 
cultures are mixing and changing faster than before. It helps us to con- 
front our problems by giving them historical location. In some ways, this 
book is almost better than we deserve—it is serious and honest, and it 
embodies the contradictions of our field and our times. 


The Rise of Early Modern Science: Islam, China, and the West. By Toby 
E. Huff. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993. Pp. xiv +409. 
$54.95. 


Benjamin A. Elman 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The basic argument presented in this volume is that the fortuitous concat- 
enation of Greek natural philosophy, Roman civil law, and rationalist 
Christian theology during the 12th-century Renaissance created an intel- 
lectual climate conducive for the emergence of the European scientific 
revolution in the 17th century. By comparison, the promising develop- 
ment of Arabic science before the 14th century was subsequently aborted 
by the power of the Islamic clergy to Islamicize foreign knowledge and 
to exclude natural science from the education curriculum in universities. 
Similarly in China, where the Song dynasty was well advanced in tech- 
nology before the 13th-century Mongol conquest, the retarding influence 
of the imperial state and its civil service examination curriculum based 
on the Confucian classics prevented the emergence of autonomous institu- 
tions conducive to social legitimation of scientists’ roles. Only in late 
medieval Europe did legal, social, and institutional revolutions occur 
that permitted the rise of autonomous universities in which study of 
natural science was legitimated by both state and society. Only in Europe 
did the requisite “neutral spaces for public discourse” appear that “cre- 
ated structures of action and agency” conducive for growth of the impar- 
tial and skeptical “ethos of science.” 

Adopting what Huff calls “civilization frames of reference,” this book 
describes “cultural climates” in medieval Europe, the Islamic world, 
and imperial China that abetted or hindered the emergence of modern 
science in each cultural region. The cultural trajectories of Christian 
Europe, Islamic Asia, and Confucian China are examined according to 
their affinities with the roles of scientists in society, the development of 
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social norms of impartiality and legitimate skepticism, and the elabora- 
tion of an autonomous reward system controlled by professional members 
of scientific communities. Islamic breakthroughs in the study of the natu- 
ral world were initially advanced because of input from Greek and Indian 
natural philosophy and mathematics. In the fields of optics, astronomy, 
and medicine, Islamic scholars were important pioneers, but the fate of 
the Marágha Observatory, which flourished in Tabiz between 1259 and 
1305, is typical, according to Huff, of the short-lived success of Islamic 
science. Clerical power based on Islamic mysticism, fundamentalist ap- 
peals to sacred law (shari’a), and the inherent elitism and secrecy of 
Islamic elites over the long run created obstacles that effectively pre- 
vented the emergence of modern science. In China, social and political 
elites had access to the fruits of Islamic science in the Mongol era, and 
they had access to European science through the Jesuits in the 17th 
century. Despite their technological head start in the Song dynasty, the 
Chinese were unable to break through roadblocks erected by the imperial 
state (which imposed secrecy on state astronomers and mathematicians) 
and the alternative and more appealing reward system (based on competi- 
tive examinations to become a Mandarin official) that diverted incentives 
toward study of the Confucian classics and away from the precise study 
of natural phenomena. In Europe, according to Huff, the late medieval 
"legal, social, and institutional revolution" singularly provided fertile 
ground for planting seeds for modern science in the 12th century that 
grew to maturity in the 17th century. 

Huff history of European, Islamic, and Chinese science focuses on 
the intellectual history of natural philosophy in cultural and social con- 
text. By rejecting Joseph Needham's claim (in Science in Traditional 
China [Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1981]) that there 
is no meaningful distinction between science and technology, Huff too 
conveniently concludes that experimentalism after Galileo was not the 
driving force in the birth of modern science and that in China technologi- 
cal superiority had little to do with Chinese natural knowledge. By sow- 
ing the seeds of scientific revolution in Catholic culture before the Prot- 
estant Reformation, Huff presents the “symbolic technology” of late 
medieval Europe as the key to that revolution without fully coming to 
grips with the problem of why it took over five centuries for European 
natural philosophy to begin to produce the industrial revolution. In the 
final analysis, therefore, Huff's otherwise thoughtful comparative history 
of science essentializes science as a universal mental exercise practiced 
in neutral institutions within an open society. The intellectual revolu- 
tion—its philosophical roots and cultural context in Catholic Europe—is 
not properly framed in light of the later political and industrial signifi- 
cance of the scientific revolution in Protestant, northwestern Europe. In 
surgically eliding technology and industry from the problem of the scien- 
tific revolution, Huff thus avoids coming to grips with the “Protestant” 
history of science and industry as elaborated by Margaret C. Jacob in 
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The Cultural Meaning of the Scientific Revolution (New York: Knopf, 
1988) or the actual practice of science as described by Bruno Latour in 
Science in Action: How to Follow Scientists and Engineers through So- 
ciety (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1987). Moreover, 
without technology, the history of science in Catholic Europe, the Islamic 
world, and imperial China is limited to the domains of Catholic, Islamic, 
and Confucian institutions. Huff's comparison of Catholic Europe, Is- 
lamic Asia, and Confucian China in terms of natural philosophy and 
educational institutions is timely and rewarding, but his conclusions are 
still insufficient to understand fully why elites and commoners in Europe, 
the Islamic world, and China were interested in the natural world and 
how they actually created and applied their natural knowledge before 
the scientific revolution. 


The Sources of Social Power. Volume 2: The Rise of Classes and Nation- 
States, 1760—1914. By Michael Mann. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1993. Pp. x+ 826. 


Chris Sparks 
University of Westminster 


The Sources of Social Power is the second part of Mann's analysis of the 
social construction of power. Its goal is to locate the dynamic sources of 
power in the developing nation states from the 18th to the 20th century. 

The basis of Mann's analysis is that societies are shaped by the con- 
stant interplay between economic, ideological, military, and political 
power. In this work, he examines this interplay and presents an argument 
that the dominant forces shaping Western societies in the 18th century 
were economic forces and military power, while those of the following 
century were economic and political forces. 

In making his case, Mann pinpoints five significant historical events 
in which, he argues, the sources of dominant power were revealed either 
in the successful defense of the sociopolitical status quo or in its effective 
defeat by challenging sociopolitical groups. In employing this method, 
he avoids the trap of attempting to present the whole period and so does 
not fall prey to the simplifications and sweeping generalizations that have 
beset so many large-scale “histories of the nation state.” 

Aware of the complexity involved in the structuration of orders of 
power, Mann sets out the economic, ideological, military, and political 
features of social order as distinct but often interrelated sources of power. 
Having set out the complex scenario of power in ahistorical, sociological 
terms, he analyzes their involvement in the production of orders of power 
within each of his selected historical scenarios. The method of analysis 
is an interesting attempt to practice an integration of a diachronic por- 
trayal of human action with a synchronic analysis of processual move- 
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ments. Following Alain Touraine and Anthony Giddens, Mann recog- 
nizes that both qualify as objective features of social constructions of 
orders of power. He also makes it clear that the understanding of both 
is vital to understanding the historical moment of a society's existence. 

Though power scenarios as reconstructed from either the diachronic 
or synchronic perspective are partial, and to some degree mutually exclu- 
sive, Mann's detailed presentation of events highlights the interplay of 
ideas, political action, and socioeconomic processes; in doing so it serves 
his argument well. For example, in chapter 6 he seeks to place the role 
of the philosophes in the context of the economic and military crisis of 
France's ancien régime. Their major ideas are presented in their social 
dimension, as arguments for economic reform and modernization of the 
state. These ideas, combined with their onslaught on the church, are 
placed in the context of fiscal crisis and military defeat, highlighting 
their confusing effect on policymakers and their generation of divisions 
between the monarch and the church and between the state and the 
"class of privilege, its traditional pillar" (p. 180). This contextualization 
of ideas in socioeconomic processes gives some weight to Mann's con- 
tention that economic and military spheres were the definitive location 
of ideological and political power. 

As his methodology indicates, Mann wishes to continue the Weberian 
critique of the shortcomings of Marxist monocausalism with regard to 
analysis of the sources of power. In this respect the work, far from being 
novel, continues to work with outmoded and problematic conceptualiza- 
tions. Most notably it retains the organizing manifold of class conflict, 
the common territory on which the Weberian/Marxist debate can be 
held. The theoretical inflexibility of the manifold class conflict has long 
been evident. The concept pulls those who use it as a primary organizing 
concept toward reductionism: action is viewed as the indicator or servant 
of process. This imbalance is avoided to some degree by Mann's scrupu- 
lous attempts to stress the interaction of ideas and processes; however, 
his stress on framing the historical conditions for such interaction often 
merges with presuppositions that süch conditions are to be viewed as 
actual or potential conditions of social classes (see p. 167). The result is 
most evident in Mann's eventual reduction of Enlightenment theory to 
ideology and the status and political import of the theorists to their po- 
sition in the social hierarchy. This particular case is important as the 
function of these theorists, as an "ideological elite" (p. 203) necessary 
for the emergence of the bourgeois class, is constantly stressed throughout 
the core chapters of the book (see chaps. 5, 6, and 7). Having noted this 
reductionist tendency, one cannot but lack confidence in Mann's general 
presentation of the interplay of theory, political and military action, and 
socioeconomic process. 

Despite this central difficulty, the detail and scale of the work ensure 
that readers will find it informative and useful. Perhaps its greatest value 
is as an exercise in attempted application of Weberian methodology. 
Considered as such, it is intriguing and educative. 
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Мах Webers Comparative-Historical Sociology. By Stephen Kalberg. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1994. Pp. xi+ 221. adi 50 (cloth); 
$18.95 (paper). 


Keith Tribe 
Keele University 


Comparative history is once more enjoying a revival. From the writings 
of Barrington Moore through Perry Anderson, to Michael Mann and 
Paul Kennedy, major books that present a wide sweep of time across 
many nations are clearly in demand. Such an approach has a long and 
respectable history, of course; the difference today is that this form of 
writing has gained the allegiance of sociologists seeking to counter the 
mechanical and superficial systems theory of the 1950s and early 1960s. 
Max Weber occupies a curious position in this: once the founding father 
of systems theory, he has now been reconstituted as the founding father 
of comparative-historical sociology. Stephen Kalberg’s book seeks to con- 
solidate this position through an exegesis of Weber's contribution to this 
form of sociological inquiry. In so doing, he sets out three distinct 
approaches to comparative-historical sociology: world systems theory, 
chiefly associated with the work of Wallerstein, in which historical ma- 
terial is marshaled to illustrate a simple core-periphery developmental 
model; the interpretive historical approach, exemplified in the work of 
Bendix, Charles Tilly, and Michael Mann, who explore the development 
of specific institutions across time and space; and the causal analytic 
approach, as in the writings of Barrington Moore and Theda Skocpol, 
whose principal aim is the construction of explanatory theories using 
historical materials. There remain, suggests Kalberg, unresolved prob- 
lems for comparative-historical sociology both within and between these 
approaches. First among these is a failure to link agency and structure, 
subjective meaning and social action. Second is the insistence, in the 
world systems and causal analytic approaches, on a unilinear causality. 
Third is an uncertain relationship between history and theory. Linked 
to this is the fourth problem, a reluctance to develop appropriate models 
together with a lack of clarity concerning the causal force of the narra- 
tives which each approach develops. These problems, he considers, can 
be both identified and resolved through the study of Weber's own histori- 
cal sociology. And this is the task the author sets for himself. 

That said, it becomes difficult to present a detailed account of the 
manner in which this task is executed, since each problem is dealt with 
in turn by marshaling passages from Weber’s writings under the assump- 
tion that these were primarily and uncontroversially intended to form 
the basis for a comparative-historical sociology. Thus, for example, we 
find Economy and Society described as "Weber's attempt to systematize 
the knowledge acquired from his case studies into ideal types. All are 
designed to aid sociologists engaged in comparative-historical work" 
(p. 90). Unfortunately, continues Kalberg, this work is poorly organized, 
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and so this intention is not always evident: “Weber never informs the 
reader of his goals and this opus is organized along thematic and proce- 
dural lines only marginally" (p. 90). Even if the corpus of writing that 
we know today as Economy and Society were a finished piece of writing 
(that rare commodity in Weber's published works), even if it had not 
been rearranged and retitled by others, the fact that it was part of an 
encyclopedic project edited by Weber and entitled Outline of Social Eco- 
nomics might cast some light upon its purpose, structure, and limitations. 
This thought leads directly to another: that Weber did not embark upon 
his -studies of religion and social organization as a “sociological project” 
in any modern sense, but as a means of understanding the formation of 
modernity distinct to that espoused by, for instance, Werner Sombart, 
von Below, or Ernst Troeltsch. An understanding of the distinctiveness 
of Weber's intentions and of his actual writings has to be based on sys- 
tematic comparison with those thinkers, writings, projects, and debates 
from which he marked himself off and from which he borrowed, con- 
sciously or unconsciously. After all, if we are in the business of “compar- 
ative-historical sociology,” some basic historical method is in order. In- 
stead, we find Weber marshaled according to an agenda set by modern 
sociological commentary upon Weber: the bibliography is made up al- 
most exclusively of modern sociological interpretations, on the one hand, 
and Weber’s own texts on the other, which are organized by the problems 
and concerns of a modern sociology, not by those of Max Weber, whose 
interests were not only wider—they were different. 


Power without Force: The Political Capacity of Nation-States. By Rob- 
ert W. Jackman. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1993. Pp. 
xiii + 194. $14.95 (paper). 


Michael Barnett 
University of Wisconsin—Madison 


The ability of states to command some degree of legitimacy from and 
control over society has been particularly topical since the end of the 
Cold War and the growing realization that states face greater threats 
from their own societies than they do from other states. Robert Jackman’s 
highly readable and concise Power without Force: The Political Capacity 
of Nation-States surveys and contests past approaches to political capac- 
ity in an attempt both to understand the factors that underwrite state 
strength and political capacity and to offer some empirical indicators to 
overcome past operationalization difficulties and impediments to general- 
ization. The book’s strength is its ability to summarize and overcome 
some of the theoretical and operational shortcomings associated with the 
earlier modernization and political development approaches to political 
capacity; its weakness is its failure to adequately incorporate and consider 
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the past decade's prolific scholarship on the state and how that work 
might have assisted rethinking the concept of political capacity. 

Jackman opens by providing an overview of the virtues of the early 
development and modernization literature, claiming that it was unfairly 
stereotyped and that it offers valuable guidance for understanding the 
nature of state strength. Chapter 2 discusses the concept o£ political ca- 
pacity, which he defines as “the creation of institutions that are sur- 
rounded with some aura of legitimacy" (p. 38; emphasis in original). I 
would like to make two comments on this definition. First, this definition 
deviates from the core of the past decade's state-capacity literature that 
largely concerned the state's ability to extract from, control, and steer 
society. Second, while the definitional emphasis on the creation of legiti- 
mate institutions suggests an interest in the causal mechanisms that pro- 
duce state legitimacy, Jackman's primary concern is evaluating whether 
or not a state has legitimacy and not how it comes to be viewed that 
way. In chapter 4; Jackman’s description of the institutionalization pro- 
cess draws heavily from and nicely summarizes the potential contribu- 
tions of organizational theory and Weber's discussion of charismatic lead- 
ership. In chapter 5 he considers the relationship between legitimacy and 
political capacity and argues that legitimacy exists when citizens identify 
with the state. This identification generates consent, which is based on 
two factors: (1) whether the state can govern without resort to violence 
and (2) the degree to which challenges to the state are processed through 
normal channels. A later chapter offers parallel indicators of political 
capacity via state violence and the number of deaths from political vio- 
lence, respectively. 

Chapter 3, which offers a survey of recent approaches to the state, is 
indicative of the book's unsatisfactory treatment of the array of theoreti- 
cal perspectives offered on the state since the 1980s. Perhaps most glaring 
is Jackman's characterization of the state autonomy literature. First, he 
dismisses it because it supposedly equates "state" with "government"; 
while this tendency is true of some contributions, it seems a poor reason 
to dismiss an entire body of work. Second, he fails to recognize how this 
literature's view of state legitimacy and state strength is quite different 
from that of modernization theory; specifically, the autonomy literature 
is not concerned with capacity per se but rather with the degree to, and 
conditions under which, state action is not reflective of the interests of 
dominant social classes and groups. In fact, Jackman might have profit- 
ably considered how his interest in political capacity as legitimacy is 
related to the earlier state autonomy literature that focused on how a state 
that operates to the benefit of the dominant classes is able to maintain 
societywide legitimacy. Third, early in the book he charges that those 
who use the concept of autonomy do so as if "it referred to an all or 
nothing quantity—institutions are either autonomous or they аге not" 
(p. 33). This, of course, completely misses the very emphasis on the 
velative autonomy of the state. 
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Moreover, more fully engaging and incorporating recent state scholar- 
ship might have enhanced his understanding of state capacity and its 
possible indicators. For instance, although Jackman briefly discusses the 
relationship between state strength and extractive capacity, he does not 
fully consider how the latter has been successfully adopted by a diverse 
group of scholars, including Margaret Levi, Michael Mann, Charles 
Tily, and Goran Therborn, to gauge the state's legitimacy, capacity, 
and autonomy from society. Because he largely ignores a decade's schol- 
arship on the state it is difficult to accept his conclusion that his concept 
of political capacity represents the best alternative for considering issues 
of state strength. Also highly debatable is his conclusion that recent dis- 
cussions on political development and state capacity “recommend little 
more than retreat into historicism, a denial that generalization is feasible 
or even desirable" (p. 155); this unjustly characterizes many who have 
forwarded more nuanced and historically sensitive understandings of po- 
litical development and state power. Notwithstanding these shortcom- 
ings, Jackman’s compact and well-argued essay offers both a useful state- 
ment on modernization literature's understanding of political capacity, 
and some valuable ideas for reformulating and updating this tradition. 


The Decompasition of Sociology. By Irving Louis Horowitz. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1993. Pp. 282. $35.00. 


David G. Wagner 
State University of New York at Albany 


When I first came to sociology in the 1960s, Irving Louis Horowitz was 
something of an icon to those of us who were active in the political and 
social movements of the time. His radical critiques of established sociol- 
ogy were revelatory. Indeed, many in my generation adopted sociology 
as a vocation specifically because Horowitz (and others) had provided 
guideposts toward a new, more socially committed sociology. 

Horowitz continues to challenge sociological orthodoxy. His new book 
suggests that our discipline is fast approaching the status of Gertrude 
Stein’s Oakland: "There's no there there." Newer disciplines have cap- 
tured many of the most valuable forms of sociological analysis. What 
remains is rotting. Sociology is becoming crude and beholden to estab- 
lished interests. Sociologists are becoming irrelevant to modern interdisci- 
plinary investigations of social problems and issues. Once more a new 
sociology is needed, and Horowitz aims to provide a program of treat- 
ment to revitalize our faltering discipline. 

The form of presentation is similar, but this is not the Irving Louis 
Horowitz I remember. The focus of his critique has changed dramati- 
cally. Horowitz argues in one chapter that sociology has been co-opted 
and politicized by the ultra left. In another he describes how the authori- 
tarianism of left fascism has come to dominate much of sociology and to 
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destroy its legitimacy. He decries an extreme subjectivism that denies 
sociological realities. He takes multiculturalism to task for obscuring the 
cultural canons of modern democratic society. To be sure, there are some 
traditional targets. He criticizes rational choice theory (primarily in the 
form of James Coleman's Foundations of Social Theory) for imperialist 
pretensions. Nevertheless, the orthodoxies Horowitz now challenges rise 
primarily from the social and political left, not the right. 

Has Horowitz become a neoconservative? No, I believe not. Through- 
out his jeremiad, Horowitz takes care to distinguish the excesses of cur- 
rent sociological thought and practice from the underlying sociological 
issues and commitments out of which they grew. Thus, the translation 
of.actors' subjective realities into objective social conditions is an issue 
of legitimate sociological concern; a denial that social reality is anything 
but subjective is not. Similarly, the exploration and appreciation of the 
sources of different cultural values is at the core of sociological under- 
standing; pontification about which set of cultural values is correct under- 
cuts our more basic commitment to the sociological values that helped 
us reveal these differences. 

Further, Horowitz has a program of action to reconstruct the disci- 
pline. The first step is to overcome the balkanization of the discipline by ` 
examining the actual conditions of professional social life in the histories 
of real societies. The next is to locate a broad field of study for the 
investigation of normative issues. Horowitz suggests study of the social 
meaning of life and death (e.g., the purposes of genocide) as a candidate 
field. We can then turn to the rejuvenation of national policy by reinte- 
grating the foreign and domestic concerns we have artificially separated, 
socially and intellectually. Finally, we must treat advocacy as a potential 
consequence of sociological investigation, not as its cause. With this ap- 
proach we can regain a sense of the moral dilemmas that confront every- 
day social life. 

All of this strikes me as vintage Horowitz. His vocation has not 
changed; the barriers to the pursuit of his calling have. The challenges 
to responsible social analysis and policy in the 1990s are different from 
those of the 1960s. The Decomposition of Sociology shows that Horowitz 
is flexible enough to adapt his stance to meet those new challenges. 
Whether this entails attacking the shibboleths of the right or the left is 
irrelevant. 

Horowitz presents his argument a little too apodictically at times, espe- 
cially for those not already familiar with the points in debate. I also 
believe he underestimates the value of abstract formulation of sociological 
problems and questions. Nevertheless, for the most part his diagnoses of 
our sociological ills and his prescriptions for alleviating them are effec- 
tive. He writes with clarity, power, and imagination. He intends to dis- 
turb, enlighten, and motivate us, and he succeeds unerringly. Whatever 
our sociological persuasion, we must attend to the problems he has identi- 
fied and the solutions he has proposed. The book is provocative, enter- 
taining, and informative; it should not be ignored. 
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State and Society in Contemporary Korea. Edited by Hagen Koo. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1994. Pp. viiit+258. $32.50 (cloth); 
$13.95 (paper). 


Gi-Wook Shin 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The political economy approach has dominated studies of socioeconomic 
and political changes in contemporary Korea. The interplay of the state 
and world system in the Korean “economic miracle" has especially re- 
ceived scholarly attention. The state and market were without doubt 
crucial players in the Korean transformation, but a more sociological 
factor, civil society, has remained largely unexplored. State and Society 
in Contemporary Korea examines the essential but neglected relation be- 
tween state and society as key to understanding socioeconomic and politi- 
cal changes in contemporary Korea. The book demonstrates that “Ko- 
rea's path to modernity and industrialization has not been a smooth 
evolutionary process but rather a discontinuous, uneven, and conflict- 
ridden one determined . . . by historical contingencies and a dialectical 
process of social change" (p. 231). 

Chapter 1, by Jang Jip Choi, presents a historical analysis of political 
cleavages in South Korea since independence. He argues that three major 
conflicts, involving issues of democracy, economic justice, and reunifica- 
tion, appeared in historical sequence and have shaped political dynamics 
in South Korea, generating cycles of mobilization and demobilization of 
civil society. He proceeds to show how these issues emerged as principal 
axes of social conflict at given historical junctures and shaped state- 
society relations. 

Chapter 2, by Stephan Haggard and Chung-in Moon, focuses on insti- 
tutional factors during the Korean economic transformation, including 
the autonomy and capacity of the state, its internal decision-making 
structure, and the broad political context affecting Korea's develop- 
mental strategies. The authors also provide an insightful analysis of the 
political implications of economic policies, such as the effect of economic 
liberalization on political democratization in the 1980s. 

In chapter 3 Carter Eckert discusses why the Korean capitalist class, 
despite its enormous economic success, has failed to obtain hegemony in 
Korean society. Several factors are identified: the historical context in 
which capitalism was first introduced to Korea at the turn of the century, 
heavy moral expectations placed on capitalists’ role for the nation, the 
collaboration of Korean capitalists with the Japanese, the greedy manner 
in which big business accumulated wealth at the expense of smaller enter- 
prises, and their poor record in making material concessions to the work- 
ing class. Still more crucial was capitalists! reliance on excessive state 
protection and their support for authoritarian regimes. Accordingly, in- 
sofar as those regimes lacked political legitimacy, big business leaders 
lacked social and moral authority. 
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Hagen Koo's chapter 4 shifts the focus from the capitalist to the work- 
ing class. Noting that a major consequence of South Korean industrializa- 
tion was the rise of a large working class and its impressive development 
in terms of class consciousness and organization, Koo discusses how labor 
conflicts have shaped political struggles toward democracy. He also at- 
tends to the minjung ideology (the Korean version of populism) that 
provided workers with “leadership, a new language, and organizational 
shelter, thereby broadening their scope and the objectives" (p. 162). 

Chapter 5, by Uchang Kim, shows the relation between culture and 
politics in Korea. Noting that Confucian orthodoxy “placed culture 
above politics” and believed “culture would work for the state through 
society, not through direct political intervention" (pp. 163—64), he exam- 
ines contemporary Korean literature that has been used in political and 
ideological struggles. The continuous process of politicization and de- 
politicization of Korean literature, he concludes, is a consequence of on- 
going struggles over culture in the ideological terrain of civil society. 

In chapter 6, Bruce Cumings shows that the remarkable political sta- 
bility of North Korea cannot be adequately understood in terms of such 
conventional categories as totalitarianism, proletarian dictatorship, or 
personality cult; it is better explained by socialist corporatism that in- 
cludes familism, nationalism, voluntarism, and heavy reliance on a 
strong leader. He emphasizes that the North Korean version is based on 
diverse elements drawn from the Soviet and Chinese models, traditional 
Korean culture, geopolitics, and past experiences of independence 
struggles. | 

Koo's introduction and conclusion summarize the main theoretical and 
empirical issues relevant to examining relations between the state and 
society in contemporary Korea. In particular, Koo's discussion of the 
links between the Korean War and state-making and his discussion of 
how South Korea’s civil society—unlike Western societies—arose “not 
under the leadership of the bourgeoisie, but in opposition to it" (p. 246), 
are informative and should be of great interest to historical-comparative 
sociologists. 

'This book is clearly written and well edited. It represents views of 
prominent scholars in the field irom an interdisciplinary perspective that 
includes history, political science, and literature as well as sociology. In 
fact, this book is overdue. Koo has done an outstanding job of accomp- 
lishing the book's main goal, that is, to understand contemporary Korea 
from a more balanced view without falling into unproductive debate 
over the merits of state-centered versus society-centered approaches. This 
book should be read by those working in political sociology, comparative- 
historical sociology, sociology of development, or East Asian studies. It 
can also provide excellent reading for upper-level undergraduate courses 
or graduate seminars in these areas. 
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Work and Inequality in Urban China. By Yanjie Bian. Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1994. Pp. хіі + 286. $16.95. 


Tak Chuen Luk 
University of Chicago 


Bian’s book deals with the structural inequalities produced by a distinc- 
tive institutional feature of socialist China—work organizations that pro- 
vide not only salaries and employment but also a wide range of goods 
and services for employees and their families, and most significantly, 
political rewards in the form of party membership and cadre positions. 
The author examines the origins of the unequal distribution of resources 
and opportunities among work organizations, and its impact on the social 
stratification of urban workers in China. On the interfirm level, he ar- 
gues, “workplace segmentation is an institutional expression of govern- 
ment interests” (p. 209) in socialist China. Multiple ideological, national, 
and control interests determine the allocation of opportunities and re- 
sources among work organizations. State enterprises and work organi- 
zations located in high bureaucratic rank or in economic sectors with 
government priority are more likely to have better opportunities and 
resources, which can benefit the material and political well-being of their 
employees. 

A distinctive contribution of this study is a redefinition of inequalities 
in the context of state socialism. Apart from the wage nexus of market 
economies, work inequalities in state socialism are manifested not only 
in terms of wage differentials, but more importantly, in the differential 
access to collective consumption and to political and organizational incen- 
tives. Since these opportunities and incentives are allocated primarily 
through the workplace, the socialist workplace thus represents an impor- 
tant determinant of social status, defining the social class position of 
individuals. Another focus of this study is the nature of the status attain- 
ment process at the individual level. The relative importance of individ- 
ual and organizational variables is assessed to determine whether there 
is any transformation in the attainment processes in the transformation 
to a planned commodity economy. 

Drawing basically from a survey of urban Tianjin residents that the 
author conducted in 1988, Bian successfully integrates policy analysis at 
the national level and interviews at individual level to provide illustra- 
tions and statistical verification of the arguments that he proposes. The 
availability of data at the collective and individual levels enables him to 
decompose the statistical effects of workplace variables and individual 
variables. There are a few major findings. First, the data confirm that 
the influence of workplace characteristics on the distribution of wages, 
access to collective consumption, and political and organizational incen- 
tives remains the same before and during reform. Second, after the imple- 
mentation of market reform, party membership attainment is increas- 
ingly affected by education and by the organizational position of 
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individuals, which makes Bian suggest that "party clientalism has given 
way to a theory of human capital" (p. 144). Third, while the salary 
structure retains many characteristics of the traditional reward system, 
the growing bonus differentiation in economic reform deserves more at- 
tention. Education has higher returns on bonus level. Female workers, 
rank-and-file workers, and government bureaucrats are marginalized in 
receiving bonus, while those in enterprise managerial positions are better 
off. 

I have three reservations about this book. First, the predominance of 
institutional-structural reasoning precludes the dynamic aspects of hid- 
den bargaining of collectivities and individuals that may enable them 
to improve their position in the institutional structures. On one hand, 
institutional structures constrain the actions of collectivities and individu- 
als. On the other hand, they provide rules and opportunities that collec- 
tivities and individuals can manipulate in pursuit of their interests. The 
discussion of social networks and personal relationships in job searches 
and party membership attainment dichotomizes institutional structures 
and informal practices, thus overlooking the possibility that the two can 
be fused in the bargaining processes. Second, it is hard to determine 
whether the impact of market reform on status attainment processes is 
produced by market selection or is a structural consequence of a prescrip- 
tive institutional reform. Hence, the importance of education in the at- 
tainment process may not be performance related but may be another 
credentialist institution that replaces the seniority and political rules. 
Third, provided with the wide scope of political, organizational, and 
human capital variables in this study, the author could have been more 
theoretically assertive, engaging in debates with various class and strati- 
fication theories. The potential now exists to develop a theory of social 
class in urban China. 

These weaknesses notwithstanding, this book must be praised as em- 
pirically rich, analytically clear, and theoretically informed. Anyone con- 
cerned with coming to a more comprehensive and systematic understand- 
ing of the institutional structures and structural inequalities of urban 
China must read it. 


State and Business in Modern Turkey: A Comparative Study. By Ayse 
Bugra. Albany: State University of New York Press, 1994. Pp. хі+ 328. 
$19.95. 


Roderic Ai Camp 
Tulane University 


In the age of economic and political liberalization, the relationship be- 
tween political and economic leaders is a timely topic. Bugra explores 
the linkages between businesspeople and the state and the consequences 
of these ties for Turkish economic development. Bugra makes a strong 
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case for examining his topic through an eclectic approach that borrows 
from mainstream state-business models and neo-Marxian theories. This 
proves to be a wise choice. 

In his introductory chapter, Bugra offers a number of observations 
about Turkish businesspeople that might well apply to other private- 
sector entrepreneurs in Third World countries where the state played 
a critical role in economic development and where the private sector 
historically was weak. Among these broader generalizations, Bugra men- 
tions the lack of self-confidence among businesspeople in terms of their 
economic mission, the lack of prestige of business as an acceptable eco- 
nomic activity, the codependence of businesspeople with the state, the 
role of business organizations as channels for state-economic alliances 
rather than institutional representation of business interests, the opera- 
tion of companies by owners rather than professional management, and 
the emphasis businesspeople give to better relations between the state 
and the private sector, rather than the reduction of state intervention in 
the economy. Many of these same characteristics can be found, for exam- 
ple, in the Mexican case, despite its rather marked changes in economic 
liberalization in the last five years. 

One of the important focuses of this work is the importance of culture 
in explaining economic behavior. Bugra suggests, correctly, that scholars 
often overlook similarities in culturally different social settings. One of 
the most important of these similarities in Middle Eastern and Latin 
American societies, affecting economic and social behavior and linkages 
between businesspeople and the state, is personal networks. As Bugra 
concludes in his chapter on the political context of business activity, 
“Turkish businessmen try to maximize the opportunities and avoid risks 
that stem from the policy process, relying more on relationships of per- 
sonal trust than on their professional organizations to overcome their 
difficulties" (p. 169). 

The book is well researched and makes heavy and valuable use of 
some 40 interviews with Turkish businesspeople. Bugra has written a 
detailed study of the Turkish case, covering a brief history of private 
business, the larger context in which business must operate, and the 
social roles of Turkish holding companies and business associations. He 
also argues, throughout the work, that the Turkish state itself is the 
major risk factor contributing to business outlook and behavior. 

This work will be useful for drawing comparisons with similar cases 
and for supporting broader arguments that most developing economies 
share a number of similarities, often originating from cultural patterns 
or historic structural conditions. Although Bugra attempts to place the 
Turkish case in a larger context, especially drawing comparisons with 
Asian countries, his study would benefit greatly from comparisons with 
other cultures, particularly elsewhere in the Middle East and in Latin 
America, given the state-economic patterns found there. Bugra's brief 
concluding chapter needs to be broadened and deepened, drawing mate- 
rial from outside Turkey to develop the larger significance of the conse- 
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quences of the peculiar as well as the universal characteristics of political- 
economic relationships found in the Turkish case. 


The Sicilian Mafia: The Business of Private Protection. By Diego Gam- 
betta. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1993. Pp. 335. 
$39.95. 


Peter Kollock 
University of California, Los Angeles 


For over 100 years the Sicilian Mafia has had a stranglehold on southern 
Italy. The outcome has been a region marked by chronic violence and a 
depressed economy. How can one understand the Mafia and its longev- 
ity? With its strange rituals, symbols, and norms, it is easy to see the 
Mafia as a bizarre, nonrational entity. In contrast, Diego Gambetta, in 
this fascinating and impressive book, seeks to make sense of the Mafia 
in simple, rational terms. 

While the label “mafia” has been loosely applied to any group of 
criminals, Gambetta uses it precisely. For him the Mafia is a kind of 
economic industry and its product is private protection. In a world where 
trust is scarce and the official enforcement agencies are ineffective (a 
perfect description of southern Italy, according to Gambetta), the mafioso 
acts as a guarantor of transactions. That is, the Mafia provides a perverse 
solution to a “lemons” market. It is a solution that many people willingly 
accept and seek out, in contrast to the stereotype that the Mafia is con- 
cerned solely with forced extortion. But it is a perverse solution because 
the protection provided is neither fair nor universal and leads to great 
violence and abuses of power. Gambetta argues that, tragically, the situa- 
tion in Sicily is an equilibrium in which no one has an individual incen- 
tive to behave differently, even if they are opposed to the Mafia. 

In making his case, Gambetta relies on a number of sources of data: 
transcripts of confessions, records of trials, interviews he conducted with 
businessmen in Palermo, and field observations of a number of different 
markets. Ideally, one would also like interviews with the mafiosi them- 
selves, but Gambetta was in the unusual position of needing to balance 
the desire for better data with the desire to live long enough to report it. 
Indeed, he was forced to curtail an interesting analysis of the Palermo 
fish market because of the danger of asking any more questions. 

The book is divided into three major sections. The first is a theoretical 
analysis of the Mafia and the market for protection. Here he builds his 
basic argument that the Mafia is best understood as a set of firms special- 
izing in the supply of protection. The second major section is an analysis 
of the origins and organization of the Mafia. Trying to understand the 
source of chronic distrust in southern Italy and why the Mafia developed 
only in certain areas is a huge undertaking. Gambetta reviews prior 
work and makes his own interesting contribution, but ultimately it is 
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an incomplete story that awaits further research. His description of the 
organization of the Mafia and its norms and symbols is fascinating and 
filled with interesting insights into how mafiosi promote themselves and 
manage the risks of their profession. For example, as a way of guarding 
against the problems of “counterfeit” mafiosi (a real possibility because 
of the benefits that come from appropriating the Mafia trademark), a 
member may not introduce himself to another *man of honor." A third 
party who knows them both must make the introduction and act as a 
guarantor. 

The final section provides empirical examples of how the Mafia sup- 
plies protection. Particularly interesting is a comparison of the Palermo 
fish market— which is firmly under the control of the Mafia— with the 
Palermo fruit and vegetable market, in which there is a great deal of 
unfettered competition and a low demand for the services of the Mafia. 
Briefly, Gambetta argues that the explanation for the difference rests on 
the relative ease of monopolizing the various markets. The agricultural 
markets are much less vulnerable to control because of the large number 
of producers and routes of transportation. That is, there are few bottle- 
necks in this market, in contrast to the fishing industry. It is an analysis 
that has deep implications for the organization of markets, both illicit 
and legal. 

In the end this study calls out for a comparative case. This is especially 
true because Gambetta tries to build a тоё] that is subject to empirical 
testing and falsification. Two possibilities are suggested by brief com- 
ments in the book. The first is the Yakuza of Japan, who share a number 
of similarities with the Sicilian Mafia but are also marked by many sig- 
nificant differences. The second case—Russia—seems even more promis- 
ing. Gambetta observes that there are striking similarities between 19th- 
century Sicily and present-day Russia: a dramatic increase in the number 
of property owners, a state that is unable to deliver genuine protection, 
and a surplus of people with the necessary skills for the protection market 
(ex-soldiers, athletes, police, etc.). The frightening implication is that 
Russia might move toward a tragic and violent equilibrium similar to 
Sicily, but on a much larger scale. A comparative study of the protection 
markets in Russia and Sicily would be tremendously interesting, but also 
very difficult and dangerous—the project awaits a Russian sociologist 
with the same skills and determination as Gambetta. 

Tf there is a limitation to his analyses, it is that at times the discussion 
becomes very speculative. Gambetta's speculations are always interesting 
and usually convincing, but one misses the grounding in data that charac- 
terizes most of the book. However, given the extraordinary difficulty of 
getting firsthand information from the mafiosi themselves, he has done an 
outstanding job of gathering and analyzing the data that were available. 

In sum, this book is a tremendous achievement. It is distinguished by 
its lucid and lively writing. This book also stands out in its combina- 
tion of rational choice theory and qualitative field methods—an unusual 
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though useful approach. Gambetta has gone further than anyone before 
him in understanding the Mafia and its unfortunate longevity. He has 
also made an extremely innovative and important contribution to the 
rational choice literature. 


Dimensions of Law in the Service of Order: Origins of the Federal Income 
Tax, 1861-1913. By Robert Stanley. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1993. Рр. xii + 331. $45.00. 


John L. Campbell 
Harvard University 


The rhetoric of politics is often neglected by social scientists who study 
policy formation in modern democracies. Thus, this book is a welcome 
addition and an important reminder that politics is often as much about 
symbolic display as it is about the allocation of resources and power. 

Robert Stanley, a historian, shows that the U.S. Congress initially 
adopted the income tax during the Civil War to counter the image of an 
overall fiscal system, based largely on tariffs, that benefited the rich, who 
profited from the war ‘at the expense of lower classes who, in turn, bore 
a disproportionate share of the tax burden. This established precedent 
for the subsequent use of the progressive income tax as a symbolic tool 
to legitimize an otherwise regressive tax system that was used to subsidize 
the expansion of American capitalism during the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries. Indeed, throughout this period the proportion of total revenues 
collected through the tax was trivial and had no significant effect on the 
distribution of income or wealth. Once the initial income tax lapsed after 
the war, political elites resurrected it to calm social dissent that gathered 
momentum in response to periodic depressions and the centralization of 
political and economic power. Moreover, Stanley argues that in contrast 
to much pluralist or class analytic historiography the chief impetus for 
federal income taxation came from political elites who wanted to preserve 
these “centrist” tendencies, not from wealthy or grassroots constituents. 
As a result, this book fits into the so-called state-centered literatures of 
sociology and political science, although with a unique symbolic em- 
phasis. 

Stanley’s argument is based on a rich set of data, including congres- 
sional testimony, floor debates, speeches, academic and popular periodi- 
cals, and roll call votes, that provide many insights. For instance, the 
Sixteenth Amendment to the Constitution, which was passed in 1913 and 
permitted Congress to institutionalize an individual income tax, received 
strong bipartisan support in Congress in part because most political elites 
felt that the vast majority of Americans would remain exempt from the 
tax and that it would touch the rest very lightly. Furthermore, ratification 
proceeded quickly and without the regional political cleavages that con- 
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ventional historiography might predict. In short, there is substantial evi- 
dence that the income tax was not intended to threaten private property 
or congressional power, but to preserve the status quo. 

In the end, the story Stanley tells resembles the revisionist accounts of 
U.S. political history as elaborated by Gabriel Kolko, James Weinstein, 
and others who argue that political reforms reinforced and stabilized 
centrism. Stanley differs from them, however, in his claim that political 
rather than business elites initiated these changes. He may be right, 
but his attention is so thoroughly focused on the dynamics and conflicts 
occurring within the state over taxation that we do not get a clear picture 
of what the relationships were between political elites and groups outside 
the state. This does not mean that he failed to address which class, 
regional, and other interest groups supported various income tax propos- 
als. In fact, he examines these issues in considerable detail. However, 
he does not explore the institutional, financial, political, and other con- 
nections between key political elites and these important constituencies. 
The same is true for the relationships between political elites and influen- 
tial academics and journalists who were apparently an important source 
of ideas and intellectual inspiration. Thus, although there is substantial 
indirect evidence that politicians took the lead, we can never be sure. 

This lack of direct evidence is important theoretically. Stanley suggests 
that political elites acted with considerable autonomy from class and 
other external group pressures because economic elites were often divided 
politically and insurgency among the lower classes was unfocused. How- 
ever, this autonomy was only “relative,” he argues, because it was con- 
strained by "class anxiety" as manifested, for example, in riots, strikes, 
and populist mobilization. Hence, political elites were the only ones who 
could take the initiative and devise tax policies that would help preserve 
social order. But failure to explore the connections between political elites 
and social groups makes it hard to know how much autonomy these 
elites really enjoyed within the constraints of class anxiety. The fact that 
political elites finally institutionalized the income tax through a constitu- 
tional amendment, a strategy designed to build consensus between Con- 
gress and a Supreme Court that had ruled the tax unconstitutional in 
1885, is a stronger indication of state autonomy—or at least of autono- 
mous state interests at work. 

In any case, the central message remains an important and well- 
documented one. The early history of the income tax was not an effort 
to redistribute wealth, but to maintain political stability through the 
symbolic manipulation of the law. Of course, the irony is that a tax 
that was used largely as a symbolic tool through 1913 became the most 
important source of federal revenue a generation later. 
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Conflict, Competition, or Cooperation? Dilemmas of Staie Education 
Policymaking. By Douglas M. Abrams. Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1993. Pp. xix - 227. $16.95. 


Peter W. Cookson, Jr. 
Adelphi University 


In the last decade educational policy formation has become big business; 
policy players come from all sectors of society, and they play for high 
stakes: As recently as December 1993, the philanthropist Walter Annen- 
berg pledged 500 million dollars to the improvement of public education. 
Leaving aside the issue of whether or not public education ought to 
be considered a charity, Annenberg's gift signals that the condition of 
American education is considered to be so grievous by Annenberg and 
others that only emergency interventions will save the system from col- 
lapsing. Recently, a number of critics have suggested that higher educa- 
tion is also hovering on the brink of moral and sometimes financial bank- 
ruptcy. Yet, the reports of the death of American education may be 
premature; there is vitality in the system thanks in good part to the 
efforts of millions of teachers and professors. Despite the huge amount 
of criticism directed at education today, many students are invited to 
learn and a high percentage of them accept this invitation. Given the 
new wisdom about the dismal state of education, one might wonder how 
this is possible. | | 

Douglas М. Abrams's new book, Conflict, Competition, or Coopera- 
tion? is a scholarly treatment of how the impossible dream of educational 
reform is made possible through the struggles of men and women who 
believe in the power of education to achieve a productive and just society. 
This is not to suggest that this struggle is always noble or idealistic; in 
fact, the politics of educational reform can be rough and tumble and at 
times downright nasty. By focusing on the political dynamics of organiza- 
tional competition and cooperation between public and higher education 
policy elites in Utah, Abrams has provided us with a case study of how 
men and women "working within impersonal organizational structures 
and confronting organizational roles that they could not ignore, gave 
these roles substance and changed them with their unique human quali- 
ties" (p. xvii). The story Abrams tells is instructive. 

Abrams defines power as the ability to act significantly within the 
policy process. Concretely defining the phrase “to act significantly" is, 
of course, difficult because action is difficult to define at times and sig- 
nificant action can only be evaluated in terms of observable outcomes. 
Abrams points out that the power structures of public education and 
higher education are different. Power in public education is diffuse, with 
decision making dispersed among “local elected boards, an elected state 
board, legislators, the teachers! union, and the business community" (p. 
48). Moreover, public education is often staffed by individuals who con- 
sider protecting their own job to be of paramount importance. Power in 
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higher education, on the other hand, is much more top-down and nar- 
rowly defined. In some ways, this places higher education at an advan- 
tage when competing with public education for funds and other re- 
sources. Needless to say, job protection is also of great concern to 
individuals in higher education. 

The author presents a four-factor model for analyzing political compe- 
tition and cooperation between organizations: “the functional definitions 
of organization,” “leaders and their organizational placement,” “the 
stakes,” and “mediating organizational structures.” Using this open sys- 
tems approach, the author creates a methodology for the microanalysis 
of political interrelationships. This methodology allows him to examine 
with a great deal of sophistication such issues as legislative appropria- 
tions, competing for domain, crisis management, and building an infra- 
structure. For anyone interested in how educational policy is created at 
the state level, this book is a must read. 

At various times, the author discusses the impact of personality on 
policy creation. In my view, policy analysts and academics tend to mini- 
mize how competing personalities shape public policy, perhaps because 
personality is not a “structural” variable. Most observers agree, how- 
ever, that the dispositions, attitudes, and motivations of individuals are 
key ingredients in organizational contexts. The dialectic between struc- 
ture and personality is what gives each organization its recognizable and 
enduring character. Organizational life is a dense interpersonal network 
charged with competition, cooperation, aggression, and reconciliation. 
Abrams’s open systems approach allows us to untangle the web of inter- 
acting personalities in the educational policy-making process. 

Notwithstanding the author’s systematic approach to the study of edu- 
cational reform, one cannot help but feel that policy-making is more 
chaotic than scholars recognize. I am not convinced that policy-making 
is a rational process, because, if it were, many of our chronic educational 
problems would be resolved. I am not even convinced that the will to 
solve educational problems is as strong as many professional reformers 
indicate. Class conflict plays a significant role in policy formation and 
leads to many contradictions between stated purposes and actual out- 
comes. 

This book is a fine case study that throws a great deal of light on a 
complex process. There is a restrained directness to the prose that makes 
for clarity and precision. It is a useful book for policymakers, students, 
and those members of the public who would like to understand the intri- 
cacies of how policy is created in the real world of state and local poli- 
tics. 
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School Choice: The Struggle for the Soul of American Education. By 
Peter W. Cookson, Jr. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1994. 
Pp. xv + 174. $20.00. 


Stephen B. Plank 
University of Chicago 


School choice has inspired great passion and debate. Opinions range 
broadly regarding the rights of families in selecting schools, the potential 
for increased competition between schools to improve academic out- 
comes, and effects of expanded choice on stratification and segregation. 
The passionate and partisan nature of the debate has made it difficult to 
evaluate these issues objectively. 

While passion and partisanship have clouded discussions, they also 
should alert sociologists to an interesting, but neglected, aspect of school 
choice. As Peter Cookson, Jr., recognizes, school choice is a rich example 
of a social movement. In School Choice: The Struggle for the Soul of 
American Education, Cookson calls choice a grassroots movement and 
compares the issue to gun control, abortion rights, and school prayer. 

In addition to discussing school choice as a social movement, Cookson 
describes the variety of choice plans found in the United States. He then 
assesses existing research on the outcomes of choice in terms of student 
achievement, school improvement, and the rights of the citizenry. Cook- 
son recognizes that the many variations that fall under the rubric of 
school choice make it virtually impossible to evaluate choice at a general 
level. Rather, he writes, one must react to specific plans. In this spirit, 
the author offers definitions of 12 variations of choice. These range from 
intradistrict choice, which allows students to choose schools within one 
public school district, to tuition tax credits, which allow parents to re- 
ceive credit against their income tax if their child attends a private school. 

Continuing the focus on specific choice plans, Cookson presents case 
studies from Minnesota, from Cambridge and Fall River, Massachusetts, 
from East Harlem and White Plains, New York, and from Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. In assessing existing empirical work, he concludes that choice 
has made little difference in terms ог student achievement. There is evi- 
dence, however, that choice has secondary effects that can raise the level 
of schools! academic climates. In terms of equity and integration, no 
consistent trends are found. The greatest benefits of choice appear to be 
in inspiring community and parental participation. 

In developing the theme of school choice as a social movement, Cook- 
son attempts to place the choice movement in its historical and contempo- 
rary contexts. He discusses the coalitions and ideologies that have advo- 
cated choice. In particular, he discusses the market metaphor and the 
faith in the efficacy of consumerism that are implicit in many pro-school 
choice arguments. 

The contemporary roots of the school choice movement coincide 
roughly with Ronald Reagan's election in 1980. During the 1980s, the 
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*new paradigm" emerged, which had its roots in the market philosophy 
of Adam Smith. The new paradigm *hypothesizes that state intervention 
to resolve social problems in fact creates more problems because it robs 
individuals of their freedom of choice, their integrity, and their capacity 
to influence markets as consumers" (p. 34). 

This emphasis on the importance of freedom of choice, and the efficacy 
of consumerism, is said to be complemented by evangelical Protestant 
influences, which give the market morality a spiritual fervor. Here I 
detect a factual error. Cookson cites Calvin as having said that individu- 
als are responsible for their own salvation. In fact, traditional Calvinism 
taught that salvation was bestowed only by the grace of God. The zeal 
for hard work and worldly success that Weber described followed from 
deep anxiety and the search for a sign of God's grace. 

This factual error does not fully negate this part of the book's argu- 
ment. A link exists between Protestant individualism and the social phi- 
losophy underlying capitalism. But there is a problem with the book's 
analogy between (a) Calvinists believing that individuals are responsible 
for their own salvation and (b) school choice advocates desiring a system 
in which students are responsible for selecting a good school. 

In assessing the market metaphor, Cookson cites evidence that people 
often choose schools for nonacademic reasons. This weakens claims that 
increased choice will lead to improved academic achievement. Further, 
Cookson makes a convincing argument that, without accountability, 
there are dangers “that families will receive shoddy educational products 
and may be defrauded by unscrupulous operators masquerading as edu- 
cators" (p. 119). 

The discussion of the market metaphor is part of the treatment of the 
ideologies that have guided the social movement that is school choice. 
At a general level, I feel Cookson has directed our attention in a fruitful 
direction by considering choice as a social movement. However, I am 
not convinced that "grassroots movement" is a good label for most exam- 
ples of school choice in the United States, nor am I persuaded that the 
actions of the general public are directly influencing the decisions of 
legislators and school administrators in the majority of cases. 

When Cookson describes the emergence of school choice legislation in 
Minnesota, it appears that the impetus for legal action was the personal 
quest of then—Lieutenant Governor Perpich and a coalition of legislators 
(p. 43). The establishment of the Miltona Science Magnet School appears 
to have been sparked by a principal and some teachers seeking to save 
their rural school during a period of consolidation (p. 47). Where grass- 
roots organizations are central to choice debates, as Cookson asserts they 
are in Illinois, Pennsylvania, Arizona, Florida, Oregon, and Tennessee, 
it would be interesting to see more detailed descriptions of how these 
groups have organized and influenced legislation. 

Cookson ends the book with an impassioned call for an inner-directed 
school reform based on a social covenant that guarantees every child's 
right to health, safety, decent shelter, nourishment, and the best educa- 
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tion we can offer. He asserts that the United States needs a strong and 
democratic public school system. Toward this end, he offers a proposal 
that would establish an educational trust fund for every chiid. The pro- 
posal includes elements of choice. And one gathers from the evidence in 
the book that the greatest potential contributions of chcice are in the 
creation of nurturing communities and social trust. 

This will not be the definitive book on school choice. But it is to be 
commended for clarifying the various forms taken by this ambiguous 
thing called school choice, assessing some of the existing empirical work, 
treating school choice as a social movement, and furthering the dialogue 
about what a nation can and should pass to its next generation. 


Parents, Their Children, and Schools. Edited by Barbara Schneider and 
James S. Coleman. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1993. Pp. xv + 192. 
$36.95. 


Doris R. Entwisle 
Johns Hopkins University 


This book consists of separately authored chapters that all focus on a 
timely and important topic: parental involvement in children's schooling. 
The NELS88 archive of the National Educational Longitudinal Study 
begun in 1988 (NELS88), which is used to study that involvement, in- 
cludes information on parents’ knowledge of their children's friends, 
various kinds of parent-school contact, and out-of-school educational ac- 
tivities parents provide, such as music or computer classes. The archive 
is based on a two-stage random sample of 26,000 eighth graders and 
their parents, plus teachers and administrators in 1,057 schools. Asian 
Americans and Hispanics were oversampled to allow them to be com- 
pared with African-Americans and whites. Space limitations prevent me 
from discussing all the chapters here, but those I discuss below are typical 
of the high quality of all. 

Chandra Muller and David Kerbow describe how parents are involved 
in their children's education. Asian Americans talk the least with their 
children about planning high school programs, and tend not to know 
other parents or become involved with the school. Among the four cul- 
tural groups, they are the highest in restrictions on watching television 
and in enrolling their children in extracurricular classes. African- 
American mothers talk with children about program planning, partici- 
pate in parent-teacher organizations (PTOs), and also enroll their chil- 
dren in computer classes at high rates. Unlike other groups, they engage 
in *crisis intervention" at a high rate, checking homework and con- 
tacting the school. Hispanics tend to spend more than the other groups 
on current educational expenses. 

How parents! involvement affects students! grades and their achieve- 
ment test scores is Muller's topic. The analysis shows that parental 
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involvement affects how well students do in the classroom, or perhaps 
how well teachers think they do, more than it affects test scores them- 
selves. 

Kerbow and Annette Bernhardt examine parent-initiated contact with 
the school about academic matters and participation in PTOs, especially 
how parental involvement differs across minority groups. They illustrate 
how conclusions differ when contextual level variables are estimated by 
hierarchial models as compared to ordinary least squares. One perhaps 
surprising finding is that *once average SES is taken into account, 
schools with very high concenttations of African-American and Hispanic 
students show significantly higher levels of both types of parent involve- 
ment. Parental activity is high in schools where minorities are most con- 
centrated and where the level of economic disadvantage is high" (p. 126). 
They conclude that the time and energy teachers put into fostering parent 
communication and the teachers’ racial identity (which tends to match 
that of parents in schools with high minority enrollments), encourages 
both parents’ academic contacts and PTO participation. 

Seh-Ahn Lee's chapter assesses the relative impact of parents’ attri- 
butes (like money, education, race or ethnicity, and time) on test scores 
and grades, “compared with actions parents take with their child." Of 
13 involvement variables, 10 are significant predictors of achievement 
scores, but their inclusion increases the explained variance (42.5%) by 

only 1.696. In a parallel analysis to predict students' grades, eight signifi- 
cant parental involvement variables out of 13 increase the explained 
variance (36.2%) by 3.7%. Perplexingly, test score differences across dif- 
ferent parent configurations (table 3.4) are standardized for parents' edu- 
cation, sex, and race, but not for income. Lee/Says, “The low achieve- 
ment [scores] of students in the mother only category is largely due to 
their disadvantaged background compared to . . . other family types. 
... Low grades of students in this [mother only] family type may be due 
to... lower incomes and lower parent education levels combined with 
a strong effect of these background factors” (p. 53). It is more than a 
semantic nicety whether differences in parent configuration or income 
are emphasized, especially since, except for those in mother-father fami- 
lies, students in mother-only families perform at the highest level on 
tests—higher than children in mother-stepfather, father only, father- 
stepmother, and guardian families, in descending order. 

James Coleman, Kathryn Schiller, and Barbara Schneider explore par- 
ent choice and inequality. The parents’ choice of a school is seen as a 
form of parental involvement, and the issue is whether expansion of 
choice would increase or decrease inequality. Through some hypothetical 
experiments, these authors arrive at three provocative conclusions: (1) 
Minority status brings a special responsiveness to choice that is not appar- 
ent among whites of comparable background. (2) For African-Americans 
and Hispanics the response to increased opportunities for choice is pri- 
marily exercised in choosing among public nonreligious high schools 
rather than choosing between public and private or religious schools; 
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whites show the least exercise of choice in the public sector. Asian Ameri- 
cans show a pattern all their own that includes an affinity for private 
schools and investments outside school. (3) Investments outside school 
through'computer classes, tutoring, and saving for college provide more 
evidence of the special responsiveness of minority and immigrant groups 
to educational opportunity. The authors see a deeper form of disadvan- 
tage for students whose parents have low levels of education than for 
those whose parents are racially or ethnically in the minority. 

This book is a careful study of the resources available to parents and 
the actions parents can take to further their children's education. As 
such, it contributes to several important policy issues, including how 
parental involvement can help improve the educational opportunities 
currently available to economically disadvantaged or minority high 
school students. At this stage there is usually much less parent involve- 
ment than there tends to be in earlier years of children's schooling, but 
clearly parents can make a difference at every age, including high school. 

The analyses in the book are well crafted and clearly presented. Like 
other books based on analyses of one data set, however, this book pro- 
vokes the reader's curiosity. For example, a common finding in surveys 
like NELS88, and one reported here also, is that minority parents of low 
educational levels have high expectations for the amount of schooling 
their children will complete, higher in fact than white parents have. The 
key word is “expect.” What does it mean? What lies behind these par- 
ents' replies? Is it a hope, a judgment that discrimination is now less 
than when they attended school, a wish to express the “right” answer 
to the interviewer, a lack of understanding of the question or of what 
different levels of education really require, or something else that triggers 
these high expectations? It is hard to know how to unpackage variables 
that can be proxies for many things. Sociologists of all kinds will find 
this book worth reading, especially if they are interested in race and 
ethnicity and the overlap between family and school. 


Painful Inheritance: Health and the New Generation of Fathevless Fami- 
lies. By Ronald J. Angel and Jacqueline L. Angel. Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1993. Pp. xxii + 264. $52.00 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


john R. Weeks 
San Diego State University 


This is a very interesting book—a research monograph that reads like a 
novel about health care in America. The authors have a story to tell and 
although we learn the basic plot from the book's title, the questions How 
did we receive the “painful inheritance"? Why is it painful? What are 
we going to do with it now that we have it? represent inescapable parts 
of the health care drama currently unfolding in the United States. Angel 
and Angel offer us a very lucid, balanced, and nicely written overview 
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of these issues as they relate to fatherless families. Here is a brief synopsis 
of their tale, phrased in terms of a legislative policy recommendation: 
whereas there has been an increase in the number and proportion of 
fatherless families in the United States as a result of the increased inci- 
dence of divorce and the increased prevalence of out-of-wedlock babies 
to young, single women—especially blacks and Hispanics; and whereas 
fatherless families—especially blacks and Hispanics—are at risk of seri- 
ous health problems because they are economically and politically vulner- 
able and their welfare benefits are inadequate; and whereas the data 
support the conclusion that fatherlessness is bad for a child’s physical, 
mental, and social health; and whereas spouselessness may undermine a 
single mother's overall sense of well-being—although a direct impact on 
the physical health of a spouseless woman has not yet been established; 
and whereas older adult females who have remained unmarried are at 
high risk of poverty and its associated health risks; and whereas pre- 
venting fatherless families is not politically feasible; therefore be it ve- 
solved that we should expand (restore) the amount and quality of health 
services provided to fatherless families— preferably through a system of 
national health insurance. 

Do not be misled, however, by the fact that the above summary makes 
this book sound like a political tract. To be sure, the authors' point of 
view is very apparent in the book, but they keep it on the table while 
giving the reader a well-rounded picture. Much of the value of the book 
lies in the fact that the authors have tried to brush political correctness 
aside and provide the reader with a host of caveats and notes regarding 
the complexity of the causes of the rise in fatherless families, the complex- 
ities of measuring the health impact of being a child or a mother in a 
fatherless family, and the complexities of trying to mitigate the health 
problems associated with that family status. 

This book will be an excellent supplement for a range of courses pre- 
cisely because the authors provide point and counterpoint that could 
easily enhance and enrich class discussion. Let me offer examples relating 
to the issues of the causes of fatherless families, the health effects, and 
the mitigation of those effects. The authors do not offer a unifying theory 
to explain the rise in fatherless families, but they propose several possibil- 
ities, all of which are readily debatable given the existing literature. For 
example they suggest that ^what we are witnessing is the rise of a new 
family form, one in which men play a peripheral role" (p. 8) and that in 
some inner cities “an increase in adolescent pregnancy, in conjunction 
with an absence of marriageable males, has made marriage a rare event" 
(p. 9). The implication is that men have degenerated to the status of 
studs, with little additional value to the women they impregnate. That 
line of thinking is consistent with the authors’ statement that they “have 
little reason to believe that single motherhood, in and of itself, has any 
significant impact on the health of women and children" (p. 7). Well, 
we may not expect a direct proximate biological link, but the absence of 
the father almost certainly cuts into both the time and money that can 
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be spent on each child in a family. Therefore, I was not surprised to see 
the conclusion that “the data clearly indicate that a healthy two-parent 
family optimizes both the economic well-being and the physical and men- 
tal health of children. Those public policies and problems that both en- 
courage families to stay together and provide them with an adequate 
level of material well-being provide a high potential payoff in terms of 
children's health" (p. 119). Maybe men are góod for something after all. 

Given the authors’ seeming reversal on that issue, it is noteworthy that 
they essentially dismiss the policy options of trying to cut the rate of 
maternity among young, single girls while also increasing the incentives 
for males to take responsibility for their children. Rather, they resign 
themselves to fatherless families and propose ways to increase funding 
(implicitly at the expense of the elderly) to make them less risky. Whether 
or not one agrees with the authors’ approach, the beauty of this book is 
that it gives the reader the material and the inspiration for a spirited 
debate on the subject. 


Gray Agendas: Interest Groups and Public Pensions in Canada, Britain, 
and the United States. By Henry J. Pratt. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1993. Рр. xiit+ 241. $39.50. 


Hugh Heclo 
George Mason University 


Despite its title, this book says little about the agendas of interest groups 
and pension policy. The central purpose of Gray A gendas is to show that 
government enactments have had the unintended effect of promoting and 
shaping the formation of interest groups claiming to represent the elderly. 

The author identifies the same four-stage sequence in each of the three 
countries being considered. In phase 1, a small number of fragile, but 
morally fervent, groups are inspired by foreign models to push for public 
pensions. Such is the state we have come to that evidence of people acting 
for humanitarian, inwardly moral reasons—“nonrationally motivated 
individuals” (p. 204)—can count as an important finding in the book’s 
conclusion. 

Phase 2 is ushered in by enactment of the first, narrowly drawn pension 
programs. Interestingly enough, this is seen to have had a negative effect 
on the creation and survival of senior citizen groups. Although early 
benefits are low and restricted in coverage, mobilization is discouraged 
(it is asserted) by politicians’ rhetoric of reassurance and civil servants’ 
control over detailed policy content. 

Without much clue as to how or why these transitions are occurring, 
we arrive at phase 3. Pension coverage is now extended to the mass of 
elderly persons, but benefits remain inadequate. It is at this time that a 
small number of large, general membership organizations of the elderly 
begin to appear and gain governmental access and influence. While 
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Olsonian selective benefits of membership play some part, Pratt argues 
that it is more important that the near-universal programs created a 
climate favorable to making the elderly aware of a common interest 
and to organizing around that group interest to make further claims on 
government. 

The transition from phase 3 to 4 (variously described as some time 
between the 1960s and 1980s) finds politicians making electoral appeals 
to the elderly as a distinct social group and expanding the prominence 
of government benefits for this group. In phase 4 the number and re- 
sources of seniors' organizations expands greatly and their survival be- 
comes less problematic. Again, it is more asserted than -demonstrated 
that this is because government programs have increased the elderly's 
awareness of government benefits and increased incentives for building 
group membership. 

The book contains useful comparative information on the timing of 
interest group formation during the past century. However, anyone 
wanting an enriched sense of how "new policies create new politics" 
would do better to go back and read a book where that phrase first 
appears (E. E. Schattschneider, Politics, Pressures, and the Tariff [Ham- 
den: Archon, 1963, reprint from 1935]). By. comparison, Gray Agendas 
is awkwardly argued and unconvincing, and the final chapter provides 
a good example of these weaknesses. 

The chapter begins with a series of disjointed comments on the theoret- 
ical implications of each phase. We learn, for example, that phase 2 
supports functionalist theories (interest articulation had to occur some- 
where, if not by interest groups then by politicians and bureaucrats) and 
that government in phase 4 was engaged in the social construction of 
reality. Next an alternative hypothesis that few people can seriously be- 
lieve is presented (namely that interest group formation is purely a func- 
tion of demographic trends). This straw man is agreeably exploded in 
favor of the view that government policy outputs are a necessary but 
insufficient intervening variable between demographic context and the 
temporal clustering of interest group births. National contrasts are shal- 
lowly drawn (British group activity is London-centered, Canadian is fed- 
eralized, and the United States is more prolific and dispersed). 

Finally we come to the big question: What about a phase 5? For those 
awaiting Theodore Lowi’s breathless promise on the dust jacket (“Now, 
just at the right time, he returns to apply his wisdom and maturity to 
the upcoming crisis in the relationship between the elderly and the wel- 
fare state.”) it is time to exhale. The analysis proceeds by asking an odd 
question that would seem of interest mainly to interest group employees: 
What would happen to elderly groups if government drastically cut or 
eliminated their support programs? Pratt’s unremarkable answer is that 
some would be affected positively, some negatively, and some not at all. 
The author claims to provide “additional support” (p. 221) for this view 
by looking at two “analogous cases—dismantling the War on Poverty 
in the early 1970s and the Reagan cutbacks in the 1980s. After three 
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pages, the author concludes that these are not at all analogous cases (p. 
224), that pension programs are too popular to be drastically reduced, 
and that from here on the formation and maintenance of interest groups 
may have little to do with the content of government programs. 


Supermarkets Transformed: Understanding Organizational and Techno- 
logical Innovations. By John P. Walsh. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1993. Pp. xiv + 184. $36.00. 


Peter Birkeland 
University of Chicago 


Retail food is an important component of the U.S. economy—both in 
terms of sales and of persons employed—and John Walsh brings to the 
forefront several key innovations that have appeared within this industry 
over the last four decades. For example, 40 years ago, the typical grocery 
store was small (under 6,000 square feet), family owned, and had a 
limited variety of goods. Today, many grocery stores are well over 40,000 
square feet, they belong to large regional or national chains, and they 
offer a wide array of goods through specialty shops such as delis, baker- 
ies, seafood counters, pharmacies, florists, and so on, under one roof. 
What accounts for this transformation of the retail food environment, 
and what other changes and innovations have occurred? Why are some 
innovations adopted and what factors lead to successful innovation? 
These are some of the questions (see p. 3) that motivate the study. 

Walsh utilizes several methodologies in the course of the book. He 
conducted 70 45-minute interviews with various grocery store personnel 
in two firms. He also relied heavily on an industry trade journal, Progres- 
sive Grocer, and he made observations of workers during his own infor- 
mal visits to the grocery store. Although the limited sample size con- 
strains his ability to generalize, more serious problems arise because 
“change” is not differentiated from “innovation,” and the definition of 
innovation is nonstandard. Walsh argues that an innovation is not a new 
technology, but a *modified web of relations" (p. 25). There is not, 
however, an explicit analysis of the social relations among the actors in 
the system, so his conclusions appear to be conjecture. Despite this weak- 
ness, Supermarkets Transformed is an interesting analysis of an over- 
looked industry, and it contributes to the wider debate of Harry Braver- 
man's deskilling hypothesis (Labor and Monopoly Capital [New York: 
Monthly Review Press]. 

Walsh tackles the complexities of the transformation of supermarkets 
through his “politicized context model, [which] combines environmental, 
technological, and political factors to explain the course of innovations 
in organizations" (p. 17). Walsh contends that the innovations and 
changes in retail food result from larger demographic, economic, and 
cultural changes in the social structure, and not from the strategic choices 
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of competing firms nor from the choices and decisions of actors within 
supermarkets. 

For example, in chapter 2, Walsh argues that, because. of a slowdown 
in population growth, an increase in the number of working women, and 
a change in preferences away from red meat and canned vegetables, 
firms experienced a decline in profits. But it would seem that preferences 
are constantly changing in society and that, despite a general slowdown 
in population growth, some areas are increasing rapidly as others are 
decreasing rapidly. Moreover, the decline in profits is partially due to 
the rise of fast-food restaurants—direct competitors of grocery stores. An 
analysis at the macro level lacks explanatory power, and the book works 
best as a description of three innovations within one of the firms in the 
sample: the centralization of meat cutting (chap. 3), the introduction of 
computerized scanners (chap. 4), and the decentralization of decision 
making to the shop floor (chap. 5). 

Building on models of Hughes (The Sociological Eye [New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Transaction Books, 1984], Walsh contends that innovations will 
only gain acceptance by workers if high-status tasks are added, or low- 
status tasks deleted, from a worker's *core" job. Walsh also argues that 
consumers will accept innovations if the change is in process, not in 
product. And firms will adopt an innovation that is “least disruptive” 
(p. 88). Thus, in chapter 3, firms utilized boxed beef rather than frozen 
beef, despite the latter being a more cost-efficient innovation. The intro- 
duction of boxed beef allowed the meat cutters to continue cutting, but 
it deleted from their bundle of tasks the onerous job of wrapping the 
meat; instead, a new class of worker emerged to wrap beef. The end 
product was the same, so consumers were unaware of an innovation, 
and management benefited because wrapping is a low-skill position with 
low wages. 

In chapter 4, Walsh analyzes the introduction of computerized scan- 
ners, an innovation that has only partly succeeded because it was widely 
opposed by consumers and checkout clerks. Consumers and clerks did 
not oppose the technology, they opposed the removal of price labels on 
goods. Stores that used scanners in conjunction with price labels did not 
meet resistance. 

Finally, in chapter 5, Walsh provides an analysis of the diversification 
of the shop floor—the addition of numerous positions and jobs within 
each new department. Walsh finds little evidence for the deskilling hy- 
pothesis, because workers were given additional responsibilities, often 
performing the tasks of management. However, it would seem that man- 
agers' skills have lessened because they now perform fewer functions. 

Overall, Walsh provides an interesting account of an extremely impor- 
tant industry. The book works well as a description of specific changes 
within two firms and may be useful as a case study for understanding 
changes in work during the past 40 years. 
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Checkerboard Square: Culture and Resistance in a Homeless Community. 
By David Wagner. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1993. Pp. хї+ 200. 
$55.00 (cloth); $17.95 (paper). 


J. William Spencer 
Purdue University 


The most recent emergence of homelessness as a social problem brought 
a proliferation of social scientific research focusing on the size, composi- 
tion, and etiology of homeless populations. Conventional, survey-based 
research has typically pathologized the homeless, generating images of 
pathology, isolation, vulnerability, and disempowerment. David Wag- 
ner's Checkerboard Square is an excellent example of a small number of 
works that engage the homeless ethnographically (see also David Snow 
and Leon Anderson’s Down on Their Luck: A Study of Homeless Street 
People [Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1993]. 
Such works represent important counterparts to conventional research 
by providing stories of.the homeless through their own voices. 

In this book, Wagner reports on a multiyear ethnographic study of a 
homeless community in “North City.” A basic premise of this book is 
that, contrary to conventional images, the homeless are properly viewed 
as acommunity, or, more precisely, several communities. Wagner argues 
that, in response to humiliating, subordinating, and often violent experi- 
ences at the hands of family members, employers, and human service 
agencies, the homeless develop individual and collective identities in op- 
position to these conventional institutions. Implicitly drawing from a 
critical theory perspective Wagner uses the term “culture of resistance” 
to capture this collective response. As millions of people adopt this re- 
sponse, homelessness becomes symptomatic of a legitimation crisis of 
modern bourgeois society: “When millions of Americans are not depen- 
dent on the workplace, have left their families, and cannot be controlled 
by police or the government, this is indeed reflective of disorder and 
unrest within U.S. society" (p. 11). 

There are many reasons for the paucity of ethnographic accounts of 
homelessness in 1980s, inclüding the tremendous effort and commitment, 
as well as creativity, required of the ethnographer. One particular 
strength of Wagner’s work is the unique methodology he developed for 
the study. Working through local contacts, Wagner's research team se- 
cured a list of 105 persons who had been present during a four-week 
protest in North City in 1987; ultimately they determined the where- 
abouts of 81 persons. Full-length ethnographic interviews were con- 
ducted with 65. Wagner built upon this first phase of the study by engag- 
ing in a more fully ethnographic study of the local homeless community. 
During this phase of the study, the research team systematically inter- 
viewed and observed members of the local homeless community during 
the daytime hours. 

In the first half of the book, Wagner devotes separate chapters to the 
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meanings that family, work, and the human service system bave within 
the culture of resistance in North City. He skillfully uses excerpts from 
his interview data to illustrate his findings regarding the subjects’ experi- 
ences and perceptions. As an ethnography, Wagner's focus is on the 
contents of the culture of resistance and how it shapes members’ daily 
lives. As such, the veridicality of the subjects’ stories is a moot point. 
However, in using a critical theory perspective to interpret his data, 
Wagner is drawn into a concern for the etiology of homelessness and its 
culture of resistance. As a result, Wagner walks a fine line between a 
concern for the subjective experience and the objective reality of his 
subjects’ lives. 

The second half of the book focuses on the social organization of the 
streets of North City. This section is somewhat uneven at points. How- 
ever, I found the strongest chapter to be the one concerned with subcul- 
tural variations among the homeless in North City (chap. 7). He describes 
the “street drunks,” “street kids,” the “social club” (mentally ill), and 
the “politicos” in terms of their respective backgrounds, normative ori- 
entations, and ties with conventional institutions. Since this chapter is 
as interesting sociologically as the entire first half of the book, I found my- 
self wishing that Wagner had devoted the entire second half to this topic. 

The radical critique of homelessness has been presented by, among 
others, Hopper and Hamberg (The Making of America’s Homeless: From 
Skid Row to the New Poor [New York: Community Service Society, 
1984]) and Marcuse (“Neutralizing Homelessness,” Socialist Review 18 
[1988]: 69—96). One of Wagner's unique strengths is his ability to deftly 
bring an essentially macro, structural, perspective of the etiology of 
homelessness to the voices of homeless individuals as they relate their 
personal histories and everyday lives. Whether he is relating stories of 
abuse suffered at the hands of the foster-care system or tales of petty 
criminal behavior, Wagner’s manner is disarmingly matter-of-fact rather 
than sympathetic or accusatory. As a result, the subjects of this book are 
presented in all their humanity, their strengths and weaknesses revealed. 
This book should be mandatory reading for all academics or practitioners 
who think they know all there is about the homeless. 


Discourse and Destruction: The City of Philadelphia versus MOVE. By 
Robin Wagner-Pacifici. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1994. Pp. 
xiit+ 174. $34.95 (cloth); $12.95 (paper). 


Marc W. Steinberg 
Smith College 


We ignore narratives of conflict at the peril of explosive consequences. 
This is the lesson that Wagner-Pacifici draws from the history of MOVE. 
In this short case study the author seeks to demonstrate how discourse 
has profound material effects in unleashing violence. Her analysis focuses 
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both on the history of the conflict between MOVE, its neighbors and 
Philadelphian officials that began in the late 1970s, and on the month- 
long investigative hearings on the siege and bombing of the MOVE house 
that triggered the fire of Osage Street in May 1985. The discursive analy- 
sis of the hearings anchors the study. Wagner-Pacifici explores how the 
discourses of the conflict were deeply implicated in its political dynamics 
and ultimately helped channel confrontation into conflagration. 

The author identifies discourse analysis as both a means of gauging 
worldviews of actors and of charting how the limits of articulation affect 
their actions. The symbolic is thus constitutive and derivative of the 
material, both the product and producer of power relations. Drawing 
eclectically from a variety of theorists she seeks a middle ground between 
a poststructuralist prioritizing of discourse and a simple instrumentalism. 
Her analytic scheme highlights both the ways in which the MOVE con- 
flict was constructed through particular discourses deployed by the par- 
ticipants and how these discourses were themselves in constant tension. 
In her analysis of the conflict construction she demonstrates how MOVE, 
its neighbors, city officials, and the local interlocutors she terms “organic 
mediators" sought to privilege their visions of the conflict. In her analysis 
of the tension among discourses, the author explores the interpenetrations 
of these discourses in the hearings as they mixed, through processes of 
contamination and hybridization. 

Wagner-Pacifici opens her analysis by examining the contradictory 
identity of MOVE. From its initial homestead in Poletown Village—from 
which the group was evicted after a violent clash with police in 1978—to 
its house on Osage, the actions and discourse of MOVE produced dispa- 
rate characterizations by neighbors and city officials. The police depicted 
MOVE as a terrorist organization, while the mayor's office articulated 
MOVE?’s identity as an intransigent extremist political sect. To both 
neighborhoods in which it dwelled, MOVE was a disruption to the good 
order of a civic-minded and respectable community. Over these years 
MOVE discursively constructed itself ambiguously as a vanguard politi- 
cal movement, a family, and a religion. 

The remainder of the case study is a careful discursive analysis of the 
testimony of the October 1985 hearing, in which Wagner-Pacifici finds 
competing narratives. She identifies two pairs of discourses that predomi- 
nate in the witnesses’ accounts, the ends-oriented discourses of sentimen- 
tal domesticity and war and the means-oriented discourses of bureau- 
cracy and the law. Ends-oriented discourses provide the melodramatic 
lines of struggle. Within those of sentimental domesticity (as deployed 
both by neighborhood families and city officials) the MOVE story 
emerges as one of wholesome families pitted against the disruptive and 
motley MOVE household. Much of the dynamics of this discourse fo- 
cused on the children of the two sides. MOVE actions were constructed 
as threatening the normative domestic life of neighborhood children, 
while MOVE children were ambiguously identified alternatively as feral, 
innocent, or as young terrorists. MOVE members sought to disrupt this 
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discourse by centering attention on the deaths of MOVE children in the 
May fire. Ultimately, it is the high melodrama of war that is used to 
explain the necessity of the final armed clash between MOVE and the 
police and the resultant bombing. 

The discourses of bureaucracy and law proliferated by city officials 
intermixed with the discourses of sentimentality and war. These “means- 
oriented" discourses established the authorities impotence in resolving 
the conflict while legitimizing their course to violence as tactical consider- 
ations. MOVE members disrupted legal discourse by seeking recognition 
for their imprisoned members, while neighbors legitimated their claims 
of peaceful domesticity within them. City officials constructed their ac- 
tions as a regulatory response to MOVE actions, though this positioning 
created vacillation in their own actions. The limits of bureaucratic and 
legal discourses opened the path for the discourse of war, which framed 
the police as agents of last resort and their actions as a response to 
terrorism in a siege situation. Organic mediators, who sought a hybrid 
narrative for the solution of the conflict, ultimately were marginalized 
both within the dialogues of the conflicts and hearings. Within the inter- 
penetrations of these discourses both excesses and silences determined 
the structuring of the final fashioning of the story of MOVE. 

Wagner-Pacifici artfully dissects the testimony of both city officials and 
the police, and in the process she amply demonstrates the role of discourse 
in political conflict. However, both the theory and practice of her analysis 
raise three problematic issues. First, just what constitutes a discursive 
formation is not entirely clear. Wagner-Pacifici identifies the bureaucratic 
and legal “means-oriented” discourses as generalized formations. 

Organizational actors speak through them to explain their actions in 
terms of inescapable institutional imperatives. Yet “ends-oriented” dis- 
courses of domesticity and war are invoked by a variety of the actors to 
legitimize their place and actions in the conflict. These ideal-types thus 
imply very different (though perhaps not contradictory) working models 
of discourse formation—one in which collective actors speak through 
certain discourses because of their structural positions (e.g., bureaucrats) 
and one in which collective actors make sense of the unfolding of signifi- 
cant events (e.g., political conflicts) by congealing themes, tropes, and 
metaphors into a formation. Second, this analysis is not so much one of 
the discourses of ongoing conflict, but of the narratives of a conflict, and 
the distinction is important. Virtually all of the discourse analyzed by 
the author derives from the October investigative hearings in which wit- 
nesses are creating competing retrospective narratives. This discourse is 
thus already temporally positioned against a whole discursive history 
that is its foundation and is not produced within that unfolding conflict. 
Witnesses are seeking to privilege their narratives within the context of 
the hearings. Finally, the discourse Wagner-Pacifici interprets is almost 
wholly interior to the hearings, thus providing a partial investigation of 
the discourses of conflict. In her analysis the author references about a 
dozen May-datelined Philadelphia Inquirer stories but no other media, 
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government, neighborhood, or MOVE texts or records produced prior to 
or concurrent with the hearings. Within the author's own understanding 
of the interpenetration of discourses, this cannot thus be a complete anal- 
ysis. Discourse and Destruction is thus best read as an insightful and 
nuanced account of how competing narratives are produced and con- 
tested within a formal public investigation. 


Dual Attraction: Understanding Bisexuality. By Martin S. Weinberg, 
Colin J. Williams, and Douglas W. Pryor. New York: Oxiord University 
Press, 1994. Pp. x+ 437. $27.50. 


Paula C. Rust 
Hamilton College 


In recent years, AIDS and growing bisexual visibility have led to a resur- 
gence of scholarly interest in bisexuality. Dual Attraction is one of the 
first books to result from this trend. It reports the results of (1) ethno- 
graphic research, (2) 1983 interviews with 100 self-described bisexual 
men and women, (3) a questionnaire survey of 682 heterosexual, gay or 
lesbian, or bisexual individuals in 1984—85, and (4) 61 reinterviews with 
1983 interviewees in 1988. Subjects were recruited through organizations 
in San Francisco and selected on the basis of sexual identity. In the 
Kinseyan “sexual bookkeeping” tradition, Dual Attraction offers exten- 
sive quantitative data, including over 100 pages of tables. These data 
are augmented with qualitative data and quotes from subjects. 

The authors define sexual preference as a combination of four dimen- 
sions: sexual identity, sexual behavior, sexual feelings, and romantic feel- 
ings. They measured the latter three dimensions with Kinsey-type scales. 
Quantitative data presented include subjects’ scale ratings, the magni- 
tude and incidence of changes in scale ratings over time, numbers of 
partners, incidence of anonymous sex, frequency of sex, forms and fre- 
quencies of multiple-partner relationships, relationship length, incidence 
of “unconventional” sexual practices, and average age at which subjects 
first experienced heterosexual and homosexual feelings. Data are orga- 
nized by subjects’ identities and genders, facilitating comparisons be- 
tween bisexuals, heterosexuals, and homosexuals, and between men and 
women. The authors identify “types” of bisexuals, who are distinguished 
by the patterns of their three scale ratings. Although informative, the 
textual description of these data is tedious. Theoretical interpretations, 

_when offered, are brief and pertain to only a portion of the data. 

The qualitative data provide a refreshing contrast. Among the topics 
examined are bisexuals’ perceptions of the physical and emotional differ- 
ences between sex with women and sex with men, ground rules used 
to reduce jealousy in multiple-partner relationships, patterns of identity 
disclosure to others and others’ reactions to disclosure, and bisexuals’ 
perceptions of heterosexuals’ and homosexuals’ attitudes toward them. 
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The authors present a four-stage model of “becoming. bisexual,” ending 
with "continued uncertainty" due largely to social pressure to identify 
oneself as either heterosexual or gay or lesbian. A unique feature of the 
book is the discussion of transsexual bisexuals, whose efforts to develop 
stable sexual identities are complicated by their gender status. The effects 
of the AIDS epidemic on bisexuals are examined in detail. These effects 
include a general decrease in sexual activity and a shift away from the 
pre-AIDS idealization of nonmonogamy. 

Dual Attraction proposes a general theory of sexuality that emphasizes 
the effects of social change and structures of sexual opportunity on sexual 
preference. The authors argue that gendered sexual opportunity struc- 
tures lead to differential heterosexual and homosexual opportunities— 
and therefore different patterns of bisexuality—for men and women. 
Toward this end, the authors provide an ethnographic description of the 
organizations and events that constitute the bisexual scene. The general 
theory also involves the concept of a universal bisexual potential. This 
bisexual potential results from socialization that teaches all individuals 
what is erotic about their own gender as well as the other gender. Hetero- 
sexuality and homosexuality result when individuals unlearn the erotic 
qualities of one gender. 

The book has several weaknesses. The research questions were shaped 
by a pilot study done before the 1983 interviews, hence the emphasis on 
sexual behavior and the "problem" of combining heterosexuality and 
homosexualiiy. More recent political and ideological issues facing bisexu- 
als are left untouched. For example, the authors! treatment of bisexual 
ideology is limited to bisexuals’ efforts to attribute a positive meaning to 
bisexuality as an identity. 

Dual Attraction is also limited by a conceptualization of bisexuality as a 
hybrid combination of heterosexuality and homosexuality. For example, 
. bisexuality is described as a form of heterosexuality to which homosexual- 
ity has been "added on." Bisexuals are described as having more poten- 
tial sexual partners than heterosexuals or homosexuals, despite the find- 
ing that bisexuals report greater difficulty finding suitable partners; this 
conclusion can be maintained only by ignoring the importance of nongen- 
der characteristics in bisexuals’ conceptions of potential partners. The 
authors note that factors other than gender influence attraction (p. 296), 
but this insight does not inform the organization or argument of the rest 
of the book. Contemporary counterparts of the researchers! 1983 subjects 
recognize gender as merely one factor that can be used to describe sexual- 
ity. They are challenging the dualistic view of sexuality and building a 
political ideology. Dual Attraction ignores these recent contributions of 
self-described bisexuals to sexological theory. 

The authors do, however, propose some interesting concepts. They 
argue that bisexuality is based on an "open gender schema" in which 
one recognizes that gender and sexual preference are not necessarily re- 
lated. This contrasts with heterosexuality and homosexuality, in which 
sexual preference is related to gender. Here, the authors refer not to the 
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point that sexual preference is defined in terms of gender but to the point 
that sexuality is an expression of gender. They argue successfully in the 
case of heterosexuals by asserting that heterosexual socialization is part 
of gender socialization. But they do not explain how relating to two 
genders instead of one is less an expression of gender, nor how gender 
and sexual preference are “reconnected” to produce homosexuality. The 
argument appears logical because of slippage between individual and 
collective levels of analysis; the fact that gender and sexual preference are 
uncorrelated and conceptually independent is irrelevant to the question of 
whether an individual's sexuality is an expression of gender. Neverthe- 
less, the argument is thought-provoking and therefore a valuable contri- 
bution to social sexology, as is the massive amount of data. 
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In the Barrios: Latinos and the Underclass Debate. Edited by Joan 
Moore and Raquel Pinderhughes. New York: Russel Sage Foundation, 
1993. Pp. xxxix 4- 252. 


In the Barrios: Latinos and‘the Underclass Debate, edited by Joan Moore 
and Raquel Pinderhughes, is a response by experienced researchers of 
Latino communities to the theoretical paradigm delineated in The Truly 
Disadvantaged by William Julius Wilson. The introductory chapter 
briefly summarizes the underclass debate, noting the criticism Wilson's 
argument has received from numerous scholars of Latino communities. 
Moore and Pinderhughes trace two distinct factors that account for the 
differential transformation of black and Latino neighborhoods. First, 
while the out-migration of middle-class blacks exacerbated deteriorating 
conditions in black neighborhoods, it was the in-migration of poor immi- 
grants into established Latino communities that may have been critical 
in the transformation of these areas. Second, the editors posit that, in 
contrast to the decline of the black family and other institutions, Latino 
families have remained viable and continue to support their members. 
The book then turns to eight empirical studies of Latino communities, 
ranging from Puerto Ricans in Brooklyn to Mexicans in the U.S.-Mexican 
border region. Contributions include Mercer Sullivan, James Diego Vigil, 
Norma Chichilla, Nora Hamilton, James Loucky, Alex Stepick, Guill- 
ermo Grenier, Nestor Rodriguez, Felix Padilla, Phillip Gonzales, Avel- 
ardo Valdez, and Carlos Vélez-Ibafiez. The focus of the studies on Wil- 
son's argument makes the volume invaluable not only for its empirical 
analyses of a relatively neglected population, but also for its theoretical 
insights in the continuing debate about the underclass. 


Newcomevs in the Workplace: Immigrants and the Restructuring of the 
U.S. Economy. Edited by Louise Lamphere, Alex Stepick, and Guill- 
ermo Gernier. Philadelphia; Temple University Press, 1994. Pp. ix+ 
309. 


Newcomers in the Workplace is a collection of essays stemming from a 
single research project on the effect of the transformation of the U.S. 
economy on the work experience of recent immigrants. Using participant 
observation and intensive interviews, the researchers examine concrete 
instances of interaction of new immigrant streams and industrial realign- 
ment in Philadelphia, Miami, and Garden City. Although these three 
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urban areas vary in the structure of their local economies, each area has 
sustained growth in its immigrant workforce. The analyses are multilay- 
ered, and include not only macrolevel data comparing three local econo- 
mies, but add microlevel analyses that focus on techniques of manage- 
ment control and the nature of the work process. Specifically, the authors 
draw inspiration from Harry Braverman's Labor and Monopoly Capital 
(1974) in their ethnographic approach and from Richard Edward's Con- 
tested Terrain (1979) in their substantive arguments. Despite the variety 
of labor market experiences of immigrants, the authors argue that the 
labor process and the structure of management control are central in 
shaping workers' experiences. The contribution of this volume lies in its 
integration of two research traditions and the poignant accounts of the 
work experience of recent immigrants. 


Immigration and Ethnicity: The Integration of America’s Newest Arriv- 
als. Edited by Barry Edmonston and Jeffrey S. Passel. Washington, 
D.C.: The Urban Institute Press, 1994. Pp. 360. 


This volume brings together work originally presented at an Urban Insti- 
tute conference on immigrant integration into the United States. The 
eleven chapters utilize the latest available data on immigration to docu- 
ment trends in the origin and socioeconomic adjustment of recent immi- 
grants in the United States. Barry Edmonston and Jeffrey S. Passel exam- 
ine the ethnic and racial origins of the newest waves of immigrants and 
estimate the impact of recent immigration patterns on the future ethnic 
and racial composition of the U.S. population. The educational, eco- 
nomic, linguistic, and ideological integration of recent immigrants of di- 
verse ethnic and racial origins is covered in several chapters by immigra- 
tion specialists from the fields of economics, sociology, and political 
science. Other chapters address the settlement and secondary migration 
patterns of immigrants who legalized their status under the recent am- 
nesty program and the dimensions of federal and state policies for dealing 
with recently arrived immigrants. Among the contributors to the volume 
are Frank Bean, Michel Fix, Rodolfo O. de la Garza, Gillian Stevens, 
Marta Tienda, and Wendy Zimmerman. The nontechnical presentation 
of the research collected in this volume, along with the range of themes 
covered, makes this book a useful resource for students and researchers 
interested in the dimensions and implications of contemporary U.S. im- 
migration trends. 


Researching Women’s Lives from a Feminist Perspective. Edited by 
Mary Maynard and June Purvis. Bristol, Penn.: Taylor and Francis, 
1994.- 


This volume provides an introduction to and update of feminist research 
practice, methods, and epistemology. The contributors are British schol- 
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ars in sociology and women's studies. The chapters explore the controver- 
sies and extend the debates surrounding feminist research. The contribu- 
tors question traditional feminist tenets by arguing over the criteria for 
feminist research and challenging the implication that qualitative meth- 
ods are necessarily more feminist than quantitative methods. They dis- 
cuss the impact of the researcher's involvement in research, and they 
debate what constitutes validity in feminist knowledge. They acknowl- 
edge the contributions of postmodernism yet also admit grave reserva- 
tions about the incompatibility of postmodernism's implications with the 
demands of rigorous empirical work and with particular political 
agendas. 

These knotty issues are not just abstractions but are discussed in the 
context of the exigencies and practical decisions involved in empirical 
research. Contributors share the messy and sometimes confused journeys 
they took from theorizing to practice and back to theorizing. They give 
readers a glimpse of the complex theoretical, practical, and ethical dilem- 
mas confronting feminist researchers; many of these issues are relevant 
to all analysts. This volume is a practical resource for researchers in 
sociology and women's studies and would be of particular interest to 
students of methodology. 


Bourdieu: Critical Perspectives. Edited by Craig Calhoun, Edward 
LiPuma, and Moishe Postone. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1993. 


According to the editors, the collection of essays included in Bourdieu: 
Critical Perspectives was assembled in an attempt to create a coherent 
assessment of the work of Pierre Bourdieu as a contribution to the “hu- 
man sciences." The objective of this book is to counteract the disciplinary 
foci of American social scientists and humanists who, the editors believe, 
tend to fragment the ideas of Bourdieu such that his ideas are employed 
in a manner that makes them solely relevant to specific disciplines (i.e., 
his views on social and cultural reproduction have attained great stature 
in sociology, particularly in the sociology of education, whereas his argu- 
ments about the concept of practice, while maintaining little stature in 
American sociology, have become embedded in anthropology). Through 
an exploration of the epistemological bases for Bourdieu's employment 
of terms such as “habitus,” “field,” and “practice” and discussions of 
his attempts to transcend the *gap between the subjective and the objec- 
tive dimensions of social life," this collection of essays attempts to speak 
to each of the audiences that may otherwise pay attention to select por- 
tions of Bourdieu's terminology while being less concerned with the inter- 
connectedness of his scholarly agendas. Each of the 12 chapters of this 
book features a major social scientist or humanist (e.g., Aaron Cicourel, 
Rogers Brubaker, William Hanks, and Charles Taylor) Each chapter 
addresses either Bourdieu's application of a concept or his explication of 
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a theoretical problematic and concludes with an assessment of the ade- 
quacy of Bourdieu's attempt to generate scholarly advances for the re- 
spective issue. Additionally, each essay offers a statement on possible 
future research directions. The book concludes with comments by Pierre 
Bourdieu. This book is important because, unlike other considerations 
of Bourdieu's work by American sociologists, it offers an attempt to 
preserve Bourdieu's own emphasis on a cohesive social scientific ap- 
proach for studying societal phenomena. 


Paying the Piper: Causes and Consequences of Art Patronage. Edited by 
Judith Huggins Balfe. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1993. 


In the sociology of culture, this volume is unusual in that its case studies 
focus primarily on patrons rather than on artists, audiences, or art. As 
Balfe's introduction explains, patrons differentiate themselves from audi- 
ences and consumers by their financial investment in the start-up of 
artistic endeavors. *As [patrons] are paying the piper, they assume that 
they can call the tune; audiences can only respond to whatever the piper 
plays" (p. 1). Contributors to the volume investigate how patrons, artists, 
and audiences influence one other, and they try to explain why patrons 
invest in the arts, often with unintended consequences. The case studies 
are organized by patronage structure. Part 1 focuses on direct patronage 
by private individuals. For example, Tia Denora's essay on the social 
basis of Beethoven's contested and ultimately celebrated style explains 
how embattled aristocratic patrons shaped and were shaped by the artist 
and by the social context in surprising ways. Part 2 addresses direct 
patronage by private institutions, while Part 3 discusses indirect patron- 
age by city institutions. Parts 4 and 5 address direct and indirect patron- 
age by state institutions. This organization allows the reader to evaluate 
the ideological underpinnings and the consequences of various patronage 
forms. Balfe concludes that artists tend to take their patrons in unfore- 
seen directions, leaving them with something quite different from what 
they bargained for. 


` Theoretical Research Programs: Studies in the Growth of Theory. Edited 
by Joseph Berger and Morris Zelditch, Jr. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1993. Pp. 501. 


This book consists of a collection of papers on the developmental history 
and current status of a number of sociological theories on microlevel 
interaction in the field of group processes. Leading theorists and research- 
ers such as Neil MacKinnon, David Heise, Guillermina Jasso, and Karen 
Cook provide excellent overviews and descriptive accounts of the growth 
and application of theories such as affect control theory, the theory of 
comparison processes, and social exchange theory. The appeal of this 
book exists at two levels. First, as an analysis and overview of the theo- 
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retical programs covered, it will be of value to students and scholars 
interested in the field of group processes. On a second level, the book 
offers an engaging view of how in a particular branch of sociology, theory 
is developed, empirically applied, and further elaborated that will be of 
interest to scholars and sociological theory. For instance, in chapters 
written by Jonathan Turner and Bruce Bueno de Mesquita we learn how 
each of the authors’ own theoretical programs evolved, the strategies 
they followed, and about the cumulative nature of the process of theory 
construction and growth. 
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and the Social 
Order 


ANTHONY LEEDS 


This book brings together 
nine essays by Anthony 
Leeds (1925-1989) whose 
pioneering work in the 
anthropology of complex 
societies was built on forma- 
tive personal and research 
experiences in both urban 
and rural settings. ANTHROPOL- 
OGY OF CONTEMPORARY 1550Е5 
$39.95 cloth, $16.95 paper 
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Systems 
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MCMICHAEL 


“The Global Restructuring of 
Agro-Food Systems represents 
the new political economy of 
agriculture approach at its 
best, critically interrogating 
the macropolitical economic 
forces at work and sensitive 
to the myriad of forms in 
which world agricultures are 
being refashioned in an age 
of market triumphalism.” 
—Michael Watts, University 
of California, Berkeley. Foon 
SYSTEMS AND AGRARIAN CHANGE 
$42.50 cloth, $16.95 paper 


Ethnic Politics 
MILTON J. ESMAN 


In this timely book Esman 
notes that virtually no con- 
temporary nation-state is 
ethnically homogeneous. 
Most address the political 
effects of domestic ethnic 
difference, and many fail in 
the attempt—with devas- 
tatingly violent results. 
$37.50 cloth, $14.95 paper 
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“An outstanding study of 
real life in real communities; 
nuanced and solid and 
insightful."—Apmitai Etzioni, 
author of The Spirit of Com- 
munity. "[This book] explores 
how ordinary people in three 
towns view the law, courts, 
litigants, and sense of social 
order. ... А unified text 

with useful findings." 
—Library Journal 

$32.50 cloth, $12.95 paper 
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THOMAS L. DUMM 


“This provocative, nettling, 
and quite brilliant book 
mischievously blends radical 
discontent with democratic 
hopes as it examines the 
purpose and promise of 
politics in an age of lurid 
media spectacles and shame- 
less appeals to avarice, envy, 
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Lipsitz, University of Califor- 
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$39.95 cloth, $16.95 paper 
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